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1 r would be an injustice to themselves as well as an unbecoming foi- 
^cttulness of the numerous and highly respectable portion of the public 
which has favoured the conductors of the Asiatic Journal with theii 
patronage, were they to omit the opportunity afforded by the completion 
of another volume, of expressing their gratitude for the support the pub- 
lication has already obtained at this early stage of its establishment, 
and the desire they feel for the extension of its influence and usefulness. 

After more than half a century had elapsed, since the power of Bri- 
tain became ascendant in the East, a periodical publication devoted 
to convey information respecting an Empire claiming the allegiance of 
princes and nations, and whose influence is felt throughout all Asia, was 
any thing but premature and unrequired. 

If we consider the magnitude and importance of the British relations 
with India, the progress of affains must certainly appear, of suflB- 
cient importance to require a regular, authentic and separate 
communication to the public. If we consider the fertility of 
these regions in whatever is interesting to science or cuno- 
sity, the mines of ancient knowledge, the fields of nature, and the va- 
rieties of human circumstances and character observable, it will not ap- 
pear less a desideratum that those who are interested in the various 
branches of Oriental knowledge should have the opportunity of that 
sort of literary intercourse which the pages of a miscellany aflbrd. 
How very desirable, also, a commercial and domestic intelligencer must 


-appear, it' wew:onsider of what vital influence upon national prosperity 
the India trade has always been regarded, a general conviction evinced 
by the perpetual struggles of individuals and communities to obtain a 
participation of it ; and if we consider the closeness of the ties which, 
multiplying with the diffusion of commerce, and the extension of our 
establishments, turn the anxieties of an increasing number of Britisii 
families to news from the East. 

Impressed with the conviction that a periodical intelligencer, calcu- 
lated to meet such a state of the public mind, cannot fail of success, 
the projectors of the Asiatic Journal are actuated by a most earnest 
desire to promote its utility in every point of view, political, scientific, 
and domestic. 
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A BRIEF MEMOIR 

, OF THE UEE OF 

THE LATE EAUL OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Robert, late Esrl of Bucklng- 
bamshire, and President of the 
Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, was the son of 
George, Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
Baron Hobart of Blickiing ; he was 
born the 6th of May 1760. It 
is well known that his lordship was 
attached to the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, to whose line of politics 
be invariably adhered during the 
whole course of his life. His lord- 
ship received the appointment of 
Governor of Madras in 1791, and at 
the same time was nominated suc- 
cessor as Governor General of India 
in the event of the removal of Sir 
John Shore. A detailed recapitu- 
lation of the successive acts of his 
lordship’s government we do not 
think necessary ; it would be equal- 
ly improper, however, were we not 
to remind the public of some of 
those measures in the discharge 
of his exalted functions for the 
service of his country, which, 
perhaps, may be regarded as cha- 
racteristic of his government. The 
Court of Directors having, in Oc- 
tober 1797, superseded the above 
successional nomination, by the 
appointment of the Earl of Morn- 
ington to the supreme government, 
and of General Harris to the go- 
vernment of Madras, Lord Hobart 
conceived that these measures in- 
dicated the expediency of his re- 
Aiiatic Jeum. — No. 13. 


turn to Europe, and accordingly 
resigned his charge in February 
1798. We do not think that we 
can describe the character of his 
lordship’s measures and usefulness, 
b-tlar than by a citation of his own 
words used on the occasion of his 
retiring from the Government^. 

“ Having always met, and ex- 
plicitly stated, the pecuniary em- 
barrassments under which this 
government, from various and un- 
avoidable causes, has laboured, 

I shall not be silent upon that sub- 
ject at present: at the same time 
I can contidcnlly assert, that 
amongst ' those canses, neither a 
strict regard to economy, nor a 
minute attention to so essential an 
object, has been wanting on iny 
part. External conquests cannot 
be made without extraordinary ex- 
pense ; and the increase of the ■ 
military establishment, with an 
extended investment, will be found 
to have occasioned that pressure 
upon the 'I'reasury against which I 
have had to contend. The records 
w'dl bear testimony to the perse- 
verance and diligence with which 
the revenues liave been attended 
to. In some instances , they have 
considerably, and, I trust, per- 
manently, increased: in otli.rs, 
where tltere may have beep a tem- 

• Vice rj[.ers. 
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porary failure, the cause of it has 
been sufficiently manifest to shew 
that it has arisen from circum- 
stances not within the power of 
this government to control. 

“ The complete subjection to 
which the tributaries of the Com- 
pany have been reduced may, I 
think, be adverted to as a promi- 
nent feature of my government ; 
and some particular notice may 
perhaps be due to the proceedings 
respecting the Vizianagram Ze- 
mindary, 

“ When I arrived at Madras, 
that Zemindary was in a state 
of serious commotion. Although 
Vizeram Rauze had fallen, the 
power of the Zemindar remained 
formidable; and it was not till 
after a severe struggle, and the 
surmounting of difficulties that 
rendered perseverance in our plan 
sometimes questionable, that a 
settlement was made, by which 
the inordinate and dangerous 
power of the Pushputy family w-as 
brought within reasonable bounds, 
the rights of the inferior Zemin- 
dars (in which is included the 
restoration of the heir of the un- 
fortunate Bhupali Raja) establish- 
ed, and the Company’s authori- 
ty rendered decidedly permanent 
throughout that extensive and va- 
luable country. 

• “ The investment has been in- 

creased to an unexampled extent ; 
and although the heavy expenses 
of the war, and the existing 
scarcity of specie, have rendered 
it advisable to curtail it for the 
present, the Company maj' derive 
great future advantage from the 
knowledge they have acquired of 
the extent to which it may be 
carried. 

“ Having every reason to be- 
lieve that the regulations which 
have been established during my 
government, with a view to a com- 
plete system of check and control 
in the military department, will be 
steadily followed up, 1 am confi- 
dent that their operation will be 


found highly beneficial to the 
Company’s interests. 

“ If, in times of peculiar turbu- 
lency and agitation all over the 
world, the government of Madras 
has been remarkable for the due 
respect which has been paid to its 
authority, some merit may be al- 
lowed to those by whom it has been 
conducted. 

“ If the very proud and advan- 
tageous situation in which the 
British Empire in India is now- 
placed be attributable to the exer- 
tions of this government, 1 may be 
permitted to congratulate those 
with whom I have had the honour 
to act, upon a circumstance so 
creditable to our administration. 

“ It would ill become me, when 
upon this subject, to be unmindful 
of those services and of that co- 
operation, for which this govern- 
ment has so repeatedly had occa- 
sion to be grateful to Admiral 
Rainier, whose zeal for the public 
good has been as conspicuous as 
his integrity inavoiding all Durbar 
intrigue has been demonstrative of 
the disinterestedness of his cha- 
racter. 

“ If the resistance I have made 
to the destructive system of lend- 
ing money to the natives upon 
usurious loans, and particularly to 
the Nabob of the Carnatic and the 
Raja of Tanjore, has laid tlie 
foundation of abolishing a practice 
so injurious to the government and 
to the people, I shall never regret 
any personal enmity it may have 
provoked against me : it was an en- 
mity I always foresaw, and which 
I should not have been so impru- 
dent as to have hizarded, had I 
not been impelled to it by a deep 
sense of the magnitude of the evil. 

“ I should wish to pass entirely 
unnoticed {if consistency would 
permit it) the differences mat have 
taken place between the Supreme 
Government and me. I trust, 
however, it must be evident, that 
they were differences into which I 
was led by the necessary defence 
of my own measures. Tne princi- 
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pal objects of public importance 
on which they turned were, the 
proposition of Major Kirkpatrick 
for stocking the Nizam’s army with 
British officers ; the execution of 
the orders from Europe respecting 
the Dutch settlements, viz. the 
steps previous to the attack of 
Trincomalee ; the Candian em- 
bassy ; and the Eastern expedition. 
Upon these points, I do not as- 
sume more than the public records 
will justify, when I assert that the 
measures of this government have 
been approved by the Court of 
Directors. 

“ Upon the discussions respect- 
ing the Nabob of the Carnatic and 
the Raja of Tanjore, unable to 
speak from positive official au- 
thority, I shall only express my 
conviction, that experience will 
show the futility of those hopes 
that rest upon the expectation of 
carrying any essential object with 
them by persuasion alone, and that 
humanity, sound policy, and jus- 
tice, will impress the necessity of 
a more effectual interference.” 

Soon after his return to this 
country his lordship was called up 
by writ to the House of Peers, and 
placed in the ancient barony of 
Hobart. In 1801 he was appoint- 
ed Secretary at War; in 1804 he 
succeeded to the titles and estates 
of the late Earl, his lather ; in 1 806 
he was appointed Post Master 
General'; and, on the removal ol 
Lord Melville to the Admiralty, 
he obtained the high distinction of 
President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. 
The extraordinary zeal and un- 
wearied activity displayed by this 
nobleman, in the execution of the 
important duties of his office, de- 
mand a respect which, perhaps, 
none in any way connected with 
the concerns of our Eastern Em- 
pire will be inclined to withhold. 

In the important discussion on 
the renewal of the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges, the weight of his 
lordship’s abilities and experience 
was fully manifest. As a minister 


of the crown he had to distinguish 
between the advantages, in a na- 
tional point of view, which would 
accrue from a partial opening of 
the trade, and the dangers which 
would have undoubtedly attended 
the realizing of the extravagant 
expectations and unbounded pre- 
tensions which influenced the pub- 
lic mind at the period of the re- 
newal of the present charter. 

These pretensions, like most 
other popular feelings, were nei- 
ther founded in justice, nor did 
they look to more than one side of 
the question, and the rights of the 
East India Company, the great 
political measures they had in the 
course of two centuries achieved, 
and the harassing exactions and the 
commercial difficulties which they 
had surmounted, and had still to 
contend with, were scarcely at all 
weighed by the majority of the na- 
tion at large. The terms of the 
charter of 1813 are too fully in the 
possession of the public to need 
repapitulation here. The extension 
of the trade to the out /jorts, which is 
its most important feature, tvas not, 
we believe, contemplated by the 
Gentleman* who was President of 
the Board at the commencement 
of the negociation, and the policy 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
fa recommending to the legisla- 
ture the adoption of that measure, 
iiKiy be considered in almost every 
])oint of view as questionable, and 
lias certainly not yet been made ap- 
parent. In awarding to his lordship 
the share of praise which justly be- 
longs to him in the conduct of this 
important negociation, it is not easy 
to lose sight of the extraordinary a- 
bility and eloquence which waSdis- 
played by the Directors of the Com- 
pany on the other sideofthe question 

The subject of the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter and the 
Embassy to China, were the las t 
acts of his lordship’s political life ; 
and tdl within a ftw days of his 
decease, he was actually employ- 


• Mr. Dundas. 
B3 • 
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ed, in conjunction with the lead- 
ing members of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in completing the arrange- 
ment of Lord Amhurst’s important 
mission, to the favourable issue of 
which it is well known that he look- 
ed with sanguine expectations. 

His Lordship’s health had de- 
clined since the autumn of 
and he had been soma time seri- 
ously indisposed in consequence 
of a fldl from his horse in St. 
James’s Park, nearly three months 
previous to his decease. By the 
advice of his physicians he repair- 
ed to Bath, but obtaining no bene- 
fit from the change, and receiving 
little or no hopes of recovery, he 
removed to town, where he ex- 
pired in the 56th year of his age, at 
hi f house in Hamilton Place, on the 
tth Feb. 1816. 


On the demise of his lordship 
Mr. Canning was appointed bis 
succo.-sor at Whitehall, and Mr. 
T. M’aliace retired, after a long 
and active discharge of tl>e duties 
of a Member of the Board. * 

The Earl was twice married : 
first to Margarotta, the relict of 
Thomas Adderley, Esq. cf In- 
nishannon, in the county of Cork, 
in January 1792; and a second ti:n‘r 
to Eleanor Agnes Eden, a daughter 
of Lord Auckland, in June 1799- 
Having no male issue the titles and 
estates devolve on hi.s nepl'.ew 
George Henry, the present Earl. 
Lady Sarah Hobart, his Lord- 
ships daughter by his first lady, is 
married to the Hon. F. Kohinson. 

« The CJerkthip ofihe C imfroii I’Uas in the 
Exchequer of Ireland aUo became vacant by hift 
Lordship’s death* 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — iMany of your readers be- 
sides myself have to thank you for 
the valuable information contained 
in your number for October, on 
the long unsettled question of rank 
and precedence in India. Length 
cf service in the country and mili- 
tary rank, heretofore the only 
ejaims to distinction, have long 
been found insufficient for the pre- 
servation of the due order and de- 
corum of tlic refined society of 
British India, a society which in 
point of the purity of its morals 
and true civilization stands confes- 
sedly the first of any European co- 
lony. The course now pursued 
was 1 believe recommended by the 
late Earl of Buckinghamshire and 
is similar to the one adopted in the 
year 1760, with reference to his 
Majesty's colonies in America. 

1 have however to regret th.it 
with the ladies»the knotty point is 
still undecided, and tiiat on their 
nccuimt it is again referred home. 
I v.ould not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that our fair country- 


women would push their feelings 
so far that they would rather 
“ Itei'Tii in Hdl than seive iji llo.i'f;];” 
but those who like myself have wit- 
nessed the direful coiitests which 
have occaiTed at no vary distant 
period at the Presidency under 
which 1 served, will scarcely enter- 
tain very suuguino hopes that even 
the weight ol' royal authority can 
satisfactorily allay the “pleasing 
hopes and fond desires" of female 
emulation. But, sir, much as I la- 
ment the disputes which have thus, 
arisen among the ladies in India, 
1 ana bj' no means of opinion that 
it is a question of trifling import, 
or that it will be best settled when 
left to itself; it is mainly to the in- 
rtueuce of the fair sex that society 
in India is indebtedforthe pure and 
high tone of character which it now 
enjoys, and while we admit the 
truth (a practical truth to all who 
have resided any time in India) it 
is undoubtedly proper that their 
rank should be assigned and fixed 
with the same regard to delicacy 
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and feeling as has been evinced in 
tlie royal warrant which settles 
the rank and precedence of the 
other sex. 

I would however remind my fair 
countrywomen, that although it 
may bs necessary to assign a pro- 
per rank to them in India, yet 
when they return to their native 
country all this desire of superiority 
can no longer be gratified. The la- 
dy governess and the wife of the 
chief justice may find it vei^ proper 
a.nusement to contend for the upper 
hand while their husbands are ab- 
sent from the Presidency, but in 
England the wives of John Bull, 
though glittering in the diamonds 
of Golconda, or wrapped in the 
shawls of Tibet, must be content 
to be elbowed with at least an 
equal proportion of citizens and 
right honourable dames. 

The question under reference ap- 
pears to be as to the respective 
stations of those ladies who rank in 
England according to their birth, 
and those who are entitled to rank 
in right of their husbands only. I 
confess I can see nothing anoma- 
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lous in a peeress or daughter of a 
peer retaining the rank in India she 
would hold in England, although 
her husband’s rank might be infe- 
rior, provided such precedence 
does not take place of the wives of 
the members of government. Be- 
sides these right honourable ladies 
must carry their rank with them in 
returning to England, but those 
who possess rank only in right of 
their husbands must resign it im- 
mediately on leaving India. In 
whatever way therefore tlie sove- 
reign may be pleased to settle the 
point in reference, it is hoped that 
the difficulty of the task will beduly 
considered by the ladies, and that 
if royal wisdom itself fail to give 
universal satisfaction to those dear 
absentees, let them remember that 
there are those in England who are 
waiting to give them in their own 
country that homage to their vir- 
tues and minds which no rank can 
command and which no warrant 
can create. I am. Sir, &c. 

Bath, Carnaticus. 

Nov. 1, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Jourual. 


1 aai at a loss whether the chal- 
lenge you allude to, in your ad- 
dress to correspondents, be the 
free translation from Sadi, or the 
imit.ntion from Hafiz ; but to make- 
sure I shall answer it from both 
.authors. Sadik is a familiar sig- 
nature with me of old ; but he 
could quote his original, when I 
formerly knew him. The signa- 
ture of Shiraz is new ; his author 
Sadi has long been a favourite with 
me ; and I have had translations 
of his Gulistan, Bustan, and other 
parts of his Kullat lying by me 
lor upwards of twenty years. Sadi 
passed a long life, one hundred 
and sixteen lunar years, in poverty ; 
having travelled during thirty of 
them over great part of the habi- 
table world, six hundred and fifty 
years dgo, as a dervise, and having 
spent 1& last sixty years as a reli- 


gious recluse ; yet in a dispute be- 
tween him and a fellow dervise, he 
took the side of the rich in opposi- 
tion to the poor man ; and argued 
that, from his easy circumstances, 
he is likely to be the most pious, 
moral, and of course charitable of 
the two, as having the means of 
being so. I could quote twenty 
passages from Sadi’s works, that 
would agree in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the lines of Shiraz ; hut 
both he and Sadik are, I fear, too 
paraphrastical to furnish me with 
a clew, and I would recommend 
their at least giving the first hemis- 
tic, if a Ghaz’l, which in Persian 
answers as an index, either in the 
original or an English character. 
For the present 1 most content 
myself with giving you an apo- 
logue, the last of the ninth chapter, 
of Sa^’s Bustan ; wherein the au- 
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thor, cold and indifferent as he 
generally seems to the common oc- 
currences oflife, expresses a keen- 
er domestic feeling than I should 
have thought him capable of : yet 
on such an occasion — 


“He could not but remember such 
things were. 

And were most dear to him !” 

He might say with Young : 

“ Fathers alone, a father’s heart can 
[know.” 


y>- tA.'/ ^s^>U S ^ 

^ cA^’ tV' Av A * 

j i^b ^ % 
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Having occasion some time ago 
to send my literal translation of 
the above, a« a part of a specimen 
of a life of Sadi I have also lying 
by me, to an old Bengal friend, 
.his son, now preparing to go out 
to India as a writer in the Hon. 
Company’s service, returned me 
lately a poetical version of it ; 
which I shall now copy with some 
few alterations and additions, after 
my own literal translation : — 

“ lu the land of Sanaa (the ca|Htai of 
Yemen or Arabia Felix) 1 lost a son by 
ilc.vth, how am I to descrilie the affliction 
I suffered forhi.s sake ; fate never ordain- 
ed a beautiful form like that of Josepli, 
which the fishes of the grave (i. e. the 
worms) hare notdevomed, as the whale 
•swallowed Jonas ; in this earden (the pre- 
sent iife) no stately cypre.ss yet tioiirished, 
which the desolating storm of death has 
not torn up liy the roots : no wonder, 
that roses should spring from that earth, 
under w hicli so many rose-boilied char- 
mers lie bui ied I I said in my heart, die, 
oh reprobate ! for infants depart from life 
uuocent, and old meu contaminated with 


sin : In my melancholy and disconsolate 
recollection of his lovely form, 1 tore off 
the stone that closed up the entiance of 
his sepulchre; and in this my desperate 
plight I entered that gloomy and nairow 
vault, witli a gait bewildcied and a face 
inflamed : w hen my reason had recovered 
itself from this state of de.solatioii, I fan- 
cied that my soul-ticiiiding hoy was wliis- 
periug in my ear ; “ if desjiair ovei whelm- 
ed thee in this abode of gloom, be wise 
and prepaie for tliyself a place of gi cater 
cheei fulness ; wishest thou, tliat the 
night of the grave might be luminous .a, 
day ? then carry with thee ready trimmed 
the lamp of good vvoiks.” 'I'he majoiify 
of mankind entertain the sordid hope, that 
they can i eap the harvest witbant having 
sown tlie sccil : but he, oh Sadi ! can eat 
the fruit of that tree, which himself had 
planted, anil that person must gather the 
harvest, who had sown the seed. 

In Sanaa once my happy laud. 

Torn from a doting parent’s hand 
Which nurtur’d and which fed ; 

My Son, the comfort of my years, 

Departed trom this vale of tears. 

And ill his grave was laid : 
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The cypress, empress of the groves. 

By gentle zephyrs graceful moves. 

Yet levelled is by storms ; 

So Joseph, ill liis grave laid low. 

Like Jonah in the h'ih’s maw. 

Is eaten up by worms : 

No wonder, that this verdant earth 
To sweetest fruits and flowers gives birtlij 
The pomegranate and ro.sc ; 

For thus enrich’d with many a.flower. 
Cut off ill youth and beauty’s hour. 

It’s gratitude it shou s : 

Alas ! how wearisome is life, 

It’s never-ceasing caves and strife. 

Its bitter cup of tears. 

How envied are the happy few, 

Wiio youthful sorrows never knew. 

Nor age’s ling’ring ycais : 

With spotless purity and worth 
The infant quit'^ thi' hall of earth, 

Its pleasure and its p.nn ; 

While foul corruption’s blackened train 
Or tyrant tices impious leigu 
The close of life oft '^tairi. 

With throbbing heart and beating breast, 
And soul with care nml giief oppieht, 

I sought his lonely giaw; 
llenectiugon his e,uly doom 
I]i> forward youth and rosy bloom, 
I'liahle all to save : 

Collecting my disorder’d pace, 

Now tliat alone I’d reached ihe place, 

And tomb-stone put an ay, 

When lo ! I thought that form divine, 
l.ooked up with countenance benign, 

And spoke or seeni'i to ^a) : 


7 

“ If doubts and fears thy soul corrode. 
Quick, leave this dark, tliis drgar abode. 
Be prudent and depart ; 

Let virtue and religion kind 
Enlighten still and cheer thy mind. 

And wisdom rule thy heart. 

Oh seek and let Faith's steady ray 
Illuminate thy dubious way, 

Through life’s bewild’ring road ; 

The gloom of sin let Hope disperse 
Ainl through tlie dark direct thy course 
To Charity and good. 

Forego that expectation vain, 

Which mankind often entertain. 

Foolish and mad indeed ; 

Hoping without the sweat and toil 
They’ll reap a hanest from the soil 
Who h id not sown the seed : 

P'oi he, oh Sadi ! only he 

Can pluck the fruit, who set the tree. 

Nor shall another eat ; 

For him alone tlie soil shall yield, 

Who ploughed tlie ground and fill'd the 
field, 

Its harvest ami its fruit. 

Of my next quotation of a 
Ghaz’l of Hafiz, many of our best 
poets, from Shakespear to Dermo- 
dy’s “ woodbine's fragrant twine,” 
liave given u® beautiful imitations ; 
but as none of them is sufficiently 
apposite, I must nevertheless make 
bold to offer a new one. 


TraTishdton of a Gkaz'l of Hafiz. 
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Oh balmy zephyr ! hast thou a mistress? is smooth as musk, aud thine rough with 
from her thou must have stolen that musk- thorns ? oh sweet basil ! how canst thou 
shedding pod ! take care and make not so sport thy flowing locks, her’a are fresh 
free with thy hand, what bast thou to do and glossy, thine brown as dost? oh 
with her lovely ringlets ? Oh rose ! how Narcissus ! how canst thou intrude upon 
canst thou rival her blooming cheek, her’s her thy tipsy-roiUng eye, Iicr's is all 
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ppilirlitHness and tlune sick of a qualm ? 
oh rrpn's‘'- ! in tltc presence of liov stately 
fonn, what figure caust thou cut in the 
garden ? oh reason ! wert tl’ou exposed 
to the teiiiptatiou of admirihg iier, what 
fortitude couldst thou have to resist i.as- 
«ion ? oh Hafiz ! ihon ini^hlest some day 
command an interview, if thou hast the 
power of remaining desirous, 

1 . Ask me no more, where zephyrs ply, 
Wafting file ninsk of Tartary ; 

I loos’d the ringlets of my fair. 

And fragiance filled the ambient air : 

2. Ask me no more, where those stars 

light. 

That downward fall at dead of night ; 

For in thine eyes tliey set, and tliere 
Om spaikle blight, us in their sphere: 

3. Ask me no more, if that bright flower 
Paints vision’s organ in each boner; 
Refore thy tipsy-roiliug eye. 

Sick of a qualm it liics to die: 

4. Ask me no more, if caiolh'^ last 
Of nigiainualc«, when June is p<ist; 
Korin tin silver neck and throat 

They wiiiter, and keep warm tlicir note : 
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no more, w'hcn July’s gone. 
Where Flora’s queen ercf her tlirone, 
F<»r ill the iiipph"* of thy b: casts 
'ihc lose within its petals ivsts.: 
fl. Ask me no more, where atofus stray, 
AVluch in a sun-bcim elitt’iing play ; 
From basils sweet ihe skies picpaie 
That dust of gold t’ adorn thy hair : 

7. Ask not that cj press’s graceful state, 
Each breeze displays a livelier gait. 

Till thou into the garden walk 
And sticU’t in earth a wither’d stalk : 

B. Ask me no more, if east or weft 
The phccnix Kea'-on builds her nest ; 
Silt’d sacrifice a thousand lives 
And in thy besom, (hnll survives! 

In my next, I purpose sending 
you a translation of Flafiz’ famous 
Saki-namah, the most finished of 
all his works, but 1 must leave it 
to Sadik to do it into verse ; as 
mine will be only humble and li- 
teral prose. 

Yours, &c. 

GuLCHIN". 


Account of Crossing the Ime^ 
5. Ask mi 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — As it may probably be the 
fete of many of your readers in this 
country to traverse the Atlantic, 
a slight account of the ceremony 
attendant on crossing the lane, 
may not prove uninteresting. I 
transcribe it from a Journal as ex- 
perienced by myself and many fel- 
low-passengers in an outward 
bound Indiaman a few years since. 

I am, &c. 

Z. 

tVlicn tlic decreasing dcgix'cs of l.iiitiidc 
iinuoaiirc ti:c ship’s appioach to tlice.;iia- 
tor, it is truly Imlicroas to u-iiiaik tlic 
.atisfactinn with which all the crew, those 
only cxccplod wlio have not crossed it he- 
forc, prepare tlic paraphernalia used on 
the oecasiou. Cant ass, ropes, and hen- 
coops, aie in less than a week fran.sfonn- 
ed into masks, sea weed, and thrones, 
and lioiioured by tlie appearance of the 
crew ; wlio hy means of paint of liifFercnt 
tolonrs, with which tiiey plentifully be- 
smear their boilits, make as far as one 


can guess, pretty corrert rcpresentation^ 
of the watery deities they are meant to 
personate. 

As it was night when we passed this 
imaginary line, iVcptune only then hailed 
US; which is to say, that a peison, ge- 
nerally the boatswain, babited to repre- 
•sent Neptune, pretends to rise fiom the 
sea, and calling tlnough a trniiipet de- 
sires to know v, hat ship it is that dates 
intrude on his dominions The otficer of 
the watch immediately through another 

trumpet replies, that it is the ship 

which having many of liis visitors* <m 
board, entreats a favotirabic voyate. '11. c 
answer returned is, tltat he will vivit tl.e 
.ship early ill the morning. Accordincl.- , 
he arrives in a triumphal car, siipporteil 
by bis attendants. It draws up hefoie 
the I'liddy door, and having delivered a 
spet’cli to tile ladies, siguifuijg Iti.s witi 
that they should be excused ti,e operation, 
he retires, and taking his station witit his 


• Or in ttic teeitnical phrase ' those »ho are t« 
be sbRYed,* 
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Barber, the ceremony commences. There 
were twelve of us on board to be shaved ; 
and having a \i>t of our names he called 
“US as suited his pleasure. All those who 
have not crossed, are compelled to remain 
below, till called for, when conducted by 
two of his attendants (or as they are 
termed constables) with a handkerchief 
tied across your eyes, you are led by these 
people to his Serene Majesty ; who after 
enquiring fiora whence you come, for 
what reasons you arc proceeding to India, 
and a few other equally tiivial questions, 
desires his Barber to do his duty. Ac- 
cordingly being seated on a board placed 
across a large tub full of water, your chin, 
and lips are of a sudden besmeared with 
tar, of which having put “ quantum suf~ 
Jicit,'* he prt'tends to shave it off with a 
piece of an iron hoop, notched as a saw. 
This being done, the board on which you 
sit is dexterously slipped from under you, 
and you are plunged head and heels into 
Ihe tub, fiom which liaving emerged as 
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well as you can, and the handkerchief 
taken from your eyes, you are saluted uii 
all sides with tubs of water, by those who 
have crossed before, and who enjoying 
the fun are mostly stationed on the poop 
for th» express purpose. This is conti- 
nued until you seize a tub, and pelt again 
in your own defence. Thus ends this 
absurd, and ridiculous ceremony, which 
without the intervention of the Captain 
no passenger to India, should he not pre- 
viously have crossed the Line, can possi- 
bly avoid. Our Captain chose in this in- 
stance to sacrifice the comfort of his pas- 
sengers to complaisance to his crew ; and 
although money was offered them to avoid 
it, we were compelled to undergo the ce- 
remony in all its degradation.f 

t I Uave beard that a passenger lecovered m 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta, considerable da- 
mages from a Captain for not protecting him 
against this outrage. And I know that somt 
have been indebted to llie long vnjage from the 
Line to their ultimate destination that they have 
not been called on to give personal satisficlion. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I n the Asiatic Journal for 
November, your correspondent, 
who signs himself “ Moderation,” 
was pleased to address a ejuestion 
to me, or to Mr. Wood, on the sub- 
ject of instructing the native Chris- 
tians of India. As no answer has 
been given to that question, in 
your number for this month, I 
would beg leave to offer the infor- 
mation required, as far as my own 
views, and those of my friends are 
concerned, being very desirous, 
that persons, who, like “ Modera- 
tion,” discover so much interest in 
the propagation of Christian truth 
in that portion of the globe, should 
have every opportunity of ascer- 
taining the real views and feelings 
with which that important work is 
engaged in. I regret, that the 
statement of a too partial friend, 
respecting the progress of Christi- 
anity at Agra, should have appear- 
ed in the form it has, as it tends 
to throw a shade on the labours of 
Asiatic Journ, — No. 13. 


the eminently disinterested and la- 
borious Baptist Missionaries. Re- 
specting the state of their mission, 
I am by no means particularly in- 
formed, but I know that many of 
tile natives of Bengal have em- 
braced Christianity through their 
means, and I am of opinion, tliat 
much of the reformation begun 
among the higher classes of Hin- 
doos in Calcutta, as appears from 
the case of the Brahman Ram Mo- 
hun Roy, who has translated and 
published “ the Resolution of all 
the Vedas,” might be traced to the 
discredit brought upon idolatry, 
by the circulation of tracts and 
portions of our Scriptures by those 
indefatigable men. I wish not, 
however, to enter upon that sub- 
ject, but beg leave to state, that 
I do consider the natives of India, 
professing Christianity, “ as the 
point to steer from,” in endeavour- 
ing to communicate the blessings 
of our religion to the other natives 
VoL. III. c 
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of that 'country. I think it will be 
found, that any considerable suc- 
cess, which has attended the pub- 
lication of the Gospel in India, has 
been effected by the instrumenta- 
lity of converted natives. All the 
persons who received baptism at 
Agra in ISlS-ll', were the fruit of 
the labours of Abdool Muserh, 
who was himself converted, through 
the labours of the late Rev. Henry 
Martyn. But at all events, the 
duty of attending to the religious 
improvement of the native Chris- 
tians is so obvious, that it must 
force itself upo i the .lOtice of eve- 
ry Christian mir.ister in India, and 
is expvi -ly enjoined upon ; lie chap- 
laiobof ‘he Hon. East India Com- 
any by tlie charter. It is well 
no’vn, that the Protestant Mission- 
aries in the south of India have at- 
tended chiigentij to the improve- 
ment of their converts, and of their 
descendants, and a manifest superio- 
rity is said to be discernible, in the 
Protestant Christians over the other 
classes of natives avnong whom 
they dwell. A lament.ible neglect 
of instruction is but too evident 
among the Roman Catholic con- 
verts on the Malabar coast, as ap- 
pears from the report of the Bom- 
bay Auxiliary Bible Society, and 
also among the converts in that 
cla.ss in the north of India, as w'ell 
as among the Indian descendants 
of the Portuguese and other Euro- 
peans in tiiat quarter. With a 
view to Uie improvement of these, 
the late Rev. H. Martyn preached 
a sermon in the presidency church 
at Calcutta, which sermon was af- 
terwards published, and entitled, 
“ The Appeal of 800,000 Native 
Christians;” and soon after, the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
was formed, for the express pur- 
pose of applying the Scriptures 
to the native Christians of India, 
in tl'.cir different vernacular lan- 
guages. The Protestant Christi- 
ans in the south of India, having 
been instruc .d to a considerable 
extent in the use of letters, proved 
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themselves capable, as appears by 
the report of the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, of valuing, and 
using to advantage, the gift of Ta- 
mul New Testaments supplied to 
them ; but in order that the native 
Christians in the north of India, as 
well as at Bombay, might profit by 
the Scriptures, it is necessary that 
they should be taught to read. On 
this account, the benevolent insti- 
tution in Calcutta was established 
by the Baptist Missionaries, and 
has received much of its support 
from members of the established 
church, who, having no person at 
hand in their own connection to 
conduct a wo*k of that kind, were 
happy to assist in supplying to 
the Baptist Mi.ssionaries, the means 
of carrying it on. The object of 
the benevolent institution is, to 
afford education, on the British 
system, to children of all classes in 
Calcutta, and especially to the 
children of Christian parents. At 
the time I left Calcutta, there were 
upwards of a hundred children on 
the hooks of the school, and on the 
day I visited the sch-).)!, there were 
present upwards of sixty boys, and 
about twelve girls in a separate 
apartment, all descendants of Por- 
tuguese and other Christians. Their 
proficiency in reading and ac- 
counts was very pleasing. At 
Chinsurah also, I had an opportu- 
nity of visiting a free school, esta- 
blished by the British Resident 
for children of the same descrip- 
tion, and conducted by a pious 
Dutchman. In that school, fifty- 
two native Christian children -were 
receiving instruction in reading 
and arithmetic. It forms a promi- 
nent part in the plans of the Church 
Missionary Society, to afford in- 
struction to the native Christians 
of India ; with this view, they have 
directed one episcopally ordained 
Missionary, to put himself under 
the directions of Major Munro, in 
his plans for the improvement of 
the Syrian Christians, and their 
two Missionaries stationed at Ma- 
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dras have begun their labours in 
the native congregation, which is 
under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Dr. Rottler, one of the Da- 
nish Missionaries. Of about twelve 
hundred children, educated at -Ma- 
dras and at Tranquebar, at the ex- 
pense of the Church Missionary 
Society, about two hundred are 
the children of native Christians. 
It should be observed, that divine 
■service is celebrated in the Black 
Town chapel, Madras, according 
to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land ; the Book of Common Prayer 
having been translated into Tamul 
for that purpose. A compendium 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
translated into the Hinduathaiu 
language, has also been printed in 
Calcutta at the expense of the 
Church Missionary Society, and I 
am informed, by private letters, is 
much sought after by the native 
Christians, in the north of India. 

I am also authorized in stating, 
that it is intended by the committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
to erect, as opportunity may be 
afforded them, places of worship, 
wherever anybody of native Chris- 
tians arc to be found in India with- 
outthe means of instruction. I shall 
only idd, that with a view, in the 
first instance, to the improvement 
of the class of people in question, 
a school has been set on foot in 
Calcutta, for the education of na- 
tive Christian youths, as school- 
masters. It is intended, that under 
the direction of the proper au- 
thorities, these should hereafter be 
placed as schoolmasters at the dif- 
ferent stations, under European 
superintendance. The number of 
these youths has, from want of 
proper assistance, been hith< rto 
greatly confined. A few are, at 
present, under the care of one of 
the chaplains near Calcutta, and 
.are receiving instruction in Eng- 
lish, and in the rudiments of He- 
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brew and Greek, beside the learn- 
ed languages of the country ; and 
their progress is such, as to afford 
an encouraging specimen of what 
may be expected from continued 
exertions of that kind. I might 
mention many instances of the 
good effects produced on the minds 
and conduct of native Christians of 
India, where the usual means of 
instruction have been afforded 
them ; and I would affirm generally 
respecting them, that after due 
allowances for the peculiar temp- 
tations to which they are expossd, 
from the habits of the other classes 
of natives, among whom they dwell, 
a Christian minister will find his 
labours among them not in vain. 
The progress which has already 
been r e 'be bene- 
fits of I : ■ \ ■ . . though 

embracing, as yet, but a small 
part of the immense population of 
thatregion, affords sufficient ground 
to expect, that the same methods, 
prudently and persevcringly per- 
sisted in, will not fail of producing 
corresponding effects. Consider- 
ing, however, how opposed the 
mysteries of r evelation ari.', *0 the 
prevailing prejudices of the popu- 
lation of India, we shall expect 
little effect from any means which 
may be adopted to bring them to 
a better mind, if we lose sight of 
the peculiar character of the Gos- 
pel, as “ the power of God.” That 
power which attended its first pub- 
lication, stdl attends it in all things 
that jpertain to salvation. The 
promise of the Spirit in his ordi- 
nary (not extraordinarj ) grace and 
influence, forms the distinguishing 
superiority of Christian truth, and 
will' ever distinguish it from the 
theories of men, as the power of 
God. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient 

Dec 7th, humble servant 
1816. Daniel CokR‘e. 
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A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 

By the late Dr. Leyden. 


(Vontui'ied from 
or PONTIANA. 

Pontiaiin is of more recent oiigin 
than any other of the Malay states, .so it 
is alnio.st the only one in wliicii the rise 
can bo aecuratoly traecil. The account of 
the orioin of Pontiaiia was jirocnrcd by 
Mr. J. lUini, from tlie i'tc .Sultan, who 
was its fontidev and his principal associate 
in the course of a residence of several jc.iis 
at that place, and communicated lately 
to Mi. Uafllos, together with the result of 
his t’lKiuirics concerning the interior of 
the island of Boinoo. The inforniaiiou 
thus collected has every claim to au- 
thority, and is the tnoio valuable, beiMirc 
it illustrates in a striking iiiaaner the 
origin of the other Malay states, t!ic 
greater uuuiber of which may be fairly 
considered as counterparts to Poutiana. 

Pontiana was founded in 1770, by Sc- 
yad Abdul Kcliman, the son of Sejad 
Hassan, by a woman of inferior rank, 
and born at Mattan. His father, Sejad 
Hassan, was a native of Arabia, highly 
fcspccted among the Malay Uajas, who 
had raarried at Mattao. He afterwards 
took up his residence at Mampawa, where 
he died a few month? before Pontiana 
wMs founded. He had several wives, and 
loft several clnhlrdi, but none of them 
di'tinguisiied t]ieir.scl\ es hut Abdul Reh- 
man. The latter pOvscsi.'sing great abili- 
ties, intrepidity, and a most insinuating 
address, soon became an enterprizing and 
succc'sful merchant, and realized con- 
siderable property. He married a sister 
of the Sultan of Uanjar, and al^o a sister 
of the Raja of Mampawa, but geneially 
resided at JJanjar Massinsr. Posscs.sing a 
brig or sloop, and several war proas of his 
own, besides several nierchaut vc.ssels, lie 
applied vigorously to commerce, frequent- 
ing Coti, Passir, Palombang, and other 
Malay ports, but seldom vi-siiing Java. 
Hi> operations, however, were not <'n- 
tirelv confined to commercial pursuits, 
but will'll favourable opportunities occur- 
I'cd, lie shewed no gi eater repugnance to 
piracy than is usual among the Arabs. 
He had ^Irc.uly cut off a Dutch vessel in 
the vicinity of Banca, ami an EtigUsh one 
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at Passir, and done many things whicr> 
were highly di^appioved by the venerable 
Seyad, his father, when at last, about 
a year or eighteen months betoro his fa- 
ther’s deatli, lie .succeeded in cutting ofiT 
at Pas.sira French sliip, with a very rich 
cargo, by which he incurred the displeasurtf^ 
of his father, who renounced all further 
comnumlcTtion with him. The manner 
in which the .ship wa.s cut off, how’ever, 
he deemed «» disci c'litahle, that lie never 
would iclute the '•tory, tlioiigh lie ad- 
mitted the fact, ullcclging, tliat previous 
to thi.s tranm’tion, some of his ves-^els 
had K'on stopped by the French, and liis 
women ill treated, An old woman, who 
had been the .Sultan's concubine, and 
who had borne a material part in the 
transaction, related tlie following circum- 
stances to Mr. Burn, after the death of 
the Sultan. After having greatly ingra- 
tiated himself with the French Captain, 
he informed him tl'af he intended to pre- 
sent Iiim with two beautiful >>lave girls, a* 
tlie .same time expressing a desire to see 
the ship. The French Captain invited 
him an board, catching at the bait, and 
Seyad Abdul Rehman prouiised to bring 
the slave girls with him. The Captaiu 
prepared an cntertaimneiit, and saluted 
him as he came on board, which he did, 
with several followers pi operly instruct- 
ed, but apparently unarmed. He sat 
down with his people, and partook of the 
eutcrtaiiiment, after which he called the 
two women he had brought, one ofwlioni 
was the concubine who related the story. 
Abdul Kchman pointed to the concubine 
and desired the Captain to conduct her to 
his cabin, the Captain did so, and the 
woman, as slic had been instructed, se- 
cured the door. The rest of the French- 
men were all on deck, as well as a num- 
ber of his Malay followers. Abdul Roh- 
man gave the signal with his hand, and 
the wliole of them were instantly creesed, 
the lascars at the .same time throwing 
themselves into the sea, according to their 
usual practice. The Captaiu was then 
put to death, and the vessel secured. 
When Abdul Rehaian heard of his father'^ 
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indignation at his conduct, he leftPassir, 
and when he had almost reached iMampa- 
\va, he was infoinied of his death. Re- 
solving now to settle at San go, in the in- 
terior of Borneo, he entered the river of 
Pontiana or rather Lava, and proceeded 
up it about twelve miles to the conflux of 
the river of Landak with that of Pon- 
tiana, anchoring for the night at the point 
where the rivers join. In the morning, 
being struck with the situation of the 
place, which had never been inhabited, he 
determined to settle in it, and proposing 
the plan to his followers, most of them 
acceded to it, but a few objected and left 
him. After repeated dischaiges of his 
great guns loaded with shot, into a small 
Island near the point, Abdul Rehman 
landed, cut down some trees, displajed 
his colours, and prayed for success to the 
undertaking. 

Having erected a small house for the 
night, he slept ashoie, and named the 
place Pontiana or rather Pontianak, which 
is the name the Malays give to a spectre 
of the forests, which appears in the form 
of a winged female; this was in the year 
1770. He then built a mosque on the 
small island, which still remains, having 
been renewed on tlie same spot, and a 
fort on the point of land, which com- 
mands the entrances f)f the riversof Sango 
and Laiidak, whitiier he aLo hroucdit up 
the French ship. The crew of this ncsscI 
he employed as slaves in clearing the 
jungle, and his followers built houses 
along the banks of the river; such was 
the foundation of Pontiana. As soon as 
Abdul Rehman was settled in his new 
residence, he visited 3Ianipawa to pray 
over the tomb of his father, whose for- 
giveness he had never procured, and this 
ceremony he continued to perform at 
•tated periods until the year of his death. 

As the traders to Landak, Sango, and 
other settlements in the interior of Bor- 
neo, were necessitated to pass by Pon- 
tiana, Seyad Abdul Rehman daily aetjuired 
new settlers by his insinuating address, 
and the protection w’hich he was ready 
to afford the traders against tlm Laiiuus, 
and he was joined by several Bugis and 
Chinese traders from Manjpawa, Sambas, 
and other Malay ports. He next applied 
to Raja Haji of Reaw, who conferred on 
him the title of Sultan of Pontiana. By 
what right such a title was conferred it is 
impossible to conjecture, but be imme- 


diately assumed the title, and established 
a court in a -very expensive style. Hi^ pro- 
fusion attracted new followers and lie was 
joined by various Arabs, who, though 
they impaired his fortune, yet for the time 
increased his consequence. By these 
means Pontiana, in the space of a single 
year, became a considerable settlement, 
and attracted the jealousy of the Rajah of 
Landak. The Rajah of Landak wa*! at 
this time a dependant of the Sultan of 
Bantam, and being alarmed at the reports 
which he heard, that the Sultan of Ponti- 
ana intended to block up the river and en- 
gross its trade, he dispatched an embassy 
to Pontiana, to enquire what were his in- 
icntions. The Sultan of Pontiana, though 
he professed that his intentions were not 
of a liostile nature, took care to display 
liis power, and fired off his great guns re* 
peatedly in tl)eir presence. They trans- 
mitted to Bantam a very exaggerated ae- 
count of the strength of Pontiana, th® 
consequence of which was, that the Sultan 
of Bantam conceiving himself unable to 
protect Landak, resigned it to the Dutch. 
In 177d tlie Dutch sent a strong force 
from Batavia to Pontiana to establish 
themselves in their newly acquired pos- 
sessions, and the Sultan of Pontiana, in- 
timidated by their power, allowed them 
to settle at Pontiana, where they built a 
stock.nlc fi*rt and mounted on it six guns. 
They aHo estabiished a factory, consist- 
ing of a resident, a secretary andhis clerk, 
a suigeoii, a captain with a subaltern, 
and twenty-five European soldiers. They 
also stationed an armed cutter in the river, 
whkh was likewise manned with Euro- 
peans, so that tiiey had altogetlier about 
one hundred Europeans, ])ut no native 
soldiers. Tlie Dutch now imposed what 
duties they pleased, and allowed the SuL 
tan but a very small share of them, wdiicb 
circumstance, together wdth his profus# 
manner of living, compelled the Sultan to 
run deeply in debt. In the year 1786, 
the Dutch, assisted by the force of Pon- 
tiana, dCvStroyed Sacadina and Mampawa, 
in the latter of which they placed the Sol- 
taii of Pontiana's eldest son, as Paaam- 
bahan, estabiishiiigthereafactoiy of their 
own, dependent on that of Pontiana. 
Previous however to the settlement of the 
Dutch at Pontiana, it was risited byi» 
French frigate, coinmauded by the brother 
of the French Captain^ whom the Sultan 
had fbrmeri; cat off at Passir, and wbn 
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of the equator. The bar at the entrance from Pontiana all their supplies of opium, 
has only from eleven to twelve feet at piece goods, iron, and China articles, 
high spring tides, but above this tlje river The Bugis at Pontiana cliiefly apply them- 
is very deep to an immense distance, and selves to trade, the manufacture of Bugis 
the strength of the current seldom ex- clotli, atul the working of raw silk into 
ceeds from three to three and a half miles cloths. Many of them are possessed of 


an hour, and is generally less. The an- 
chorage in the roads is safe and free from 
ihoals, and the weather, even in October, 
which is the worst month, is never so bad 
as to interrupt the regulai intercourse be- 
tween the ship and the shore. About se- 
ven miles from the mouth of tlie river, at 
Balu Layang, there is a fort on each side 
of the liver, with fourteen or fifteen guns 
mounted, being eighteen and twenty-four 
pounders 5 on the north side of the river 
and on the south side, directly opposite, 
a number of smaller guns. The town of 
Pontiana is about twelve miles from the 
mouth of tlie river, where theic is like- 
wise a fort, and some armed vessels sta- 
tioned. 

lu the town and bounds of Pontiana, 
there are settled about 3000 Malays, 
1000 Bugis, 100 Arabs, and about 10,000 
Chinese; besides these, who are the free 
inhabitants, there are a considerable 
number of slaves, many of whom me 
Javanese, and the rest of all the other 
Eastern tribes ; there are also a few 
runaway Lascars from different vessels. 
The character of the Malays is nearly 
the same at Pontiana as in other h^astern 
towns; phlegmatic, indolent and proud, 
and few of them possess much wealth. 
The Arabs live by trade ; tlicy are gene- 
rally poor when they settle, but aie re- 
spected on account of their religious cha- 
racter by the Malays. They are^ how- 
ever, neither such economists as the Bugis, 
nor so expert as the Chinese in trade, 
and at present few of them possess pro- 
perty to the amount of 20,000 dullars. 
The Cliincse seldom acquire property 
above this amount at Pontiana, though 
they are industiioiis and expert in tiade. 
They are fond of good living, and adtijct- 
ed to gambling, opium, and ineny mak- 
ing. They follow the occupations of mer- 
chants, mechanics and labourer^, nilti- 
vatc tliegiound, {li>tiil airack, make sugar, 
search tor gohi-dust, ami trade to the in- 
terior as well as along the coast. Ihe 
Chinese ot 3Iontei lino and Salakan, two 
places very uc.ti tadinthe!, and 
a siiort way to t! t lanth of 3};.mpaw-a. 
and who are estimated at 30,000, receive 


very large property, amounting to above 
100,000 dollais. They are generally poor 
when tliey c<uiie from Bugis-land, but 
soon acquire property from uniting fru- 
gality with dexterity in trade. They are 
extremely economical and even penurious 
in their manner of living, insomuch that 
the daily expense of a Bugis-man’s family, 
however great his piopeity may be, does 
not amount to above three or four wangs, 
when the meanest Chinese labourer will 
continue to spend a rupee ; and a wang 
at Poutiana is only the twelfth part of a 
rupee. 

Tlie Sultan allows them to cultivate as 
much ground as they please, wdthout any 
consideration for the same, but they sel- 
dom avail themselves of thivS permission, 
permitting their domestic slaves only to 
till as much as serves for their own sub- 
sistence. In navigation, tbe Bugis seem 
to have been stvUiouury jirobably for these 
thou.'aiui jears; the proas iii which they 
^allflunl Pontiana to Pulu Penang, Java, 
Bali, or any similar jilace, generally cost 
ft'om 150 to 300 dollars, and the whole 
outfit, as far as respects sails, cordage, 
provisions, stores, &c. for one of these 
voyages, seldom exceeds the sum of 40 or 
50 dullars, while the amount of the car- 
go is generally from 10 to 40,000 dollars. 
The crews receive no wages, but only a 
share of the adventure, according to the 
regulations of the Uiidaug-undaiig. 31any 
of these proas are lost at sea, but few 
taken by pirates, as they defend them- 
selves desperately, and never surrender. 

The duties at Pontiana on sales are six 
percent, on all piece-goods, one dollar per 
pecul on iron, ditto on steel, ditto on 
tin, ditto on saltpetre, 50 dollars per 
chest on opium, bees* wax from the in- 
terior rtvo dollars per pecul. The trade 
of Pontiana, however, lias greatly declin- 
ed. Formerly it was annually vi><itcd by 
from eight to fifteen Chinese junks; at 
pieseiu, howcier, they never cxcceil the 
number of five. Two or three Muall junks 
Come annually from vSiam, but the value 
01 their cargoes is only about 7 or 8000 
dollars each. 

fl'o be concluded in our next.) 
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MEMOIR OF RAJA RUNJEET SINGH, 

THE PKESENT RITIER OF THE SIKHS. 


Runjeet Singh, at an early age, found 
Siimself at the head of the religion and go- 
vernment of the Sikhs, a Hindu people 
situate in the Punjab, or counti7 of Five 
Rivers. To a fine and prepossessing 
figure he unites a countenance remarkably 
animated ; — his eyes are large and of jet 
black, his forehead high, nose what is 
commonly called Roman, and a mouth 
small, with an expressive smile. He pos- 
sesses a richly endowed mind ; is well 
versed in the Eastern dialects ; and speaks, 
with fluency, one or more European lan- 
guages. His ministers he selects with 
discrimination— never permitting interest 
to gain the ascendant of ability. During 
the whole of his reign, war has been his 
delight. He has, however,. little confi- 
dence in his own subjects, and seems ever 
to place his chief reliance on that hardy 
race, the mountaineers of Afghanistan. 
His recent attempt and failure iu the in- 
vasion of the valley of Kaslimir have 
attached a celebrity to his character it 
could not have otherwise obtained. In 
this instance he was actuated more by 
aval ice than aiubitiou ; more through lust 
of spoil, than anxiety to conquer Kash- 
mir, hitherto deemed iinpregii.ihh*. Mi^ 
reason calculated the dangers, iiis imagU 
uation heightened the probabilities of siic- 
in the last he was deceived. He 
relied on tlic fidelity of liis Sirdars, and 
was misled by their treachery. Rarely 
lias any native power undertaken a war 
with sueli prospects of success- — never 
one in which such flatteiiiig hopes were 
so justly disappointed. In the termina- 
tion, as on the outset of tliis disgraceful 
expedition, Runjeet Singh evinced himself 


careless of fatigue ; impatient of misfor* 
tune, generally mild, but at intervals cruel 
and inhuman. Disgrace was new tohim, 
and he revenged it on those W'ho sur- 
rounded him. His impetuosity bitik® 
forth in useless imprecations on the seve- 
rity of the season, and on the snowy 
mountains, those natural barriers of Kash- 
mir, the obstacles to his success. At 
Lahore, his capital. Raja Runjeet S.ingh 
is beheld to advantage. Wholly devoid 
of the tyranny which characterizes many 
native prince?, he happily unites in him- 
self the rarely associated qualities of aw« 
and attachment, the love and duty of hit 
subjects. His laws are mild, and equally 
administered. Genius finds in him a 
liberal patron ; and poverty, when un- 
sullied by crime, a generous benefactor. 

At Lahore splendour is without osten- 
tation-power devoid of oppression— mu- 
nificence and encouragement spring from 
the throne— gratitude and admiration 
from the people. The Punjab bears wit- 
ness of its prince's humanity in villages 
rebuilt, canals cleared, and wells sunk in 
the sandy plains which border on the In- 
dus and its branches. 

Runjeet Ji'iugU is amii.ble iu piivate life ; 
ill politics deceitful. Geneially speaking, 
the father of his subjects — terrible to his 
enemies. In his demeanour courteous, 
though in conversation somewhat reserv- 
ed. His reply to a General Officer, who 
had lately signalized himself in India, 
shews native intrepidity of soul : — ‘ Should 
the British Government attack Lahore,' 
said Runjeet Singh, ‘ its King can die 
fighting under its walls, but can never 
survive the fall of his capital.’ 


A CONCISE NARRATIVE 

OF THE 

INVASION OF NEPAL BY THE GORKHAS. 


The valley of Nepal, situated amid.st 
the immense and almost jiathless moun- 
tain groups whicii rise southward of the 
still more elevated range of Himalaya, ap- 
pears to have been rendered famous in the 
days of the Puranas, by the sublime oc- 
qtarrences in the liistory of the gods, as 

Atiatie Joum.—l^o. 13. 


well as of late by the ambition of the 
Gorklia, and tlic exhibition of Bilthth 
power. The wild spirit of mythology, as 
if delislited with .something congeoial in 
the bleakness and barrenness of nature, 
has laid the scene of some of her most stu- 
pendons legends amidst these dreary eoli- 

Voi. III. » 
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tuclcs of snow, summoning to lier aid all 
the terroi' and grandeiu' of the hills. It 
would bo a long task to enumerate the 
niulti[>licity of appearances wh'eh the con- 
descending or enraged deities have in this 
valley or its vicinity, affordeil to their 
worshippers. Kailasa Mantn.arowar, and 
the mysterious Gangutii, with iniinmer- 
able places of pilgrimage, are here all, 
more or less, approximated. The wliole 
land is retidcied sacred ; every monutain, 
sprimr, or torrent, bears a name in me- 
morial of some preternatural exploit or 
occurrence. No doubt, amongst many 
others which are presented toms, we may 
recognize an interesting fact of iiatnial 
histoiy, disguised tinder the mysterious, 
but splendid, gaib of allegory. 'J'bc snows 
of heaven tvhich descetid upon the lofty 
summit of Wahadevaka Linga, and melt- 
ing, afford her sacred v/aters to the 
Gauges, have afforded thi.s wild spirit the 
mateiials for one of her most interesting 
legends, that of tlie de.scent of Ganga. But 
it was not only ns the scene of unintel- 
ligible wonders that Nepal was renowned 
even in those day,s. If the information 
which Jlr. Wilford has produced be cor- 
rett, we learn that the valour of the 
mountaineeis was the mean-s of jdacing 
the celebrated Chandragupta on the 
throne of the eastern division of India. 

The valley of Nepal, although not above 
200 miles in circuit, at the time of the 
Gorltha invasion contained Ihecapitalsof 
three indepeinlent kingdoms. Calmandu, 
the residence of the nio-t powerful of these 
Kajas, oon'i^tell of ahont 18,000 houses, 
with a territory extetided over the sur- 
rounding hills to the north as far as 
^’ibet, and eastward about twelve tlays’ 
journey : — he is reported to have main- 
tained 50,000 troop.s. Tlie kingdom of 
Lelit Patau, although the city cont.rined 
a larger number of Iiouscs, was reckoned 
of secondary importance ; it extended 
four d.iys’ journey to the Iiorders of ?.luc- 
wainpnr. Bliatgau, which lies castwai'd 
of Lelit Patan, contained about 12,000 
l.imilios, ami stretched ea.stwaid to the 
distance of foe or .six daj.s’jouiiicy, asfai- 
ds the coiiiitiy of the Ciratas, a wild and 
sai.ige hill tribe, of whom at pieseiit little 
is kiiD'vn. Favoured by the rugged nature 
of the siirroiindiiig country, Nepal appears 
to have pi 1 erved its religion, language, 
and independence eiiually uncontaminated 
by any foreign admixtures to the time 


when the riis.-entioii.s of the rulers ot tlie 
three petty stabs afforded the opportuni- 
ty of conquest to the anibi lion .and iiilrigue 
of tlie Gorkha. Tlic nobh's of Lelit 
Patan, or as Iiy way ot euiiiieiice if is 
usually called Patan (the eit>l, bad nomi- 
nated for their sovereign n.iiiinri jro, a 
man of most extensive influence, lie lad 
not reigned however many years, wiseu 
for some reason licing di.splea.sed with Ins 
conduct, they hail removed liim from the 
sorcreignly, which they conferred on tlie 
king of Bhatgan, who as rapidly succeeded 
his predcces.sor in disgrace and detlirone- 
inent. Another king was next called to 
the throre, anil apparently in as short a 
time to e.xecution. Tlie aristocracy, for 
such it was wliich had hitherto swajed at 
their caprice the politic.s of this impor- 
tant city, were unhappily not so much 
at liberty iu tlie next offer of their 
sceptre. 

Pritliwinarayana,the Gorkha Raja, Iiad 
formerly been tributary to Patan in fbn 
days of Gainprejas : the capital of his 
original po.ssessions lies immediately we.st- 
ward of Slount Bansfoie, the lofty peak 
of which is seen from Nepal, about fifty 
miles distant. Hebad long meditated the 
subjugation of the petty neighbouring 
stares. He had aliea.ly -eized the country 
of the kings of Maiccajis, wlio were his 
relations ; and had prepared a readier ar- 
ce.ss by conciliatiiigor subiliiing the .seieral 
mountain chiefs, whose rocks and gicii.s 
lay iutcrpo.seil between Gorkha and tlie 
valley, when he was invited to his assist- 
ance against his brotlier Kings by tlie 
Prince of Bliatgau. He obejed the 
.summons, commenced hostilities aeaiiist 
Patan, and as promptly received the siih- 
iiiission of tlie nobles. His brother was 
eonstituted viceroy ; but the Raja still 
coiiliuuiug to disturb the traiiquiliity of 
his new territories, the nobles revolted, 
and set up Deliiienlen Sah the viceroy. 
For several ) eai she waged war against 
Ids brother, until the opinion of the aris- 
tocracy again changing, he also was de- 
posed from bis dignity, and made room 
for a man of Lelit Patau, poor, but of the 
royal house. The first effort of Pritli- 
winarayana against the plain, was thus 
rendered abortive. 

Decisive and energetic in his active 
measures, the king of Gorkha knew also 
how to relax or change them as the oc- 
casion might require. After more fully 
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securing the alliance of the hill people, 
he began again to descend into the plain, 
and more openly to evince his intentions. 
Cirlipur, a populous town reckoning 8000 
houses, about a league from Catmaudu, 
was the first point which anested the in- 
vader’s progress. Disappointed of relief 
from their sovereign the King of Patan, 
and pressed by the activity of the besieger, 
the inhabitants obtained the assistance of 
Gainprejas, who, without delay, gave 
battle and a complete overthrow to the 
Gorkha. A brother of the king was num- 
bered among the slain ; and Prithwina- 
rayana himself escaped with difficulty into 
the mountains, by the fidelity and vigour 
of his bearers. Gainprejas, to whom the 
honour of victory was due, was at once 
elected king by the inhabitants of the 
rescued city. This spontaneous effUvSioii 
of admiring gratitude did not however suf- 
fice to remove the suspicions or the malice 
of Gainprejas : — when the chief persons 
of the town waited on him at a confer- 
ence appointed In consequence, they were 
basely seized by his soldiers ; some were 
clandestinely put to death, and others 
openly disgraced and led about the city in 
an ignominious manner. Revenge for 
tlielr former conduct is conjectured to 
have deluded the reinstated prince to this 
coudiicr. 

The king of Gorkha, althouch thus le- 
];uh-cd u itli disgrace, could not abandon 
the uo'ouritc piojcct ot liis <imbition ; hi- 
therto Iii< ubillties or hU \alour had al- 
wiiVi ,'iiccocdcu, and geneially with great 
facility. Wild and unlettered as he might 
have been, he had no doubt frequently 
listened to a common rule of policy which 
instructs the young Hindu Raja, that 
where the strength of the lion fails, re- 
course should be had to the craftiness of 
the jackal. The mountain harriers which 
afford such security to the plain, it is very 
obvious, may be rendered, if the ptisses 
are in the hands of an enemy, the un- 
friendly means of cutting off all inter- 
course with other states. These w'c have 
before mentioned were now at the com- 
mand of the Gorkha ; accordingly, a most 
rigorous blockade vvas imposed, with the 
design of creating a famine ; and with 
such dreadful severity were the orders ex- 
ecuted, tliat a little salt or cotton found 
on a traveller was sufficient to condemn 
him to death on the next tree. On one 


occasion, some inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring village, having been detected in 
an attempt to smuggle a trifling article 
into the plain, the whole of their fellow 
villagers were, without regard to age or 
sex, or innocence, or mercy, destroyed 
with circumstances of the most revolting 
barbarity. Still however, the king of 
Gorkha was disappointed and obliged 
again to change his policy. That maxim 
which may justly be styled the last resort 
of tyrants, which has been exhibited with 
so mucli splendour and effect in the most 
important histories of our species, was 
not above the comprehension of this un- 
civilized invader. What the sword and 
famine had equally failed to effect, dissen- 
tions fomented among the nobles of the 
three kingdoms would appear to have 
speedily realized. In the execution of 
this design, we cannot but be slnick with 
the circumstance, that a large body of 
Bralimaus were the tools employed ; 
secured by the notions of sanctity and in- 
violability which all ranks of their cotm- 
trymen attach to the person of a Brahman 
these characters were suffered to traverse 
all boundaries and all distinctions; al- 
though .subjects of the enemy, tliey found 
opportunity to bribe the principal men by 
liberal promises. ^Vhen the party of the 
i’uader wa< in hi-^ c<tmiation sufficiently 
•'tKUJs he advanced a second tinio to the 
dciciices «ff Cirllpm, (lUTecting at the 
same time a military cinor which he had 
committed in the former siege, when he 
exposed his army before an unsubdued 
fortress between Catmandu and Patan, 
cities in the possession of the enemy. We 
have |»reviously seen that his disposition 
was (naturally) severe and sanguinary ; it 
was further inflamed at this time to a re- 
morseless rage by the conduct of the be- 
sieged. After several months blockade, 
the Gorkha demanded the submission of 
the inhabitants, when a letter was re- 
turned with abusive and exasperatiig 
language, a surer proof of their determi- 
nuiion to persevere, than of their courage 
or their wisdom. The instant of its ro- 
ceptioQ a general storm was oi^eredL 
He was repulsed however by the resolu- 
tion of the town's people with cooler- 
able loss ; his brother was wounded by 
an arrow, and the siege of Cirtipur was 
raised the second time. Pritlwrlliarayaua's 
attention for a season this event 
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was occupied with one of the twenty-foui' 
kings, whose territories lie to the west ; 
as soon as matters in that quarter were ac- 
commodated he recommenced the attack 
of Cirtipur. Suruparatnahis hrotlier, who 
had been wounded in the last assault, was 
the conductor of this expedition; the 
siege had continued a considerable time 
when the three kings of Nepal resolved 
to send assistance to the heroic Cirtipu- 
rans. 'fhe benefits which might liavc 
been expected from the league were how- 
ever frustrated by the treachery of the 
nobles, who out of envy to Gainprejaa 
had actually joined the enemy and fought 
against their countrymen in an unsuccess- 
ful attack made on the Gotkha’s posts. 
At the end of about seven motiths a noble 
of Lelit Patau, who had deserted to the 
Gurkhas, found means of introducing 
their forces into tlie town. The strong 
holds above the petta still held out ; but 
a general amticsty being promised, the Cir- 
tipurans exhausted by a long siege sur- 
rendered. Prithwinarayana was not pre- 
sent at this transaction, he no sooner 
learned that his gallant cneiuies were in 
ids power, than an order was transmitted 
to his commanders to put to death a se- 
lection of the principal inhabitants, and 
to cut off the noses and lips of the rest, 
not excepting the infants in arms ; these 
he ordered to be carefully preserved, that 
he might have the pleasure of ascertain- 
ing exactly, how nir.tiy souls tlierc were 
in Cirtipur. The n.ane of the unfortu- 
nate city w.K cliangcd by the brutal con- 
queior to Xua/icttopur or the Totttn of cut 
noses, 

Patan, the royal residence, was the 
next object to engage the attention of tho 
Gorkha. He laid siege to it immediately ; 
many severe engagements took place ; the 
inhabitants, on whom the fate of tlieir 
countrymen had a most appalling effect, 
beinv threateticd with the additional pu- 
nishment of losing their right hands, 
were much inclined to sui render; their 
spirit however was not yet subdued, and 
great ditficulties remained to success, 
when an event transpired which forcibly 
ciiaractcrizes the activity of Prithwinaray- 
sna’s mind, who seized with decision an 
opportuidty which enabled him to retire 
from a di.«advantageou3 advance without 
apparent disgrace, and at tlie same time 
transfer his efforts to a weaker point. 


Gainprejas, amongst other endetivours to 
obtain succours, Iiad applied to tiie Eng- 
lish, who had already detached a small 
party in the direction of Nepal to repress 
some outrages committed again.st their 
subjects by the people of Gorkha. Capt. 
Kinloch, it will be remembered, penetrated 
as far as Sidli, a strong fort in the hills, 
which he captured ; when the news was 
brought to the Kaja, he suddenly inavclied 
the whole of the Gorkha army under co- 
ver of night from the siege to meet tlie- 
European intruders who dared to appear in 
the cause ot justice, and their allies ; hut 
the Briti.sii army was not able to proceed 
amongst the hills, and the Raja returned 
to the attack of Catmandu, which he 
now considered of more easy acquisition 
than Lelit Patan. 

Gainprejas even in this extremity was 
not to be subdued by force. The Brah- 
man emissaries of the Gorkha aie related 
at this time to have engaged not only the 
nobles, but to have gained the confidence 
of the king him.self, so far it is said, as 
to obtain his credit to a plausible story 
of a conspiracy organising in his camp, 
against the liberty of his foe, who they 
promised should be delivered in cliarge to 
him.self. Tlie king thus deluded and liis 
chiefs coiTiipteil, tlie besieger found it 
no difficult matter to introduce unoppos- 
ed, a sufficient number of armed men into 
tlie ciiy, wliich he effected by night, and 
it was witii a most diligent use of a few 
minutes, that the outcast monarch escap- 
ed to Patan witli three hundred of his 
bc.st and most faithful soldiers. 

Tlie fall of Catmandu occurred in 1768. 
The Gorkha Raja witliout loss of time 
puslied forward his attempt on Patan ; 
the same methods were t^aiu resorted to 
to cajole the nobles ; he was lavish in hia 
promises, so far from deteriorating their 
possessions he would even augment them ; 
his domestic priest, in his master’s name, 
was conintissioned to engage him under 
the most awful imprecations to the ful- 
filment of his protestations. Gainprejas 
and the king of Patan perceived the 
spreading corruption, and withdrew to 
Bhatgan. For some months after his 
admission, the Gorkha adhered to his en- 
gagements, treated the chiefs with mark- 
ed attention ; even a viceroy from their 
own number was to be granted ; but on 
the day of his formal entry he succeeded 
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in securing the persons of the whole as- 
lembly which was collected at the river 
side to receive him ; their sous were al- 
ready at his coui-t as companions to his 
£On^ and an individual of each house was 
in durance at Navacut ; the conqueror 
then made a sort of triumphal entry, and 
proceeded in procession amidst his troops 
to the principal temple, and to take pos- 
session of the royal palace. It was not 
to be supposed that the uncultivated sol- 
diers of the hUls could be restrained on 
such ail occaslou ; certain it is that the 
houses and property of the nobles were 
visited with the afflictions which they in- 
contestably believed were merited. The 
consternation was excessive, but cruelty 
and perfidy could not stop here ; men na- 
turally hate those whom they have wrong- 
ed. The tyrant ordered ail the unhappy 
nobles to execution, his will was put 
into effect by characters V7ho found a plea- 
sure in the torments of their mangled 
victims. 

The torrent of invasion liad now nearly 
reached its greatest height. Lihatgan, 
lyiug to the east of the two other royal 
cities, had as yet been protected from its 
effects. Had there been auy principles of 


more elevated character among the nobles 
and the people, the Gorkha power might 
not have been sufficient even at this peri- 
od to overthrow it : but tlie same arts 
had only to contend with similar venality, 
and of course had the same result. It 
was conquered in the early part of 1769. 
Gainprejas, it may be proper to notice, in 
his last extremity sallied and rushing in 
despair towards the palanquin of the ty- 
rant received a wound which in a few days 
terminated his life. The king of Lelit 
Patan died in confinement. The king of 
lihatgan retired to end his days as a de- • 
votee at the holy Kasi. 

I’hus in the space of four years was the 
conquest of Nepal achieved ; that of the 
counti-y of the Ciratas followed. Prithwi- 
uarayana still extended his domination; at 
the time of his death it stretched as far 
as (Jooch Bahar, a di>ti ict of Bengal. Pie 
was succeeded by his elilest sou Pratapa 
Singha, who held the govorument two 
years, and was succeeded hy his eldest 
brother BahaJar Sah. Different preten- 
sions to tlie covenunent were now made, 
and the politics of Nepal were thrown mto 
the greatest confusion. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON T HE 

EXCAVATIONS AND SCULPTURES IN THE ISLAND OF 
ELEPHANTA. 

(Extracted frora the ISIS. Journal of ir. Pyke, kept in the year \7\2.) 


I HAD been here many clays constantly 
etuplo)ed in clearing the ship, so that I 
had no time for diveision of an) kind, but 
at leiii^tlj niadt- a holiday to see a famous 
pagoda on the island ofVlephanta; iny 
mriosiiy was occasioned hy having heard 
much of the stupendous works on tlic 
island of Salset, and that this pagoda 
on Elephanta was somewhui of th.it na- 
ture. The little time I had to stay here 
not permitting me to go to see the won- 
derful pagodas on Salse% I resolved to 
take to myself one day at lea.st, in order 
to view something which might give me 
an idea of the rest ; wherefore, in my 
own long boat, with Captain Baker in his 
pinnace, accompanied by Captain .Mack- 
intosh, Mr. Craddock, purser of the 
Wchfield, my doctor, and two genllemeo 


of Bombay Cistle, attended by twenty- 
four lascars and sailor^ cuijjii.u- ivu days 
provisions, 1 setoff early for Plleplianta, 
and in two bonrs* time arrived at a place 
of the Company’s call 'd Butcher’s Island, 
a low but fruitful 1 .nd, wocrc .he Com- 
pany formcily kept tii-ir cattle for the 
factory, hut now ofton plundered hy 
Caun Anjec Angri.a, that they are no longer 
ventured on it. W’e went there for ■^hoot- 
ing, but finding no came proceeded di- 
rectly for Elephanta, and canie there rn 
two hours. We (o.isted along shore, 
which was lined with sunken rocks, till 
w'e came to a bay on the S. E. side, wliere 
we saw on a small hill, a sea-taark, which 
I suppose gave name to this island, if 
being an elephant with a yoong one stand- 
ing on its back. Leariag six hands in tbo 
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boats we landed, and ascended a hill to a 
small ruinated castle that overlooks the 
bay. Just on the brow of the hill we set 
up a tent, and fenced it well about with 
stones and pricking briars, so that we 
could not be attacked on a sudden any 
other way than by the slope of the hill, 
wliich we defended by our tire-arms : for 
the famous pirate of tlie'C part-^, Canu 
Anjee Angria, very often lands here, and 
carries away all the cattle, and sometimes 
the people too. Then, having placed cen- 
tinels, we went to take a more exact 
survey of our sea-mark, the elephant, 
which stood on a small hill by himself, a 
little below our quarters : our way to it was 
now a little overgrown with briar'? ; the 
rock itself seems to have recci\ed injmies 
by time, it being cracked, and also in some 
places riawed by the weather, wiiich, in 
tlie season of the westerly monsoons, is 
very violent in these parts. But who cut 
this rock into the shape of an ele])hant is 
not now to be known upon the strictest 
enquiry. 

Having taken a survey of this, we set 
out the next morning for ilie great Pa- 
goda. In our way thither I took notice of 
a very small and nn.au vdlaste, and the 
cottagcis told U', that last niriit they lay 
tlicic in their houses, they not being 
afraid of Caun Aiigria, because of us 
English, who were so well prepared with 
lire-anns that they feared no danger. A.s 
we passed towards the great pagoda, in 
a smooth narrow ro.id cut out of the 
rock, where the ti.mnd would not natu- 
rally allow of an c’ven pa'>nge, I took 
notice of another rock, cut into the shape 
of a horse, which has obtained tiie name 
of Alexander’s horse, I know not for 
what reason. We pui^ued this road till 
we arrived at the end of the island, where, 
about one third up the mountain, we 
found the path and eutrjuice to the Pa- 
goda ; the road we went was nariow, 
but very j)lea>aut, yielding various de- 
lightful pro.'pects. In an easy a^cent 
ronn;! thv luountain at length we came to 
our iouniey’s end, and the reward of all 
oHi iruuhlc; for when we enteiei and 
btliL!'! rt’.e Pagoda, we fomid it so noble, 
so sj! u ami magnificent, that it abun- 
dauth 0- (.vcd-.d uhat I expected to find; 
for thout’; 1 IkisI heaid Avomlcrful ac- 
of tliC r ' wanks, yet the 
bait of the cuiaui- and remarkabie things 
I '=aw Ihtd never been told me, Thcchief 
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trouble which I had now w’as because the 
little time I had to stay was not sufficient 
to take a tolei able account of what 1 saw ; 
however we tell to work, and with ma»k- 
ed lines measured every pait, both length 
and hi-eadth, throughout, and found it to 
be one hundred and four feet wide, and 
out' hundred and tom feet long, and would 
have beeii a sqiiaie but tor some small 
apartments (or vestries) left at each cor- 
ner. 

In this temple theie are no windows, 
nor other light than what comes in from 
the tiiiec great enfrantvs on the north, 
the south, and the wt'=tcni sides, which 
makes the midflh' and the eastern side 
daik; So inntli tliat wc weie obliged 
to light caudles, or should not have ob- 
tained .so perfect a survey: it appeared 
that the temple comsists of seven alleys 
(aisles) ail alike, and the entianccs alike, 
which 1 will desciibe presently. Xovt 
this mountain was a vast rock, and by 
the industry of man it had been cut and 
hollowed away with so much art, that it 
became a temple, and for the pillars and 
necessary oinanients of the church they 
left supports of the same solid rock, not 
cut away, but carved in the likeness of 
pillar.?, >0 digging out this ‘•i»acious placp, 
consecrated to tlieir deity. 

At tlie east end, in the chief or middle 
niche stood the image of a queen, eighteen 
feet high from the waist to the top of the 
crown j she shewed three faces and four 
hands, all curiously carved and loaded 
with ornaments. 

In the middle of the south part of this 
temple stood a lesser temple, carved akso 
out of the same rock, us if built like 
a wall. It w'ds four-square and had a 
doorway in every side, each corner was a 
pillar, and on every side of each doonvay 
stood an image of a gigantic size, armed 
at all points as if to defend the place. 
When von enter this place you find all 
plain within, no manuer of resemblance 
or carved work to be seen ; but in the 
middle thereof a square low altar, on 
which was placed a large polished stone 
of cylindrical form standing on its basis, 
but the top or upper end was covered, 
nie Gentoos call this the stone of Maha- 
deva*, a name they give to the original 
of all things ; and this hieroglyphic of 
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God is intended to ‘vhe'.v tluu it is be}ond 
the linuted comprehensiou of man, to 
feign to himself any just ide.i of niin who 
made the world ; for, they Sii\, that no 
man can behold the great God and live, 
which is the reason that he cannot be 
represented in his proper shape. I en- 
quired into the reason of their placing 
sucli a stone there, and in that a^vful and 
solemn manner; they answered, that this 
stone is dedicated totiie honour of Maha- 
deva, who created the universe, and his 
name is placed under it, and therefore 
that the stone which defends the name of 
the great and inconceivable God from all 
pollution, is itself a holy memorial and 
monument of what cannot be described, 
but is not itself a God ; yet, being thus 
placed, though a stone, no profane or 
polluted person ought to touch it. 

The ceiling or roof of this temple is flat. 
Above is only a representation of beams 
cut in the stone, and lying along froni 
pillar to pillar. The pillars and pilas- 
ters arc of grotesque shapes; thcicare 
fifty-two, which is ten more tliau Or. 
Fryer gives account of in his description 
of this place. All the side, and the 
N. E. S.E. and S. \V. corners arc full of 
cuiious imagery of men, women, and 
beasts, and sometimes a composition of 
both. For example the effii'ics of great 
persons compelHng their ‘Ujlij- cts to obe- 
dience, othois executing justice, other-, 
as we conceived by the aspect of their 
face-, shewing mildnes- and gi\ hig friendly 
admonitions, and some «-ho\\ iiig their feats 
of war. 

1 now return to give some more particu- 
lar account of the imagery wiiliiii the 
temple. In the S. E. gate were carved out 
all the solemnities of the marriage of a 
Geiitoo prince or laja, as we guessed 
him to be by a particular sort of line or 
cord he w'ore about him, that none others 
are allowed to wear ; oppo.sitc to this is 
the figure of a king sitting on his throne, 
with divers attendants, and on each side 
a woman in a pleading posture, witliau 
armed man holding a child by the leg iu 
one hand, and in the otlier a sw’ord, as if 
going to divide it, and this bccau-e of the 
likeness to the story we called the history 
of Solomon’s justice. There were divers 
other representations of which we learned 
not the stories. There were some wdth 
»ix hands, almost ail bearing weapons, 
*iid haring habits of defence; one had the 


body of a man with the head of an ele- 
phant. 

There is neither writing nor character 
to discover what people it belonged to, nor 
any distinct dress, for the different habits 
fo all the Indian people appear in one 
figure or other, and no man that I have 
yet met w'ith can tell who w’ere the proper 
inhabitants of this place, or who built 
this temple ; but I have been informed, 
that the great fane, or pagoda, on Salset, 
is vastly superior to this in all respects, 
and that Captain Baker has taken a great 
deal of pains to describe it. 

Ramajee Coraajee, the Company’s bro- 
ker on Bombay, tells me there are several 
very fine temples of this nature, far ex- 
ceeding these, up in the country ; but 
wherever the Moors come they destroy 
tliem, because of the imagery, and the 
Portuguese for the idolatry, so that most 
of them are now falling to decay; yet I 
take this sort of building to be much inoie 
durable than any of the European build- 
ings whatever ; for it seems to me that 
nothing but an earthquake could entirely 
destroy it; it must therefore endure til! 
nature itself decay, when this and all 
things else mu<t end. When this was 
begun, though 1 am far from knowing, 

I yet take the liberty to make some con- 
jectures. 

If wo look back to tlu' creaiion of the 
world, wo shall find that men did first 
offer sacrifices in the fields ; afterward# 
they rolled huge stones to the place where 
they worshipped, as a memorial that the 
place was hallowed. Succeeding ages 
erected altars somewhat more methodi- 
cally, and fixed them in grove'=5, and oi> 
the goodliest and pleasantest parts of tlie 
mountains, some in grottos and darker 
recesses and solitudes ; as the Chinese, 
though they have many temples, conse- 
crate to their gods places ou the lops of 
hills, iu caves, in grottos, and on rocks, 
iu groves, Ac. : but later times increas- 
ing in experience and wisdom, men arriv- 
ed at the pertection of building noble and 
regular structures, and all fur the purpose 
of paying religious duties and homage to 
the deity they adored. 

The ancient Egvptians appear first to 
have excelled in the curious art of arclii- 
tccture, and have many great monu- 
mental pyramids yet standings, shewing 
their ancient industry and ingenuity. 
Solomon, in his temple at •Jerusalem, im- 
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proved the style of building, but he was 
inspired by the Fountain of Wisdom him- 
self, and might well exceed those who 
had gone before him. This work I con- 
clude to be much later than any of those 
times, though it seems to have copied 
somewhat from each of those diJcrent 
styles of building ; for ail the pillars here 
are nearly of such forms as I have seen 
described in old draughts for the pillars of 
Solomon’s temple, only these, as they are 
supposed to support a greater weight, are 
made lower ; neither are they like to any 
of theTuscan, Grecian, or Roman orders: 
but the temple itself, being only a large 
grotto, has a close afBnity to the Egyptian 
method; as for instance, the twelve 
chambers at the four comei-s. This, 
indeed, being the natural rock, is more 
capable of being capacious than the pyra- 
mids which needed many thick waiis to 
support the top. 

The earliest account of such temples 1 
have met with in history, is that men- 
tioned by Job Ludoiphus, in his history of 
Ethiopia, nowpublished in English ;where- 
iu (page 170) he gives an account of Ne- 
gus Lalibala, who in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when lie came to rule 
the kingdoms of Ethiopia, sent for artists 
out of Egypt, and after a wonderful man- 
ner of building unheard of till that day, 
he did not cement stones and bricks toge- 
tlier with lime and loam, nor compact 
the roof wiih rafters, but hollowed out 
whole solid rocks, leaving pillars for or- 
nament where requisite, the arches and 
the walls being throughout all of the same 
one stone, of which the Ethiopian poet 
aingeth thus ; — 

To mighty Lalibala peace. 

Who stately structures reared ; 

And to adorn the pompous piles. 

For no expenses spared. 

By vast expense and toilsome pains, 

Tlie rock a church became. 

The roof, the floor, and squared sides. 
All one contiuued frame. 

No stones in blended mortar laid. 

The solid parts divide ; 

Nature has carved all without. 

Within the woikman’s pride. 

Alvarez gives an account of ten temples 
all formed after this wondcrl'ui manner in 
Ethiopia, which weie twenty-four years 
finishing ; he saw them all, and gives a 
ilraugbtof tkeuj tp picture, in lus history of 


that counrty published in Italian at Rome. 
And Ludoiphus in his histoiy before-men- 
tioned, page 391, says that formerly ar- 
chitecture as it was “ in request so it was 
an art weli known amongst them, as is 
evident by the ruins of the city Axuraa, 
and the structures of magnificent temples 
cut out of the liviug stone rocks ; but tlie 
imperial seat being removed, those build- 
ings grew out of date, their kings choos- 
ing rather to abide in tents or pavilions, 
being because of their wars accustomed 
to camps.” 

Thus we find that the Egyptian work- 
men were the builders of such like temples, 
and also that before the days of Lalibala, 
that is about five hundred years ago, this 
astonishing kind of workmanship had not 
been heard of in Ethiopia, wherefore I 
estimate this not to be older, perhaps of 
lesser date, for this temple was never 
quite finished ; for by some figures which 
are but half carved, it would appear that 
their work was suddenly broken olF. It 
seems to me probable, that when Tamer- 
lane the Great, who was a Muhammadan, 
(from whom the present Mogul is the 
twelfth in descent) had conquered India, 
the worship of imagery was entirely over- 
turned, and the chief of the Gentus driven 
to the end of the kingdom, and by the 
time they could be well settled in those 
parts, the Portingals that came into In- 
dia under Vasco in the year 1497, about 
two hundred and sixteen years ago (1712), 
might drive them there, as is easy to do 
to a people that dare not kill even a beast 
in their own defence. The Banians say, 
that all the people who did live in these 
islands are gone into the Raja’s countries 
where they are defended in the exercise 
of their religion. 

The famous Linschoten in his East In- 
dia Voyages mentions this pagoda, which 
in bis time was esteemed the high and 
chief temple. Page 81, he says, that the 
true name of this island is Pory, but call- 
ed by the Portuguese Elephanta. He com- 
mends greatly the workmanship exhibit- 
ed there, which he says was thought to 
be the performance of the Chinese, when 
they used to traffic in the country. When 
the Portuguese settled in Malacca, they 
prohibited the China vessels from passing 
further ; and about the same time they 
took possession of these islands. I must 
acknowledge that a great portion of the 
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work has a Chinese appearance as the 
open porticos, tanks, cornices, beams, &c. 
The middle figure also in the east side is 
like one of the China idols called Uiioiii- 
eng Poussa, for a Chinese would have al- 
tered the form of his idol for one more 
in vogue and fasiiion in the crnintry where 
he happened to reside. For instance, in a 
great pagoda at the city of Chusan, I 
have seen Quonieng Poussa sitting on an 
ass with a child in her arms after the man- 
ner we paint the blessed Virgin's flight 
into Egypt, and I have been told by a Chi- 
nese, ignorant of the difference between an 
idolatrous and Protestant Christian, that 
they worshipped the same gods as we do, 
and that she we called La Santa Virgem 
was'^Quonieng Poussa. 

As for the opinion of some that these 
mighty works were executed by Alexan- 
der the Great, it is very improbable, for 
neither the Greeks nor the Persians, whose 
manners he most affected, built after this 
manner, nor did he stay in India long 
enough to perform such stupendousworks; 
besides we do not find that he came into 
this part of India, and could have but 
small reason to seud his army from the 
main to perform such labours on the small 
islands of this coast ; and to conclude, 
none of the Grecian historians mention 
such woiks to have been perfoiuK'd by 
him, whilst they are paitieular as to Jhc 
vemaikable passages of his lire. But siip- 
po>ii)t he built tins, who built the rest? 
and how canit' ilieii histoiy to be lost ^ 

'I'hc Bralimans un the spot assert that 
there are holy men in the Raja’s country 
who can give account of all these thingb, 
and that they are recorded in their 
Sanskrit hooks which they will not teach 
the Christians. "Fhe Gentn Rajas claim all 
these countries, looking upon Moguls and 
Europeans as inirudcrs. 

I proceed now to describe their holiest 
place, the altar of Maliadcva, on which 
no offerings were fo be made, but the de- 
vout expressions of dean and unpolluted 
hearts. In three chapels or smaller tem- 
ples dedicated to Mahadeva the Great, or 
High God, stood three altars exactly si- 
milar, except in size, consisting of a cjlin- 
drical stone rising from a square pediment; 
one was in a tank of water about eight 
indies deep, to prevent any thing unclean 
coming near to it, and no other kind of 
•arved work or other manner of orna- 
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nieut was in the inside of any of the tem- 
ples. But on theii holidays Ramajec says 
they u^ed rich perfumes, incen.se, and th« 
fiiie.st flowers to make a sweet smelling 
savour, and burned lights within them ; 
the re^t I did not learn, for he said that 
if he told me of the ceremonies I could 
not understand them. 

In the same mountain at both the north 
and south entrances are other pagodas 
all full of imagery. Each temple has a 
square tank of spring water, near or with- 
in it, to purify those who entered ; yet 
now the temple is in no lack of pollution, 
for the Portuguese who live theie, fodder 
the cattle therein to defend them during 
the rainy season from the violence of the 
monsoons ; they have also broken many of 
the images, and lately one of their Fidal- 
gos to divert himself with the echo which, 
is here most admirable, brought a great 
gun and fired several shot into it, which 
has broken some of the pillars, though 
the wliole fabric seems to be as durable 
as ever. 

\Vc shot some doves with our small 
guns, for there are many which hatch 
among the carved work, and we killed 
one snake which we found in the middle 
of the floor. > 

Some of our company whilst we viewed 
flic in^Kle, sinaeycd the top of the moun- 
and found that ever) part yielded a 
ruiious j)io.>peci, being situated in the 
most delightful part of all these islands. 
The water here is excellent, and the land 
fruitful, and in our opinion the place is 
liealthy, there being no swamps but th« 
greate.>t part of the island hilly land, 
they ha\c the benefit of every breeze of 
wind. Beside these three pagodas, I am 
informed there is another at about half a 
mile distance, but we had not time to go 
thither. 

All the pillars and pilasters that are the 
seeming support of the great temple, are 
in total heiglit seventeen feet, on which 
beams are represented lying across, thuf 
raising the ceiling or flat roofhigher; and 
among all the ancient buildings which I 
have seen in England or France, 1 have 
remembrance of none such. We then fell 
to measuring the two lesser pagodas at 
the north and south sides of this great 
one. That on the north side is fifty-eight 
feet long in front, tour such 

columns, and twenty-^ur feet wide ; 
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its southern side stood a chapel full of 
fine imagery j and concerning one of those 
figures, a man’s body with an elephant's 
head, they tell this fable, that a cruel and 
tyrannical raja (for all the deities they 
feign to have been so at first) had a son 
in whom the people delighted for the 
mildness of his temper and othei virtues; 
hut one day as this sou was asleep he cut 
off his head, and threw it into the sea, 
when a great prophet coming by denounc- 
ed gteat calamities and afflictions on the 
bloodthirsty monarch for taking away the 
life of one born to be a god and iinmoitul. 
Themotliei of the young prince prayed him 
to ic>tove her son’s life, who ordered that 
they should cut off the head of some noble 
l)ea^t and place it on the \oung king’s 
sl]Ouidei•^, when there happened to be no 
noble creaiuie neai but a young ele- 
phant ; they applied its head, when the 
graft succeeded. The young prince lived 
and became very famous, governing the 
hingdoiii of bis cruel father; when he 
grew up lie married : his wife bore a 
white elephant, of whidi they tell miracu- 
lous things. The imagery of this place 
*eenis not so antique as the rest. Oppo- 


site to this is anothet temple of the same 
size, without imaces ; a sprin? has filled 
it with water, and in the middle is a 
temple of Mahadeva, twent\-foiir feet 
square, cnchcled by an i>Iand about nine 
feet wide; in front of the entrance is an 
aimed woman with six haiicls, whose title 
we know not. On thesoiilli ot the gieat 
temple also is a large tank, then a pagoda 
similar to the last, but not above ten feet 
high; the colonnade is fifty feet long, with 
a chapel of Mahadeva, and a dark room 
twenty-seven feet sjjuare, each with a 
naked figure of a woman with six hands, 
and in each a different weapon. The 
principal fitrure in the middle of the east 
side {the Tiimurti) is set out with much 
carved work, and is very large, measur- 
ing from tlie top of the crown to the waist 
eighteen feet. Having thus taken a view 
of this great pagoda we left it, and, hav- 
ing refreshed ourselves at the tent, em- 
barked in our boats and steered for Bom- 
bay, where we arrived that night, after 
si>endiug two days with au industry about 
trifles, which if I had rightly applied to 
tlie art of getting money, would have 
tended to a belter purpose. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

CULTtTRE OF THE WHITE POPPY .AND PREPARATION OF OPIUM, 
AS PRACTISED IN THE PROVINCE OF BAHAR. 


The soil of Baliar consists of clay, and 
a large proportion of crystailinc and cal- 
careous sands ; in many places white mica 
abounds, in others calcareous grii^ which 
the natives burn into lime ; on the sur- 
face, natron, nitrous and alimentary s.alts 
frequently vegetate, and a selenitic salt is 
often found. Theeaith is of a pale colour, 
readily diffusing in the mouth. It effer- 
vesces a ioleutly with nitrous acid, which 
quickly dissolves the calcareous particles. 

The field being well prepared by the 
plough and harrow, and i educed to an 
exactly level superficies, is divided into 
quadi angular area.s, seven feet long and 
five broad, with intervals of two feet, 
which are raised five or six inches, and 
excavated .'<• to form aqueducts forcon- 
veyh’g watir to each area, for which pur- 
po e a well is piovded in every field. 


The seeds arc sown in October and No- 
vember; tbe plants arc allowed to glow 
six or ten inches fioni each oti.cr, andare 
pleiuifiilly supplied with water. 

V. hen the young plants are six or eight 
inches high, they are watered more spar- 
ingly ; but the cultivator strews over th® 
areas a nutritient compost of ashes, cow- 
dung, and a large portion of nitrous earth 
scraped from the highways and old mud 
walls. 

When the plants are near flowering, 
they are watered profusely to inciease the 
quantity of juice. When the capsules are 
half grown, no more water is given, ajid 
they begin to collect the opium. 

At sunset two longitudinal double in- 
cision^* are made up on each half ripe cap- 

• 1 iiu I’ls’.riimciii itu winch this operaiion »> 
effected, consist, snnply of two thin plates ofste^l. 
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?ulo, |)as.>ing iipwarits, caie being taken 
not to penetrate the internal c.ivity ui tire 
cap^dle. The iucisioiis are repeated evety 
■evening until eacli capsule has received six 
or eight W(>uihls ; the\ au* then allot\'ed 
to ripen their .'Cedr'. The ripe capsules 
afford Jittle ur i.o juice. Wert the wound 
made in the heat of the day, a cicatrix 
T^'ouid be too soon lonned; whilst the 
night dews, by their moisture, fruourthc 
extiilatiou of the juice. Karly in the 
morning old women., boys, ami girls, col- 
lect the juice by scrapiny; it off tire wounds 
with a small iron scoop, and deposit if in 
an earthen pot, where it is worked by the 
hand in the open sunshine until it becomes 
of considerable spissitude. It is then form- 
ed into globular cakes of four pounds 
weight, and placed in little earthen basins 
to bee.xsicated : the cakes are covered over 
with jjoppy or tobacco leaves, and diicd 
until fit for sale. Opium is fieqneiuly 
adulterated with cow-dmigl*, and the ex • 
trad of the poppy plant (d)taincd by boil- 
ing, and by vaiums other substances, 
which are kept secret. 

The seeds are sold in the maiUct«, and 
are reckoned eating. Tl>ey are 

vised in emul>ioi^, and cuter into i!ie cool- 
imi prescriptions of tiie Hindu'^tani j)hy- 
siciaus. Opium is Iiere a consider ihlc 
branch of trade. About fh’ po- . 
weight are amm.uly tNjMui.'d I’.r,*;!)-: 
Gamres, most of which cocs to ' liina and 
the nastein kland'i, wheiv it UMUdly 

about an iiicU md a li.'t I'.iig, .rc llc'd . f an 
hiclt broad, \n 1 i * li ii, v'.ucd nauUcl.anrt bound 
toiach othei with a thic.td, tin {l unt^ bcii gktpt 
sepaiate by one tiun the 1 -^ mire, each 
having two shaipened pumis ; Imu <«pf»idi 5 in es 
are marked on the pla.U. A ihrv »d noose 13 
placed on the foiefinger. 

t N'lmetimes to so great an amount, that it may 
be d'uibicd wiietlur ilie conaumer eat moreoftlic 
adulteration tlian of tl.e iiiui; ; a < iicutnstai.ce 
wliicli siiows till winch cKisitd ol the 

Company’s t.iking ti.e trade ol tins a-iit'.c in o 
then w«n hands. 


sold at from two to six Spanish dollais 
per pound. 

The good and bad uses of opium are 
well known and desciibed in European 
books. The native-^ nearly the 

same purposes, only making a bolder use 
of it. They take it as a cordial uiicuially, 
by which they aio agreeably inehriated at 
a small expence. It is supposed to give 
vigour and courage, and is taken previous- 
ly to all daring and aukious attempts ; 
but by too frequent use it emaciates the 
person, and a languid stupefaction ap- 
jiears in the countenance. 

In the late famine of 1770, it was piiiv 
cliar-ed by the unhappy sufferers at exorbi- 
tant prices, to allay tliecravings of hunger, 
and to banish the dreadful prospect of 
death. 

Opium is beat up with a few cooling 
secd^in form of a cataplasm, spread upon 
a leaf of the ricmu>, and applied to tunii- 
fied g!aml.‘, partieulaily to (l’'•cu«.s syphili- 
tic swellings, for which piir})osc it i** not 
inferior to any Euro]»ean preucripliuR. 

The Ciiinese Mnoke oiiuim vvith their 
tol»acco as tire erreatest dclloacy. After 
the ceremony of salutati‘''n, it is tiie first 
Compliment paid to a •‘ti anger or visitor. 
The Malays both smoke and chew opium 
to O-XCe'^s. 

1 l,'\con.;‘* d the dc er'i'n.'n of tlit 
- ii i' Of I c luMti O' . ’ botani- 
cal wiltci. ft lac- l^ayiUer 
nm of Liiuitcu'. It glows in ihitain 
without care to be a much 'Statelier plant 
than in this country with the utmost art* 
(Ipium may prohabI\ he produced in Bri- 
tain or xXuieiica, upon cround> of little 
value, and gi' e employment to the aged 
and joung who arc unfit for laborious 
work. One acie \ichh l.eie sixty pounds 
of opium, which, valued at only nine 
shillings per pound, gives twenty-seven 
pounds per acie produce. 


lllAX>hATIO-\ 
or A 

HISTORY OF THE PORTUGUESE LANDING IN INDIA. 

trritten on Leaves of the Brnh Tree^ or *ila, hi the Malahnr Language. 
(The original was obtained from the Veucaticota Raja who is of the Tatattri family.) 

When the Emperor Perumal was about country of Malabar in rtiares to the dif- 
lo depart for Mecca, he gave the whole ferent Rajas ; at which period the Tam*- 

£ 2 
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ri^ Z.imoiin was at some distance, which 
wa> the lea-son of his not havini' a 
country given to liim. The Tainuvi Haja 
aftei this came hack ; Permnal irave his 
i seal and sword to him, telling the Taimi- 

’ ri he must conquer countiics, and retain 

them by that sword, Aceoidiugly in a 
short time the Tamnri Ihda emplojed 
himself diligently to do as Pennnal ordei- 
ed him, and he c:,>t llu country of Ivori- 
kotef. At this time tiie people of the 
tribe of Ulain came to see the Raja, look 
\ np their residence at Korikote, and from 

* divers coimtiies meichants and trades- 

people came ; and by exeicisiug their re- 
spective callings, Korikote began to grow 
a large place. Throughout the whole of 
>Ialabar, the cityof Koiikotc was the first 
in rank. After this the tribe of Islam 
came from several places, and assembled 
together, by which the Tamuri became 
the most powerful, and the juiucipal 
among the Rajas of iMalabar, of whom 
some were possessed of strength and some 
were not. In this period none of the 
Rajas passed each others boundaries, 
which was agreeable to the orders of 
Rerumal at Ins dcpaiture. Their king- 
doms extended some one kathumj, and 
some more. J**onic of thtuu had 100 men, 
some 200, some 300, some 1000, some 
§000, some 10,000, some 100,000, and 
some had still more. In some countries 
there weic two Rajas, in some three, and 
jn others even more. In the countries tliat 
had two Rajas, if one was more powerful 
than the other, lie would not quarrel with 
and trespass in the otlieis boundaries. If 
any did quarrel, he would get no one to 
assist him. Amongst these Rajas, the one 
who had most men governed the country 
from Teke§ KollaniH to Kaniakumaii^f : at 
this time his name was Tripathi**. The 
next Raja reigned over Madi Walaput- 
nam, around Kaiiuanur, Edckalt, and 
Ohurmapurani j he was called the Kola- 

• The mode in which the Malabar? write the 
ofhrUl title of tneir Raja, winch Europeans apell 
i^aniorin. 

■* Spelt and called hy Europeans Calicut, 
i f'ommoniy spelt Coss, a distance of four 
miles. 

i Tck^ IS South. j| K'lllam, the name of a 
place, calk'd by Europeans Quilon, to the north- 
watd of Cochin. 

*1 Kaniaknniary is Cape Camorin. 

•• The official l ame of the Travancore Kaja*s 
Sircar li T'ropa>auun, taken, probably, from 
I’lrnpaUiy. 


tiiTi* Kaja. But amongst these Rajas^ 
in point of dignity, power, and consider- 
ation in foreign coiintiies, the Tamuti 
was pre-eminent ; and amidst all the re- 
maining Uaja> ill Malabar in honours and 
dignities, the Tamnri stood first. Tlie 
reason of thi'^ wa> the gift of the seal and 
.sword by the Kinperor Pcrimud, who him- 
self rcjwsed confidence in the tribe of 
Islam ; after w'bo.sc departuje they came 
and settled in the coimtiy, put trust iu 
theTaniuri, and on account ot ihi^ friend- 
ship, strangers came from other countries 
witli shipping people, whom the Raja re- 
ceived honourably, and sent them away 
in a friendly manner. When the Raja 
went to any place, either for war or any 
other affair of consequence, thesvvord was 
can ied before him, as formerly before Pe- 
runiai. If any circumstance occa.sioned a 
war between the Tamnri and any other 
of the Malabar Rajas, and they gave him 
either money or country, and sued fov 
peace, then he retired ijuietly and left 
them ; but if any of the Rajas neither 
gave money or country, he then would 
not cause liis army to commit dovastation, 
but remained fur a length of time upon 
the boidei.s of that country, till he wa& 
satisfied ~siicli wa.s flu* ancient custom, 
nor couhl he act in any other manner. 
But if quarrels and wars arose among the 
other Rajas of Malabar, they slaughtered 
each other, and ruined each others country. 
The History of the FringU'\- cotuing into 
Malabar. 

In the year of the Taliha 904+, or the 
sixth of Karkatiom 672§, three of the 
Fringis* ships came to Pandaranykol- 
lamll. It being in the monsoon, they 
anchored there, and came on shore. They 
went to Koiikote, where they learnt all 
the news of Malabar. At this time they 
did not trade, but returned again to their 
own country, Portugal : — it is supposed 
the motive of their coming was for pepper. 
'I'wo years aftenvards they returned from. 

* Kolatirn is called by Europeans Kol.istry. 
The word u derived from Kola, a ihm piece of 
stick, and Tirri, cotton, when wound round it to 
form the wick of a lamp. 

t Fnngi, a vulgar name for a European, chiefly 
confined to the Portuguese, 

t The term by which the Musiilniam, of Mala- 
bar Signify the Hegira. 

h fi72, Malabar style, of which the year 980 
commenced tbc Uth Sept. !ti 04 . 

>: A place two miies south of Koilandi, and 
thirteen north of Calicut. 
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Portugal with six sliips, and came to Kori- 
kote. They landed ; and while they were 
trading in a merchunl-llke manner, the 
Fringis said to the 'ramuri’s Karjakars*, 

‘ If you will put a stop to the trade of the 
Arabs and Mapillasf , vve will give more 
money to the SircarJ than they do* Du- 
ring this time the ^lapilLis and Fringis 
quarrelled, and came to blows. Tlie Raja 
ordered some of liis people to go and put 
a stop to it ; the Fringis quarrelled with 
them too, and seventy of their people were 
killed in the affray. All the rest went on 
board their ships, and fired their large 
guns at those assembled on the shore ; 
they in return fired at them. It continued 
for n short time, and the whole of the 
ghips then sailed for Cochin, where they 
landed, saw the Raja of the country, built 
a fort there : tliis was the first Fringifort 
that was built in Malabar. There was at 
the time a Pally § there,' which the Fringis 
pulled down and destroyed. Tliese ]>eople 
remained at Cochin, and earned on the 
business of merchants in a piopcr man- 
ner. Tliey then went to Kanunur, lived 
among the people there in a peaceable 
manner, and built a foit ; they carried on 
divers kinds of merchandize, bought pep- 
per ; some of them went to Portugal. 
TliO cause ot their coming from and re- 
turning to such a dhuince, \v.i’> Mjppi'^ed 
to be for pep^iei. A >ear uller thi?, four 
ships came from Ptirtugal ; they landed 
at ((t(inn and Kanaiiur, wlicic they 
ln)uulit pejipei and ginevr ; again they 
went hi' lie. At the expiration of two 
years, twenty-eight ships came from Por- 
tugal ; they again returned with pepper, 
ginger, and divers other goods. At this 
period the Tarauri Raja went against the 
Cochin Raja, and captured the others 
Kowlgumll. During the war, three of the 
Cocliin Raja?? were killed ; and the Ta- 
inuri having conquered the Cochin coun- 
try, went to Korikote. A year after this 
period, ten ships came, seven of themfresh 
ships, and three of them belonging to the 
former twt lit) -ciglit, which, alter setting 
off, put back agtiiu. The seven fre.-li ships 


♦ Karyakar is a Malabar term f-ir a Minister of 
Government. 

t Mapilla is the name given to thn-c Miisal- 
man-’ descendants of Arabs who aie settled m 
Walabar. 

t Sircar means Government. 

I I'dllv IS itie name lor the Mapilla**placc of 
worship 

B Kowigum means palace. 


took in their lading of goods at Cochin, 
and went away ; the other tliiee remained 
there. On hearing this, the Taninri Raja 
setoff to Cochin with 100,000 iVayrs*, 
and several Mapillas, for the purpose of 
seizing Tliese ships ; but a very great 
firing was kept up, and at that time they 
could not get into Cochin. After this the 
Ponanyvvaikel Mapillas fitted out three 
vessels, embarked on them, and sailed to 
where the tliree ships w’ere ; a battle took 
place between them, and many of the Map- 
illa^ having been killed, they retreated. 
The next day the Ponanywaikel people 
and the Baligat people together fitted 
out four vessels ; the people of Kapata 
and those of Kollam fitted out three, to- 
gether seven vessels, on which the Ma- 
pillas embarked, and had a severe engage- 
ment with the Fiingis, in which they 
suffered no defeat ; but as the tains were 
near, the Tamuii withdrew his people to 
Calicut. 

On Thmsday the 22d of the month 
Mctha, in the year of tlie Taliha 91.>, or 
Malabar style, the Fiingis came to 
Korikote, entered the town, burnt the 
Miskala Pally, got into 'the Tamiiri’s 
Kowlgum, and tliere took up their abode. 
At this time the Tamuri Raja was absent 
on a war against a distant country; the 
whole of thcNa}i> about Korikote ns* 
^cmbled Togt-tluT, attacked ibe Fiingis, 
and tlrove them fiom the Kowlgum, 
ill whicli action the latter lo^t 500 men 
killed, the rest of them embarked on their 
vessels and went away. Once before the 
above date, the Fringis disembarked from 
their ships at Pouauif ; and of the ves- 
sels laid up there they burnt about fifty, 
and killed seventy Mapillas. After this 
the Fringis sailed for Teke Kollarn, had 
an intemew with the Raja, addressed him 
respectfully, and built a fort there; nor 
<lid they jirocure any where so much pep- 
JK.T as at Cochin and Teke Kollam, which 
WJis the reason of their erecting the fort. 
After this the Fringis went to Goa, and 
captureil it, at which period Goa belonged 
to Adil Shah Sultan. The Fringis then 
made it the principal place of their resi- 
dence for tlie transaction of all affairs in 
Malabar. Adil Shah Sultan attacked 
the Fringi>, ami retook Goa ; hut they 

* ^ayrs art- 1 lie hereditary wldiery Malabar. 

t Ponatii, d large Mapilla town on the sea 
C'last. so called from I’on or Poon, gold, and An^, 
a nail. 
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returned in great force, and a second time 
carried it. Tliey then built several forts 
in that country, collected their forces, and 
the power of the Fringis from that time 
increased daily, at which period they and 
the "i amuri Raja had some friendly con- 
ferences together, and made jreace. The 
cause of this was, tliat from tire time of 
the fonuer quarrel, the trade of the Ma- 
nillas decreased ; and the person who 
was then Tainuri had been some time 
dead, and the Elia* Raja had succeeded, 
who coflsidei’ed that it might be good 
policy to be at peace witli tlie Fringis, 
that it would cause loth his city and tire 
trade of the ^lapillas to flourish in the 
same way that the traflic of ('ocliin and 
Kananuv did ; that on these coiuiitioiis, 
if their differences were made up, it 
would be ooneticial to Korikotc. In this 
treaty an article w’as inserted by the Ta- 
inuri, that the Mapillas in his domin- 
ions should every year load four vessels 
with ginger and pepper, and sail for Mecca, 
without any hindrance given by the Frin- 
gis, to w’hich the latter assented. And 
when tlic Fringis began the building of 
the fort, the i^lapilhs commenced their 
voyage for Arabia with tire four sliips ; 
they sailed under the tlag and of 

the Fringis : — tlii" was in the jear of the 
yaliha 921, or 689 Malabar style. The 
above vessels disposed of their cargoes, 
and returned again to Korikotc, at which 
time the Fringis liad finished the fort ; 
after which they u'ould not permit the 
ginger and pepper to be carried to Mecca, 
but prevented every other j»owcr fnnn 
trading in these or any other ai ticlts, ex- 
cept the 9 iselve 8 . And they declared, that 
if they saw a root of ginger or a graiu of 
pepper embalmed on any otlier person’s 
vessel, they would seize and detain such 
vessel with all its cargo. They then began 
to consider how to seize and carry olF the 
Tamuri Raja, but their deceit did not 
succeed. This was the manner of plan- 
ning it : — aftci they had finislicd the fort, 
and rendered it strong, they built a house 
near it for the lesidcueeoftiieRaja. Some 
of the Fiingis waited on the Tamuri, and 
told liirn, that tiie king of Portugal had 
8£ut lijiu a pieseut, and tliat he must 
come there to receive it. He accordingly 
went, and while residing there, one of 
the Fringis came, and informed him of 

^ 

« means secood^ 


the deception intended. Immediately on 
hearing this, the Raja said; ‘ I am emiiig 
to the Tank, and will return again imme- 
diately by which means lie effected hi« 
escape. Tlie Fiingy wlio had gi\eu this 
infoiniation to the Raja, was sent by his 
comrades to Kanaiiur. Tlie Fringis now 
began to kill the Nayrs, and to foice the 
Mapillas from their abodes ; on which all 
the latter withdiew from the coast, and 
assembled together to tliccast wai d, among 
the Majnllas living in Cocliin. Of the 
Alnpanmai*, Ahumatha Marca, Kuahaly 
Marca, and Aly Marca, tbe>e tlnee men 
set off fiom (’ocliin, together with their 
fnllowcis. They came to Koricote, had 
an interview' w ith the Raja ; on w'hich tlie 
Fringis ccii-'hlered them as intending to 
act iniuiica^ly against them. They col- 
lected w’arliue stores, set off from Cocliio, 
came to Ponanywaikel ; they bmded there, 
destroyed the houses, burnt some of the 
Pally ; they cut down the cocoa-nut trees 
growing by the sea side, and killed some of 
the people. They staid there one day 
after this, and the next night they sailed 
for Pandrany Kollem, wdicre they seized 
all who Iiad come to trade, and forty of 
their ves'c's ; ^olno of tlie peo]de there 
were aKo hilled. Jn this inaiiiier didthey 
devastate the countr} , ami rendered it 
impossible for the inbahitaiitsio icMue in 
their abodes; on which the Tammi pro- 
paicd logo to war with llicjii ; Imt a^ !u- 
w.is himself ab^elit at the time fiom 
Kcrikote, he sent his royal writing to his 
Kar\ak;u Eliathaf to get ready. On see- 
ing the loycd wiitimr, he immediately 
began to collect warlike stoics ; and the 
iMapillas from several countries a.'sem- 
bled, and cam • to Korieotc, by wiiich 
time the Tamuri Raja also airived. Im- 
mediately the wai’ began. Many days 
having expired, and the provisions in the 
fort being expended, and not having it m 
tlieir pow'er to get a supply, they embarked 
atl tl.eii- property ou their ships, destroyed 
the fort, and, unknown to those on the 
outside, they got to their ships and went 
.away. This was on the 16th day of the 
month Mahasanam, in the year of the 
Taliha 933, or 701 .Malabar style. In 
this war two thousand Na\rs andMapil- 
ia^ died. In consequence of tiiis, the Ta* 

* Moopa significia header principal person.^ 
Moopanmans p'urah 

t Ehatlia is second, his second minister i* 
point of rank. 
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muri and tlie Fiiiigis were niucii exas- 
perated against each other ; and in a .short 
time, the Mapillas having repaired their 
vessels, they Itegan to embark ginger, pep- 
per, and otlier articles of trade, for Giiz- 
zerat and other countries. Tltey now 
sailed witliotit eitiicr flag or p.-Ls^poi t . 
Some of their vessel.s tiie Fringib .sci.ed, 
some tiiey drove ashore by means of tiring 
at them, ancl others arrived at their des- 
tined ports, and tiaded without molesta- 
tion. After tiie monsoon of the .above 
year, tl'.e Mapillas of Dhurmapat.tm and 
their friends mad? peace with the Fringi.s, 
sailed under their flag and passpoit. The 
Taumri, his .subjects, .and the Fringis, 
had now been long at variance, wl.en in 
the year of th.c Tatiha 93.5, or 703 M. da- 
bar style, tlie Fringi.s went in a ship to 
Taiiore, and liaving landed there, had an 
interview with the Kaja. 'i he T.amuri, 
on heating tlii.s, sent his royal commands 
to tiie 'Faiiore Ilaja, to send him all the 
men and propeity heloneiug to the ship, 
with which, however, he did not comply, 
but cultivated great friendship with the 
F'ringis. 'Fhey consulted together to over- 
power the Tamuri, plunder the Mapil- 
las, destroy Ponanlwaikel, and build a 
fort oil the left side of the river at that 


it was considered as giving trouble to tiie 
lading o; goods oil vessels for Arabia ; still 
le.ave w.as given to build it at Chaliiit. 
The Friiigi-s beg.iii to oollect materials for 
constructing tlicir fort, and brougiit them 
into the river; this was in the year of 
theTalilia 938, or tiieotli of Wiischigom, 
707 Malabar style. The Friiigis then 
flui.shed the fort at Chaliut ; it was a 
veiy large one, and remai k.dily liaudsome. 
During the building of tilt fort, a Fringi 
having taken a stone from the Pally built 
by Maliikadeeii*, tlie whole of tlie Jla- 
pillas of the place went to tlie captain of 
the fort, and iiaviug made their com- 
plaint, the captain liimself and his people 
took stone and dmiiain, went to the 
Pally, and had it rcp.aircrl ; this pleased 
tlie Majidlas very much. Tlie next day 
sever.ii of the Fringis went to the Pally, 
pulled (iow 11 all tliu stones of it, and carried 
them away. The whole of the Mapillas 
went a second time, and laid their com- 
plaint before the captain. He told them, 
tliat tiieir Raja h.id given both the Pally 
and the ground to him, therefore he had 
pulled it down. On this the Mapillas 
retired overwhelmed with grief ; and at a 
little distance from thence they built 
another. After this the Fringis carried 


place ; for which purpose stones, chti- 
nam, and otlier requisite articles, vveic 
embarked in vcs.sels, and wiun airived 
close to Ponaiiiwaikel, a violeiit storm 
arose, and all of them, except a small dow, 
were wrecked on tlie shore. Some of tlie 
crews w el 0 drowned, and those who got on 
shore were made prisoners. Tiie cannon 
that were in these ships the Tamuri got. 
Their scheme of building a fort at Ponaii 
was now rendered abortive. Alter this, 
it is said, that tlie Fringis built a fort at 
Clialiut. A captain c.ame to Ponaiii- 
waikel, in order to make peace with the 
Tamuri ; he was a pcr.soii wiio w.as ac- 
quainted with all that had passed at Kori- 
kote and Ponaniwaikei. The Tanore 
Raja e.xerted himself greatly to bring 
about a peace between the Tamuri and 
the Fringis : the present Tamuri was tlie 
same vvlio reigned when the fort at 
Korikote was taken fioiii the Fringis. 
The Tanore Raja came to Korikote, 
settled all disputes between tlie Tamuri 
and the Fringis ; the latter were then 
permitted to build a fort at Chaliut. The 
spot assigned for building the fort was on 
the public highway, which being known. 


away the stones from the Mapilla bury- 
ing ground for ilieir foit. The Elia Raja 
liaiing been installed Tamuri, a war 
began witli the Ch.iliut Raja to destroy 
bis country ; but the latter having laid 
Ills grief submissively before the former, 
he withdrew his aimy, and then turned 
his forces against the Raja of Tanore. 
Wiilc he was meditating an attack, the 
Tanore Raja surrendered Karakatirutty 
and New Poiiani to him, on wliich they 
made peace, and the Tamuri retired. In 
the year of the Taliha 963, or 726 Mala- 
bar style, the Fringis burnt and destroyed 
Tricodi, Pandraiii Kolloin, and Ponani- 
waikei. In tlie ye.ar ofthe Taliha 963, or 
732 Malabar style, tlie Fringis and the 
Raja made peace ; they again quarrelled 
111 970 T. or 736 M. S. Tlie Fringis 
built forts at Mangalore and Pekanur. 
In 970 T. or 739 M. S. » MapiUa, 
called Kuty Poker Marcarf, captured a 


• The name of an Arab who i> «ill to ha»e 
inverted the Emperor Perumal. and .ho«e rae- 
orv is held in great veneration OS “• 

t A descendaiuoflhis MapiOa. by Knn- 

,1, Marcar. is now ;i800) lividi »' kma. Tte 
c, of taking the ves«l i. preserved m the 
nily.and they pnd* «ho*rivcs much on il. 
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ship bolDngin^ to the Fiingis. In 974 T. 
or 743 M. S. the Taiiuui bCl off to Avagc 
war with fochin, ami having tairied two 
luonth'^ on the road, he lost 2000 men by 
the water being poisoned, wlucU obliged 
him to retire to Pak»Iy • am! luuim; 
placed the Tanore Uaja in the place he 
resided, the Tamuri went .'•ecretly away. 
The Fringis came to seize him, and did 
carry off the 'ranore Haja, so that had the 
latter not been placed there, they would 


£. — Hafiz Odes. Uan, 

have seized the Tarmiri. In 079 T. or 
747 M. 8. tiie Taiiuni took the fort at 
Chuliut from the Fiinais. In 992 T. or 
760 S. the Tamiui a^ieeiiig to tiieir 
building a fort ar Ponuniwaikcl. the Friii- 
gi^ and him made jicace. In 99*^ or 
7(»(» 31. S. the Fiingis .-tired a ve^.-scl of 
the Ilaj'i’s at .<ea, in consequence of which 
the) again quairelled. — This is the His- 
tory of the Fniigis and the Raja. 


POETRY. 


TO A. 1, E. 

ff’ith a Bunch of F/oirirs, on her Birth day, 
Dec. %th, I81G. 

Careless of praise, —but what thy lips bestow j 
Anna ' to deck thy lovely form we blow — 
December’s flowers » we smile upon this morn. 
And hail the hour which hade thee life adorn— 

0 happier far to breathe one little day 

On thy pure breast— than wait the coming May ! 

PARAPHRASE OF AN ODE OF HAFIZ. 

By a Lady. 

The nightingale, sweet poet of the grove. 

From a tall cypress that o’crlooked a ro«e, 
‘Winch brighter bloomed beneath the eye of love, 
Did hi8 soft passion in these strains disclose: 
Lvt no one on this flower cast evil eyes, 

1 raise .Alla, Rose, who made thee beauty’s queen; 
Yet not with coldness thy (ond bard despite, 

■Whose passion bhued wlien flrst thy charms 
were wen. 

" Of thy late words I no upbiaiding.s make, 

Those cruel words of which I might complain ; 
But call on hope the present gloom to break. 

And point where meeting shall repay my pain, 

** Let others follow inclination’s voice. 

Obedient at her call through pleasures rove j 
While grief for thee I make my dearer choice, 

No pleasure cRe is worth the pains of love. 

“ The beauteous Houri and the stately dome. 

The anchoret’s fond hope reward his prayer j 
To me thy sliadow is a nobler home, 

.And thou, my Houri, fairer far than theirs. 
When music sounds drink wine; if any frown. 
Dispel the cloud of anger from his brow j 
hoT rest till friendship’s hand the goblet crown. 
And Alia, called on, has absolved the vow. 

“But, Hatiz, cease thy pains ’ debarred from sight. 
The hope ol meeting lives in absence born j 
As from the darkness of the stormy nrght, 
Aurora’s splendour brings a brighter morn,” 
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My heart’s blood issuing from my veins, 

1 thus addiesstd my tender strains 
To Celia too unkind ; 

The time I’ve in thy absence past, 

Was as the fatal day o’ercast, 

When God shall judge mankind. 

The griefs which in my bosom roll, 

My eye, that index of my soul, 

Marks with a thousand liuesj 
And ah • that melancholy sign, 

That love and constancy are mine, 

A tear my cheek bedewi. 

Experience warns to future rest, 

The wretch by wilful grief oppress’d. 

And tasted ills reclaim j 
But he who tins relief foregoes, 

And pam renews whose smart he knows, 
May well deserve his shame. 

One deeply skilled in Galen’s art, 

I asked lus counsel to impart. 

When thus the Sage replied:— 

*• In thy love’s presence is disease. 

And in her absence health and ease, 

Thy choice let prudence guide,” 

If near my fair one’s gate I stray. 

And traverse the ill-fated way, 

What laughter will arise : 

But let the world deride my flame. 

As every lover’s lot’s the same. 

And I their spleen despise. 

Deny me not a suppliant’s due, 

By every lender lie I sue, 

By every oath conjure; 

O let my pains thy pity move. 

And since thy Hafiz lives by love. 

By love ius life secure. 
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A Title of the History, Literature, 
and llcli^iofi ot the lliiitlotis ; incliid- 
iiicr a minute Dc^ct iptioii of tlicir Man- 
iiciN ;md Customs, and Ti'au'jlations 
iiom tli'di jii incipal Woiks, in two vo- 
iunifs. ]ty the Rev. William Ward, one 
of tile liapli.'-r iMis.-ionaries at .Seiam- 
pore, Bengd!. 'riieTliiid Kditinn, care- 
i'uliy aljiidged and gri atly improved. 
2 voli. 8vo. p]i.r iO. pi ice las-. — l.onduii. 
Black, Parhuiy, and Alliii, 1816. 

The vast and wonderful empire 
of India was but little known to 
the ancients, in the extent of its 
territory and population, tliough 
its ricli productions were sought 
after and purchased with avidity 
by ever}! civilized nation of tlic 
earth. Herodotus, the most an- 
cient of the Greek historians, who 
flourished four centuries and a 
half before Christ, knew little of 
India beyond the limits of the 
Panjab, or country watered by the 
five branches of the Indus ; all 
eastward of that river is represent- 
ed by him as a barren and sandy 
desert. He had never heard of the 
Ganges. The irruption of Alex- 
ander and the Greeks, about a 
century after, was confined to that 
province, and though the Grecian 
army, then, heard of the Ganges, 
and of the mighty nations that in- 
habited its shores, they shewed 
but little inclination to attack so 
formidable a race ; and it was from 
the just apprehension of a mutiny 
evidently breaking forth among 
his troops, harassed by incessant 
marches and conflicts, that Alex- 
ander was principally induced to 
return. The ambassadorial inter- 
course and commercial connection 
«ubsequcntly maintained between 
his successors on the throne of Sy- 
ria and Bactria, and the Indians, 
enlarged the field of ob.servation, 
and proved the source of that more 
intimate knowledge of the country, 
and the manners of the inhabitants, 
which is evinced in the wTitings of 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Arrian, 
and the other Greek and Roman 
Asiatic Joum, — No, 13, 


historians. IMany of their rela* 
tions are, indeed, replete with 
gross errors and absurdities ; but 
still much is to be obtained from 
them of genuine information, and 
especially in regard to the religi- 
ous rites and singular doctrines of 
the tribe of Brahmans. 

The maritime commerce after- 
wards carried on between India, 
Egypt, and Arabia, as detailed in 
the I’criplus of Arrian, led to a 
still more extended investigation 
of Indian habits and manners, by 
men of philosophical research, who, 
by that means, visited the coasts of 
the peninsula, where those habits 
are somewhat varied, and super- 
stition appears in all her gorgeous 
and delusive splendour. Those tra- 
vellers, in particular, who visited the 
great cities of Tag.ara and Plutha- 
na in the Docan, the Deoghur, and 
Patan of modern times, which at 
that period were the central marts 
for commerce in the peninsula,* 
must have returned equally aston- 
ished and delighted with the stu- 
pendous excavations at Ellora, in. 
the immediate vicinity of of Deog- 
hur, the undoubted w'ork of Hin- 
doo architects, in the most ancient 
periods of their empire, and still 
remaining, in unimpaired glory, for 
the admiration of posterity.f It 
was unfortunate for this people, and 
the genius of Hindu sculpture, 
that the 3Iahomedan invaders of 
these beautiful regions, at a suc- 
ceeding period, beheld not their 
architectural labours with the same 
sort of adrnirat'on ; for it was their 
incessant aim, in their earlie.st ir- 
ruptions, to subvert their t.'inplcs 
and exterminate the inhabitants. 
The distance and durabih'ty of 
these superb remains alone pre- 
served tlicm from the rage of thg 

* S»‘e the acroHMt of these ctltcs giren Iiy 
Mr. WiUtrrd in .•\siaiic Rustarciits, ?ol. I. p- 
Calcutta tiltt. 

t See engravings of these rocky temtdes and 
sculptured imagery, in the dth roK ot Asuti» 
Kesearches, ^ 
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destroyer in Upper India. In 
twelve different descents did the 
unfeeling- iSIa'iniud of Gazna scat- 
ter di atli aiid desol ttion ov.t the 
ravc.ged plains of Hi'ndoslun ; nor 
till the benev'olent A kb"r ascended 
her imperial throne, did the tor- 
rent of destrnc.ion cease to roll. 
That politic monarch set the first 
example to the princes of his dy- 
nasty, of a mild and paternal 
government, and substituted the 
soothing arts of conciliation for 
the "i " ' .1 ■: 

ism (ifli • ■ 

That atrocious bigot, Aurung- 
*ebe, revived the ancient Tartar 
barbarity ; carried sword and fire 
into the peninsula ; every where 
demolished or polluted the tem- 
ples ; and, in one instance, went 
so far as to cause their most revered 
animal, the Cow, to be slaughtered 
in the very sanctuary of one of 
their principal pagodas.* It was 
never afterwards entered by a 
Hindoo, and became a celebrated 
Mahomedan mosque. From the 
writers of that sect (except from 
Abul Fazil, in the Ayeen Akbery), 
we have no unprejudiced accounts 
of the Hindus ; and although the 
French travellers, Tavernier and 
others of the seventeenth century, 
faithfully narrated Jiicts as they be- 
held them ; yet their short stay in 
any particular region of India, for- 
bade their entering so minutely 
into the Hindu character as the 
British, their more modern con- 
querors, from their long residence 
and domestication among them, 
have been enabled to do. The 
greatest part of these relations of 
our countrymen ^vehave attentively 
perused, and various praise is due 
to their performances for their, 
in many respects, correct accounts 
of the customs and manners of the 
natives in the particular districts in 
which they have resided. But as a 
GENERAL SURVEY of whatever is 
connected with Hindustan — we 
mean in the most essential concern 


» s,-e ThCTTOot’s Indian Travels, p. so, folia 
lain. |SI7, 
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ofMORALsand RRLiGioN — thc sin- 
gular book which we are now about 
to review, will be found the most lu- 
minous and comprehensive of any 
ever published in this country^ 
speaking to jf.ds, and to facts only, 
upon the evidence of the senses; the 
scrutinizing eye anel the attentive 
car, whose accuracy could not be 
deceived. Those facts, indeed, 
are, in some instances, of an as- 
tonishing and an appalling nature ; 
but till a solid reason can be given 
why a, set of men, who profess to 
be solely^ guided by the stern dic- 
tates ol' truth and amscience, and 
who, braving every danger of a 
foreign clime, have subjected them- 
selves to a voluntary exile for ever 
from their native country, in order 
topropagate the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity among a race more blind 
and bigotted to their nefarious su- 
perstitions, than any nation on the 
face of the globe : — we repeat, that 
till a solid and satisfactory reason 
be assigned, why these men should 
have the audacity to palm a deli- 
berate falsehood upon the British 
public, in a gross misrepresentation 
of tlie Hindu character and prac- 
tices, we shall not refuse our be- 
lief to their frank and artless state- 
ments. 

A residence of many years at 
Serampore, near a great temple 
of Jagahnat, and in the very centre 
of the bloody superstitions of the 
Hindus, gives the author a claim 
to respect and belief, far beyond 
all who have gone before him in 
this line of enquiry ; and the disin- 
terestedness of himself and his 
brethren, evinced in a gratuitous 
devotion of their whole time and 
labour to the promotion of the 
great object they have in view, de- 
serves the warm admiration and 
gratitude of both Asiatics and 
Europeans. They are indefatiga- 
bly industrious in pursuing the 
most efficient plan recommended 
by Sir W. Jones, for the conversion 
of the Hindus, by' translating the 
sacred Scriptures into the Sanskrit 
and Fersian tongues ; which by the 
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^id of a prInting-ofSco set up on 
their own preiiiises, where no less 
than ten presses are kept constant- 
ly at work, many thousand copies, 
in the dift'erent dialects of Asia, 
have been taken off, and widely 
and successfully distributed. A 
printing-press set up in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the vast slaughter- 
house of Jagahnat, to illumine, 
with the light of Christianity, the 
darkness and bigotry of the priest- 
deluded Hindus, who, for ages, 
have annually immolated their sons 
and their daughters on the blood- 
stained altars of that Indian Mo- 
loch ! In what a glorious cause 
have these gentlemen embarked 
their time and their valuable ta- 
lents ! Who, that is a friend to 
civil and religious liberty, can deny 
them that high, that just applausa 
their labours so imperiously de- 
mand ? Who would be so ungener- 
ous as, by base iusinuatioiis and 
unfounded calumnies, to obstruct 
their progress in so noble and so 
patriotic an undertaking ? 

The work under consideration 
consists of two parts ; an Introduc- 
tory Dissertation, or, as it is mo- 
destly termed. Remarks ; contain- 
ing a' vast combined mass of infor- 
mation of the most interestingkiud, 
and discussions, under distinct 
heads, respecting the various ob- 
jects of worship of this infatuated 
people in this terra SculpliHiim, 
this land of sculptured imagery, 
from Brahma to a log of’ wood. 
The universe, and every thing in it, 
seems to have occasionally shared 
their devotion. Besides a thousand 
idols, the fabrication of bis fancy 
and his fears, Ijea-^ts, birds, reptdes, 
fishes, trees, and stones, of various 
kinds and imagined properties, have 
alternately received the homage ol 
the ductile Hindu. Through all 
this immense farrago of divinities, it 
is impossible for us towadc; but the 
sensible dissertation, in which the 
substance of thebook is condensed, 
has, in the first instance, a strong 
claim to our attention ; and we 
shall, then, consider in detail some 


of the more prominent features on 
the history of the idols and their 
worship, here submitted to the view 
of the astonislied reader. The dis- 
tinguishing, the sterling merit of 
this publication is, that d:rect trans- 
lations from the original Sanskrit 
accompany all the assertions, how- 
ever apparently incredible, made 
in the course of it. To the versions 
already published by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Mr. Paterson, and other 
members of the Asiatic Society, 
are added those made by the 
missionaries, assisted by learned 
Brahmins, from the Vedas and tlie 
Sastras, illustrative of each object 
di.scussed ; so that the authenticity 
of the facts narrated can admit of 
no doubt, however revolting may 
be the enormities displayed to the 
mind of refined sentiment. 

In these pages it will be seen 
and proved by the authentic docu- 
ments just alluded to, that the Hin- 
du theological doctrines are by no 
means of that pure and sublime na- 
ture which we were taught, even 
by the most respectable writers, 
to believe that they were ; for the 
direct .s\stcm, inculcated in those 
books, is P,\^:T^ns.^:, or. accord- 
ing to tile pbihisopliy ofthe Greek 
scliools, that the Divine Spirit is 
the soul (f the world; a doctrine 
bordering upon Athei.sni, and at- 
tempted to be revived, with all its 
monstrous absurdities, bj' Spinoza, 
in the ITtli ceuluiy. The Ve- 
danta philosophers tench, that God 
exists in a million of forms, from 
the ant to Brahma, the father of 
the Gods, as one moon is seen at 
once in twenty dilferent vases of 
water. WTiat then, is the object 
of worship among the Hindus? 
Mr. Ward answers thus — “ It is 
not the OxE God, hut this com- 
pound being, the soul of the world 
inclosed in matter, the primeval 
energy, the prolific and vivifying 
principle dwelling in all animated 
existences, or, in other words, the 
personification of whatever the dis- 
ordered imaginations of the Hin« 
dus have attributed to this God^ 
F2 
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encompassing himself with Maya, 
or delusion. This energy is said 
to have created the universe ; and 
therefore this, as displayed in the 
grandest of the forms it assumes, 
is the object of worship. Hence 
the Gods, the heavens collectively, 
the sun and moon, as \vell as the 
stars, the sea, mighty rivers, and 
extraordinary appearauc.js in na- 
ture, receive the adorations of the 
Hindoos ” — hiirodudunj I'.CiV.arli!;, 
p, 18. This doctrine, we beg le.'.ve 
to add, i.s exactly in unison with the 
old Chaldaic superstition, practised 
by t le fire-worshippers wiioerecttd 
the Tower of Babylon, who sup- 
posed the sun and stars to be ani- 
mated beings, guided in their 
cour.se by a celestial regent, the. 

r, "flic nrl ; and proves, among 
many other strong arguments, ti. ir 
immediate descent from that pri- 
meval and Idolatrous race. 

But to proceed witli our inquiry 
respecting the notions entertained 
by the Vedanta phiiosophers of 
God and the soul. <>r tuat viviRc 
innate principle v, Iiicii diey con- 
sider as such. On this i nportant 
subject we shall again quote Mr. 
Ward's own words, 

Not only is God thus declared to be 
the soul of the win Id, hut the writer of 
the ahove work artUms, that the world 
it-elf is (iod — God expandhij himself in 
an iiilinite variety of foims ; ‘ .All th'iies 
p.ist, present, and to come ; ail that is in 
tiie earth, sky, &c. of every class and de- 
scription ; all this is Brumhu, wlio is 
the cause of all things, and tlie things 
themselves ’ Yet tlii.s write.-, in another 
part of this work, seems to allinn, that 
the universe is the wnrk of God: — 

‘ The principle of life is Ilrumhn ; that 
wliich is animated is the work of Brum- 
hu, who directs every thing, as the clia- 
riotcer diiecls tiie chariot. Brnmhn is 
everlasting and uucimngcahic ; tlie world, 
wiiicli is his work, is changeable.’ 

This work represents Brnmlm, in his 
state of repose, as destitute of ide.as or 
intelligence, and entiiely separated from 
all imelligeuces. It descrihes this re- 
po.se h; comparing it to whatever may 
commi.nicate the idea of undisturbed 
tranquillity: to tlie bosom of the iin- 
niffled ocean ; or to tlie rest enjojed in 
n deep sleep, in which there is an entire 
fessation even of tlie faculties of the 
naind. 
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What a degrading' idea of the 
deity does this repres'entation af- 
ford ! Instead of the ever-watchful 
providence ascribed by Christ- 
ianity to the supreme disposer of 
all events, he is here pourtrayeel as 
totally estranged from the crea- 
tures he has made ; as a sullen, 
lethargic, inaccessible being, ex- 
isting through an immense revo- 
luiioii of ages in the abyss of barren 
and boundle.ss solitude. After a 
succession, howeve'r, of these revo- 
lutions, Brahma, waking from his 
r.jpo.se, unites to himself his oivn 
€ner:iij, anti ert atc.s the universe ; 
for it is their maxim, that when 
Brahma withdraw.s hi.s energy, the 
destruction of the world succeeds; 
when ho em-ploys it, creation 
springs forth to new birth. Hence 
the iwevalent doctrine in so many 
ancient .s^'steras of theology, and 
particularly in that of the Hindu.s, 
of the destruction and regeneration 
of unnumbered worlds, from whom 
in all probability the dogma was 
diifi'scd tiirongh Asia and Greece. 
Their opinion of the snuL, while 
imprisoned in the bod,-, i.s given 
in the subsequent page. 

The soul then, by these wiiier'-, i« con- 
siilercd as sepaiaieil I'r.mi the .'ouue of 
hiippiue-ss w.ien it takes mortal biith, 
.Hid as remaining a miserable wanderer 
in various birtlis and state.s, till it regains 
its place in the divine essence. .A de- 
votee, sighing for ab.sorption, is described 
as uttciiug his feelings in words to thi.s 
purport: ‘ When shall I he delivered 
from this uorhl, and obtain God !’ 

Ill consonance with these ideas, a sys- 
tem of devotion has been formed, to en- 
able men to emancipate themselves from 
the influence of material objects, and 
thus to prepare them for absorption. In 
the first place, the devotee is to acquire 
the right knowledge of Brumhu, namely, 
that God and matter are the same ; that 
Brumhu is the soul of the world. ‘ That 
error which excites earthly desires, and 
impels to worldly exertions, is destroy- 
ed.’ says the writer of the work already- 
quoted, ‘ by the knowledge of Brumhu.' 
The person pnsses.sed of the.^e ideas of 
God, is called ‘ the wise man,’ Brumhu 
snanee ; and he who is destitute of this 
knowledge, is considered in a state of 
pitiable ignorance, like an insect iocnist- 
cd with matter. 

Further to enable him to sabdue his 
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passion?, and renounce all natural de- 
sires, lie is directed to retire from the 
woild : to counteract all his natural pro- 
pensities ; and to eontlne liimself to in- 
tense meditation on Ilrnmliu, till lie has 
tliorouqlily estaldislied in his mind this 
Jirinciple, that, ‘ seeing every thing pio- 
cceded from lirnmlin, and that, at the 
end of the four yongns, iv hen the universe 
shall be dissolved, every thing will be 
absorbed into him again; therefore lirum- 
hu is every thing. 

We were once taught to believe 
that the Hitopadesa, translated 
by Dr. Wilkins, contained a fine 
system of moral precepts, for the 
regulation of human conduct. Mr. 
Ward, however, represents the 
Hindus as very little improved 
by its salutary maxims, and as, in 
fact, the most depraved race in 
morals of any people in the world. 
Into this depravity they are for 
the most part seduced by the 
lascivious exhibitions and impure 
orgies customary at their festivals. 
It has been common, he remarks, 
to represent the idols as personifi- 
cations of the virtues, and as 
teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theo- 
ry of morals. As it respects the 
Hindus, however, the fact is, that 
they have still, for popular use, a 
system of morals to seek; some of 
their idols are actually personifi- 
cations of vice; and the formu- 
laries used before the images, so 
far from conveying any moral sen- 
timents, have the greatest possible 
tendency to corrupt the mind with 
the love of riches and pleasure. — 
Introductory Remarks, p. 15. In 
another place the author speaks 
out more fully on this important 
subject, and opens a scene of 
guilt and horror at which the mind 
of every civilized being must be 
shocked. 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this 
countiy, I.eld up to thousands of Cliiis- 
lian spectators, is an immersion into the 
grossest moral darkness, .and a universal 
corruption of manners. The Hindoo is 
taught, that the image is really God, and 
tile lieaviest judgments .are denounced 
against liiin, if he dare to suspect that 
the image is nothing more than the ele- 
ments of which, it is composed. The 
Tunti'u-saru declares, that such an un- 


believer will sink into the regions of 
torment. In the apprehensions of the 
people ill general, tlierefore, the idols are 
real deities; tliey occupy the place of 
God, and receive ail the homage, all the 
fear, all tiie service, aud all tlie honours 
which HE so justly claims. The govern- 
ment of God is subverted, and all the 
moral effect.? arising fiom the knowledge 
of his perfections, and liis claims upon 
his ratiomal creatuies, are completely 
lost. 

It is a fact, too, tli.it the festivals in 
lionour of the gods have tlie most per- 
nicious effects on the minds of the peo- 
ple. During tlie ceremonies of woisliip 
before tlie image, the spectators are very 
few, and tliese feel no interest wliatcver 
ill the mummery going forward ; and 
were it not for tliose who come to pay 
a visit of ceieinony to the image, ami to 
bring their offerings, the temple would 
be as little crowded on festival, as on 
common d.iys : but as soon as the well- 
known .sound of the drum is liean!, call- 
ing the people to the midniglit orgie.s, the 
dance, and tlic song, wliole iiiultitiide* 
assemble, and almost tread one upon 
aiiotlier ; aud tlieir joy kcc|)s pace witli 
the nuinlier of loose women present, and 
tlie broad obscenity of tlie songs. Gopa- 
lu-Turkkalunkaiu, a pundit employed in 
the Scrampore printiiig-ofliee, and a veiy 
respectable man among tlie Hindoos, 
avowed to a friend of mine, that the only 
attractives on these occasions were the 
women of ill-f.ime, anil tlie filthy songs 
and d.inces ; tli.it tliese soiig« were so 
.iboiniii.dde, that a man ot cliaracter, 
eieii ainongst tiieni, w.is asliamed of be- 
ing present : tii.U if ever lie ^(iopaIuJ 
remained, he concealed himself in a Con- 
ner of the temple. He added, that a 
song was scarcely tolerated which did 
not contain tlie most marked allusions to 
uncliiu-tity ; w idle those that were so abo- 
minable tliat no person could repeat them 
out of the temple, received the loudest 
plaudits. All this is done in tlie very 
face of the idol ; nor does the thought, 

‘ Tliou, God, secst me,’ ever produce the 
slightest pause in these midnight revels. 
In open day, and in the most public 
streets of a large town, I have seen men 
entirely naked, dancing with unblusliing 
effrontery before tlie idol, as it was car- 
ried in triumphant procession, encouraged 
by tlie smiles and eager gaze of the bram- 
huns. Yet sights even worse than these, 
and sncli a.s never can be described by 
the pen of a Christian writer, are e*hi- 
bited on tlie rivers and in the public 
roads, to thousands of spectators, at the 
Doorga festival, the most popular and 
most crowded of all the Hindoo fcstivala 
in Bengal, and which cfcwes with liba- 
tions to Hie gods so powerful, as to pro- 
duce general intoiicattoD. What must 
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be the state of morals in a country, when 
its religious institutions and public shows 
at which the whole population is pre- 
sent, thus sanctity vice, and carry the 
iniiltitudeinto the very gnlph of depravity 
and ruin! 

Mr. Orme, the elegant historian 
of the early military conquests of 
the British in India, in his preface 
to that valuable work, depicts the 
gentle Hindoo, as shuddering at 
the sight of blood, and as of a 
pusillanimity easy to he accounted 
for by the great delicacy of his con- 
figuration. His manners he affirms 
to be mild, his habits domestic, 
and his amusements innocent. The 
whole voice of antiquity, too, bears 
testimony to this gentleness of de- 
portment, except in the u ar-tribe 
alone, to their high attainments in 
virtue, particularly their justice 
and temperance, which they repre- 
sent as of the most rigid kind ; and 
the only exception to this charac- 
ter seems to be the dreadful sui- 
cidal rite to which they sometimes 
devoted themselves, and an ex- 
ample of which occurred in the 
camp of Alexander, when Calanus 
voluntarily ascended the funeral 
pile. According to the state- 
ments of the present author, the 
Hindoo character seems to have 
suffered, since that remote aera, a 
dreadful change. The accounts 
here given of their more than 
savage barbarity, is of so terrific a 
nature as to make one’s very blood 
run cold. 

The Kev. Mr. Maurice* seems asto- 
nislied that a people so mild, so benevo- 
lent, so beuignant as the Hindoos, ‘ who 
(quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at the very 
sight of hlnod,’ should luve adopted so 
many bloody rites. Hut are these Hin- 
doo'- indeed .so liumanc .’ — these men and 


• In vindicatii'.n of \rr. .Mr.unce it may be here 
remarkt’d, mat lus Iiidiaii -Antiquttjcv, ai least 
thetdrlj vnl tm-s tif that wcik. i.i which this 
passape r.ccurs, were cumjxisctl nearly thirty years 
ago, uhen our knowUdpe of Indian customs and 
manners was very muc'i limited to what it 13 at 
present, owins: to the vnbltcafions of the Asiatic 
Society, and nf enlightened travellers. Mr, 
Orme was alwi\«i, till lately, tliought very high 
authority, upon any mbject coiincctnl with 
India. 


women too, who drag their dying ifla- 
tions to the bAiiks of the river at all .sea- 
soifs, dav an. t ire’ll, and orrpose tl em to 
the heat and coid in t’ c la^I agonies of 
death, wilfn 11 — who 

men to cojiHidf ' '-'H!’udc.r, eneo.ii.i- iog 
them to •.VV1..U: uiiti in llivir 

to pieiee (heir l ’ik’H'' .uni >‘o < ot 

tlitm.-elvts on iid'.d , to hniy 

tliem-olvc.s aiiu*, thnuv !li.’nir*t:!ves nno 
river.", fiom jni’cipicc', and imder the 
c !r> of t.ijT idol'; uho Hiurder their 
owac.dduTi L-y h-uyli-c: tiK'rn ahve, 
throMintr tMcm to thj alliuatnr.^:, or hang- 
ing tlicm ep ahs'e 1:1 t et’:< lur tiie ants 
and c:ows hc-.oie thrir uvui dooi.", fir 
hy .‘^aeiilicing theinto the Gang''" ; — ‘••ho 
bum aiive, aniiilst savage >iiOnts, the 
lieait-hiokrn widow, iiy the hands of her 
own ."o!!, and with tliS corpse of a d’S- 
tM -cd father; win) every year hutchcr 
t!ious.irid.-> of animals at liie call >*0- 
per.stitjon,Cfiveriiig themseh.c^ with their 
blootl, coiiftiguing their carcases to the 
dogs, and cari'VM.g their lieads in triumph 
tliioiigli the slrce..s ? Aie these the be- 
nigiiaiit liiadoos? — a people who ha\c 
never crcctod a chanty school, an alin®- 
iionse, nor an hosjiiial ; whosuffertheir 
fellow Cl eaturcs to pci ibh for want letore 
tbtir teiy doors, refusing to adminitera 
to iiu ir \vant.'< while living, or to inter 
t'.icir bodic'^, to jjrcvent their bcihg lie- 
roiired by vulturea ant) jackals, when 
(lead; who, wticn tiic jiowerof the sword 
was in ta^ir lianiN, impaled alive, ciif off 
the liu.NCs, the leg>, ami amis of cul- 
prits; and inflicted punishments exceed- 
ed only by those of the followers of 
the mild, amiable, and henevolent Hoodd- • 
hu in the Uurman empire 1 and who very 
often, in their acts of pillage, murder 
the plundered, cutting off their limbs 
with the most cold-blooded apathy, turn- 
ing thehou'se of the murdered into a dis- 
gusting shambles ! Some of these cru- 
elties, no doubt arise out of the religion 
of the Hindoos, and are the poisoned 
fruits ofsuper>ritiop, rather than the ef- 
fects of natural disposition : but this is 
equally tiue respecting the virtues which 
have been so lavishly bestowed on this 
people. At the call of the shastru, the 
Hindoo gives water to the weary traveller 
dming the month Voishakhu; but he 
may perisli at his door vvitliont pity or 
relief from the fust of the following 
month, no icward being attached to such 
ail act after tlicsc th’rty day.s have ex- 
pired. He will make road.<, pools of 
water, and build lodgiiig-iiouscs for pil- 
giims aud travellers; but he considers 
himself a> making a ^I'od baruala with 
the gods in all these tr.ui^actiohs. It is 
a factjtfiat there i-'. not aroad in the coun- 
try' made by Hindoos, L.xcept a few which 
lead to holy places : and had Uiere been 
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no future rewards held out for such acts of 
nieiit, even these would not have existed, 
lieiore the kulee-yoogu it was lawful to 
saciifice cows ; btit the man who does it 
now, is Riiilty of a ciinie as heinous as 
tliat of killing a bramlum : he may kill 
a buffalo, however, and Doorga will re- 
ward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, 
by any direct act, should not destroy an 
insect, for he is taught that God inhabits 
even a fly ; hut it is no great crime if he 
should permit even his cow to perish 
with hunger: and he beats it without 
ineicy, though it be an incarnation of 
Bhuguvutee — it is enough that he does 
not really deprive it of life ; for the in- 
dwelling Brumhu feels no stroke hut that 
of death. The Hindoo will utter false- 
hoods that would knock down an ox, aud 
will commit perjuiics so atrocious and 
disgusting, as to fill witli honor those 
who visit the courts of justice; but he 
will not violate his sliastrn by swearing 
on tlie waters of the Ganges. 

The author now enters into an 
enumeration and history of the 
idol-gods of India, their character 
and attributes. In the first class 
he ranks the primary elements, 

FIRE, AIR, WATER, EARTH, 
and- SPACE, of which, and the 
heavenly bodies, the greater gods 
of India are, for the most part, 
personifications. The greater, 
or celestial gods, including the 
three great paramount divinities, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are 
in number twenty-one. The infe- 
rior, or terrestrial gods, as Krishna, 
Rama, Jagahnat, and others, he is 
of opinion are deified mortals, and 
both the celestial and terrestrial 
deities have wives, so that it is a 
very crowded pantheon. It is re- 
markable, that to Brah.me, the 
Great One, of whom Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are emanations, 
not a temple exists throughout all 
Hindostan. No act of worship is 
addressed to the supreme God : 
they think of him very darkly, and 
gpeak of him very confusedly. 
They have no idea of his perform- 
ing any act of creation or provi- 
dence, except through the agency 
of the gods above mentioned, who, 
as our author observes, “ bear no 
more resemblance to the one true 
God than darkness to light, Uiaa 
vice to virtue.” 


A history of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu follows in considera- 
able detail, and an account of 
Siva, and the abominable Ling- 
am worship, is given in as chaste 
language as possible. Brahma, 
and his sacrificial rites and festi- 
vals, are noticed last in order of the 
great triad; the reason may be, 
that he is not much regarded in 
the reigning superstition ; nor does 
any one adopt him as his guardian 
deity. Indra, the god of the 
firmament, with his ornaments and 
attributes, is next described ; then 
SuRYA or the sun; Ganesa, 
identified so accurately with the 
Janus of the Romans ; Karti- 
KYA, the Indian Mars ; Agni, or 
elementary fire; Pavani, god of 
the winds ; Varuna, god of the 
waters; Yam A, the Hindu Pluto, 
with many others, whose charac- 
ters are so learnedly described by 
Sir W. Jones, in the first volume 
of Asiatic Researches, to whose 
classical account of the above su- 
perior deities, if Mr. Ward’s be 
added, the student in Hindu my- 
thology will want no other aid in 
the investigation, as in the latter 
w'll he found many interesting par- 
ticulars, respecting these deities, 
omitted by the former, together 
with some very curious incidents 
to which the author himself was 
witness, at the celebration of some 
of their festivals. As a specimen 
of the entertainment he may ex- 
pect in this way, from a perusal of 
the volume itself, the following 
passage is inserted, extracted from 
the very interesting and extended 
account of the worship paid to the 
goddess Durga, the wife of Siva, 
the destroying power. 

In the year 1806, I was present at the 
worship of this gofltless, as performed M 
the house of Baja Raj-Krislmii at Cal- 
cutta. The buildings where the festival 
was held were on four sides, leaviDg an 
area in the middle. The room to llw ea.st 
contained wine, English sB»*etiBeats, 
&c. for the entertainment of English 
guests, with a native Portuguese or two 
to wait on the visitors. In the opposite 
room was placed the image, with vast 
heaps of all kinds of oflerings before it. 
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Ih the two side looins were tlie native 
guests, and in tfie area groups ot Hiiiduo 
(iaiuiiic: women, finely dressed, singing 
and dancing with sleepy steps, surround- 
ed with Europeans wlio were sitting on 
cliaiisaiul conches. One or two groups 
of .'iusutman men-singers entertained the 
company at interviils with Hindoost’lianec 
•songs and ludicrous tiicks. Before two 
o’clock the place nas cleared of the danc- 
ing girls, and of all the Eurojic.ins except 
ourselves; ainl almost all the lichts were 
estiuguisiied, except in front of the god- 
dess; — when the (loois ot tlic area were 
thrown open, and a vast crowd of n.itives 
rushed in, almost treading one upon ano- 
ther; among whom were the vocal singers, 
having on long caps like sugar loaves. 
The area luight-he about fifty cubits long 
and thirty wide. IVlien tiie crowd had 
sat down, they were so wedged together as 
to prc.scnt the appearance of a solid pave- 
ment of heads ; a small space mrly being 
left immediately before the ttrragc for tire 
ruotions of the singer's, who all stood up. 
Four sets of singers were presettt on this 
occasion ; the first cousistiirg of bratn- 
htms, the next of birrtkers, the irext 
trfvoisltnuvus, and the last of weavers; 
who entertained their guests with filllry 
songs, and danced in indecent attitudes 
before tire goddess, holdirrg u|) their 
hands, turning rrtiind, pttttirrg for'ward 
their heads towards tire image, every itorv 
and then bending tlieir bodies, and almost 
tearing their tliroats with tlreir vocifer'a- 
tiorrs. The wirole sceire produced on rny 
mind sensations of the greatest horror. 
The dress of the singers — their indecent 
gestures — the abominable irature of the 
songs — the horrid dirt of their ittisenable 
drum — the lateness of the hour — the 
darkrress of the place — with the reflec- 
tion that 1 w.rs standing in atr idol tem- 
ple, and that this ininicirse trtu'titudc of 
rational and immortal creatures, c.apable 
of superior joys, were in the very act of 
worship, perpetrating a crime of liigh 
treason against the God of Iieavin, while 
they themselves believed they were per- 
forming an act of merit — excited ideas 
and feelings in my mind which time can 
never obliterate. 

Having taken this ample review 
of the contents of the Dissertation, 
and the portion of the w'ork con- 
tained in the Jirst volume, we shall 
leave the consideration of the cu- 
rious subjects discussed in the 
tecond for a future article. The in- 
terest and importance of the publi- 
cation, added to the novelty of the 
greatest part of the information 
which it conveys, entitle it to this 


extended notice. In writing the 
Hindu names of places and deities, 
so often occurring in these pages, 
it is rather to be lamented, that 
the author did not conform to 
the mode of orthography usually 
adopted by Sir ^Villiam Jones and 
Dr. Wilkins, now in such general 
use. Rrahma, for instance, is al- 
way.s written by him Bnimhu ) 
Agni, Vgnee ; Yama, 'iuniu; San- 
scrit, Sungshrttii ; and although 
the Indian pronunciation may tlms 
bo more correctly expressed, the 
eye of an European reader, accus- 
tomed to anotiier mode of ortho- 
graphy, is somewhat offended by 
the alteration . This and other pe- 
culiarities, however, are of trivial 
w-eight when compared with the 
vast mass of instruction to be ob- 
tained from its perusal. Deeply 
acquainted as the missionaries ap- 
pear to be with enormities prac- 
tised in India, under the abused 
name of religion, let them undaunt- 
edly but discreetly persevere in the 
glorious task of reforming them. 
It will not be the work of a day; 
but patient perseverance will final- 
ly conquer every difficulty. The 
clouds are dispersing : the dawn 
has broke. .Another century, per- 
haps, may sec the spell of idolatry 
dissolved, and the knowledge of 
the true God spread over that now 
polluted land, “ as the iKaters cover 
the sea.” 

Jo be continued. ^ 

A tt/arrative of a Journey in 

Eiiypt, anil the Country beyond the 

Cataracts, by Thomas Legh, E.sq. M.P. 

4to. pp. 157. Price 17. Is. — London. 

Murray, 1816. 

In perusing these pages, we 
have been led to admire the cool 
and steady perseverance manife.st- 
ed by the author throughout the 
whole of his hazardous and diffi- 
cult enterprize ; and are no less 
pleased with the air of vivacity and 
unaffect, d style in which the work 
is composed. We are informed 
in the preface, that having made 
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t]ie tour of Greece and Albania, 
Mr. Legh was induced, from the 
unhealthy state of the countries of 
the Levant, to direct his steps to 
the shores of Egypt, and that he 
was very unexpectedly permitted 
to pursue his researches beyond 
the cataracts, an advantage never 
before acquired by any European. 

Whenever a traveller, let his 
literary acquirements be ever so 
moderate, has succeeded in pene- 
trating into an unknown country, 
it, undoubtedly, becomes his duty 
not only to remark every circum- 
stance relative to climate, man- 
ners, and natural productions, but, 
if possible, to note those remarks 
on the spot, and at a convenient 
opportunity communicate them to 
the public. Knowledge, in how- 
ever plain a garb, is always ac- 
ceptable; but when instruction is 
conveyed in scientific language it 
becomes doubly agreeable, and 
we can venture to assert that the 
work before us is possessed of this 
advantage. 

The narrative coniriiences in the 
month of July 1812, when the 
author having visited the northern 
islands of the Egean sea landed on 
the coSst of Asia, to examine the 
Troad. Here, receiving intelli- 
gence of the mortality which pre- 
vailed at Smyrna, he determined 
t6, leave the Levant as speedily as 
possible. Having arrived at Malta 
InJcoBapany with his fellow travel- 
ler,^ 'fhe Rev. Charles Smelt, they 
were obliged to perform a quaran- 
tine of twenty days, and the re- 
ports of the increasing mortality 
6f the plague determined them on 
their release to return to England. 

But (says Mr. L.) Bgypt vv.ts still open 
to us ; and though the communication be- 
tweenCoustantinople and Alexandria bad 
been . uninterrupted, tliat country had 
hitherto continued in a state of perfect 
exemption from the contagion. There 
is something inexplicable, and tliat one 
might be disposed to call capricious, in 
^ way in which this dreadful disease 
.lipreads from one country to another, and 

K ’ 1 been particularly struck with the 
ation .of the Greek who acted as 
'JCnglish consul at Scio. Though within 
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a few hours sail of Smyrna, where num- 
bers were dying daily of the plague, he 
had no fear of its approaching the island ; 
and, during our stay of some days, we 
saw many Turks who had come directly 
from that place, leap on shore without 
any interruption. “ But,” added the Con- 
sul, “ should the plague declare itself at 
Alexandria, distant some hundred miles, 
we shall ceitaiiily have it at Scio.” He 
spoke confidently, and quoted many in- 
stances witliiii bis own memory of the 
like coinciclciice. 

This is certainly a very curious 
fact, and in our opinion w'ell wor- 
thy the serious consideration of the 
medical world. 

On the 21st November they 
embarked on board a vessel bound 
to Alexandria, and Mr. L. gives 
the following reasons for not en- 
tering more particularly into the 
history of this city. 

To repeat what has been so often writ- 
ten of the present and former condition of 
this ceiebrated city, would be both tedi- 
ous and superfluous, as the e.tpeditiou to 
Egypt has rendered this part of the world 
familiar to many of iny countrymen ; and 
by those who liave not had an opportu- 
nity of risitiiig the country, the full de- 
8cri|>tions to be found in the various books 
of navels will be deemed sufficient to sa- 
tisfy tiie curiosity of the most inquisitive. 
If in the course of the following narrative 
1 may be accused by some of passing too 
hastily Old- places famous in antiquity, 
aud stili oflering obiccts ot the most live- 
ly iuteresf, while others, on tlie contrary, 
should think I bare run into the opposite 
error, and indulged in useless repetition, 
I have only tt answer, that the recollec- 
tion of the sensations excited by the sight 
of those wonderful monuments of former 
times will never be obliterated from my 
memory ; but I shall mention them ra- 
ther with au intention to complete the 
narrative, than with any design of in- 
creasing the number of detailed descrip- 
tions already in the bands of the public. 
The traveller who sees for the first time 
the pyramids of Gizch, or the ruined 
temples of the Tbebald, feels as if he had 
never heard or read of them before ; but 
an author must have very considerable 
confidence in his own powers of writiof, 
wbo would venture to add to the desert 
tioiis of Denon, Hamilton, and, ;ibove 
all, of the costly and elaborate' ivork 
lately published by the French |^crn- 
meut. 

Having quitted Alexaitdna they 
took the road to Rosettt, at which 
place Mr. L. takes Ae opportuni- 
ty of giving us the followiog Aort 
Voi. IIL G 
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but comprehensive account of the 
unfortunate disasters suffered by 
our army in 1805. 

When our troops had gained possession 
of tiie town of Rosetta, and were dis- 
j)erscd ill various parts of it regaling 
tliemsehes at tl eir different quarters, af- 
ter the exertion, they had made, a single 
Tuik, armed with no other weapon than 
a pistol, beaan an attack on the straggling 
soldiers, of whom he killed more than a 
doren, before the house where he was 
concealed and from which he diiTCted Ids 
fire could be broken open and the assail- 
ant dislodged. 

The Turkish governor, encouraged by 
this unexpected success, as well as by the 
arrival of 800 troops from Cairo, and the 
certain information that the Pacha was 
descending the Nile with an additional 
force of 8000 men, resolved to make a 
desperate effort, and second the spirited 
attack of an individual. Before the Eng- 
lish troops had time to form, they were 
driven from the town, and being obliged 
to retreat through the desert without 
cavalry to support them, their losses in 
killed and prisoners weie very consider- 
able. The conduct of the Governor, af- 
ter this unfortunate affair, offers an ex- 
ample of refinement of cruelty in a con- 
queror, seldom seen in these modern 
times — foreacli of the prisoners was com- 
pelled to caiTv tiie head of one of his 
comrades wlio liad perished in battle, m 
a present to the Pacha of Cairo. 

Notwithstanding the abundance 
and cheapness ot' provisions in 
Upper Egypt, Mr. L. describes 
the inhabitants as a dirty miserable 
set of wretches. It will scarcely 
be believed by an English reader, 
but we are by no means inclined 
to question the veracity of our au- 
thor, when he describes the cheap- 
ness and plenty gf provisions in the 
following manner: — 

Provisions ate so extremely abundant 
aud cheap in tlii- part of the country, and 
in t piwr Kgsiit liiey are still iiioie so, 
that we frequently bniiglit 1000 eggs for 
a doll.ar, and for the same sum could pur- 
chase 14 fowls and iiiiiiimeruble piaeous ; 
but the fertility of the .soil, which pro- 
duces three crops in tlie year, clover, 
eorii, and rice, offers a striking contrast 
to the miserable appearance of the inlia- 
bitants, who are c-veessivcly dirtv, and in 
a state of almost perfect nudity. They 
are, however, at the same time’reraaik- 
able for their great patience, the power of 
baariog hdiguc, aud the faculty they pos- 
of liviog almost ujiou imtUiuj. 


Speaking of Cairo, our au- 
thor observes the height of the 
houses and the extreme narrow- 
ness of the streets, which will 
scarcely allow two loaded camels 
to pass; he then proceeds to speak 
of the bazaars and the slave mar- 
ket. 

Among the chief curiosities which at- 
tracted our attention, may be ranked tiie 
bazaais, of an appearance far superior in 
splendour to any we bad witnessed in our 
travels in Turkey. Each trade lias its al- 
lotted quarter, and tiie display of superb 
Tiirki-h dresses, costly Damascus swords, 
ataghaii.s, and every species of eastern 
luxury and niagnifieeiice, formed a most 
brilliant aud interesting spectacle. 

tVe visited also the shive-uiarket,wliere, 
to say nothing of tlic moral rcttcctions 
suggested by this traffic in human beings, 
the sen.ses were offended in the most dis-- 
agreeable manner, by the excessive state 
of filthiness in which tliese miserable 
wrelclies were compelled to exist. Tltey 
were crowded together in inclositres like 
tlie slieep-peiis of Smithfield market, and 
the abominable stench aud uncleanliness 
which were the consequence of such con- 
finement, may be more readily imagined 
than described. 

After a very short account of 
the principal pyramid, Mr. L. 
proceeds to say, that the govern- 
ment of Egypt had enjoyed a 
renter degree of tranquillity un- 
«?r the administration of the pre- 
sent Pacha than for many years 
previous, and this change he qpn- 
siders is entirely owing to the vi- 
gorous measures adopted by that 
officer, who from the humble sta- 
tion of captain of a pirate boat has 
raised himself to his present rank; 
he then quotes the following pas- 
sage from the travels of the pre- 
tended Ali Bey, descriptive of the 
state of the country at the time 
Mahomed Ali was elevated to the 
pachalik. 

D’un autre cofi, Mahomed Ali, qui 
doit son elevatinu au coun^ de ses 
troupes, toiere leurs cxcAs, et ne sgait pas 
s’eii rendre independant ; les Grands 
Sheiks d’ailleurs, jouissant, sous cetle 
espece de gouvernement, de plus d’lndn- 
ence et de liberte appuient de toit lenr 
pouvoir le systeme existant. Le soidat 
tyr-tiinise ; le has peuple souffre ; nnis 
les grands ne s'en ressentent ntillement, 
et la aiachine uiarcbe comme elle pent. 
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Le gouvernement ile Coiistautinople, saBs 
^nergie pour feuir le pays dans une com- 


At what period the rest was removed, it 
is impossible to say ; but certainly no 


plete soumission, n[y a qii’iiae sorte de contract could have been made 


suzeraiiiete, qui lui rapporte de legers 
subsides, qu’il clierche tops les aus a 
augmcuter, par de nouvelles ruses. Le 
tres-petit nombre dc iMamlouchsqui res- 
tent sent relegues dans la Haute Egyple, 
ou Jlehemed All ne peut etendre sa do- 
mination, &c.” Ft)/, ii. p. 237, f'uyages 
d’ Bey.* 

We are now favoured with a 
concise but clear account of those 
singular people the Wahabees, 
and the vigorous measures adopt- 
ed by the Pacha for their suppres- 
sion, the expences of which war- 
fare, Mr. L. a£5rms, were sup- 
ported by the enormous profits de- 
rived from the commerce in corn, 
which the Pacha carried on with 
the English government; the par- 
ticulars of which transaction he 
thus details — 


advaiifagcoii-s to the Jiritish govemment. 

Instead of lixing Apiil for the delivciqr 
of the corn, had the following month of 
May been appointed, which, as it appear- 
e<l, would have been tpiite early enough, 
the harvest would have been got hi, and 
the wheat would not only have been much 
cheaper, but greatly better in quality. 

At the tittle we left Egjpt, the corn 
was sjnouting iu the impurities with 
which it was nti.ved, aud \ve saw it actu- 
ally smoking on board the tiausportt 
which carried it away. 

Having obtained permission 
from tile Pacha to hire a cangia, 
our author sailed on the 13th Ja- 
nuary for Upper Egypt, and on 
the^ist landing at the village of 
llennihassan, he visited the grot- 
toes of that place ; from thence he 
proceeded to Sheikh Ababdt;, the 
site of ancient Antinoe, the ruins 


An agent of the British government 
whom we met at Alexandria on our fiist 
landing, and who was tlien on tlie point 
of returning to Gibraltar, had made a 
contract with the Pacha of Egy pt for for- 
ty tliousaiid ardebs,-!' equal to about se- 
venty rtioiisand quarters of com, to sup- 
ply our troops in Spain. 

The terms of the agreement were, that 
eighty piastres should be paid per ardeb, 
and that the corn should he dolivereil in 
the month of Apiil at Alcxamlria. As 


of w’hich place he shortly describes 
and then hastens to the splendid 
portico of Hermopolis which he 
notices in a concise but satisfac- 
tory manner. On the 26th Janu- 
ury our travellers arrived at Siout, 
which city has succeeded to Gir- 
geh, as the capital of Upper 
Elgypt, but although they did not 
witness the arrival of a caravan of 


soon as the Pacha had conclud ■(! tliis la- 
vonrahle bargain, lie laid au embargo on 
all the boats upon the Nile aud sent tiicm 
into Upper Egypt for the corn, part of 
which was collected in lieu of contribu- 
tions, and the rest was bought of the fel- 
lah, or labouring Arabs, at the rate of ten 
piastres per ardeb : so strict indeed was 
the embargo, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty we could hire a boat to take us up 
to Cairo, aud the moment we arrived at 
Boulac it was seized by the govemment. 
The Pacha used such exertion in fulfil- 
ling the conditions of his advantageous 
contract that the corn was delivered at 
Alexandria by the appointed time ; — but 
it was not until the month of .May that 
any transports arrived, and they car- 
ried away only a fourth of the whole 
quantity. 

In July following, a convoy twk away 
ten tdiousand ardebs more, and it was by 
that opportunity that we left the country. 

• The pretendeil AU Bey is a Spaniard of die 
name of Badia, who waa employ^ by Boona- 
as a spy, Iht in Honicoa, andafteiwurda 
in Bgypt and the eaai. 
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slaves from the interior of Africa, 
he has favoured us with some par- 
ticulars of this horrid traffic, ia 
which we find tlie following ac- 
count, but are not informed in a 
satisfastory manner why so wanton 
and unprofitable cruelties are per- 
petrated. 


In the course of this long and tedieui 
journey, they sufier ocaasioually great 
hardships, aud we were informed that 
the Jclabs seized upon these periods of 
distress, arising from a scarcity of water 
or provisions, to perform the eperatiou 
of emasculation, which, aceoidii^ tooi* 
informant, was tkine completely by th* 
entire removal of the genitals. 
wretches were afterwards buried In 'to 
sand to a certain depth, aud in ^ 
manner the hemcarhage was stoppM- The 
•oaiculation was, that one outwiahr**®®- 
ly survived the operation, wUA P<T- 
fenued at a nMnneut of fit* ***** 
risk of uMcudity nigbt IjelPefci ed. «t a 

^te wh*« Om smKiaBmewWbestagw 
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was to sling a dozen of the negroes across 
the back of a camel. 

In passing Diospolis Pai’va (the 
modern How) our travellers for 
the first time observed the croco- 
diles, the largest of v/hich he says 
were about twenty-five feet in 
length, and at this place they also 
felt the kamsin, which is thus de- 
scribed : — 

While opposite Diospolis Parra, we ex- 
perienced a gale of the Junnsitt, wliich, 
tliougli we were on the water and conse- 
quently in a great nieaMUe protected from 
its violence, was .still so formidable in its 
effects, as to dispose us to give full credit 
to the accounts of travellers, and, indeed, 
of entire caravans being overtaken and 
buried in the sand by this destructive 
wind of the desert. The air became 
thick and cloudy, as if a storm of snow 
or sleet weie coming on, and vve felt our 
eyes, ears and mouths tilled with the fine 
particles of sand, which were raised and 
suspended in the atmosphere. We suf- 
fered also in our food, for the pilau, 
which formed the great article of our sus- 
tenance, was rendered so gritty as to be 
scarcely eatable ; and on opening onr 
trunks, wliich had been closed and locked, 
we found considerable quantities of sand 
deposited between the folds of our linen. 

Proceeding on their journey, 
our travellers just notice landing 
at Thebes, but refer us to the 
Travels of Denon and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s work for the details of this 
wonderful spot. On the eleventh 
of February they reached Essouan 
and paid a visit to the Arab go- 
vernor of the town, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the possi- 
bility of proceeding beyond the 
Cataracts into the country of the 
Barabras, and the information they 
obtained gave them great encou- 
ragement ; he then quotes the fol- 
lowing accounts of the failures and 
discouragements, which former 
travellers have experienced who 
have attempted to penetrate into 
this country. 

“ .4t Essouaii, (says Browne, in his 
TravcN into Africa,) I remained tliree 
days, contriving, if iiossible, to pursue 
Diy route up tlie Nile ; but a war having 
arisen between the Mamelukes of Upper 
Egypt and tlie Cache/f of Ibrim, no one 
was .suffered to pass from Egypt to Nn- 
Wa : the caravans Iiad all been stopped for 


I Journey in Egypt. 
many months, and not even a camel could 
be procured. M^ith deep regret for the 
disappointment in my earnest wish of 
proceeding to Abyssinia by tin's route, I 
was constrained to abandon all hope for 
tliat season and to think of returning.” 
— p. 142. 

Mr. Hamilton relates, that on his arri- 
val at the Cataiacts he was deteired from 
proecedina. by tlie accounts he there re- 
ceived of the difficulty of the roads, and 
tlie inhospitable disjiositioii of tlie inha- 
bitants; he was told tiiat they had not 
for a long time submitted to the Turk.s, 
and liad never acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of tlie Mamelukes; neither had 
they been visited by tlie French, and 
were resolutely determined to prevent the 
arrival of any foreigners. He adds, tiiat 
tlie Cacheffs of tlie Beibcri were foimerly 
nominally dependent on the Porte, and 
remitted annually a tribute to Cairo, hut 
that tliey threw off ,the yoke at the time 
the Beys became masters of Egypt. 

Soleyinan Cacheff, who died a few years 
ago, niiited the lesser chieftains under 
himself ; tlie country was quiet, and Mr. 
Hamilton tlionglit tiiat a cautiods travel- 
ler might then Iiave penetrated into Nu- 
bia ; hut at the time of his visit to the 
Cataracts, Elfi Bey was encamped in the 
neighbourliood, and dissuaded him from 
going farthei-. Mr. Hamilton justly ob- 
senes, tiiat the Beys had an interest in 
increasing the difilculties of penetrating 
fartlier south tlian tlie Cataracts, as tliey 
look to a retreat in that country as their 
last resource in the event of a temporary 
expulsion from Egypt. 

The boundary of the French c.vpedifion 
in Egypt wa.s marked on a granite rock a 
little above the Cataracts ; and the obsti- 
nate resistance shewn by the inhabitants 
to the entry of their troops into the isle 
of Philai, and the jealous fear of strangers 
exhibited on tiiat occasion, strengthened 
the idea of. the difficulty of passing tlie 
Cataracts. No terms of accommodation 
would be listened to ; but when the na- 
tives were no longer able to prevent the 
approach of the enemy, they quitted the 
island in despair, and men, women and 
cliildren were seen to plunge themselves 
into the Nile, and swim to the opposite 
shore. Mothers drowned their infants 
whom they could not carry away with 
them, and mutilated their daughters, to 
preserve them from the violation of the 
conquerors. 

“ Lorsqiie j’entrai (says Denon) Ic len- 
demain dans I’tle, jc Irouvai une petite 
fille de 7 k 8 ans, k laquelle une couture 
■faite avec autant de brutality que de ertt- 
aute avoil ote tous les moyens de satis- 
faire au plus pressant besoin, et ItU can- 
soit des convulsions honibles : ce ne fut 
qu'avec une contre operation et un bain 
que je sauvai la vie a cette mailieuiejis* 
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petite creature qiu etoit tout a fait jolie.” 
— Vol. ii. p. 89. 

Norden, the only European who had 
surmounted these difficulties, gives the 
following account of the conversation he 
held with the .\ga of Essouan, who en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to dissuade him 
from his attempt. “ You’ll be all des- 
troyed,” .sajs he; “you are going not 
amongst men, hut amongst .savage beasts ; 
they would murder a man for a para. In 
what manner will they deal with you, 
who carry such treasures.’” But when 
the traveller was determined to proceed, 
— “ Im-Sehalla !” cried out the Aga, as he 
delivered passports to the dragoman of 
the paity ; “ here, take the letters they 
have asked of me for tlte grandees ; let 
them go in God’s name ; but I am sorry 
those scoundrels should get so many line 
things as you have with you.” 

But our travellers were fortu- 
nately more successful than their 
predecessors, and Mr. L. thus 
accounts for their success — 

On the other hand, the Shekh of Es- 
.souan, with whom we had frequent con- 
versations on the subject, rather encou- 
raged than dissuaded us from the expedi- 
tion. He promised that his son should 
accompany us, and engaged to procure for 
us a smaller boat at Pliil®, as the one we 
had brought from Cairo could not, at this 
time of the year, pass the Cataracts. We 
were probably indebted, in .some measure, 
to the cupidity of the Shekh for the ea- 
gerness with whicli he promoted our voy- 
age, as he undertook to dispose of a quan- 
tity of salt which we brought with ns from 
Cairo, both as ballast to our boat, and as 
merchand'zc. The piospcct of the gain 
he should derite from this transaction, 
induced him to hasten our departure as 
soon as possible. 

During the few days they stayed 
at Essouan, they were employed 
in visiting the islands of Elephan- 
tina, Phila;, and the Cataracts, 
which latter are thus noticed — 

So much has been written on the Cata- 
racts of the Nile, that it may almost ap- 
pear superfluous to attempt any further 
description, if it were not that the vague 
and contradictory accounts of authors 
seem to call for some e.xplanation. Eight 
Cataracts have been enumerated in the 
course of the Nile, from its source in the 
Mountains of the IMoon, to the last fall a 
little above Essouan, where the river is 
about half a mile broad ; Norden esti- 
mates the fall at only four feet, and Po- 
cocke even so low as three feet. The 
fatter, indeed, on his visit to the Cata- 
IMts, asks where they are ? and is sur- 
prized to find he is looking on tbenu 


On the right bank of the river there are 
more obstacles from rocky islands than on 
the left, on which side during the period 
of the inuudation, (in September, for in- 
stance,) boats may sail up with a tolera- 
ble breeze from the N.W., or be hauled 
up by a rope without much difficulty. 
But there are modern travellers who seem 
to have li.stened rather to the stories of 
the ancients, than to the evidence of their 
owii senses : and Cicero is still ipioted to 
prove that the inhabitant.s in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cataract are dcalencd by 
its noise. In confirmation of the lact, it 
has been lately as.serted that the natives 
of that part are remarkably dull of hearing. 

In order to understand the descriptions 
which are given in ancient authors of the 
Cataracts, one must admit an almost in- 
credible change in the bed of the river, or 
suppose that their accounts relate rather 
to the second Cataract at Genadil, which 
is said to be much more cousidera'ule than 
the cue at Syene. We were at the Cata- 
racts at the lime of year wlicu the fall is 
the gieatest, and ccuainly witnessed no- 
thing which warrants the glowing colours 
in wliich they have been so often describ- 
ed ; but such is the confn.'iiou in the dif- 
ferent account.s, that it i.s more reasonable 
to suppose them greatly exaggeiated. 
Perhaps a tolerably coiiect idea will bo 
formed of the real appearance of these 
falls, by the mention of the fact, that the 
boys of the neighbouring huts would at 
any time, for the reward of a para, dire 
into the most rapid cascade, wlieu, after 
disapi>earing for a few seconds, their 
he.ads were again seen above the water, 
at the distance of forty or fifty yards be- 
low. They were in the constant habit of 
diving also for the purposeof catchingfish. 

At the same time it must be allowed 
thiit the view of the barrier which nature 
has placed between Nubia and Egypt is 
in the highest degree magnificent. 

The party now bid adieu to Es» 
souan, and continue their journey 
into the country of the Nubians, 
troubled with a few anxious feel- 
ings, at the prospect of the under- 
taking, as by venturing beyond 
the Cataracts they were placing 
themselves beyond the authority 
of the Pacha of Egypt. Proceed- 
ing up the Nile, they anchored at 
Siala, a small village about eigh- 
teen miles above Philae ; and the 
following morning were informed 
that it was necessary they should 
pay a visit to Douab Caebeff, who 
was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood with a conaderable part^ 
fprming a advanced goara 
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of the Nubians. The Shekh of 
Essouan had giren them a letter 
to the first tribe of Barabras they 
might meet, and they now set out 
to claim the protection of the 
Cacheti. We shall venture to 
transcribe a description of their 
reception. 

r ii- arrival we found the men on- 
cam -I ; ’ ■ ’ warns, and the women and 
rh . '■i.ifi.d aji.al ui tents; the 
\vli’'.‘ i }' ■ 'Lout 400: their 

111 - ' ; • . v\ere feeding around 

tile ' 

’« > ' .ir v/’O. mU tlie caraj) be- 

fort ' ; ;ua !<: »' aj\)earanee, and 

intl't 1 ..ii. itcwvr< 'Uiioundod l>\ many 

ot ti ■ ,ui" t"s, ex|.’ esseil great snr- 
pri-^ .1 iicraio-nyar our appearance. From 
the lime VAe were kept in suspen>c and the 
apparent demur and deiaj, we were much 
afraid we should not be allowed to pro- 
ceed ; but. the Cacheff at length appeared, 
and after having asked us many questions, 
such as whence we came and tlic object of 
our voyage, heolfeied us coffee. As this 
was a token of peace, we begun by giving 
him the letter we had brought fi<»m 
Kssouau; and finding afterwards that he 
was un.ible to read 'lurkisli, wc shewed 
him our Finnan written in tliat language, 
which we persuaded him cof.tained a per- 
mission from the Padua ot Kgvpi to pene- 
trate as far we please<Iint() lito country 
above the Cataracts. Though the Nubi- 
ans consider themselves indepetidaot of 
the Goveminent of Fgypt, yet they were 
desirous of remaining on friendly tenns 
with the Pacha, and his supposed recom- 
mendation had, doubtless, its weight with 
the Cacheff, who appeared to make no ob- 
jection to our proceeding, and said he 
would send off an express to Delir to in- 
form Hassan Cacheff of our intended visit 
to bis capital. He offered us niilL, ffour 
and butter, invited us to eat out of the 
same bowl with him, and on taking our 
leave we desired him to send down to our 
boat and we wonld make him a present 
of coffee and tobacco ; m return for which 
he afterwaids sent us a slieep. We re- 
traced our steps to the river, astonished 
and delighted at the frleinfly reception wc 
bad met with, so difttreat from what we 
iiad been led to expect, and even from 
what we had generally experienced in Up- 
per Egypt, In our journey from Cairo to 
Essouan, wliereverwe lauded, w hich we 
frequently did to buy provisions, the 
people of tlie villages ran away, and diwe 
fbeir cattle into the desert and the moun- 
tains beyond ; in these cases our only 
resource wa> to attempt, if possible, to lay 
hold of one of tlic cliildren, who generally 
endeavoured to hide themselves among 
the sugar canes, and, if wewere successful, 
to give him some paras and then let ium 
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go. As this conduct convinced the rest 
of the natives of our peaceable disposition, 
they cuUiC afterwards and sold us what- 
ever w'e vvaated. At first they asked us 
tw'O or three paias for an egg, but after- 
wai‘db we generally hougl.t six for a para. 

Thia dread of arises from the 

ill-treiitmcnt ami opines Jon to which they 
are expose I from the Turks, and the free- 
dom from such tyrannical extortion suf- 
ficiently expUiins the im.suspecting and 
frieu<lly manners which wc afterwards 
uniformly found among the Bar^bras, 

Thus succeeding by a falsity, 
without which it appears they 
Could not have continued their 
route, they left Siala and again set 
sail ; but were we to notice tha 
numerous ruins they examined as 
they passed up the river, it would 
far exceed our proper limits ; we 
must, therefore, refer the reader 
to the work itself, and feel confi- 
dent that the antiquarian and the 
architect will receive ample grati- 
fication in its perusal. Speaking of 
the antiquity of these several rem- 
nants of former grandeur, Mr, L. 
compares them with the ruins be- 
low the Cataracts in the following 
terms. 

Tlie pciioi! of the construction of these 
several edifices is a matter of pure con- 
jecture, but it may be observed, tliat tiie 
most striking difference between tlie tem- 
ples above and below tiie t'ataiacis, is the 
Iilgli state of preservation of tbe stone and 
outward walls of tlie latter, which h.ave 
scarcely suffered from the ravages of time. 
— From this circumstance it might at first 
siglit be supposed, that these remains in 
antiquity were posterior to the temples in 
Egypt, but that opinion is not warranted 
by any other evidence. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed, witli any reasonable allow- 
ance of difference of date, to explain the 
superior preservation in which we found 
tiie temples ofNubia, compmedwith tbo.se 
below the Cataracts, and we must seek 
for the cause in tbe mild, unalterable cli- 
mate between the tropics. The corroding 
baud of time has no effect upon them, hut 
they are abandoned to tlie desert, and 
many of tlicm will in a few years entirely 
disapi»car. 

On their arrival at Dehr, which, 
he observes, is rather a district 
than a town, they were under the 
necessity of paying their respect; 
to Hassan Cacheff, the most pow- 
erful chieftain of the Barbras, 
and endeavour to obtain fttmi him 
pemaission to proceed, which afler 
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some difficulty they gained; The 
interview is thus described. 

Our appearance soon drew together a 
number of the natives, who viewed us, the 
first Europeans they had yet seen, with 
every mark of astonishment. Though in 
consequence of the festival, many of tliem 
were drunk, they offered us no incivility, 
but we sat down under a rude sort of ar- 
cade made of bricks, and waited patiently 
till w'e should be admitted to an interview 
witli the Cacheff. In about an hour’s 
time, a large mess was brought us con- 
aisting of layers of bad paste, upon which 
was a piece of boiled goat’s flesh swim- 
ming in hot butter. We invited the people 
about to partake of it, with which they 
seemed much pleased, and shewed us every 
mark of good will and hospitality. By this 
time the news of our arrival had spread 
to all parts of the town, and numbers had 
collected to see the straueers. After wait- 
ing about four hours, the Cacheff e.ame 
down to us, attended by five or six of his 
chief offleers, and a number of negro 
guards to keep oflT the mob. He appeared 
to be about twenty-five years old, si.x feet 
high, and of a handsome person, but evi- 
dently half drunk with araki, a spirit they 
distil from dates. He began by boistcr- 


linen trowsers, wore a turban, and had a 
bouruous thrown over bis shoulders : the 
only mark of authority he carried about 
him was a rude iron truncheon, wliicli he 
held in his hand. After llic first .saluta- 
tion, vve sat down, and they brought us 
coffee and p'pe.s. Th.rou'di the means of 
our draeoni.sn, we began to oiten our busi- 
nc.ss with the Cacheff, by first making liiiu 
an offer of a watcli, several of which we 
had brought from blalta, for tlie purpose 
of making presents. The Cacheff thanked 
us for our offer ; but, as vve vvcic unable to 
make him comprehend its use, deelined 
its acceptance, 'llie way in wliich it was 
refused, and the grc.at admiration of our 
arms the night before, convinced us that 
vve should obtain no facilities in tlie pro- 
secution of out journey, without the sacri- 
fice of one of our .swords. I accordingly 
took olf my own, vvliich was a fine Da- 
mascus blade, of ahoiH .qoO pi,asters value, 
and approaching the Cacheff, requested 
permission to throw it over liis shoulders, 
Tlie effect of this present vv.as instan- 
taaeous ; he vv.as highly pleased, and as- 
Burned the moat friendly manner. H» 
asked me if 1 had left my harem at the 
Cataracts ? meaning, as I understood, to 
give me a female slave as a present to my 
wife. When he was answered in the ne- 


ously asking us what we wanted, and vvhy 
we bad come to Dehr We replied we 
were come to pay our respects to him, 
and to see the remains of antiquity with 
which his country abounded.— He answer- 
ed there was nothing curious to see, but 
“ I suppose you are come to visit the 
tombs of your ancestors ?” — We tlion 
asked his permission to go to Ihrim, vvliich 
he flatly refused, alleging first, tliat there 
was nothing to be .seen tiicre, and ne.xt, 
that he had no horses to convey us ; — 
in short, he appeared in no liuraour to 
gratify our wishes, and we began even to 
repent of our rashness in having placed 
ourselves in the power of a man whom 
we found surrounded by more than 300 
armed negro slaves, ready to execute any 
order of capricious cruelty which he might 
give in his present state of intoxication. 

But although they failed at the 
first visit, a second interview was 
more successful. 

Early in the morning we received a visit 
ftom the secretary, who plaialy told us 
that his master the Cacheff expected a 
present, and hinted that one of oursword.s 
would be acceptable. We said vve intend- 
ed to have offered him a watch, but tliat 
we were unwilling to part vvith onr arms, 
as they were absolutely necessary to our 
^fence. He left us, observing that we 
jaught see the Cachelf at eleven o’clock, 
when he would expect us at his house. 
At the appointed time we waited on the 
chief, and found him smoking at the end 
«f a long chamber. He wag dressed in 


gative, he spoke to liis secretary, who 
retired, and soon returned witli a negro 
boy of about ten years old. On his en- 
trance, the Cacheff called the slave to him, 
spoke some words, and gave him his hand 
to ki.ss. Witli evident marks of agitation, 
the boy appioaclicd me, kis.sed my liand, 
and put it to his forelit ad. Tlie simple 
ceremony I li.ul ivitnessed was the transfer 
of tlie priqicrty of tlie negro to ra; self*. 

We seized tlie opportunity of the fa- 
vourable disposition of tite Cacheff to re- 
peat our request of going to Ibrini, which 
was granted without any licsitation, and 
an offer was made ns of hor.ses and drome- 
daries, or any thing else in his power. 
Our journey was fixed for tlie next monv- 
ing, and we passed the remainder of tlie 
day in visiting the town. In tiie evening 
the Cacheff j'aid us ai.oilicr v'.,,it, wtic» 
wc regaled him vvitii some English bran- 
dy, and he again amused himself vvith 
examining nur arms, and seemed topiqua 
himself mudi upon possessing an English 
nui.sket, vvl.icli we had oii.vcned in bis 
bouse in tlie morning. AVe shewed hint 
our tliermometiTS, and as it was irattt! 
impossible to give liim any idea of 
real use, wc informed him they wtreltf- 
tended to siiow the state of onr health. 
It wa.s equally uiflieult to expMW to him 
the eagernbss with which esquired 

• I lesmed aflenmnds, hsil tiem "te 

fafoarUe stere of the *55 

he- bad been carried Dongnia when 

ti« vean oM : he bfii 6nt little reeoi> 

Whenl left hgy^ 
I brought him rrsth me to EnftUnd, and he U iww 
itriitg ^ thj fiiwdy of »f fnend, Mr. 9is«t* 
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after temples and ruins ; and he seemed 
quite persuaded we were in search of hid- 
den treasures. He left us at night, pro- 
mising to supply us with every thing 
requisite for our journey in the morning. 
The prospect of being permitted to go to 
Ibrtm, and possibly to the .second Catar- 
act, gave us great satisfaction, and we 
could not but congratulate oui selves on 
the friendly disposition of the Cacheff. 

Having penetrated as far as 
Ibrim, known to the ancients by 
the name of Premia, and distin- 
guished by the adjunct Parva, 
from another town of the same 
name much more remote, and now 
unknown, our author determined 
to return for the following reasons. 

Wc remained at llirim a few hours ; 
and giving up the idea of proceeding to 
the second or great Cataract, nliicli wc 
were told w.ns situated three days to the 
South, finally resolved to retraoc our 
step.s. We received no encouragament to 
penetrate into a country where money 
began to be of little use, and provisions 
veiy scarce. At Dehr, the natives were 
unwilling to take money for fowls, 
eggs, &c. always a-'king us to give them 
corn in exchange ; but we had biought 
with us from Egypt a quantity of Hour 
only sufTicIcnt for our covn sub.sistcnce, 
not enough for the purjioses of barter. 
The pro'pect of fuither discoveries was 
doubtful ; and it was difficult to ascertain 
how far we might with safety proceed 
without falling into the hands of the 
Mamelukes. 

Arriving atDakki theyoxamined 
the Propylon and Temple, which 
they report as being quite perfect ; 
two Greek inscriptions, recording 
the devotion of those who have vi- 
sited these sacred buildings, Mr. 
L. has copied. 

At Guerfah Hassan, about Dak- 
ki, is an excavated temple, of 
which we are favoured with a very 
circumstantial description ; seve- 
ral other places which they visited 
on their journey back to Essouan, 
are likewise noticed, and we have 
also the following description of 
the Barabras. 

With respect to the persons of the 
Bardbras, the features of the men are 
lively, their skin is sleek .and fine, and 
their teeth are beautifully white. Their 
colour, though d.ark, is full of life and 
blood. They are remarkably thin, which 
is perhaps to be attributed to their 


scanty means of subsistence, and the 
heat of their climate. 

Ill general they seem healthy, are quick 
in compretiension, and are greedily fond 
of money. Tiie hair of the men is .some- 
times frizzed at the sides, and stiffened 
with gre.use, so as perfectly to resemlile 
tlie cxtraordin.'iry projection on the head 
of the .Sphinx. As to the women, tliey 
are in general very ugly, and never have 
the appearance of youth, but seem to pass 
immediately from childliood into a state 
of decrepitude. The cliildren go quite 
naked, tlie hoys wearing round their 
waists a small coid only, and the girls a 
sort of fringe, made of thin strips of 
leatlicr, which is matted together witli 
grease; it is called raAat in the language 
ot the country, and is very similar in ap- 
pearance to tile ornament hanging in front 
of the bridle, or before the breast, of an 
English charger*. 

The men and women, in general, wear 
the same kind of dress as their Egyptian 
iieiglibonrs, with tlie exception of the tur- 
ban, whicli is seldom to be seen amongst 
the Barabras. 

Returning through^Thebes, they 
visited the mummy pits, of which 
we have this description. 

From the Gates of the Kings we return- 
ed by the valley, through which the road 
i'ormcrly lead fiorn Tiiebes to the tomhs^ 
and where ."tunds the Temple of 
Karnac. 

The whole of this mountain has beea 
excavated ; at each step an opening pre- 
sents itself ; and there is every appear- 
ance that Ijere has been tic general ceme- 
tery of Thebes. Many of these caverns 
arc now converted into habitations by the 
present cultivators of the plain, from 
whence they have been driven by the en- 
croachments of the Nile, whose waters 
during the iiuiiidatiou (in conscqiicnre of 
there being no canals to carry them off) 
cover the whole of the flat country around. 

Our curio''ity induced us, during our 
stay here, to descend into one of the mum- 
my pits that abound in this neighbour* 
hood, but it would be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea of the disgusting scene 
of horror we had to encounter. The en- 
trance was through a very narrow hole, 
nearly filled up with rubbish, by which 
w e n)ade our way into a small room about 
fifteen feet long and six wide : beyond we 


* There are several fragments of Egyptian fe- 
male statues in the British Museum, m which the 
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ciful, this may be considered another instanre fo 
be added to the peculiar method of wesrHig the 
hair frizzed, and projecting at the sides, which 
tends to prove the uniformity of the customs 
practised by the ancient and modern ihbftbitanta 
of these countries. 
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reaclie'i a chamber somcnhat lar^rcr, and 
coiitainni'r two rows of columns. The 
walls : 0 covered with {/aintinu-", and at 
the ftirtluT cud stood two full length 
gtunus, male and female, dressed hi \ery 
gayaujj.ut 1. and having on tlic one side the 
iigMi Cs of two boys, and on the other those 
of two girls. 

The whole of tliis c’naiulicr was strewed 
with pu'cc> of cloth, legs, arms, and 
he « of mummies, left in this condition 
by tiie wiio Xjslt tlie'^e ph’.ces for 

the pill pose of litlingihe i>o(^le^ and car- 
rying otf the bituminous Mibstanccs with 
wliicii been embalmed, ihoiii 

tlie chamber above desciihtd, two passa- 
ges lead into llie interior and lower part 
oftlie mountain, and we penei'i.ited about 
the distance of a hundred yards info tliat 
wiiich appeared the longest. Slipping 
and crawling amongst the various fiag- 
ments of {lic^'C mutilated bodies, wc were 
only able to save ouisehcs fiom lalllnghy 
catchi.’i: hold of the leg, arm, or. 'hull of 
a mummy, some of which were lying on 
the groundjbut many still standing in the 
niches where they haJ bc'-ii o •iginally 
placed. 

But at Manfalout they ventured 
into another excavation, whicii had 
nearly proved fatal to tlie whole 
party ; indeed so very interesting 
IS the account of this expedition, 
that we cannot forbear transcribe 
ing it, notwithstanding its length. 

We were bent on goin-i, and liie .'nabs 
at last undertook to 1)0 our glli(l^^ mr a 
reward of twcnt\-five pla-^t»v . Af.ir au 
hoiir’.s march iu the (h'-'Cif. we ..i rived at 
the >pot, wliicli we toned i i he a pit or 
ciicular liole ot ten reel in di.iinetcr, and 
about eighteen feet deep. V* e descended 
without didiculty, and the Arabs began 
to strip, and proposed to us to do the 
same: we partly followed ihur example, 
but kept on our trow.sers and shirt.". I 
had by me a biacc ot pocket pistols,. which 
I concealed in my trowser.s, to be pre- 
pared ae.iiii.^t any treaclierou.s attempt of 
our guides. It \va-> now decided that 
three of the four .Arab." should ';o with ii", 
wdiile the other roinained on the oiithidc 
of the cavern. The .\hvs"inian menhaiit 
declined going any farther. The sailor.s 
remained also on tiie outside to takceaic 
of our clothes. Me formed therefore a 
party of six* ; each was to be prewded by 
a guide — our torclies were lighted — one 
of titc Arabs led the way, — and 1 followed 
him. 

We crept for seven or eight yard.? 
through an opening at the bottom of the 
pit, which wa.s partly choked up with the 
drifted sand of the desert, and found our- 
selves in a large chamber about fifteen 
feet high. 

Asiatic Journ.-~No. 13. 


Thh was probably the place iutowhicli 
the Greek, Demetrius, hail peaetrated, 
and here we obsened wbnt he had dc- 
icribctl, the fiai^iiiCiits of the mum- 
mies of crocodiles. Wc saw also m'cat 
uumi'Cis cf itats lU i[i.' about, and haiiij- 
inc; jioni the tool’ ol the charaher. 
V/hilst lioloins; up m;. toirii to exauiine 
therault, 1 aeciileutally scotched one of 
their. I uici'.tion tljis tritial circum- 
stance, Lecaus ; afL.'iv.aidt it gave occa- 
sion to a most ridjciiloiis, tbocgli to us 
vciT importaiit tii.ci'.s>ion. h,, f;n- the 
stoiy of the Gieeh was true, and it re- 
luaincuoiilv to e.si-ioicthc '...llerrcs where 
the .’iiahs'iiad foimerly taken refuge, 
and ..here, •..i'.bontdoubf, were deposited 
liio i.iuiiiiait'.i ve V. (O'c searcliiug for. 
Vv’e had :*l' of u- torenes, and our guides 
insi.'t.-d upon oer placing ouasclves iu 
sucii a v\.v, ‘Ii.it an Ar.ili was before 
each of u-s. Though there appeared some- 
thing mvstcr'ous iu tliis order ot inarch, 
w e «id not dis.eite ith them, but pro- 
ceeded. V.'c lioiv or.teieil a low gallery, 
iu wliich we continued for inoie than an 
hour, .-tooi-iitt or 'ft pit. g aswasncee.s- 
s.sry, and followi.'-g its vrindings, tiil at 
1 '.st it open.d into a Inige chamber, 
which, atfr .‘otie time, we recognized 
as tne’one we b: il lis-t entered, and from 
which we liad sc. out. Gnr conductors, 
however, denied that it was the same, hut 
oti our persisting in the assei tion, agreed at 
last that it was, ami confessed they had 
missed their way the first ..inie, but if we 
would make aiiotlier attempt they would 
1 :..icit..'.e to e..n'!uct u- to the mummies. 
«h'r CL'iio-itv wa- s’.;ll unsatistu'il ; we 
lir.d '..cell w.inui-rii.g lor mote tli.m an 
iionr in low suh en.ucaii passages, and 
lelt cou'iderab.y fa'igncil by the iiksome- 
ncss of the posture in which we had been 
obliged to move, and the heat of our 
toicucs in iliose narrow and low galleries, 
lint the Arabs spoke so confidently of 
succceiiing in this second trial, that we 
weie iaduced once more to attend them. 
We found the opening of tlie chamber 
which we now apinoaclied guarded by a 
trehcii of unknown depth, and wide 
euougii to repuire a good leap, Tlie first 
Arab jumped the ditch, aud we ail fol- 
lowed l-i.'ii Tlie passage we entered was 
e.’cticinely .small, and so low in some 
plates as to olihge ns to crawl flat on the 
ground, and r.lmost aiwajs on onr hands 
and knees. 'I’he intricacies of it.- wind- 
ings re.-'emhled a labyrintli, and it termi- 
iiateil at length in' a chamber mucU 
sinailcr than that wliich we liad left, bat, 
like it, containing nothing to .satisiy our 
curiosity. Our search hitnerto bad been 
fiuit'cs.s, blit the rnunimie.s miriit nm be 
far dkitant ; another effort, and we might 
still be successful. 

The -Wab wliom I folIow«l. a»'l "'i® 
led the way, nuw entered anotlier gallery, 
and we all continued to move iu the same 
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mannei- as before, each precede:! by a 
guide. V/e had i.ut '^one lar bulbre the 
heat becaine exco'.sirc; — for my own )»art 
I found my breatiiini; extiemely dhticuit, 
my h»ad began to ucite most*violently, 
and I had a most distressing sensation of 
fulness about the lieart. 

\Ve felt we had gone too far, ant! yet 
were almost deprived of tlie power of 
returning. At this moment the loieh of 
the first Aral) went out : I was close to 
him, and saw him fall on lin sitle; he 
uttered a groan— his legs were siromily 
convulsed, and I heard a ratiling noi'C 
in his tliroat — he was dead. The Aral> 
behind me, seeing the tordi of his com- 
panion extiijguldied, and conceivin', he 
had stumbled, past me, advaucetl to 
his assistance, and stooped. I observed 
him ajipear faint, totter, and fall in a 
moment — he also was dead, 'i'hetliiid 
Arab came forwaid, and made an eifoi t to 
approach the bodies, but .stopped slim r. 
Wc looked at each otlier in silent liorror. 
The danger increased every iasiaui j our 
torches burnt faintly; our liie.dinng be- 
came more ditlicult; our kuee> toticied 
under us, aud we felt our sirengiU neatly 
gone. 

'fliere was no time to he lost— the 
American, Barthow, ciied to us to take 
courage,*' and wc began to mo;e btck as 
tiisf }is we could. M'e heard the icinain- 
jiig Arab .shouting after us, calling us 
Caihe-s imploring opr a>si‘*ia!;cv, aiid 
upbraiding ns with deserting him. But 
we were obliged to leave him to his fate, 
expecting eveiy moment to share it with 
him. The ^ windings of the passages 
through which we had come increased 
the dirticulty of our esc.ape; wc migl.t 
take a wrong turn, and never reach the 
gieat chamber we had fir-t entered. Kven 
suppo.-iiig we took The 'hortc.-f. road, it 
was but too probable our stronetli would 
fail us before we arrived. We hud eacli 
of us separately and unknown to one 
another observed attentively the ditTereiit 
shapes of the ^tOl}es which projected into 
the galleries we had p;i.'.-ed, so th.it each 
had an imperfect clue to the labyrinlli we 
had now to retrace. VVe compared notes, 
and only on one occasion had a dispute, 
(he Ainencau difi'ering from my frieiitl 
and mvselt ; in this diienirau we were 
determined Ly the majority, and fortu- 
nately were richt. Kxhausted with fa- 
tigue and tenor, we reached ihe edge of 
rim d ep ireiich which remaiued to be 
c.ossul Le:oie vve got into the great 
chamber. ring all niy strength, 1 

leaped, and \va? loliowed i>y the Amcii- 
eoii. Mae.t .'teoil oi! the brink, re.idy to 
drop wii 1 i.itigae. He calied to us “ for 
God's Ld\ c to i.clj) him o\cr the fosse, or 
at least ti» ■'t -p. If only for fi\e lumates, 
to allow' him time to recover IiU strength.** 
ft was impossible — to stay was death, 
ind wccoiild not resist the tlesijc to push 


ou aud reach the open air. We fiicou- 
raeed lorn to summon all his force, and 
he cleared the trench. When we readied 
the open air it was one o’clock, and the 
heat in the sun about l6o«. Our >ailor?, 
who w'ere waiting tor ns, liad luckily a 
hm'dak* full of water, which they spiin- 
kled up.m u^!, hut though a iitth* ivtr- sh- 
ed, it wa.-^ not possible to climb the 'i ici 
of the pit; they unfolded their turbans, 
and ."ilinging them round our bodies, diew 
us to ttte top. 

Out appearance alone without oiir guides 
natnially astonished the Ar.ab vvlso had 
remained at the entrance of tlic cavern ; 
and he aiixioinsly inquiitd for his inhnhe- 
h'LS^ or friends. 'I'o have eoiitessci'l they 
were dead wonh! iiave excited su^plrfon. 
he uoubl inwe suppe^ei) we liad mnuleud 
them, and have alarmed the inh linranta 
of Amalidi, to pursue O'* and re. i nee the 
death of their fiientls. We icpllc.l tbcie- 
lore they were coming, and were eiiip!(»y- 
ed in bringing out the mummies we Iiiul 
found, whicii wa.s the cause of their 
deiay. 

During their residence at Mi- 
niat, at which place they were de- 
tained, in consequence of suspi- 
cions of the plague being at Cai- 
ro ; tliey had an opportunity to 
see the method practised by the 
natives, wiien attacked with the 
opthalmia, whicli is simply as fol- 
lows. 

When an Arab fcch the f.r^t pj pjo ch 
of the sjmploms r.f Inibiiji'i.itii he 
binds a handkcichitf lound h^?' c'c.** us 
tightly as possible, and cndevivoa'rs by 
exclude the light and air wlththv grtaT(‘>r 
cuuion. At tile end of thnedays and 
ing.it.*!, the bandage i.s removed, aij.’ :u-- 
<jucnt hatliiug with cold ua‘er is ait..r- 
wauhs emplosed (o coinpiete The ( mv. 

rWy servant s>iffercd ctUc^ithi u-.r Jroin 
an attack of ti.e (jptlu.’fria, and' found 
gieat relief from a smail (praitity of ex- 
ces.sitely fii.e powdeieu sugar being intro- 
duced every night between the tye-lid.s 
a practice recommendeil to him ly a 
Greek doctoi, wimrn he had con.mlteil at 
Stout. 

In his case the inliauimation was ex- 
ccs^ivc, auvi he conii.'ared the groat pain 
he sufered to tlio pungent sensation (oc- 
casioned by Ihu eye.s b'hng filled with tlie 
smoke of burning wood. As I ha\e men- 
tioned one of the diseases of K.;_vpt, t 
may add that tue tyiiijiioms of s\phili 9 
are in thi> country ’extremely miid, ami 
iue geuer.uly cured by the simple use of 
the warm bath, and an attention to 
cicanliuess, which is i.ot at other times 
so atricily obi^ervcd by the natives. 


• The name of the jars, made at Keane, of p9h 
rouf and used to cod waiter. 
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This is certainly a very simple, 
but we cannot imagine it to be a 
very successful mode of practice, 
and sufficiently proves the low 
state of medical and surgical 
knowledge in those countries ; 
with respect to syphilis being cur- 
ed simply by the warm bath and 
attention to cleanliness, we are 
confident Mr. L labours under a 
mistake, and has been led into this 
error, not from any disregard to 
truth, or desire of deceiving others, 
but merely from not being well ac- 
quainted with the disease of which 
he is speaking ; had he written 
gonnrrheea instead of syphilis, his 
.statement would most likely have 
been correct. Instances are very 
frequent in this, and we believe in 
all other countries, of gonorhosa 
being cured by frequent washing 
and a strict attention to cleanli- 
ness ; but wo have never yet heard 
of a well authenticated case of sy- 
philis being subdued without mer- 
cury. We have not been thus 
particular with any idea of under- 
valuing Mr. L.'s observations, 
which wc believe, in most instan- 
ces, are strictly correct, but mere- 
ly to elucidate an error into which 
he had fallen. However, we arc 
perfectly aware that “ non omnes 
possumus omnia.” 

We will now accompany our 
author to Boulac, near Old Cairo, 
from which place he very shortly 
removed to Rosetta, where the 
party were obliged to shut them- 
selves up, on account of the 
plague; and as the precautions 
taken on this occasion are particu- 
larly detailed, and may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader, we shall 
transcribe them. 

The house we occupied had doiildc 
doors, and iti tlie space between fliein we 
placed two veiy ]arii(* jars filled with wa- 
ter, which was cliaiived once in the 24 
hours ; and lia'inn provided ourselve.s .al- 
so with a fumigating box, to receive all 
our letters, we hired an Arab for a pias- 
tre a riav, to station himself every morn- 
ing under our windows, receive our or- 
ders, .nut purchase oafprovisitais. 

With Inspect to our hr '2'552.'6 
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prec.iu'iim of never touching it till it was 
coot, .IS It is ascertained tliat in ttiat state 
it does not communicate tlie plague. Even 
letteis wliieli liavc liecn fumigated must 
be allowed to cool before tliey are toucli- 
ed. 

Our meat, whctlier beef or fowls, the 
latter being previously plucked, wars all 
thrown into the water jars, from wliich, 
after a certain interval, it was cautiously 
taken out by one of onr servants, who 
opened the inner door for the purpose. 

In this manner we lived for several wcek“, 
witnessing the most distressing sights of 
death and disease under our windows, 
lioin wliich we had frequent opportuni- 
ties of observing attacks of tlie [ilagnc, a* 
it first seized upon its nnfortnnafe vie- 
tinis. As far as we could judge from 
tlieir gestures, they appeared to suffer 
most violent pains in tlie liead, and were 
at the same time seized with violent 
letchiugs, and black vomiting. 

Having given tbis account of 
the measures taken in the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, for .ar- 
resting the progres.s of this horrid 
malady, iMr. L. gives us the fol- 
lowing detail of the system pur- 
sued by the Board of Health in 
England, and for this we are cer- 
tainly much indebted to him, and 
hope it will be a means of stimu- 
lating that body to adopt a mor# 
consistent plan ; the account Mr. 
L. gives is as follows. 

.Snell was the plan of life we adopted ; 
and tile success of onr measures of pre- 
caution abundantly proves the utility and 
.sulticicncy of tlie usual quarantine regu- 
lations establislied in the conutries of tlie 
MediteiTanean, which are frequently vi- 
sited by tlie ralamities of the plague. 
But on our return to England, it was im- 
possible not to .smile at the iusuiliciency, 
not to say absurdity, of the system adopt- 
c<l in tliis country. As wc passed up th# 
C'liaimel, we weie visited by tlie officers 
of llie Hoard of Health, and one of them 
coming alongside our vessel, presented 
tlie captain with a Bible, requesting him 
to swear to the truth of tlie answers hs 
should make to his sever.il questions. II 
was ill vain we represented to him, tlial 
liis taking tlie book again from our han^ 
would lie tlie surest means of communi- 
cating to liim wliatever infection we might 
ourselves be labouring under ; he pepist- 
cd in dvraaiiding our comnliance with s 
form wliich could not be dispensed witli, 
and added, with an air of triumph, that 
in the discharge of his duty, he had liiin- 
«elf been on board several plague shipUt 
with impunity. On the same occaatw, 
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another oilirrr prinliiceil a number of 
qiKi ies, to w’liidi tlie c:i|)taiii of oiir ves- 
sel was retinii-eil to give written answers, 
and wiien told notiiine was so infections 
as paper, ho contenteii himself with le- 
jilying, that the orders of the Privy 
Council were peremptory, and must be 
obeyed. 

We shall now proceed to the 
Appendix, which is an itinerary 
through Syria by Shekh Ibrahim. 
This is merely a list of the diffe- 
rent places vk-ited by the shekh, 
and a few directions which may be 


found serviceable to any future 
traveller ; but the most curioua 
anti interesting part is an account 
of some fragments of Tliebaic ma- 
nuscripts oil leather, which consist, 
entirely of legal mstruments, deeds, 
and conveyances ol different kinds 
of property ; a lac-simile ot part 
of these manuscripts is given at 
the coniniencement ot the work, 
which will no doubt he particular- 
ly gratifying to the antiquarian. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


Enst India IIgu-^p, Dec. 11, 1816. 
A General Court of Proprietors of Ka«:t 
India Slock, wa^ tlii^ day iH'^d at the 
Company'!! llon?o, iu Ivcadenliaii Jtuet, 
foi tiie fej'cclal piiipasj of layimr, V-efore 
the Propi'ictoi.', ivcc'vcd trom In. 

dia, rc^Vectinu the pIo;re^^ aid Jermi- 
iintion of tbo var X(';'>aL a’*d re- 
solutions of ni ruU'c- 

qiiei c, h\ .i‘v C ■ «f’ Of ‘ • r:.. t Tt . 

Tl.e .oil tU'.' t’.. • i' ' < uf 

a*!, i.'o"’ , ] . ’ ' . ■ V ' . . — 

'i iu‘ f ■ ,1 . , ri.. . i iO. -t;. V',;;, 
he had to hiloi :.i 111 ' t '-ur, .1 «r It v-as 
lor a '/iiiio.'c— lUkRicly, 

to liavc jc i'l uiio.a }:, re’r.tive to 

the coinine.rj 'Mant, a“*<. terrji. 

mtioij, oi Ihe I u..' v/.u ria- 'N’epT- 

leso kovaroniaiu. mu a. o; ;e:-o!u- 

tioiiN foumlc.l f' t-iv 01- ; hi. ’ll p''* 1 a*id 
I'lii'i i.au for oc-na.’ ij.ua epen 
to the :Li of Jie propiietor.- at me 

East India Hou.,e. The dispatche.s were 
very numerou'^—still, however, if the 
proprietors had not perused the whole of 
them, it would be quite aiireeable to tm* 
directors to have llicm read at length ; 
but, <i> they had, for a very conddeiahle 
period, been open to the e.xaiuination of 
all those geiitleuitii who chose to look 
into them, pciinpsthe court would think 
that it wa*' only necessary to have the 
coiicludiiig di'-patdics lead, which were, 
undoubtedly, the most mnteriaU If gen- 
tle mcii coincided in this opinion, tlie 
tlinv letters, No.'. 11, 12, and KJ, •should 
heru.d. 'riicy eontaiued r.ii account of 
tlc' p.o'-ic'S of the war, from February 
last, .iiid del vied the circumstances which 
led to !!'■ eeiic'i -ion. 

Thi- 'tiou beiiie appioved of, the 
clerk piouk-h'! to read the documents. 
Tlie first, whuli ua.s dr.fed Fort William 
the 2ist Februcay, li^ld, was addres- 
sed by the Goveiuor General iu couu- 


eil to the honaurahlo the secret com- 
mittee. it a^'veuedto aformer di'ipateli, 
ill v.hich the ne:.’*sity of rcMiining, hos- 
tilities u'/.hi't tiie state oi Nepuul, in 
con.H’fj'uMicc of that government liaving 
ieru''CxI to ruthy t’'s tieatv uhich had 
leeu eat‘*.-ed into witri colonel Rradshaw, 
’••as 'it.ued. It then went on to detail 
t!'C«"icci ••’cs of the fou’c empl'iyeil by 
h- for-', Tur.d Sir ’’hvid Cchterlonv, up 
!()! 1 • ‘ ‘.S' I 1 V'v. in thi- second 

v',. -. vn .;•■•! lie l'•o.'lh•ahs — ani- 
. .■ i'-.'l o.i ‘Jic ' .n..'-uT (»!' o.'C of the 
o". ‘trs kU'r ;i<l r.i rl v e.'CiKilition—and 
lelatcil -*'.Tt.iin poiitiealhegoci.jlions which 
the prosperous state of the war had pro- 
dt’ced. 

•)t,vo.t Inquiu-.d, whether, in thi.** 
di'po.tch, a strong obsc'vation was not 
tlu'owti out against an otiicer in the Com- 
pai.)*" r.( rvice } 

The Chtiinnan answered, that certain- 
ly something was said against a particular 
individual. 

The second di'jiatch was dated, f'ori 
Wiliiini, the llth of March, 1816. It 
detailed the suevessfal progress of the 
war up to tlic second of that month, and 
stated the effects which the superiority of 
the British arms had at that time produ- 
ced oil the Nepalese government. 

The third dispatch was dated Fort 
AVilliam, March :10, 1816. It .‘ict forth, 
that, in consequence of the signal suc- 
cesses obtained by the Company’s forces 
over those ot the enemy, it was deemed 
exjHjdient to transmit an account of them 
by the ship Malabar, without delay. It 
then went into a minute hisioiy ot those 
successes, which the courage ainl perse- 
verance of the British and nati\e troops, 
directed by tlie genius of J^ir David Och- 
terlou), had achieved. Tlie victories over 
the eiieiu) on tiie 28th of Febmary and 
the .March, had a powerful effect 
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on the conduct of the Nen-iicse •;overn- 
uK. I'i* ;■ found it 'a:u 'm> coniend 
aaain.-. slrili and 'valour — and 

tliev Suc i lo.' an accommodatffai. Atter 
some :}v.:rof iut.oii, Sir David Ochterlony 
agreed to ^vant them peace on ij;e teiins 
in the tieatytlu.t h.ji heeii pre- 
vioii'ly coiivl'i' vd ‘h L.ic-.irar.a‘it Coio- 
nol j^radsliaw, and j.tliiicd !>;; the \'aUee!s. 

'1 iii' treaty, witlanu any reiarration of its 
piovid'.Ji;- , nov/ ratilied by the rajah 
of Xep'ntl. X-'C d^ptfcl. then took a 
srccnut v: of t!ie «’iicum;-tances ibaX 
led 1 > S -.o. !e the hi'f Imltlc, it 
t\ Ci:*.];!)’ hio’jLdi^ tlhce thon- 
s.uid men into t\? f.cld, of v,\jom eltflU 
Iiuudi'cd wcie ku <v.n to be killed and 
woMiidcd^ atn-ui.st whom v/ero many of- 
ficeis. Thi-^ caruprl^u, thoutrh short, 
was completely decisive ; and, on no oc- 
casion had tliC pf*r*cvfrance, fortitude, 
and bravery nf tin. Dntish soldie^, appear- 
ed to ^I'nitcr au'.mtaim. It ha<l been 
deemed ad^ i>ahle to treat the Nepal go- 
vcintneut louieutly, for two reasons* — 
first, because rf tiery were too much liu- 
miliated, their tecliii;:,-* mi^lic be loused 
to a picch of d'^-'perutiou, that miglrt be 
pioduotive of disa'*trous consequences — 
and next, I'ccause if tlio war Isad been 
continued, an euonuoiis expense would 
have been incuned, wiihciu any com- 
mensurate beneiit. 'I'be (oiincil, there- 
foie, expressed their perfect concurrence 
in the decision, come to bySirDavid Och- 
terlony, in preferring peace to the farther 
continuance of the war. Tire dispatch 
then referred to a general \hich 

promulgated to the army ai laru'h the 
Iiigli sense cut' rtained hv' the (.‘oiiioiand- 
cr-in-chivf. r-f tlu' mail-' by which the 
career of J'lr David OehteHony wa> di>- 
tiuL-uidied, and of tlse (d'Cipliuc and 
courage L'iiiLiiV>ted liy the tuiopeau and 
native ti'uoi»s thiougliout the contest; — 
and suirge''tcd tlie i)roi)riety of rcwaiding 
their exertions, by giving silver medals to 
tlie officers, and sncli of the privates as 
weie rccominjuded for their particular 
gallantly. 'I'hr immiliation and discomfi- 
ture (observed the conneiD of a proud 
and higb-mindt'd jicoplf, hke the Ooor- 
kahs, would douhtlf-v, tcir a time, fill 
them wiih angry reeiiiiC'!, and render 
them desiniU'' of icvovciing what they 
had lost, yet tiiey '^aw no leasonto be- 
lieve, but that a firm and coiKiliaiory line 
of conduct, on tlie part of the liritish, 
would effectually prevent the existing 
amicable relation's between the Company 
and the Nepal goveinnicnt, from being 
disturbed, liefore they closed tliis dis- 
patch, they weie auxious to call the at- 
tention ot the Company to the .system of 
economy wliicli had been adiiered to du- 
ring the war. This would he evident, by 
contras' iiig the two campaigns against 
the Nepalese, with those carried on in 


theMysort'tcrritoryin 1803-4 and 1804-5. 
A vcrvMipciior degree of economy was 
iiianifestul in the proceedings during the 
Nepal war; although, from the moun- 
tainous nature of tlie country, every arti- 
cle was obliged to be canied a* a great 
expense, and the coldness of the climate 
rendered it nece^^ary to supply the sepoys 
with warm clotlung. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, it would appear from 
the documents accompanying tliis dis- 
patch, that the N'cpalese campaigns cost 
less, by five and a half lack of rupees, 
than that of 1803-4, and, by twenty-six 
niid a half lack of rupees, than that of 
1834 - 5 .” 

The dispatclies having been gone 
through — 

The Chur.nan ro.'^e and said, that hif 
powers were not adequate to express the 
scntiiiienfs he entertained of the glorious 
work which had heeii achieved, and the 
high opinion be cheiislied of the Gover- 
nor-general, and of the various individu- 
als engsged under him on this most im- 
portant occa>ion. He should tliercfore, 
refrain from a task, which, he was cou- 
vinceil, he could not execute successfully 
— and he should merely refer to the mo- 
tions of thanks which lie should have the 
honour of proposing, to the Goveruor-ge- 
iieral and all tiiose who had contributed 
to the glorious termination of an arduous 
contest. He trusted, however, he might 
be permitted to say, that, in his opinion, 
the abilities displayed by those who had 
been employCv! on this occasion, from the 
Ctovcriioi-'goneiui, downwards, were of 
M) tr.uiH-cmhint u natuie, tliat no terms 
of piai'C could reach them. — (Hear I 
henf ) 

'J'he clerk then read the following re- 
solution : — 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 20th November, I8l6, it 
was, on several motions, 

“ Ke^oUed unanimoudy, That th« 
thanks of this court be given to the Earl 
of Moira, K. G., Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief, for the prudence, 
energy, and ability, combined with a ju- 
dicious application of the resources of the 
Company, displayed by his lordship in 
planning and directing the operations of 
tlie late war against the Nepalese, uu- 
<lertakei) in coii'^equence of a persevering 
>ystcni of encroachment and insult on 
their part ; and also for bis wisdom and 
moderation, in availing himself of the 
successes obtained by the anny, for cwh* 
eluding a peace with the Gliorka power# 
on terms both honorable and advantage- 
ous. 

Resolved ananimously, Tbat the 
tlianks of this court be gives to Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony. Bart, and 
K. C B., for the vigor, judgment, and 
effect, with which he personally conduct^ 
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ei\ Ihe openftions of the force under his 
command on all occa'sions, and particu- 
larly, in the last campaign, the maDac:c- 
jnent of which, and of the subsequent 
negotiation, was with great ])ropriety en- 
trusted to him, in testimony of tlie confi- 
dence due to his experienced merits and 
well acquired distinction. 

“ Resolved unanimously, 'iliat the 
fhaiihs of this court be given to all tl.e 
officers, both Kuropcan and native, be- 
longing to the army which srrvejl in tl-c 
Nepal war, for tlu ir gallant and merito- 
rious scn'icc during tlie U-'t war. — Al*o 
that the court doth highly appiovc and 
acknowledge the seivici"' of the non-com- 
missioned officers and piivate soldier - j, 
both Piuinpcan an-1 nati'.o, who were em- 
ployed in the late war ; and that the 
tlianks of the court be >ignilied to tliein 
by the officers of tiieir respective coi ps, as 
weli for their patience under nnu'^ual fa- 
tigues, and their cheeiful endurance of 
privations, as for their valor and intrtqd- 
dity in presence of the enemy." 

The Gentlemen what 

has been read, ju^t now, is the resolution 
of the court of directors ; but it becomes 
necessary that this court should express 
its opinion of the merits of the Governor- 
general — I beg leave, therefore, to nioxc, 
* that the iTsoluiion be appiou-d of by 
this cniirf.* " 

Mr. Ifinnfi ob'^emed, that the Go'or- 
nor-gencral had i<*'vnrly lu’en cicated a 
A/firquis ; and lie suggested, uhether, m 
point of form, it nuuld not he proper to 
ftile him Marquis of Hastings instead of 
Earl of Moira ? 

The Cfmirmnn — ‘‘ I am much obliged 
to the lion, proprietor for lii' Miggestiou. 
The alteiaiion shall be made." 

The rijotiori, v. liieli was seconded by 
Ihe D'\niiti/-('h :ir>ii'ii}, having been put in 
due form — 

Mr. Hump rose and said, lie Iioped the 
court would allow him a few minutes to 
state his sentiments .‘■Itoitly on this ques- 
tion. lie had net intended to liave offered 
himseli *-o early to the no: ice of the pro- 
prietors, ifany other ffentiemaii had shewn 
a di>jio«!ti‘-.n to .address ihe court. He 
certainh li.ul exjua^ed and wished tliat a 
busine-'S of this nature '-hu'i'd not pass tlie 
court, as a mere m.iTier of conr-'e, with- 
out .any oh^cn■at^on vliatevcr from I'itlier 
the inovei or seconder of (I’t* re-olntion, 
on its UK! its ; and yjt he felt .a di'fieniry, 
in li-ingon this Of‘e;isii>5i, f »» <le!ti ninio 
what oh>en'afbnis l-e should offer — what 
■top(s he should '•elect — in .speaking on 
a ^'lhI'’et that appeared to him to r»»!n- 
preiiend a\aiief\ ot points cxtrcnieh ?n- 
tere'-tiiig. 1-1’s ideas weu* more exfi nd -d 
— the} enihi, u\‘d agreatei ' i»ie»} co mat- 
ter than tlu- tae<”i:'o-- 
man had just T;;i‘Vi.d. ujtq pro- 

priety, permit him to state. One thin':. 


however, he must particularly observe, — 
that, accoidiiig to all former proceedings 
of this nature, as far as ever he recol- 
lected, or his rcscarcli had gone, the 
proprietors never befiire had been called 
on at the conclusion of a war to agree to 
so (by, naked, and circamscuhcd a re5o- 
•utiori, as that now submitted by the 
Directors to the court. It liad been cus- 
loiuary to state the general line of policy 
and conduct of the individual praised, in- 
.stcad of selecting a single iiiMilated act 
of his government, as calling for their 
lhauk'v and approbation. In the case of 
Wanen Hastings, tlie Marqu’s Wellesley, 
Lord Hobart, and vaiions other Gov’er- 
iioj«-g.*nci;il, a decided sentiment appear- 
ed to have firevaded in this court, that an 
enhirgcd rh w of the policy and ronduct of 
the individual should he brought hetore 
the couif, in order to iiilliicnce them in 
couiing to a pai licular vote on his merits. 
Tig* vob* pro;u*-ed thanks for 'planning 
and condnciing the war, without advert- 
ing to it' jii'fjoc or ]iolicy. He, for one, 
candi(My avowed, whatever Ids opinions 
otherwise of the Marquis of Ha-tinas had 
been, and now were, that, in his view of 
the subject this I escilution did not go to 
the extent, which, if the court agreed to 
any resolution, lie «hould he disposed to 
piocced. it wa« a matter of great coii- 
scqiicnce »o oveiv 'cnant in India, atid 
p.uftcu'arly w|:t‘ii I'hiced in the high si- 
tu. iiion which he tilled, and neting zea- 
lonslj and to tlie Le-t (jt Ins alelitie'*, that 
the whole of his conduct .•'h(mld lie fair- 
ly viewed. Tiie noble Marquis in hii 
dispatches, fully justified tlie policy 
and iieces.sitv of the wur, and he had 
anxio'idy e'itreatcd the Court of Dlrec- 
tor»’ opinion and approbation of his con- 
dmt. If aupeaiod, in every line of th» 
ni‘b(o :-l ii»ju.s\ dispatches, that he felt 
the stnuisest to c.irry into effect 

every H'iii'rthat he llioiiplit could be con- 
ducive to the interest ot the Cou'pany; 
and, when this fi’'-pO'ition wa.- manifest, 
they oueht, in ji stice, to take a general 
view of wli.at bis comiuet had been ; not. 
only hi conducting, hut in becinniug the 
war; and aftervv ii(!s judec favoiirahly, or 
otherwise, of his proceeding in general, 
as well as, in this particular instance. 
He, along with many orher members of 
the court, always telt a liigh degree of 
pb'a'iiie in hemg able to stami forward 
lo pia.'C the oJiHUT' of the Coin|)ain for 
their exertions ahi.iiid, and to eenier on 
tliem sueii approlauion, as they mikdit 
fail h dc'crve ; bur, w irli -that tavoiirable 
di ]»o-itH)n, he conhi not help heling,. 
(bar on this oc'M'ion, t''e acuieu'tncnt* 
in Nepal sciuned lo he i 'f'd too highly 
by lb'* m'h’e M-.rqni'-. ’Jiiere was, in 
h.' ••''duio.i. t!no.igli(>nt the whole of the- 
eo! n an evident attempt to 
magnify the proceedings against Nepal, 
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to a degree far exceeding what they de- 
served. I'he last paraagraplis in the dis- 
patch of the 30th of Maich, appealed to 
put tlie Nepal war onale\cl with the 
lueniorable conte^t of xMarquis WelL^sIey’s 
again.st the wliole Mahratta empire, He 
c'onsideied it niost prcjjo.'terons to }mt 
the two coi)te.''t.-< on a level. The pio- 
ccedings against Nejuil ^^ere tUtialaud 
unfortunate, when compared witii the 
hrilliant and sueces-'fai campaigns of 
1803-4 against the wiioie power ol India. 
Su[)posinir, to t.ike Kail Moira's own 
statement, tlie eniiie bo ly of foicesop- 
po.scd to us in the late contest to ainonnt 
to from twelve to sixteen thousand men, 
ami !f nevti dinlug the war exceeded 
tliC latter number) to attempt to com- 
p.ire .'uch a contest in all its cirnmi- 
ftance.s, even admittinsr all the dilH- 
ciilties of the country, with one in which 
two hundred thousand men \.ere in 
aims. Maiquis \Vt ilesle) brought 
incu, in admirable co-operation, inlolhe 
lield in August l«03, to meet the wIjoIc 
ft-Kiharatta, fouv, to tlie extent I Inue 
meticioiiod, well aj'puinted, with upwani.s 
<.f seven iiandicd pieces of cv.unou, siorc.s, 
&c. and comjucu’d an honourable an 1 very 
adtaufageou' peace with Kerar ami Scin- 
dia, in a inosl biilliaur <u‘vi unparalielled 
campaign cd' lour luoath' ; and in the 
course of ul icri tive humhed and fweiiiy- 
se^eii pieces of artillorv were ahcolately 
taken in the held frotii flic power'* ag.diist 
wnorn we fought -whilst i-ai! Moira, by 
Ids own account, broimd t into liie held 
44,975 men, and eiiiluj-cinlil mn-*, 
Jtgainst 12 or ld,00') men, uitii .i.nc-ly 
a gun or reuilail) armed inan. 'I'o .u- 
tenipl a coinpaii-on between llie-c cain- 
paie'i:’', wa.' ei.ing i.iUch taither than the 
or. asi'iii wairaiitcil. Kc'idi •, the noble 
jiiuniuis was, III the le ohuion novv pio- 
po.se-d, thanked Ibi the I’romptitudc and 
eiiercy with which liccaiied the resources 
the Company into clfecr. But could this 
exertion ot the Compain’.^ iC'Oane.s 
acainst a body of tweive or tonriecu 
thousand men, be compared witli the 
efforts that it \va? found iiece-sHi) to make, 
when the whole power of Iiidm was com- 
bined against us, and our resoiiicts ueie 
not in men or inonev near so great as tliey 
are at present ? He obseived, by the d''»- 
patclies, that tlienoMe iiiarquis tli.inkeil a 
small party, (he lieiicved a "erjeant and 
fourteen men,' tor liieir success in an enter- 
prize, One of his iiist acts w as to thank 
this individual iu the glowiin? teims , 
but it must be rcmciiibered, that it was, 
perhaps, the only success of the first cam- 
paign, amidst a series of reverses. Indeed, 
he ( x^Ir. Hume) thought, that at all times 
the noble marquis seemed to lavish hia 
praise without suflicient iliscrimiuatioo. 
He knew Sir David Ochteriony, by cha- 
racter, and many other oflBcers personally. 


wiio were engaged in the Nepal war, 
and he was well convinced they were 
incapable cf acting otherwise than brave- 
ly ; but, in reading over the papers, he 
laid Ijoen unable to discover or discrimi- 
nate whicli wa< the ablest and most effici- 
ent officer. Whellier Sir David Ochter- 
iony, or Ooionels Kelly, O’Hdllerou, or 
Nict.oll.i, or Captain Hatter, weie the 
most cllcctivc commander, could not be 
collccte<l from the dispatches — lor all were 
prai'C'l alike. Tlnue wa.**, iu fact, a super- 
abundance of bombast and panegyric. He 
.stated this tiiat the public might not br 
led away by false inipiessioiis. He thought 
tiiey onglit to be aware of what had really 
been done, and not suffered to suppose 
tiiat tlicic w.Ls .so much credit due for 
wielding the whole power of the British 
empire in India asr«iinstapeMy state He 
wamld luo: t willingly give thanks where 
they were due — but he would not |>ermit 
binisclf Ol the public to be blinded by tlie 
e\ageciafcd statements which had already 
I ecu dis.seiuliialed. .\rdnoit.«, umloulited- 
Iv, had been tlie duty of the goveinor- 
^^etieial ; but wlien — ^aiid here be look 
tiie noble marcjuiN’s own details on the 
subject) — be bad foi t)-fi’.elhoii.sainl* men 
in ai Ul" ai i aved against foiii iccn or «i.xtt'eii 
thousand, he wa." disposed, after taking 
into cuioideiation all the circumstances 
01 the country, to lessen the greatness of 
tuccnierprizc winch had been carried on 
ill the NepalC'C territory. Though tlies# 
oli'crvatious inigbiseem, tosonie persons, 
to detract tiom liie merits of the noble 
maiqui", vet ii vva-* only when compaied 
to ilu* war of the nnaioii hid 

Ids cohImI a^'etl^. Indeed lie would wi!- 
liiulv li,‘Veuone f.aihcr. He "houid have 
bcvUkhai, had tlju emit of directors so 
framed the lasolurions, to have thankeil 
the noble marquis for the policy of his 
proceedings, Jretling inside his bombastic 
andindi'Criminaie panegMics, he conceiv- 
ed that tlie Hjieof poLcvwhich he ailopled, 
deserved more prai.se than his eomiuct of 
tlie war. He vvtis awaie that some indi- 
viduals dtHercd fiom him on this point j 
hut ho wa.s well assured that, if a tem- 
po! i.^ing poiicy Lad been longer pursued 
h) ills pudvce siji.-s^ tiieie vveie many 
ciiieH on the Cxiensi.e Indian frontiers 
wlio would iiave taken immediate advan- 
tage ot it. it v\ as hi.s opinion that iioout- 

• r.\iri t lf>'ui Earl .M jira’o ui^pdi^U o.' ihe 
id August, I8l.> 


Refriilarg. Irr^X- 


Gen. Ol lifeil* nj’g Detathmeni. 

7.1 1 ‘2 

and 44^ 

<»en. (xillcspiu’s do. 

10,42’ 

6658 

Gen, W ood’4 do. 


9O0 

G»n. Moriev’i do. 

7.989 


Capt. Laticr’s do. 

2,723 



32.944 

12,-. 1 1 


12.031 


Total men 

44,97^ 



with 8s guns, and tUeiretUbiiahnienti uf Lascars, 
Gi^lajidays, jsc, 
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rage against the Company should ever he 
sufFeied to pass unnoticed. The British 
government in India ought not to sit 
down quietly, and calculate what deiriee 
of insult should be received before hostile 
measures were resorted to ; — they should 
take especial care that no iuMilt, however 
trifling, should be suffcied to juss with 
impunity. When Marquis We'.Ksley was 
at the head of the Indian goveinineiit, lie 
caused it to be so highly respected^ that a 
single niesseiigormiuht travel troiuoneend 
of India to the other, as a servant of the 
Company, and acting under the onlers ot 
the great marquis, without tlie sliglitcst 
molestation. That time was one ot onere^y 
and glory worthy of tV.e British name. 
The honourable proprietor ho}>ed lluit 
•the vote of tlianks would be canied 
unanimously. He fully concurred in the 
resolution of the couitof diiechus, and 
would go with them to the full extent of 
that resolution. He yas dispo'icd to av'iee 
to it on this account: — that he (I^oid 
Moira) had resented inf-ults opered to the 
Eiiglish government, and had nobly pun- 
ished them ; wliilst tiie govcrnoi> before 
had allowed them to taniisli tlie Biitidi 
character. Wliatever opinions might he 
formed, whatever sent imcnismitthi prevail, 
relative to their policy in oiiemuily |)o.v- 
lessing India, the true principle on wlilcli 
they ought now to iicr, he took to be tins, 
and he was ready to dechue it — tliut, 
having India under their control, they 
must ondeatour to reta.ii it. 'i'hcrelbie, 
he contended, that, possessing India — 
being masters of a territory great beyond 
all expectation, and which might become 
still greater by proper and judicious 
znanagement, they ought not to suf- 
fer a want of energ)’ to threaten tlie 
safety of thoNC dominions. He was of 
opinion, that if they I'peakimr with all 
due submis''ion of tiieCompanv) pci mitted 
the natives of India, in any way, to !o«e 
the respect they ought to pay, to lose 
their confidence in, or to throw aside their 
good opinion of, tlie Company ; — nay, 
he would >ay, if the sunounding rliicN 
ceased to look with fear and (head on 
the British government — the moment that 
principle was departed from, tiicum- 
itances would soon prove that tiieirpt>wcr 
was gone, and tliat tliey were ha'^^teniug 
to rum and decay. He, theiefore, con- 
tended that the nohle marquis wl»o sup- 
ported this piinciple with eneigy and 
prom|)tnes'«, dcsened much more credit 
and Iionoitr for taking up, w ith spirit, the 
insults which the Nepalese goveriimeiit 
hail perpetrated, than for any of the sub- 
sequent proceedimrs. Here he found it 
ueee'"‘ary to observe, that it was not 
possible for the proprietors, in the short 
space of sei cu or eight da\s, allowed them 
by the notice, to read over all the dis- 
patches ; they coutaiued sU or seven 


hundred inclosures, being about one hun- 
dred inclosures for every working day, 
during widcli the papers barl been 
open to inspection. It was, conse- 
quently, quite impossible to get through 
them in a sa^i^faL‘toly manner ; and, 
thcrefoie, ni comiir:: to thib vote, he, for 
one, would give hi^ sufTiO'iP in support of 
the ic'olufiou, in the fell conndence that 
the to'irt of dircctois had read and con- 
sidcieil the p.ipeis I'odor existing cir- 
cumstances. be could imt act from his 
own imnu-iliatc conviction, because the 
the time bad not allowed liim to read the 
whole of the |)a}>ers : lie could not form 
an opinion; and, lie believed, that no 
gentleman before the bar bad perused 
tliem. That court, hou ever, always placed 
a certain de'iieeoi conf.dence in their exe- 
curive ; and ihc joe'cnt w i^ one of tho>e 
iavtar.cc' iu v.liich that confidence was 
paiticularly called for. Xot having the 
oppi^i timity of coming to a deci.'ioii by a 
peiusai of the papeis, as the court of di- 
rectors had done, he was ready to vote for 
tlie resolution, btiieving tb.at they had 
coiisiileicd the subject seriously before 
they submitted it to the proprietors. On 
a former occta^ion, not less than a year ago, 
an honourable and learned Iriend of his 
(Mr.B. Jack-onJ move<l,that certain papers 
connected with the first campaign of the 
Nepal war, it having then terminated, 
should be piinted, and laid before the 
co'iit of piojuicriirs, in order that they 
niigiit be carefully jierused preparatory 
to their being taken into con>ideialion. 
On that occasion a learned gentleman 
(Mr. H. Twiss) stepped forwaid, with 
what prudence or piojiriety lic could now 
best explain, and opposed the motion, 
That gentleman woiihl not hear of tlm 
productioii of papers by imtnhnent.Sj as 
he expiesaod him^clf. He, forsooth, did 
not see t!ic propriety of liavmg the paper* 
in time to peruse and iiiiuei-^fand them, 
but would have them altoeethei. Tiiey 
had at length been presented, iu a mass, 
to the in''pcctioii of the propiietors, and 
he callc.i on the learned gentleman to 
.''tale, whether lie had perused them ? 
He was >ure he Imd scarcely had time to 
peruse more than one half of them— it 
was even a doubt with him (Mr. H.) if 
that learned gentleman had ever gone to 
look at them, now' that they were at his 
service. Tiie then chairman, (Charles 
Grant, Esq.) whatever opposition he 
might have given to the production of 
other documents, stated, that he for one 
had no objection to the printing of the 
papcis in question, provided the dis- 
patches from the court of directors to 
Lord Moira were aho printed. But the 
learned gentleman (Mr. Twiss), who was 
so well versed in the affairs of the court, 
came forward to prevent the productimi 
of papers by instalmenU, He opposed 
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Limself to tlie p:reat experience of his 
learned friend Mr. Jackson who moved 
for the papeis, whose ab^ence on the 
pre-^eiit oi cation he guatly icgiettod, and 
his motion was by an niiexpected vote of 
t)iis court then negafived. lie was ex- 
tremely sorry tliat ijis learned friend 
was at present eng on ^ery important 
business, in tlie siN-^ion'. whcje lie ple- 
aded ; — he \va^ cni[)lo\t'd on a most use- 
ful regulation iclating to county aftaii>, 
and thcieKoe could not attend tlie conit. 
Hadhe been present, he would Inue pniiif- 
ed out, wjih iiJs ii'iial eloquenci*, tliemi>- 
chievoii'- cuii'eqiK'nf es which had been 
pMidiiced i)y the Kfi:''<il to aect de to I'i.s 
'ej\ rea-'onalile and proper motion. He 
could not, liowe^ei, a\oid saying, with 
respect to iiis learned friend, that ids pro- 
position had been treated in an extremely 
illiberal way— in a manner tliat tended 
to check the proprietois in tlieir cmlea- 
voiirs to procure nt’ce>'Juty infoi mation. 
Theamendmcnr ot tlie leanicd gentleman 
(Mr. Twiss), alter the oiiginal motion of 
Mr, Jackson had been acceded in and 
conected by the (Jiiairiuan, liad in a 
strange mannei defeated the motion (»f 
his learned fiiend. fiat if they liad tlicn 
been fuini&hcd with the docnmeiit> cal- 
led for j if tlie learned gentleman had 
not inteifered, and occasioned a vote 
against them— tlie proprietois would now' 
have been in peifect possession of this 
subject. Had they received the docu- 
ments by instalments, againstwliichmode 
the learued gentleman liad expits^cd him- 
self so strongly, they would iia\c Ita*! an 
opportunity of leading rhem ; ami (iiey 
wouM now have come foiwaid piepared 
to give a vote louiided on the conviction 
of their own in.*ftM<l of being 

obliged to act in the confnKiicc they 
placed ill their executive body. They 
were biought into this dilemma by the 
interference of the learned gentU man; 
and he now might get out ot it in tlie he.-t 
manner lie could. The vote in that ca'^e 
would have been the vote of the general 
court, and consc<iuenrly honoiable to the 
noble marquis ; but, at picsent, tbe reso- 
lution proposed could only in fart be con- 
sidered as that of the com t <»f diiectoi.''. 
He meant not tosa), that the intention 
of the learned gentleman was otheiwisc 
than good \ but he lu-jicd it would in- 
duce him (Mr. T.) to pau^e before he 
again opposed the motions of his learned 
friend (Mr. Jackson}, and he would now 
be able to judge of the propriety and 
expediency of biinging forward, all at 
once, a mass of information, through 
which human industry could not proceed 
regularly and delibciately, unless a very 
extended period were allowed for that 
purpose. Now, though he had expressly 
Stated his determination to vote for the 
re.solution of thanks ; yet he thought that. 
Astatic Journ. — No. 13. 


ill justice to tlic governor-general, tlie 
jiolicy of the war ought to have been 
noticed. 1 n justice to the cliaracter of file 
Company, tile public slioiild liave been im- 
pressed nitli f!u‘ tccliiig, tliat, in carrying 
on tbe war, the Indian government had 
acted on tbe purest and liest pnnciple, 
that of seeming the .safety of our terri- 
tories, and of keeping up tiic gloiy, tlie 
lionom, and llic gu''.itMc.s.s of tlie Jintish 
name. Tlie I>riti-b public were too ready 
to belicie statements of injury done by 
Ihe Cast iiidi.x Company, and it was but 
justice to ourselves and to the eovt-rn- 
nicnt ill India, to preient .tn) .sucli im- 
proper impression. .As tbe couit of di- 
leetois bad noi, liovvever, gone into the 
subject, it would not be decorous for him 
to dwell on it iiiiich longer, although it 
afforded an ample lielil for observation. 
He hoped, however, the time was not far 
di-t.aiit, when they would take into their 
•SCI ions consideration, in justice to the 
noble maniiiis, the policy wliich had 
iiiaikcd iiis pioeccdings. He was most 
anxious that the cau.ses which led to the 
war should he cleaily understood ; and 
he was (luite ready to go into the dis- 
cussion of that .subject, a fair examina- 
tion ot whicli nouUl redound gieatly to 
the lioiioiir ot the noble nianiui', and 
jiciliaps dispel a clonil which liniig over 
Ids chaiacfei. Ho knew what <aii effect 
was proiiiiced in England when indivi- 
duals .spoke, in strong language, about 
the desire oi f/nroac/onent on the pait of 
goieniois in India. Hot when tlie coil pro- 
etedincs whiib took plane in England were 
(•Ohl'oiin.leil '.Mill the niilit.nj )i,i.ceediiig3 
m luili.i; ulienilK diifi'ient icLitive situ- 
ation of the two eoui. nits \,.'.s lost siglit 

,.f_it was impossible that correct deduc- 
tions could he made. 'J'liose wlio argued 
ill tliis way, an erroneous duty, doubtlesa 
believed tliat tliey were right. They saw 
the subject in a eiiil junijt ot i icw, wiiilst 
it was surveNi'.l, as he enntosted it only 
could be, HI a military point of tiew by 
himself and others. The one party looked 
to the civil rights of tlic subject in Eng- 
land j the otiier fixed their attention on 
the military rights of the Company in 
India. The basis of tlie gnveiniucnt ta 
England hch-il, and the iiiilitaiy i-s an in- 
novation the ba.sis of the government 
ill India i.s military, and the civil is iimo- 
v.itioii. Having stated tlius much, which 
was not, pcrli.iiis, altogether peitineut 
to the motion before the court, bat 
which, he thought, miglit be exeusei}, 
as, in his opinion, it ougiit to he distinetby 
known within doors and without door*, 
that the Company were not acting on tbe 
principle adopted by a great European 
chief, who attacked Ids neighbours with- 
out reason or necessity— be should not 
occupy the time of the court ntuch longer ; 
hut he mast say, that had the noble mar- 

VoL. III. I 
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tjuis p\u'iU«^tl a course difTereut ftota that 
whicli he bad adooted; bad hkc f>oiuc 
of Ids ])redeces:u;i Sir G. liarU'W and 
L(tnl Mintu, declined resiaiuutbe wi.Ju'st 
c'UuUiet of tbceuenjy, v»bereb; t'ie> torn- 
promised the digiilLv and ]i'U.our ol the 
Company — he would ha*e been leady to 
pass a vote of ccusuie on liim. lUit tliis 
circumstance (Uiulit not to he siiiihied to 
pass without notice. Tlie^ ouibl l.) hinnv 
tiic situation in uliich Loi«l yiou ' tVuanl 
ah'.uis betVsceu NepuU on his at'ii\,i! in 
India ill l«ld. '’I'ho public onahl to know 
the nccc''''ity wiiieh jn-'toied the piocced- 
iuas of the noble nianiui-'. It oiiyht to he 
kept ill lieiv liiat Oie Nepalese po.vcss- 
ed a territoiy about tueiity-ticexearsa^o, 
exteiidiug only ahoul tuo bundled miles 
from east to west, and tliar l'\ gradual 
eucro.ieliment tiicy Iiad extended to the 
banks of the ii\er linin':, and in IBII had 
an extent of coiuitiy elj^lit hundred miles 
under their lule. 'riieii* conduct had 
been so atrocious that in 1804, on 24th 
daimary, Lord Wellesley ha<i declared the 
treaty then existing uith Nepal to be at 
an end, and there is no doubt fiom bis 
character that he u ouUl have had lecoui^e 
to arms at that time, if he had not been 
80 fully employed v\itli the iMahruatfa 
war. From tlie time of Captain lunloch's 
mission to Nepal in ITdo up to the time 
Lord Moira ariiied in India, ihcie had 
been diftereiices between the gouTiimenis 
owing to the encioachmcMii.' of the Ne- 
palese, and they had been borne by tbe 
governor-generals w ith a forbearance and 
consideration that the honour and dig- 
nity of the British name scaiccly admit- 
ted of. There v.ci’c regular repoils made 
to the coiut of diu'Ctois of these cn- 
croaciiments annUiiUy, as the dispatciies 
frlicw ; and the in- dt" K: (I K. vbi d that 
exieut when Lord i\ioIia...iivcdiii India, 
that the only alternative loi Iiiiu tundupt, 
was active hostile measures to icpel and 
punish tbe Nepalese, or to Miller t!ie 
character of the aoveinmciit to he com- 
promistnl by enduring the cnc:au*'in.tiUs 
which might sooner or later cad ia uiia 
to the Loiiipauy’s establishments in In- 
dia, These aie circuinstaiicc-s ^Gilcli 
ought to be generally know a cs wull bv 
the public ii" In this cuiut. It oudit lobe 
known, that the aildres'v.s lio.a the Ben- 
gal guvernnieul, since tlu \c .r j ; that 
even the cunit ofiliuctoi-' t]-«*msi.Ut«.iiad 
stateii, in a lettir of the 18ib Feluuaiy, 
|H14, their convjctuiii ioat rceyuise mu^t 
be ii id to arin’*, in oidt» to lepcl ti.e at- 
tempts of that gijicinrnent, wlin'e powtr 
iuul bi'cn at length put dow n, lu luakii.g 
tliCM’ ob'i‘rvatio;i>, lie slioiild be glad if 
they iiujiresM'd t!'e (’ounliy witli this feel- 
ing, that the ^ei■al war, tiilliug as it 
was ill compari'on with toimei cmitests, 
was carried on iu defence of those pria- 
ciples, by which alone they could uphold 


their territoric'^ in India. The moment 
any British poveniov in India allowed the 
character of Knghiud to be tarnis.hed ; the 
moment any thing like weakness ap- 
pealed — the sunouiuling chiefs would 
take advantage of tlie nreumst , nee— each 
wonM, ill his turn, iiisuit the C<iinpatiy— 
attacks would multiply— and feaitul dan- 
gers would tlirealeii their Indian teni- 
tones, lie now had one or two obsciva- 
tioiis to olfei, on a point, iu which, ho 
ctuiceiveU, the court had not dune its 
duty with liberality and fainic.-s. Ik- 
would adveit to what it liad d<.ne, and 
to what it had left imdoiie. On the 20tl> 
of December last, the court thought 
jeoper to grant a pension to Sir Daiid 
Ochteiloiiy. On that occasion he {iro- 
te^ted, and he would still protest, against 
the course of pioceeding that was adopt- 
ed, because it was contrary to all prece- 
dent. No instance of a similar kind bad, 
he believed, ever occurred before ; for,, 
since the period at which the vote was 
(lasscil, he had, with his best iiulustn', 
gone over as many propositions of thanks, 
both of that court and of tbe British go- 
ternmeut; and, on no occasion could he 
trace the existence of such a piiuciple as 
that wliich was adopted on the 20th of 
December. 'Mu. court, in that instance, 
culugi/.ed ami rewaided the conduct of an 
oilicc!, not meiely at ting under the Cover- 
Uu! Ccuniil of India, hut under the Com- 
ottlie Company’s forces. 
'I'o that ofiicvv a liaudNOiue pension of 
i;1000 a year was voted — but no notice 
whatever >\ a.'^ taken of the Coinmandci -in- 
chief, undei whose diiertions Sir D. Och- 
terloiiy had acted, and the war been car- 
ried on. He made this observation, be- 
cause the riuirt were now called u})i)n lev 
th.aik the noble Marquis for his merits iu 
pltintihi^ and dh'rrti/is- the war. If it 
were the tact that his plans weie ably 
conceived, tliat the mea.'Mres which he 
retommeuded w'ere foiuulvd in wisdom— 
the com t ought in jii>tice and agreeable to 
an unde, iating preredent to have noticed 
iiieiii, w ken Sir Da^ id Ochterlony ixeeived 
the meed to wdiich his scnices entitled 
him. fleiegrettcd that the noble mar- 
quis was not thanked at that time. Wliat- 
en.r the feeling of the cuuit of directors 
luiglit have then been on account of 
tv-iiiponuy reverses, they ought to ha\o 
actt l towards the noble marqui'', on 
th It ocea-^ion iu tlic way they were now 
about to do. The enemy having been de- 
feated, and peace restored, they now pro- 
ceeded to ih.aik the noble iirirqui-'. This 
bio'ight forwaid a principle before the 
juiblic and the rouit, for their considei'a- 
tion, which, though forgotten in the in- 
stance he had alluded to, lie hoped would 
never be neglected again : — the principle 
to which lie adverted was, that every 
officer and senant of the Company, wbft 
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had acted for their bcuctii, to the best 
of Dieir geuius and abiiity, de-oived 
their support. Thecoint <umlil to ^tep 
forvvaiil and thank tlniii, not meiel) 
when ^iicce5*s had attended their elfoits, 
but for the zeal and talent they ini^dJt 
have displajed in their plan?, aitlnmgdi, 
from luitoreseen cireuni.stante?, ?('me de- 
gree of fai.ureiniglit have heejR'xpeiieiiced. 
He made this lemaik, because the thanks 
of the court had Lecu uiihheid from the 
Governor Genera), on account oi the ix> 
pedition a.;ainst i\epal haung been, in a 
certain measure, unsuccesfu]. Wliat 
would persons now say, when, the eon- 
test being tiuislied, the court taidily came 
forward witli its vote of appio))alion ? 
They would naturally observe — ** Thong Ii 
it is by the lesoluiion admitted tJiat 
the nar was originally well planned — 
thougii the arrangements were wisely con- 
ceiu'd — yet y(»u vvithlield the praise which 
was justly duo to him whose genius di- 
lected the whole proceeding, because the 
success, which his plans deserved, had 
not ensued; but now that the phms ha\c 
succeeded, )ou agree to a \o:c of tliaaks, 
your plaices are caliul tortii by the suc- 
cess ot the me<i=uie' tuai have been adopt- 
ed, and not by the wisdom or excellency 
w hleli marked the oiiginal ai raMgeinoiits.” 
He prote.*'ted iubelialrof all (midic sen ants 
against such an unfair and unjust princi- 
ple. He conceived it was high!) becoming 
the dignity of the court to return tiianks 
to their servants, for tl.c zeal <li>pi<iy- 
ed, and the ability maniie'-itd by liiem, 
in any uinicrtaking the/ ;.r;-.nj*t'd — 
instead of being guided in ll.cn p.i.‘- 
cceding*!, accoidinu' to the teijiiinaiiou or 
the et^on^ — as ii, might, iinheeiid, {'lovc 
sucee.'stiil or di?astious. In the piimiplc 
adopted by tlie cuiiri, in Ueeemher L«^t, 
the\ deviaied troin all precetleni and de- 
parted from all rule; and he hoped tlmt, 
fioni henceforth, no individual .sianiling 
in tlie high situation tU' (iovernor-Gene- 
rai, would have his teeling.s wounded in 
tlie same manner. It was evident, that 
a proeeeiliiu: ot so extraordiiiai y a nature 
was calculated to wound the feeling- — 
because, though no name wa-s meniinneil, 
a Govciiior-Geneial must peicene, ulien 
a depaituie fiom all rule wa- sanelioiied 
in a ])articnlar in.staiicc, that it was di- 
rected agaiii.'Jt him. He felt tiiat the lime 
of the couit was extremely valualde — and 
hefoutid,oncon5ideniigthciesoUuion,and 
seeing it conrined nieiely to military af- 
fairs, he should scarcely be allowed to 
submit much of what he iatendeil to 
offer, to the proprietors, and would now 
content himself widi making a fevvob”'er- 
vaiiuns, with respect to the nisdom ami 
modi^rution exercised by Sir I). Ochtcr- 
louy and the noble niarij[uis. These words 
were very lavishly used in the course of 
bis dispatches — he knew that there were 


some pci-oiK? wljo thought, that he (Earl 
J\Ioiial .slicwed neither the one quality 
nor the otlar in the wlioL* of these 
affairs; bur befoie such an expression of 
opinion fell iKtiuut.} iiulividnalsju' hoped, 
if they had not ic d ovoi tiic doruineuts 
coiinecR'd witli liie subject, that they 
would lake the time neec.-.-aiy for perus- 
ing the di'-patche-s relative to llie conduct 
of the tiob’c ninrqu!'’? guvcniinent, and 
the lettei*^ le.-^pceting tin* oiigiii, pro- 
gre.-'S and terminal ion of tlie war. They 
would then .see, that -Sii Ibivid Ochler- 
lony, in conjnnciion with the Gover- 
nor-Genera), had .'•hewn a very gieat 
demee of inoticraliou ; and that, in the 
sit'KUhm in which {he Gooikah power was 
placed, in eoii-cquenee of tlie olistinate 
ami iiiipriiiciplcd conduct of their govern- 
ment, more severe terms might consistent 
with justice and modciation, liuve been 
insisted on. He said, the iinj>rincipled 
conduct of il:c gov euiment— because, ifa 
man promised to i atifv a 'olemn treaty, and 
hiokc that piomisf, he mi>t l.e loi-ke<l 
upon as mjtiij'cipb d. a on, jna< nmcli 
as t!ie enemy liad agiccd to a particular 
treatv, hut aftenvauis hcM off Irom lati- 
Aiii'i If, in tlie hope of proiiiimr h) the 
sea- on, coming foiward with the dc- 

sitrii ot jeaph-g a benefit fioin thi.s mean 
act of dupiuity, it appeared to him, that 
he had been treated with very great 
moderation. This wa.s most decidedly 
shewn by one of tlie dispatches of Sir D. 
Ochtcilonv— w licre, having stated ln.s 
oj.'niou ti» riv (ioveiijoi-l.'encjal, he 
cmcludi-.l in wouNtliat aliiio-t doeived 
to be lU'U'd'cd in b'ttei- of c<dd. The 
<li-pr.i<.h was drud the 2Gtli of rebrnaiy 
in whiva, after reasoning on 
the po— ihle advantages that might be 
gained over the eueni), by continuing the 
war and exacting terms more severe than 
the treaty concluded in 1815, he writes, 
— *< Proti acted n rirea»i onl) jiroduce enor- 
mous expenses, for which the most .snc- 
ces-'f'd ic-ult.s cannot pffuid an indemnity ; 
but may, as uc liave .seen it in the we-tern 
provinces, hiirden u- w ith territories w ith- 
out revenue, and with troop" w ithout re- 
-ouice- (<i mauif.dn them.’' in answer to 
.Sir I). U<'liteiloiiy, tlie Governor-General 
SUV-, “ Although 1 differ from )ou in many 
pai5icidat>, vet, v.luUever von may deter- 
mine on shall have niv coiicmicncc. You 
may depend upon my suppoHing every re- 
solution ami engagement yon may enter 
into.” Thi-' .shewed, that w Idle he had 
troops in the field, health) and able to pro- 
ceed on any tiiterprize — when he might 
have marched to the capital of theen^mj's 
proviiiecs, he exercised a praise-worthy 
spit it of moderation and forbearance. He 
declined exacting new terms fiom an 
humbled enemy, but expressed his wil- 
lingnes.s to agree to the provisions of the 
treaty wluch been proposed io 
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preceding year. Here he shewed great 
wisdom and moderation, in coming to a 
decisien most prudent and conciliatory. 
Earl Moira had aho decUircd in Ins sub- 
sequent dispatches that he would not 
exact the full extent of the iiuplea- 
sant articles of the treaty. Theietoie, 
prior to any attack being made on the 
noble Marquis, these di.spatchos ought to 
be minutely refeircd to. AVilhout this 
were done, they could not possibly an ive 
at a fair decision on the conduct of the 
Governor-General. In conclusioji, the 
lion, propiietoi observed, ihatheAvould 
most cordially support the re''Olution — 
and expressed a hope that the eomt 
would, on a future occasion, see the ne- 
cessity of going farther than they weie 
at present called on to do. 

The Chuiruinn oh'^eiacd, that, with 
respect to the papers not iia\ ing been juo- 
tluced by instalments, aiul lUeii* being 
brought lU a mass under the consideration 
of the court, he had only to say, tb.at it 
W’as the act of the propi ietors, with whicli 
the executive body had nothing to do. 
The lion, gentleiuau bad touched ou the 
circumstance, of no notice hating been 
taken of the Governor-General in the ju<»- 
ceedings of the 20th of December last. 
He coucoived the couit was perfectly coi- 
ject in ab'tainine fioni an expn‘"'ion of 
their Opinion on thatoc^^l^io^l. .X.fhew.ir 
was nor then conclndci, itua- im>» t!ic fit 
limutomake uiu f>l>^el^atn)n^ on the con- 
duct of the Govenioi-General. It uas not 
the custom of that court, to consider the 
proceedings of any Governor-General, 
during a period of war. I'hey had always 
waited till the particular contest uas at 
an end, before they siiinified their opinion. 
The case was ipute difteient, with lespcct 
to Sir Da\id Octiiciloiiy. Me ua< en- 
trusted with the execution ot a spe- 
cific service. He perfoimeil tl.at ser- 
vice ; and, having done so, the court 
unanimously voted, that he ought to be 
rewarded. This was perfectly distinct 
from the case of the Goveinor-Geiieral ; 
because, no matter whether the war had 
terminated or not, the service had been 
achieve<l which General Ochtcrlony was 
called on to perform. M'ith ie>pect to 
the comparative statement of expenses 
between the Nepal war and that carried 
ou in the Mysore, the court of directors, 
in their rC'olution, did not say any thing 
about it. They did not call on the coui t 
of proprietors to give any opinion on the 
subject. The comparison was to be found 
only in the dispatches — it was not a mat- 
ter for the ronsidcration of the couit. 

Mr. Horace Tirjss said, he was sorry 
to be under the ncces.sity of troubling 
the couit ; but the hon. pioprietoi, 
who had recently addressed them, hav- 
ing made a personal attack on his con- 
quer, in consequence of what passed in 


that place on a former day, he felt that 
be should be wanting iu duty to himself, 
if he did not ofier a few observations on 
what had f.dlcn fiomhim. He concurred 
with him iu icgretting' the absence ot the 
hon. ai’d learned genllemau whose motion 
be had opposed. lie was sure, if that 
learned gentkuuai weiepicseiit, he would 
not have taken the ?aine line ot conduct 
the hon. gentleman had done^ — he would 
have abstained Horn a pei>onal attack, 
especially with lefeujuce toaciieiuu'^tance 
that took place 'O long ago. Fuituuately, 
however, lie had it in his powei to repel 
any attack made ou biiu here or dse- 
wlieie, either by the hon. geiitleniaii, or 
by any other individual ^YluU'^oe^e^. The 
bon. geiitleiii.in imputed piesuinptioii to 
him, iu seftinu; up bis opinion the 

expenenee of the hon. gentleman himself, 
and (he knowledge ot his learned fiiend. 
Now, if it had been a question lelutive to 
India, the decision of which called local 
detaiU and luiuute obseivation, there 
iniuht have been some sense in the attack 
— some shew of ica>ou lu the charge. But, 
u< it was a question that lequired no local 
knowledge — as it ^Ya5 a question on which 
any imm of eonunun sem-e could decnle— 
be thought proper to lake ihe sense of the 
court on It, as he should al\\a)s do, when 
he saw gentlemen anxious to call on the 
eomt of iliiectors to jiiodiice documents 
wliieli W'io n*jr nec(.".uy at the lime. 
The que'^iion merely wa^, vvbether the 
document', under the )nnticular ciicum- 
xiances of the case, ought to be produced. 
He thought they ought not, and tlieiefore 
he o]»posed their puHluction, Tlsc hon. 
gentleman was angiy with him, not be- 
cause this was his opinion, but because it 
was the opinion of the whole couit. He 
was irritated, not because he (Mr. Twiss) 
had made the motion, but because it vvas 
successful. The hon. uetitleraaii said, he 
knew not ou what autluu'ity, that, now 
the papers were jnodneed, he iMr. Twiss) 
had not read them — or, if lie had read 
anyone of them, he ceilaiiily had not 
perU'cd the whole. This was a gratuitous 
observation — it was totally uncalled for— 
it was peifectly unnecessary. He knew 
not what infoimation the hon. gentleman 
might have received about the manner in 
which he passed his time — what watch 
and spy be might have on )us conduct, he 
knew not. — He wa-^, however, leady to 
admit that he had not ie;id the papers ; 
and he a'ked him, iu the same spirit of 
candour, whether he had himself perused 
them ? If he had not, then the hon. gen- 
tleman's a>jiersion of him t .Mr. Twiss) 
wa** at an end— and, on the other side, 
if he had made himself master of the con- 
teiit.s of the papers, he congratulated the 
court on having his support to the resolu- 
tion. His huppoitwas always most de- 
sirable, but particularly so, when he 
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came prepared with extensive informa- 
tion on the subject submitted to them. 
Tlie hoii. gentleman had given the court 
a dcfiuiti(ju of the word nnpi'mcipled. 
It was properly apidied, he observed, to 
an individual win* neg erted to per- 
form lii'' promise. Now the hon. gentle- 
mati liimsolf frequently brokt his promise, 
and yet he was eoininced, no one could 
charge him with being unpiineipled. He 
never rose in that comt, witliout giaveiy 
stating that he WiUiUl occupy the attenUon 
of the pro])iietors for a very '«hori time — 
but this promi>e he never petformefl. — 
(Laughter.) 

The hon, gent, had stated that the re- 
solution should receive his cordial .sup- 
port. lUit, of all the cordial supports he 
ever witnessed, in this or an) other place, 
that of the hon. gent, seemed, on the 
present occasion, to be tlic most extra- 
ordioaiy. It appeared to him, so far 
from his suppoit being cordial, that the 
hon. geiit. wished to throw some discord 
into the proceedings of the court. He 
had contrived to introduce cveiy topic 
which could lower, in the eMim,u\oii of 
the proprietors, tlie financial ari.ingonrem^: 
and military plans of the Maiquu of 
Hastings. He observed, that tlie noble 
marquis had bevStowed bis praises on all 
alike. He (Mr. Twiss) however, con- 
tended, that, if the fact were so, it ought 
to be a matter of congiatulatioii, not of 
dissatisfaction, to the court, that there 
was not an odicer employed on this late 
arduous service, who wu" not con-ideted 
as deservtngthe high meed ‘>t ap\ihui'e ; — 
and, having caiucd u, wa> it not mo-^t 
satisfactoiy lo find the mddom.m placed 
at the lie d of the Indian eovLinment, 
ready to liquidate the deiu ? — Jh-iuW 
It wa^i a matter ot coiuiratulaiion to have 
such oiTicers — it was auiattei oi rongra- 
tulatiou topo.''''e>s afhnei noi -general wlu» 
prompt to apprc'date and eager to 
reward their luents.— ( ff-’///*. The lion, 
gent, had said, that tlic piaise bestoweil 
by the M. liquid of Hastimis was not only 
indiscriminate, but bombastic. He was 
surprised tluit the non. eent. could blame 
the noble niaiqui'' for tollowmg his own 
example — for he hniiH’lt, when mice he 
began, knew not when t() leave etf. — 
{Lauiihtcr.) It the hon. gent, were to be 
excu^ed, when, in the exceiitjon of an 
arduous and di'^agiceable duly, (and hi' 
duty in that couii he mu''t often tiiul 
arduous and ili>agreeah)e,) he proceeded 
beyond the bounds which he originally 
intended not to pa'^s. How iiiucb stronger 
was the claim ot the noble marquis to 
forgiveness, if, in peifonning a duly, nei- 
ther arduous nor disagreeable, he had 
suffered his generous feelings to cairy him 
beyond a particular line? — [Hear.) In 
the last place, (and he really meant it 
should be the last) be would offer a few 


observations on what fell from the hon, 
gent, with respect to the nature of the 
Nepal war. He asserted that the war, 
which w'as an unimportant one, was com- 
pared, in this vesoUuiou, with the con- 
test in the ^Mysore. Now he was at a 
loss to M'c any allusion of the kind in the 
resolntioti. He could tiud nothing there 
that called on them to compare the 
Nepal wai with any other contest what- 
soever — or that required them to do more 
than express their opinion on the war 
wliicli had recently been concluded. But 
the Nepal war, he contended, was not 
a trivial or unimpoitant one. It was one 
to which the language of the Marquis of 
Hastings — a langtuige neither inflated nor 
horaba’-tie — very fauly applied. The con- 
test assumed an air of importance, when 
they considered the people with whom 
the Indian government had to deal. The 
war was very different from those carried 
on in Kurope. where the whole force of 
the le^pective povveis was on the surface 
— where tlie amount of the forces com- 
manded by conflicting was pretty 

accurately known. In this instance, tho 
Onnpany had to combat with an enemy 
most artful and deceitful — an enemy, 
wliose bravery was unquestionable, — and 
the extent of whose ve^ourcc‘5 was not 
propel !y determined — an enemy wht> 
brouglit weapons into the field, unknown 
in Enropean war.s — and which the laws of 
war forbid to be used in any country. 
The hon. gent, said, that the Nepalese 
bad only bioiigliT tioin fourteen tosixiecn 
tliou'.uid men into the tield. Hut, if there 
\\U' •.lie met'iixi mme futile than an- 
utUei, It vva" ihe attmiipt to e'timatc the 
dangvisof a war, bv a reference to tbe 
uunieucal fxwee employed. A statement 
had been made by an hon. member of tlie 
House of Commons, r.uher, he believed, 
with a ludicrous feeling, that ail matters 
in winch figuu-s weie em])tO)od,Tuiglu be 
so manageil, that, b\ taking a little fiom 
one '•'.de ..ml adding it to the other, — by 
sliitting and ehcuieing with some portion 
of air — the balance, on each side, might 
hereudeied aliki. Tlie mere recurrence 
to iinnibci', v\ lieu sjieaking of the dan- 
gers tlrat attv’iwled a wav, was delusive— 
iHi sc)uml inference rould bi derived from 
it. Hut why should the hon. gent, talk 
so lightly of a numerical force, equal to 
that with which Ihi^ kingdom, in 1745, 
wasllnown into a state of commotion.^ 
He mu.st know, that the Pretender bad 
hut twelve thousand men under his rom- 
maml. Between two armies, of about 
that amount, tho'C actions took place, 
which ended in the capture of the capital 
of that country, which gave birth to tlie 
hon. gent. Did he not rw^Hect, that it 
was w'ith twelve tb ousand men tiie Pre- 
tfcnder took Edinburgh— ^bat with twelve 
tbonsajid be fought the b^tte ef 
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Preston-Pans— marched into Derhysliire, His observations did liim infinite credit — - 
and striich tcvroi into the heait of Lou- for, by adheiiiig to the principles, and 
doll? It Vv a-' not by the number of men pursuing the dictates of lioiiour and 
brought iiuo the field that a judgment justice, could they alone hope to maintain 
&hf uld bo formed of llie iinpo.tauce of a their a^^cendency in India. If they pur- 
Coiiiest — a true estimate (;f tlie danems sued a diftereut course, they would lay 
and diliicult’e-s of a war CfUihl only he srp- themselves open to those rcproaclies and 
plied h\ attending to circumstancjs of a acciisafious which had been justly heaped 
more covert deaciiption. 'i'he loained upon Napoleon Ihmaparte. If they did 
gent, concluded by stafing, that the mo- nut place the hereditary t'.anilies in India 
tion had his most hearty absent. in the high situations which they had 

IMr. Lott'U'l's raid, he viewed the gi*ant- been accustomed to fill, the same execra- 
ing of praise to indi\ idnals, in the ^ame tion, and the .same evil> might desfcnd 
light as he did the complimenting tlieiii upon them, a'^ had \i.>itcd Napoleon; — 
with honorary medals — some, ot cour'C, Fas est ah hoste fjoerri. With one pait 
would deserve a inoic elegant tiibiitc ihan of the conduct of t!'C noble marquis he 
others. In the. prc'^^ciit instanco, they was dissatisfied. He alluded to his making 
were about to give a gold medal to the U‘^e«)i a (mrt of the forces that luul pre- 

Marquis of Hastinirs— hut it was not snr- viou-'ly belonged to tlie cueTiiv. Now, 

rounded with those lu Ullants uliicli oiua- they om;ht to rccollccL tiaii this very cii- 
aientcd th.c medal pre-'Cnted to aiunher eiimsfance conti ihuttd to th'‘ downhill <>]' 

noble lord, for his great acliicvements in the rreiich ruler. The noble maiquis 

1804-5. The war or tint time was very ucknou lodged tliat he cmplou'd two corn- 
different from that which had been le- panics of pionccis, wiiich had prc\iott,^ly 
ceutly concluded. Cattles wcic ihcn belonged to the enemy. He knew another 
fought with an enemy who employed a noble lord wlio leil into the same error, 
force of two bundled thousand men Hut, as long as they could make use of 
against the O'lnpany. It was the mug- forces of their own, or of troops supplied 
iiitude of such preparations that daz/lcd by tlieir allies, they had better employ 
the imagination, and bcwildeied the them, and even diain them to the last 
luiud. It was the employment of an man, rather than trust to the ticaclierouif 
overwhelming ra'iny that led the mimH enemy. Wlicn they employed thefoices 
of many peison^ aitray, uith respect to of a hostile state — aimed them — and 
the abilities of the c/-'.Vr.///Mhnperor, in taught riKin llie milltai} art— the first 

his w’arfnre on the continent. Iiwa-^ilie desire would be lo nvuiii their own 

numerous forces he brouelir into tlie field counti\ ; and they would s}'eetlily knock 
that enabled bim to win his battles, and down the persona, who had foolishly con- 
caused him to be looked on a« a great fided iu them, with the mu>kcts which 
commander. Yet, when they examined had been given to lliem for their dcleuce. 
those victories, and considered the manner This was another fault, and a wry great 

in wdiich they tvere gained, perhaps the one, of Honnparte. He taught the trooiw 

achievements in Nepal put forth a uicater of his enemies, whom he engaged iu his 
claim for that piaise whicli skill and service, all he knew himself of the art of 
bravery ought always to command, th.in war, and they ultimately fought against 
those which had been obtained by him — him. This was one of the rhief causes of 
effected as they were by pouring a force his downfall. Would, therefore, a wise 
into the field, three times as numerous man trust a treacherous enemy with 
as that which he had to encounter. His arms in his hands, after witnessing so 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was an expert fatal an example of the bad conse<xueuces 
and able calculator — but, in estimating that fiow’ from such a misplaced confi- 
the difficulties of a contest, it was not so deuce? It struck him that the employ- 

well, jx^rbaps, to calculate by the lule of ment of these two companies of pioueera 

three. He had read the papers with the was a very imprudent thing — though u 
same feedings as those described by his similar act had been done by another 
hon. frieud. It struck him that the Ian- noble loid. The libeiality which w’as so 
giiage was in the lasif'rn style — very prevalent iu the conduct of the noble 
figurative — very fiowing — and abounding marquis, appeared in a very conspicuous 
in well-rounded peiiods. Many of the light in tliose di'>patrhc.s. In that house, 
hcnleiices lemimled him of the /'gg.?, which he (iMr. Lowndes) had always given his 
ho}s placed on a string, and which ex- Immble meed of praise to the mlUtaiy 

hibited a great \ariety of colouis. No forces of the Company. Both there, and 

man, lio\vt\er, could entertain a higher everywhere else, he had expiessed his 
opinion of the noble marquis than he did ; opiiiiou, that neither soldiers nor sailors 
and he “^aid thi-^, because he obseiwed in were paid as tliey deserved. '1 heirs was 
those dispatclie>. the most excellent and a profe'^sion of honour; and they were 
elevated principles of honour and justice remunerate»l by homnr and not by tnonetf. 
—particularly in what he said relativ^to He perceived, that a very liberal provision 
•the rights of heretlitary familks iu ludij?. was wade for two or three officers, aiul 
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he was far from offering any objection to 
it. He was not, liowevcr, surpriricd that 
Tiie noble marquis sliouhl be iibeia! f.u 
such an occasion, for he was well known 
To be so on all others— and, if lji> in- 
formation were correct, he lived in a 
style the most cosily and expensive. He 
believed the court would agree, that Ins 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume} was perfectly 
right when he stated, that while the pro- 
prietois were willing to give praise where 
:t was due, they could not, in justice, 
place the Nepal war on a footing with 
the brilliant exploits of 1^03-4, which 
were said to have saved our empire in 
India, if this tvei-e a true description of 
the campaigns of that day, it clearly 
sliewcd that our possessions tvere then 
threatened with much greater danger than 
any that could he supposed to arise fiom 
the efforts of the Ne[)ale&c government. 
8ti[l it tvas highly iiecessaiy tliat the 
insults offered to the Company by that 
state, should be promptly repelled. Some 
people, and they appeared to be of the 
number, w’ould take an ell when you only 
gave them an inclij — and, If the Nepal- 
ese had not heen opposed in the hist 
instance, their insolence and their co:i- 
ddenco would have inci eased— olherstates 
would have imitated their example — and 
attacks would iiave multiplied on all sides. 
The learned gcutleinan who last spoke, 
had lery properly stated, that, in con- 
sidering the ini})ortance of a war, tliey 
were not merely to look to tlic number of 
forces brought into the held, hut they 
were to take into the acconui all the cir- 
cumstances connect'^d with iln* contt'^t 
This was a very ju«:t statement, li wa-< 
not the numbeiS u aich the enemy led t(» 
batt’e that con-timtLsl the g'taim-' .;ud 
jiiaiTiiitiule (it a v.ar— no. it was the va- 
rious ramifications into which it might 
extend — it was the unforc>een circum- 
stances that might develop themselves in 
its progress wliich formed the most serious 
points of danger. He thought the Lord 
Mayor of the city deserved very great 
praise — and yet, some persons w'ould ask, 

‘‘ What has he done ? He has only dis- 
persed a few uitfiaiis wlio had got arms 
in their hands.” But he would point out 
what ail important service the Loid Mayor 
had really performed. He had pivscrved, 
to a great extent, the peace of an im- 
nieii>e luetrojmlis. Though an individual, 
wlto was expert at calculation, might, 
in ordinary cases, arrive at a just condii- 
sioii ; yet it would by no means do in 
considering the nature and complexion 
of a war. In that case, an infinite varie- 
ty of circumstances were to be looked to. 
The nature of the country — the habits of 
the people — ^their military .skill — and 
many other points, vvhich wlieu a mere 
calculation of numbers was resorted to, 
tftrre left out of the question. He had 


not been in India, but he understood the 
Nepal fcn-itoiy was mountainous ; full 
of strong holds and almost inaccessible 
fastnesses. Now, it was a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that mountainous districts 
wore always peopled by a strong, power- 
ful, and h-udy lace of men. It was amidst 
inountain-tustiioses that liberty delight- 
ed to dwell. It was there that the power 
of the Company would one day be assail- 
ed in India. Let the court look to Italy, 
to Switzerland, to Spain — and they wouhl 
perceive the truth of his po'^ition. What 
had given us so many glorious victories 
in Spain } the judicious use that was 
made of the strong holds in that country. 
Tlie natural didiculties tliat presented 
themselves in Nepal, required the ut* 
most courage and perseverance to over- 
come ; and the oificers wlio were employ- 
ed ou that seivice, exhibited, perhaps, as 
much ability, and deserved as well of 
their country, as tho'-e who met and de- 
feated a numerous army on the plain. 
AliliongU the dispatches Wf're written in 
too fiorid a .style, he thought the noble 
manpiis, and those who acted under him, 
richly deserved the tlianks of the court. 

i\lr. name begged leave to say a fe\T' 
words in e.xplauation. The learned gen- 
tleman (iMr. TwiS') did not, lie was sure, 
mean to misrepresent what he had said y 
but, undoubtedly, be had been misunder- 
stood by him. He stated, that the learn- 
ed gentleman liad placed his experience 
in competition witii tliat of his learned 
friend )Mr. !L ,laclv«nn} who made the 
inoiioii on the '^Oili ot Dcxeiubei ; but of 
hi'‘ own v'.poucncc he h,al nor «>aid a 
\voh\ I!.* was iH't >iu-h an as to 

'•j'-'iik of hias'clf. In mentioning the 
compiuiMin atfempti-d to he drawn be- 
tween the war in Nepal, and that in the 
Mysore, the learned gentleman had for- 
gotten that he used the word “ not.*^ 
He decidedly ."uid, that the comparison 
was not to be found in the n-snlntwHy but 
in tlie dhimtcfies. He said tlu'^, because 
lie wished the court and the public not to 
be led away by the idea, that the ointest 
was of that mighty importance which the 
purport of tlie dispatches would induce 
people to believe. He shoidd be extreme- 
ly h,q»[iy, if he could place 1 ms arguiiients 
in so contracted a space, and deliver them 
with so much force and etiect, as the 
learned uentleinan was in the habit of do- 
iiiv. But it was useless to complain, since 
iiidividuaLs mus't Mibi'iit to the faculties 
bestowed on them by heaven ; and, if 
they could not express their sentiments 
in a few words, tliey nuist use many, 
Clfear ! hear 'J This he must say, bes 
fore he sat down, that the compari-'oa 
between a civil war in Scotland and u 
contest in India, was the most far-fetch- 
ed and excessive stretch of compari'^on he 
ever heard of. He could assure thedeart- 
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ed gentleman, that he had stated his opi- 
nion of the counter-motion whicli he had 
made on the 20th of Decembei, ineiely 
because his learned fiieud was not pie- 
sent, and he thought it ought not to pass 
unnoticed. 

The motion was then cauied unani- 
mousli/. 

The Chairman — “ The next nnitioii 
which I have to .submit to you, and in 
which I hope the court of proprietors will 
concur with us, respects Major-General 
8ir David Ochterlony — an oificer whose 
name stands most prominent in the pio- 
ceedings connected with rlie Nepal w'ar.” 

The following resolution was then read 
by the cleik — 

“ That the thanks of thi'=: com t be given 
to Major Geneial Sli David Ochterloin, 
Bart, and G. C. 15., tor the viiror, judg- 
ment, and effect, with whieii lie per&iui- 
ally conducted the operations of the 
force under his comniund on all occa- 
sions, and particulaily in the last cam- 
paign, the management of which, and of 
the subsequent negotiutiou, was u iili 
gi'eat propriety entru''ted to him, in te'-ti- 
Tuony of the coiitidence dm: to liis experi- 
enced merits and well acquired distinc- 
tion,” 

On the motion “ That tlie court do 
approve of this rcMiIution,” being put 
fiom the chair — 

Mr. Ilumr said, he iliouulit no que-tion 
was ever pioposed to tliat e«>i<u, t**u|jjch 
fie could nioic eou ciruriou'lj ,uju- Ih' 
support, not only as lai a'< lie knew of the 
individual, but as far as the dispatches 
went, lu this iu<«tance, the couit had 
done, what, he conceived, ought to have 
been done in the preceding casc—tliey 
noticed the policy pm sued 1») Geuenil 
Ochteilony. He thought, h<n^ew.•l•, that, 
ill ordi'r to <lo complete ju'*fice to the 
merits of Sir David OchTeil«)iiy, the mo- 
tion ought not to ha\e been ptoposedat 
eo short a notice. An oppoitunity ought 
to have been given to the pjoprictorsto 
read every line of the di.' patches that re- 
lated to the gallant oiTicer. Had this been 
done, they would liavc found, in eveiy 
page, such instances of his zeal, ability, 
and perseiTiance, as would haie coii- 
yjneed them, tliat they never entertained 
a more just and hououiablc motion, than 
that which went to confer their thanks 
an Sir David Ochterlonj. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed • 
to. 

The next lesolution proposed ’.vas — 

“ That the thanks of the court be given 
to all the ofticers, both European and na- 
tive, belonging to the army which seived 
in the Nepal war, lor their gallant and 
Meritorious service d::ring the late w'ar.” 

Cjirricd unanimously. 

The ncatt resolution was — 

Tbat tbbi court doth highly approve 


and acknowledge the services of the uon- 
comrai&sioncil officers and private sol- 
diers, both Kuiojtean and native, who 
were emplojcd in the late war ; and that 
the lliank'' of tins eouit K- signified to 
them by the ofluei.' of tlieir lespectivo 
coips, as well fur tlieir patience uuder 
uuii-'ual fatigues, and their clicerful en- 
duianee or pi.iations, as for their valor 
and iiittepidity in juociice ot the enemy.” 

Mr. LotnuU.s—^^ Is any provision made 
for tlie prir-ftf sohlirrs iu India ? While 
we aic giving ytuise to the officers, we 
ought to bestow solul pudding on the pri- 
vates.” 

The Chairman — Lord Clive’s fund is 
now, and has been for many years appli- 
cable to the lelief of the private soldiers 
in India.” 

The resolution was unanimonsly agreed 

to. 

The Chairman then stated, that tlie 
couit of directors, being anxious to shew' 
eveiy mark of regard to their aimy in In- 
<l!a, had determined to grant medals and 
bulges, for (li'-tinguiRlied merits, to the 
officei> engaged in the Company’s service, 
imdoi ceitain reuiilations, which would 
be suluiiilU'd to the court, for the infor- 
mation of tlie pioju ieiors. 

Mr. ////MC .said, befoiethe resolulionf 
wcie load to the couit, lie wished to sub- 
mit tu rile lion Chanmaii, vvhetlier their 
thanks 'h.udd not he voted to the su- 
pirmc f'im.eil at Deugal, who, during the 
ah'-tuce or the auhlt' niarijuis, up the 
cmmtry, had a ino't aidiniu> <luty to per- 
form. In justice to the e^olli(jli^ of those 
individuals, he thought thev ought to ic- 
ecne the thanks of the LOiut. Gentle- 
men would observe, that the noble mar- 
quis, during the greater jnirt of the time 
the war was going on, was employed up 
I he cuuntiy, at a vciy great distance from 
llic seat or goveinment ; the labours 
wliich, ill consequence, de\olved on the 
supreme council, weie must arduous and 
impoitant — and they werepeifuimeii with 
gieat ability, r.u* this proceeding, the 
eomluct of the court, at the end of the 
Cainatic war, wlien thanks weie voted to 
the supreme council, was a sufficient pre- 
cedent. He should, tlieiefoie, move—* 
“ That the thanks of this court be given 
to the siiprcnic council of Bengal, for 
tlieir laborious exertions during the ab- 
sence of the governor-geueial.” 

Mr. LoxrmU's was unwilling that the 
two services, the cii'il and should 

be blended together. He, therefoie, le- 
quested the hon. proprietor to put off his 
motion, whicli might be brought forward 
on another day. The thanks to the mili- 
tary should be distinguished fiom those 
given to the civil department. The indi- 
viduals composing the latter did not un- 
dergo any danger — they sat very quietly 
with their pens and ink before them. 
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while flic others were bra; iiig the terrors 
of the f^ckl. 

^\i. said, that imwilJin^ to 

dhriiib the un .niiniry with winrh the rote 
or thi.nlis to ihc AiaMjiiis ot Hastings Ind 
jn<t p{'•^cd, he had abstained froMi in- 
(nid'n^^ hini'-elf upon the attention of the 
euart ; tor alriiouirh tiierc weic -^onic ex- 
ia the tote, that lie could not 
pledge himstdf to, yet the principle, ap- 
jirov ur; tlie skill with whir h tlie niihtaiy 
fipeian'oiis in Nepal were planned, and 
the valour with whirh thev were execut- 
ed, had his coidial concuneoce : hut 
surely the hnn. projirictoi s wei e not aware 
that resoliitjons uiiieii passed the Hon-c 
ofCouimons in 178-2, afterward'' embodied 
in tlie Act of 1784, re-enacted in 1793, 
and ^tiU unrepealed, foibid any further 
;icqiiiii»ion of lerritoiy in India. 'I'hc 
•o)>eini>]ent, therefore, which makes war 
tor the acquidtion of teriitory, offends 
;.uaii!-r ihe lau. 'i’he [uevaiiine dibc.isc 
in the linti'-h i'oveniment> in tndiawa^ a 
lace fur uiakuig w.u, the irnlaLcnce in 
whicli pa'':io:i ha-l iieerlv oieru helmed 
tlie cliaitcijd I'uhls ofthe Compan), and 
htonahr them under poiitical ‘loutiol, and 
the pci'Oveiance in it would eientualiy 
destioy Them. 

Ml. Hmm ' — “ I would noN on any ac- 
count, iiitiodure a div!^i.lll info tins ci‘urt. 
If, therefore, Mr. Chalinnii, >.(»u think 
proper to adopt iny luoiion, you may do 
!?o. If \oii think It had better be defer- 
red, I ha\e IK) objection to po^rpone it.’* 

’I'he i'hairman — “ I think, uml-i .I'l 
the circumstance", y>ii had l-Liitr with- 
draw the propo"iiioti.” 

Motion withdrawn. 

’I'iie clLi'k rl '. :) i id the follow in? iC" 0 - 
hi ion of the loiiii r.r d'i.tii.j'' — 

“ At .1 Conir <n n.iocioi , h 1.1 on I’li- 
d.iy, tin- tith <d Oec-'-r.her, l8lu. 

“ Uesolvcd III) iniiiiou>Iy, 'i'hat (he 
East-India Company being dcsiious of 
conferring eveiy mark of di^thictioii up- 
on the aimy serving in India, and of 
eonimeuioiating the "eiviee.sof timse of- 
ficer" who sigiializeil theni-idves by cx- 
rmplai} zeal, vabrnr, and eondnet in tie 
field, the Court of Diivcun-v I,,!" d tet- 
iiiincd to grant medals and badges r<<r 
Tiiilitary services (4 disfingn'-'lied inciii ; 
and that in the grant and <iisti dnituHi .-f 
such marks of divtimti'm, tiie hdh-w mg 
rcj^uiations "hall be "rnetly (»hserv(al, .uni 
that they "h dl be extended to the '»i'iieers 
of His Maje'ty'" "er\ice, provided it shall 
meet with llio "encit-u oi Hi" Uoyal 
Highness the Prince Ixecetif, ' nd that the 
Kight llonouiable tiie ('oinrni-<ionei.s tor 
the .iff.iirs of India he i 'queMcd to ob- 
tain hi" lioyrd Hlgi.nc'-s’s "auction. 

‘‘ L'-t. ThtVt one medal only shall be 
borne Iw ea'.h officer lb.' ."Uca distinc- 
tfon. 

'2d. 4’hr.f for the .''ccond and tUhd 
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events which may be subsequently com- 
meinoiated in like manner, each indivi- 
dual recommended to bear tlie distiiiction 
shall cany a gold claq) attached to the 
ribb/.n to which the medal i" suspended, 
and inscribed with the name of the bat- 
tle or siege to v. hi;'h it lelates. 

“dd. That upon a claim being admit- 
ted to a fourth nnik of di"tiuctJon, a 
cross "hall be hoi tie by cacli odicer, with 
the names of tlie four battle" or siegc.s rc- 
.spLclivcdy in.'Ci il»ed tlierenpon, and to be 
worn in siib'-titution of the distinction 
previoii"!) granted to siicli individuals. 

“ 4th. Tpon each occ.t.'ion of a simi- 
J.ar natuie rii.it may occur, the clasp again 
be isMieil to those who have a ciaini to 
the additional distinction, to be bome on 
the ribbon to wliich tiic cross is sus- 
pended, ill the same nnimer as described 
in No. 2, of the‘’(* lOgiil.hions. 

“ 'I'he Couit of Diiecfors resolve, that 
tlie ilisfiibufioii of medals nr badges for 
niiliT.ii) s'-niee of dl"tingiii'*lied merit 
.''hail be ieiiulut<-d a" ndlow", viz. 

I'-f. ’riiar iiogi iiei..I oibcer, or other 
ofiicei, Jl la- coii-jdi*i I d enfii h d to re- 
cube tl’Ciii, mile"" he h.'." la-eu je.isontdly 
and p.iineularlv engaged iipim tho'eocca- 
"luii'. o( gi.-at inipoj tame, in eominenin- 
lation of wlii<-h "ucli uKuk" of diatmctiou 
be bo-low eil. 

“ 2d. That no oificer shall he consider- 
ed a candidate for the medal or badge, 
except under the spcci.d selcetiun and re- 
port of the commander ot tlie forces on 
tlie spot, a-' ha\ u.g oki ired tliC di-tinction 

i'V cuu-pi.-uo:-- 'gi \ !(. 

‘'.‘. 1 . 1 1 ‘ a the coi!ih'ai]'l<*r of the 
forct'! • . all tf ••n-ur'’ to th'- e^irninaiHU-’r- 
ju-i i'l* f lU iMt' .• iji.ed h; l'am"elf, -peci- 
fyiegtiio names and r ink" ot t'.O'g otlicers 
whom he "hull have ^elected as particu- 
laily deserving. 

“ Tlic court of diicctor." resolve, that in 
commcinoiMtioiioftli - iice('.S"iul termina- 
tion of tee wa* ag.sin-t Nepal, and of the 
"cniees of tlio-e tnheor" who, prc.'cnt 
in;i'‘'iun, liave been specially mentioned 
by lu-iic in di-''patciies piibli'lierl lu the 
(b./ette." as b.'wnig di'tingu*'hed them- 
srhes, or in eaiei.d nrdeis ]»ubli"hcd by 
the aimmanskM-iii-cljicf or the goverri- 
m ml ilk In h.i, shall enjov the piiv ilege of 
be,..ing h.idae" ot distiiicliou, whicii shall 
be worn b> liieecnci.tl othccrs suspended 
bv a nldion of the colour of tlm "ash, 
with a Id'ie e ',g'-, round the neck ; and 
by "ueh (dhec odieei.s as iiuy have been 
speciahv neomnienrled, attached by a 
linbon of the "aine deseiiptiun to the 
button-hole of f -eir unifoini. 

“The couit k>I d.iiecfor.s resolve, that 
thos“ badges wliidi would have been con- 
terred -ipi.n the officers who fell, or have 
died since of treir wounds, shall, as h 
toki'Ti of respect f(>r th«r niemones, te 
transmitted to-thdr respective fumiliet.” 

Vot. III. K 
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The Ctiatrnian saiil, these resolatioiis 
had been reail to the court, iu order to 
shew fitat the executive bod? were most 
desirous to confer every possible honour 
on their meritorious officers. 

Unclaimed Dividends. 

Mr. Lotrn^es — “ Before the court with- 
draws, 1 beg leave to ask a quest}t>n re- 
specting the ufK'iaitHefl flimdi'tL'ts. 1 am 
a sutferer by their not being paid regu- 
larly. I received a dividend, hwely, which 
had not been paid for twelve years and 
a half bt'fore. Who, 1 shoiihl be glad to 
know, hail the benefit of it during that 
time? I slionld like to be informed, 
whit gentlemen have the candle-ends and 
cheese-paring' of the poor proprietors, 
who receive only four and a half jier cent, 
for tlieir snouoy ? The Company owe me 
40/. interest on this very money. I say 
It is due to the widows ami orphans of 
those who have property enib;u-ked in In- 
dia stock, that they should l>c informed 
what regulation is made redirecting the 


payment of unclaimed dividends. When- 
ever I came to the house, I asked for this 
dividend, which was so long due to me, 
hut I could not get it. Why was uot my 
dividend forthcoming? It is not a matter 
of slight importance, that individuals 
sliould have tlieir dividends paid twelve 
years after they became due.” 

The Chninuun could uot answer the 
question of the lion, proprietor. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ 1 never mince mat- 
ters. I ask again, what gentlemen in 
this company have tlic benefit of the in- 
terest iiccruiug oil unclaimed dividends ?” 

A Proprietor answered — ‘‘ Nobody.” 

Mr. Lowndes — “ That Mr. Nohodtj is 
a |H.‘rsou who does a great deal of mi'- 
chief, and receives a great deal of good. 
As I have not received any answer to my 
qiiotioii, I shall, on a future day, move 
for an account of the sum due ou uu- 
claimed dividends.” 

The court then adjourned. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Early on1 Monday morning, MayT, a 
very smart sliock of an earthquake rook 
place at Penang, aliout twciiiy iriuutc? 
before three o’clock. It a{ipcais to have 
been chiedy confined to the northern and 
central parU of the island, proceeding in 
a north-western direction. Its continn- 
ance was about fifteen or twenty seconds; 
the motion excited universal alarm, 
most per.'^us being suddenly awakened 
out of their sleep, ^md impressed with the 
idea uf their houses Inking attempted by 
thieves, from the violent agitation of the 
Venetians in the doors and windows ; in 
some houses the furniture also was a 
good deal moved, 'fhe shock w'as dis- 
tinctly fdt in the rc-sideuce of the Hon. 
the Governor, on the Great Hill, and by 
the families cKxupying the baugakovs in 
ir^ vicinity. Excepting the genera! alarm 
ami cracking and fall of tlie plaster work 
in a feiv dwellings, we have not heard 
that any mischief occurred. 

!t deserves to lie mentioned, that seve- 
ral persons on boanl the brig Helen, at 
sea, about one bnndreii milt's distant from 
the island, experli’iictM the sensation of a 
shock on the night of the :Mst ult. and 
two following nights ; nor will this, upon 
rcfi'N'tion excite much surprise, .siiwc it 
Is evj/i»*nt that the motion communicated 
to a rosel by tlie simultanous agitation of 
the water when affected by an earthquake, 
wUl be vei 7 different from that which is 
produced by an undulation by ordinary 
Gazette. 


His Majesty tlie Emperor of Delhi i» 
preparing to construct a inagiilficciit 
monumeut to the memory of the late 
quct'U mother, Nuwab Koodseen Begum. 

The north westers liave lately been very 
heavy in Bengal, the stream of the Gau- 
ges is reported to Iiave been strewed with 
dead bodies and wrecks of the livercraft ; 
the Company’s stables at Gha^epoor were 
blown down in one hurricane, and some 
lives were lost. 

Tlie Alpheus has brought to England a 
box containing a part of the basso relievo 
of the Palace of Perse{HiIis, for Sir G. 
Ousley ; aiifl a 1 k)x for Mr. Moiier, con- 
taining bricks from the w^alls of Babylon. 
They were conveyed to Bombay by Mr. 
.Sharpe, who was sui^eon to Sir Gore 
Uusley’s embassy. A beautiful Arabian 
horse, fiom Bombay, for Lord Harring- 
ton, ami a tortoise of an immense size, 
are also on board. The Alpiieus also 
brings a portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, an admirable likeness, painted in 
Bengal when the gallant leader bore the 
rank of Lieutenant-colonel. Mr. Far- 
quiiar, Governor of the Mauritius, sends 
it home. 

It is asserted on authority of high credi- 
bility, that the Minden, of 74 guns, had 
fewer splinters than any other ship en- 
gaged iu the glorioiLs conflict at Algiers. 
She was built of teak at Bombay, and we 
believe is the first armed vessel construct- 
ed for our navy beyond the limits of the 
British islands. 
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Letters from the Levant state, thattlic 
famous Hanoverian traveller, Slect/'cn, 
who was bringing fioin Asia Minor trea- 
sures ill botany and natural Instory, has 
been assassinated in the environs of Mora. 
Light camels laden with the product.N of 
his indefatigable researches, templed the 
cupidity of au Aiab chief, who cut his 
throat, although the unfortunate traveller 
had a passport from Imau Fina, who 
governs the-'C countries 

We insert the two following articles for 
the iutoiniation of our readeis m India: 
— A Dublin practitioner states, that he 
has seen the symptoms ot hydronliobla 
checked by the tourniquet, in the case of 
a eirl bitten in the foot ; Dr. Stokes ap- 
plied a tourniquet to her thigh, and the 
symptoms instantly subsided. The effect 
seewis to favour the plan of bleeding and 
deliquium, which idea originated with a 
medical gentleman in India. 

M. Dobeicincr has publislicd on the 
continent a new piocess for extracting 
iKU'ium from borax. After melting the 
borax and reducing it to a tine powder, 
one tenth of its weight of lampblack i-^ 
added; this mixture is put into a gun- 
barrel, one end of which is closed, and to 
the other is affixed a tube for receiving the 
gas: tlie gun-barrel is then kept at a white 
heat during two houis. Much gaseous 
oxide of carbon is disengaged. When the 
process is finished there remains a com- 
pact mass of a blackish grey colour, which 
hs reduced to powder, and after being 
washed several times with l)oiHiig water, 
and otice witii hydrocliUuic acid, jieUi*' 
a pulverulent greenish black >ub'‘tauce, 
similar to boriuiu. 

Mr. Stalk, acan-m of Auusbuich, con- 
ceive' that he Iki' di'covcied a va^t cavity 
in the >un, 4 miiiures .hi 'ccoiuL horn 
ea>tcnu'duc, and ir)iii. 7 s. fioiuitb>omli- 
eiii. He coniputes the diameter of this 
abys^ to be three times more than the di- 
ameter of the earth. Two black spaces 
are discovered in it, which he supposes 
to be hollows : they are separated by a 
luminous space ; the largest at one ex- 
tremity appears to terminate iu a point, 
and is very wide and crenated at the otlier. 
Several asperities are discovered between 
this abyss ami the easttinedgeof the sun, 
with SIX black spots above and four be- 
low. 

The Magazine for the Sciences, &c, 
published at Amsterdam, in a late num- 
ber, endeavours to piove, from new docu- 
ments that are very authentic, that we 
have been mistaken in attributing either 
to Vespa.sius or Columbus the discovery 
of America, which the Dutchman will in- 
sist upon we owe to Martin lichens, a 
native of Nuremberg, in Franconia. He 
was a most learned geographer, astrono- 
mer, and navigator. He sailed iu 1459 
frith a vessel equipped by the orders of 


Isabella, daughter of John IL king of 
Fortngal, who was at that time governess 
of liurguiidy and V'lander'. He fir^t dis- 
covered Faval, with the adjacent islands 
called the Azores, which bote tor a long 
time the name of the >it t/w 
He iuhabued for twtmy vear' that city, 
wlieie he e^tablislK'd a colony ot Flern- 
iiigs. Fight yeai'' belore the expieduion 
of Columbus, in 1481, he smotly applied 
to John II. who equipped aiiotiliato give 
liiin all kind.> ot succours, liehen.s lirst 
discovered the Urazils, penetiated as tar 
as the Strait.s of Magellan, and visited the 
country inhabited by the Ihilationians. He 
made a map of his discoieiie.s, deliver- 
ed it to tlic king, and .sent a copy of it 
to Nuremberg, his native city, wliereit is 
still pre.scrved in the archives of the city. 
It was after the irisjiectiou of this map 
that Coiumbu.s undertook hi.s expedition. 
— Journal de la Belgiqup, I>ec. .5. 

Dr. Kemusat, member of the Fiencli 
liivtitulc, and professor of Chinese and 
Mandchovv Taitar in the Royal French 
College, lately published, “ Le Livie des 
Recompenses et des Peinc.s,” ttansla.ed 
from the Chine.se, withextiemciv interes- 
iiig notes; and M. Moliincr, one of his 
pupils, intends puMisliing the Chinese 
text, witli a literal iranslatioif and giam- 
inatical lemarks. 

Dr. Hemusat is also printing an edition 
of the Tchoung Young of Confusius in 
Chinese, Mandchovv Tartar, Latin, and 
French ; a Supplement to the Diction- 
nairc Clunois Fran^ai' et Latin, publie 
par M. dc Cuicncs, and Uetheiclies sur le.s 
L.tiigiK' Tartaro', and iutttid's translating 
the Tao tc king Luo tsen’s System of 
inoial.s. 

Dr. John Taj lor, of the Hon. Ct^m- 
pany’s medical establishment at liorabay, 
lias lately published at that presidency a 
translation from the original Sanskrit of 
the Lilabati, a treatise on Arithmetic and 
Geometry, by the celebrated Bhaskani 
Acliarj a, 

Rroposals are issued at Bombay, for 
publishing by subscription, the Desiuer, 
with the ancient Persian translations and 
commentary; and a glos>ai\ of the an- 
cient Peisiaii word.'j, b> MullnaFiruz bin 
Mullna Kail’s. To which will be arldcd 
ail English translation. The Desiler is 
one of the most singular books that liaa 
appealed in the Eiist. It professes to be 
a collection ot the writing's of the different 
Pei Sian prophets, being fifteen in number, 
fiom the time of Mohabid to the time of 
the fifth Sas.^4m, of whom Zurduth, 
whom, following the Greeks, we call Zo- 
loastei, was the thirteenth, and the fifth 
Sassaii the last. This .Sas-san lived in tlio 
timeof Khusrow Parvez, who was contem- 
porary with the Emperor Heradius, and 
died only nine years before the destme- 
tio» of the ancient JPCrsian monarchy. 

£ 2 
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The writings of tliese fifteen piophets are 
in a tongue of wliicli no other vestige ap- 
pears to remain, and which would have 
been unititeliigibie without the assistance 
of the ancient Persian translation. It is 
quite a ditferenl language fioni the Zend, 
tlie Pehlivi and the Divi, the most cele- 
brated of tlie dialects of ancient Persia. 
The old Persian translation professes to 
l.ave been made by the tifth Sassan, who 
has added a commentaiy in wliich some 
difficulties of the original text are ex- 
pounded. 

This wo k, though known to have ex- 
isted as late as the time of Slndi Jehan, 
had eluded the seaiehot thecmious in 
Oriental history and antiquities in latter 
times. The copy from which the present 
edition will be published, was discovcied 
bydlie editor at Ispluihan about forty-fotir 
years ago, when travelling in Pei''ia for 
the purpose of making some investiga- 
tions regarding the history of the early 
Persians, and particularly in searcli of 
materials for settling the disputes which 
prevailed among the Pai-^ts or India re- 
garding the ancient Persian niontlis, the 
differences of opinion jegarding which 
had pioduccd a scUi>iu at i>uiar. The 
editor is not uwaieof the existence of any 
other copy of this work. It is however 
cited by Behrani Tcjliad, the authoi ot 
the Sirnlstiny-chai-chLMiian, who livc»l 
in tlie age of the Kmpetor Akbar «ind 
of his sou Indeed Ikluam 

Ferhad, wiio was a Pars), hdowci tiic 
doctiines of the Desalci. It is oifeii 
cited by Hakiu Bushaw Tebrize, the 
author of the Barhawe-katad, the most 
pel feet and best Dictionary extant of 
the Pei'<ian language, who li^ed in tlie 
age of Sluih Jehan, and who often quotes 
the Desdier as his authoiiiy for words in 
the old Pcisi.iu. Mit ZulteKar A i, who 
«etms to h:i\e been the author of the cele- 
brated work, entitled theDabisian, which 
contains the liistory of the different re- 
ligions of Asia, takes the Dc.'a'er as iiis 
guide ill the account v> hich he gives of the 
ancient Per>ian religion; and it is le- 
markable that Sir Willi.'iu Joiu-s, who 
had inner met with the Debater, appears 
to hiue been singularly struck with the 
details boirowcd from it, and in his sixth 
Discoiuae s[)eaka of them as woiideituUy 
cu'ious, anil as throwing a new light on 
the i'lslory <if ancient lime". 

I'lic cdlffu* ha.s been eiicoiiruged to pub- 
lish the picbcnt work, at ilie reiterated 
fh'.'iic ot manj Ihinlish gcntlcmcu ot the 
unnnence in rank in India. He may 
in p.ri.cidar mention the names of the 
Hon. »b*!Litiian Duncan, the governor of 
Boioh.iy, who employed many of his hours 
with M e ^'ditor, in making a triin."latioii 
of the wcik ".inch he intended to have 
pubiiahed, and iu which he had made 
considerable progress w'beu his death iu- 


ternipted the undertaking ; and of Genera I 
Sir Jt»hn Malcolm, who in a letter lately 
leceived In the editor, encouraj:ed him to 
proceed witli the proposed publication, 
and w'ho, in Ids Hi'^tory of Persia, men- 
tions the Dc'ater, as a work of singular 
cuiiosity. Toe woik will he coiiiprlsed 
iu two vollune^ 8vo. and the price is ex- 
pected not to exceed 3b lupic.". 

We are enabled to amioance the in- 
tended ptildiciuion of an “ Hii'torical and 
Statistical Account of Java,” by IMt.'!'. 
Stamford Kitlles. — This vvoik is aheady 
III the press, and may he expecte d to ap- 
jK‘ar in the courseof the ensuing month It 
will he comprised in one volume quarto, 
ami will contain numerous engiavings il- 
lustrative ot tlu' juesent state of society, 
and of the ancient hi'lorv of theci-untiy. 

L'litil the coiii|uc"t <ti tn's ii,!.i!id by the 
British forces in bill, the Knrope.ui 
woildvvas ac(U"ion)ed to coii.sidci its na- 
tive inhabitants as a savaue blood-thirsty 
race, its climate as pestiieutial, and iu 
rcsouises as insieniticant. Our tempo- 
rary soveieientv it it has been of no other 
avail, has enabled us to place the charac- 
ter of this interestiiig people in its true 
ligl.t, to assot, tliat with .'ome partial 
exceptions, the climate is equal to that 
of any other tropic.d countiy w'e know, 
and that, in point of rcsmuces it lanks 
tar alMive any )."land or islands in the 
D-i't or West Indies which have fallen 
under Kmopcan coiitioul. 

Whett»ei it may have been an object of 
Dutcli polity to keep back from the pub- 
lic sucli inioimation as would have ena- 
bled it to tonii a just esiimntc of the 
value of the c«dony, or tliat other ranscs 
have operaied to the same effect, it is 
ceriain tliat notwithstanding tlie island 
ot Java has been under Kuropeuri con- 
tioul lor upwards of two centuries, a 
geneial ignorance prevail.> witli regard to 
tlie true cliaracter ot the country , and of 
its inhabitants. If we cxcefit" the pon- 
derous work of Valeulyne, jmblislied ia 
the Dutch ianguage, nctirly a century ago, 
and some uoiicts by Mavoriiius and other 
travcllei", we are yet without any w'ork 
to which we can refer for information re- 
garding tliis ]jossession. 

Of The work wdiich we have now an- 
nounced, it will be m<ue v\ithin our pro- 
vince to speak after it" publication; but 
in the mean time it may be satiToctory 
to the public to know that no pains nor 
expcnce have been spared to eive it every 
advantage in the execution ot that part 
which depends upon the artists ot this 
country. I'his branch of the work w'ill 
be principally executed by iMr. William 
Daniell, and will compiize, besides plates 
ot the iinpiements of husbandry, warlike 
instruuieni.s, «5cc. the costume of the 
country, with the sketches of the exten- 
sive ruins of temple^, ^c. recently dis- 
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covered, {lra\viii'.>'5: of iiunifri)us itlols sa- 
cied to the ancient \vi>r>hij>, lac MiaiUs 
ofvaiious iiit-cnpiions, &^c. 

The woik it-^elf will contain a general 
de^ciiption of the country, the d.-tails of 
its a.M'iciiltuie, uianiifactuie'^, ami com- 
merce, statistic taidcs or its population, 
the dtunestic economy ol the native 
iiihabiranf>, theii character, insiitntions, 
{govern men t, maiiiu rs, cll^to}ns, &r. with 
an account of tluir lansuagc!' ami Ijtcia- 
ture, aiif] tlie culyhistory of the countiy 
principally from iiatitc authorities. > 

It is not intended in lhi^ work to in- 
clude any part of the European hi.-stcjiy 
of the colony — but we undei.saml that a 
woik, to be entitled “ 'I'lie History of the 
jjiiiisjj Goveinmeiit on Java” is already 
ill progress, from the pen ot a eentlenian 
who held a high and responsible otlicc at 
Batavia. 

We also Icain tliaf ma'erials lia.’C been 
collected for accoml;^ of tlie islands of 
Borneo, Ihuica, ihdi, an i (’chu.'c.'*, <iml 
that the>e are oidv didayed lilt the jmbhea- 
Tiim ot the present \\<uK on J-i.,. Of 
])(.j'neu we lUe it pt<-"!hle 'till nc'-.-’' - 
iiniaiu tl'an of Ja’.a; .•m! .dlhou.li iioni 
the w . etched Mate oi nian;' | arix ot the 
cnan^’iv we me mit to e oit iho'C stati'-- 
tical detail.*' which h.r.e been cdlcclui »»ii 
the moic civilized island of Java, tlurc 
must ho iiiucli which it i.s intcrc.''ring lor 
ns to know. Tlie yvo: k on Banca is con- 
tained in a Muuoir, by I)r. Thomas 
Horsfudd, addressed to tlie Hononrable 
Tfiouias S. Uadles, late Goveimu* of 
Java; ami (untaiu' Itesjdes lie* natnrd 
liistoiyof the C'-uiifM, tl;e dciaiis tU the 
manner in y\hich Ihe tin id tli.it i"- 
hind is pii'cuivil, and t!.e pmci?*-* to 
Wii ch the iii'C i*' -ulijiCted pictiou^ to 

the expoi’i.itloii ot ilic u'cr.il. (Mi Ihdi 
the Hindu iciiU'Oti i^ .'till the e-'^tabli'.li d 
tai h, and on thi'* account every infor- 
mation icgaid.iig its pu'.'-ent state, inu<t 
be liighly iiiterot.'iig. This little i.-'land 
is c'»timated to contain a pojiulation of 
not less tliau a million of souh. 

The Malayan annals, partly translated 
by the late Dr. Leyden, aie, we under- 
stand also preparing fur ilic press. 

NEW LONDON PUIiLlCA'I lONS. 

ANTigOITICS. 

The Klein Mnibles fiom the Temple of 
Miner\a at Ath(ii>J ; sdeefed fjoiuMuart 
and Revet’s Antiquitie'S of Athen.^. With 
the Report of the ScleetCommittec of the 
House of Commons respecting the Eai I of 
Elgin’s Collection of sculptured Marbles; 
also an Historical .\ccoiuit of the Temple. 
Imp. 4to. 60 plates, 5h 5*- bd?. 

The Fourth V’olume ot the Antiquities 
of Athens, &c. mea.'sured and delineated 
by James Stuart, F.R.S. aud F.S.A. and 
Nicholas Revett, painters and architects; 


edited by Joseph Wood.s, architect. Imp. 
folio, 71. 7s. bds. 

bluORAFHY. 

iMenioirs of the Public .tiid Private Life 
of the Rigiit I ion. Rieiuud Brin«ley Sheri- 
d.iii, witli a p.irficnlar account of bis 
F.miily aud Conntetiuns ; diavyii from 
autbentie ducuim-nts, and illu'tiafed with 
Oiiiriii.tl Com c-poiidence, and ayaiiety of 
iiiteicstlng Anecdotes of di'»tiiigin'i)ted 
IVi.'on, ge^, amonii whom will he found 
Buikc, Fox, Jolm'.oii, Di. I’.ur, Gaiiick, 
tS:c. ivc. By John Walkin'', LL.D. 4lo. 
11. IN. fid. 'bds. 

The tile of Uaful. By the autlior of 
the Liic ot IMicliail Anirelo. 8vo. Hs. 6d. 

Memoii-i of the liife aiul Administratiou 
of Sirllulicjt \»'a'pi>lc, h a» ! of Oiford, 
diav.n fiom onginal coiropouilencc and 
autliciille puj/ers never btfocc published. 
Bv William C’oxi', M.A F.R.S. FA.S. 
Auli(leao<»a o{ V. ills, and Rector of 
I'M-mcrtuu. Ncyv edit. X vols. ftyo. 21. fcjs. 
bJ^. 

DI\ IM'I V. 

.\u Appeal to Men of W'i'doni and 
Camlom, i>r lour Di-coinNt’s prcaciu’d 
bc i.iic the riiiyci^ify of t'ambi idirc, in 
Xioember, led"). By ihi' Rev. Lh. Simeon, 
M..\. FelNsv of Kinij's folk ee, C ariibi idge. 
■Js. (>d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clercy of the 
Diocese of Calcutta, Madra.s, and Bombay, 
at the Primal y Vl'itation. By T. F. 
Middleton, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Caicutia. 410..*'.. 

ni'IORY. 

\ Hi'^oiyof the Jesuit^ ■ towlucii is 
putixei), a I'leply tn .Mi D.dhi'N Defence 
otthcOidir. 2 voU. h'. (I. ||. 4s. brls. 

The liHp.jsitiun I'nmn'-ked ; being an 
liisforioal and philosophical account ot 
that tremendous tribunal . foiu ded on 
autlseiitic documriP'', and c.xiiibitim; the 
iieccs'*it\ 01 it' 'Uiipression, U' tlie mcaiiH 
ofreiouuaiid leeenciatioii. Written and 
publi'heii at the time when the National 
C'oiimO's ofvSpaiii was about to deliberate 
oil this imjiortant imMsure. B\ I). An- 
tonia Puiebbiiicli. Translateil from the 
authorV enhiieed copy, by Wm. Walton, 
Esq 2 \ol'. Hvo. 11. lOt. hds. 

d’he Ih'toiy of the fnqui'ition, as it 
sub'i'ied in France, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Wnicc, Sicily, S.irdinia, Milan, Po- 
land, Flaiidei-', &c. A.C. ; vvith a particu- 
lar ilesciipliou of its secret pri.sons, modee 
of torture, style of accusation, trial, &c. 
abridged from the elaborate work of 
IMiiitp Lniiborcli, Professor of Divinity 
at Amsterdam. Introduced by an His- 
torical Survey of the Christian Church, 
and iUusirate'd by Extracts from_ various 
writer.', and origiial manuscript'^, interest- 
ing particulars of persons who have suf- 
fered the terrors o( th« dark and sanguia 
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ary tribunal ; aiifi Poiiiicai Rtdections on 
it'* ieM\al In .'•'pain by tiie decree of Fe»’- 
(iiiidiid \ II. 1 vol. fevo. with , 

13 '. Uh. 

Geiieub'Cia Antiflua ; M jlbniociical 
and (. I a-'^icat Tables, compiled from the 
best authors on fdbui<*ii> and ancieiit In^- 
torv. }))• \V. fieny, late of the follrae of 
Arms, London, and author o* an liifK-.- 
duction to Heraldry, and the HiMory of 
the Island of Guernsey. Fmuo, li.' 1>, 
lar^e paper 21. •2s. 

The iii&tor\ ofCeylon, imm thecarhc't 
period to tlie year with cluuacter- 

istic detail!' or the Ueiicion, Laws, and 
Maniuis of the IVople ; and a collection 
of their Moral Maxims and Ancient Pro- 
verbs, B> Philalcthcs, A.M. Oxon. To 
which is subjoined, Robert Knoxes. His- 
torie.il Relation ni the I'land. I voL4to. 
witli plares and map, 21. 125. dd. bds. 

Wateiloo Memoirs, with Portraits of 
the n)o>r distinguished Officers, and every 
event (onnected with the Hat He of Water- 
loo. do be completed in 12 numbers, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Speeches, Memoirs, and Portrait of 
Sheridan, edited by a Constitutional 
Friend, and many of the Speeches correct- 
ed byMr. Slieiidati. In jvols.8vo.pncc31. 

MEDICINE. 

An F.ssay on tlie romiuon Cause and 
Prevention of Hepatitis, or i)i>onlci of 
tlie Liver, and ot liihou'. Contpl.nnts in 
treneial, as well in India as m Kuropt ; 
With an appendix, paiticuiaiiy addies.scd 
to tile medical profession, recommending 
the old submuriatea of mercury in prefer- 
ence to tbo.se now in use. Hy Chailes 
Griffith, M.D. Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals, and lute Senior Suigtou to the 
Forces, fevo. 7s bd?, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of the Meass of guarding Dwelling 
Houses, by their Construction, against 
Fire. By the Right Hon. Warren Hast- 
ings, LL.D. F.RS. one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council. 

Evening Amiiseiiieiits j or, tlie Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed ; in which the 
striking Appearances to be observed in 
variou*? Evenings during the Year 1817, 
are described. By William Frend, Esq. 
M.A. Actuary of the Rock Life Assuranee 
Company, and lute Fellow of Jesus Col- 
leffc, Cambridge. Docendo Diseo. — In this 
volume are reflections on tl e extraordi- 
nary weather during tlie last summer, 
and tlic misapprehensions entertained on 
tlii> >ubject with respect to spots on the 
Sun, (li.'iiges of the Moon, and know- 
ledge ot Astronomers. 

A Sciies of Letters, written on board 
His MajC't} '' ^h’p the Nonhumberlaud, 
and Sr. Helc! a : in which tlie conduct and 
conversations ot Napoleon Binmaparte, 
and his suite, duiing the voyage, and the 


first mr-iilhs of his residence in that 
i'Und, nip faithfully dcsciibed and re- 
jated. By William Warden, Surgeon on 
boaid the Ntolhuinborland. 1 voL 8vo. 
with 2 en^ravimr*', and fac-^imile of 
Buonaparte’.'’ haiid-writing. PricelOs.fid. 
exfia XMiaids. 

The IVorks of Sii Joshua Reynolds, 
Knight, late Picsidtnt of the Royal 
Academy; containiag his Discourses, 
Idler'S, a Journey to Flanders and Holland, 
and his Coninientary on Du Fresnoy's 
Art of Painting ; pniited from his revised 
copie^i (with hi^ last corrections and 
additions* ; to which is prefixed, an Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of the 
Author. By Edmond Malone, Esq, one 
of his Executors, -tth edition : 3 vols. 
bvo. witli a Portiait of the Author, 
jf'l. 43 hoards. 

'i'ljc 1‘rivatc CoiTespondeocv of Kciija- 
miii Franklin, LL.D. F.K.S. See, Com- 
prehending a Scries of Familiar, Litemiy 
and Political Letters, written between the 
years 1753 and 1790. Now first publish^ 
ed from the originals in the pos5cssion of 
hi.s grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 

Addenda to theRemains of Jobe Twed- 
dell, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; comprising a Vindication of the 
Editor ag.ainsf certain Publications of the 
Emd of Elgin and others, accompanied by 
an Index to the whole Work. By the 
Rev. Rid.cit 'iwed<lt‘llj A.M. 4to. price 
5'. (mI. sewed. 

Tliouglits upou the Cau.'cs of the pre- 
sent Distresses of theCuuiitiy, and iq>on 
the Remedy. By a Baronet, iv. 

The Identity of Junius with a distin- 
gui'hcd Living Cliaracter established. 
“ III ses-e redit” — yirscit, 1 vol. 8vo. 
pi lilted uuiformly \\ ith Woodfall’s Junius, 
a fine portrait, 12s. boards. 

PHILOLOGY, 

A Manual of Latin Grammar, intended 
to combine the ancient plan of grammati- 
cal institution, originally enjoined by roy- 
al autlioriiy, with the advantages of mo- 
dern improvement : with a preface, con- 
taining Observations and Advice on the 
metliod of acquiiing clas'^ical learning in 
schools, or by private study ; and an ap- 
pcndi.x of various and useful observations. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D. 2d edit. 8vo, 
188. bds. 

POETRY. 

A Fifth Volume of Lord BjTOnN Works, 
containing the Siege of Corinth, Purisina, 
Fare Thee \Yell, .Monody on Sheridan, 
and several other Poems. 8\n. 7'<. 

The Cie‘^cent,a National Poem, intend- 
ed to commemorate the glorious Vic- 
tory at Alirier>. By .Mis. M‘!VIuUan, relict 
of W. MLMullan, Esq. M.D. Royal Navy, 
price 5s. 
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TRAVELS* 

Travels alio^e the Catarart® of Ei^ypt, 
By Thomas Le,clt, K'-.fj. M. P, With a 


nrap, Uo. £\, is. 

An Acroiint of the singular Habits and 
Cucums^am (s of the Ptopie of tlif ToiiRa 
Isl.iijds, ill the South Pacific Ocean. By 
William Maiiner, of the Port au Priiu‘c 
private ship of war; tJie ^Tcater part of 
%vh*)se crew wa^ mas.^^acrtsi bv the natives 
of Lefooca. With a portrait : avoh.Bvo. 

4s. 

Mungo Park’s First Expedition to 
Africa, with (hy permission' Major Ren- 
Jieji's valuable Memoir on tlie l»et>eraphy 
of Africa: with the portrait and all the 
maps and plates. In4to. price 4-s. 

D'Anvjilc’s Oeoifraphy of the Greeks 
and Homans, in the time of Alexander 
and Augustus. Translated from the French 
by the Editor of the Military Chronicle. 
Accompanied with tweUe maps en-graved 
ill the full atla« 'ixe of the Paris ^npcib 
edition, and acrisr.iteiy cokmied. £$., 
half hound: aaine size .is the Paris 
editiou. 

TraveLs to Morocco (tlnongh France 
and Spain) by Colonel Maiince Keaiin^e; 
comprising a N.iriatiie of the Authoi’s 
residence in that Empire; wirli an Ac- 
count of the British Kmiia'^y M tljc Court 
of Morocco, under the late George Pa\nc, 
Esq. Consul General ; to wliicli is added, 
a Second Journey through France in 1814. 
2 vols. 4to. £4. 4s, boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Seventh quarto volume of the 
Works of the late Right Hoiiouiablc J'd- 
tnuiid Burke, containing lii< Spctchcs >u 
Westmiaster-haJl ou the Impeachment of 
Mr. H.tstings. 

A. Bertoiacei, Esq. late Conlrollcr-Ge- 
ift-ral of the customs at Ceylon, will sooii 
publish, in an octavo vuUune, a View of 
the Agricuirural, Commercial, and Finan- 
cial Interests of Ceylon, with a map of 
the island. Price 18s. 

Sir VVilUam Gell has nearly ready for 
publication, the Itinerary of the Morea, 
in a small octavo volume, with a map. 
This publication i-s intended togivea par- 
ticular description of the routes in the 
Peninsula, 

Speedily will be published, the Lives of 
Dr. E. Pocock the celebrated Professor o( 
Arabic, of Dr. Zachary Peaice, &c. 

Lieut. Colouel Pasley has nc-arly j cady. 
in two octavo volumes, a Course fU in- 
struction in the Elements of Fortificathm ; 
originally intended for the use of the Ih>>- 
al Engineer dcpaitmeiit. 

Mr. Jolm BayJcy, of the Record Office, 
Tower, is preparing for the Pie-S; the 
History and Antiquities of iheTowei of 
London, with biographical anecdotes of 
rojaJ and distinguished persons, it wiU 
be printed in a quarto volume, and illus- 
trated by uumerous engravings. 
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'Ihe History of Muhammedanism i.' m 
the piess, and will appear in ilu* couise 
ol tlie !uoi'th, ill one volume ociavo. 

A Progre>>i\e French CianiiUrtr for 
Preparatoiy SchooN aiul Bet'iiineis, on a 
plan entirely new; aud >o caN\ tnaf the 
dullest capacity inav conipi ciicnd and 
learn it with tacility. The di.i- 

logues, and vocahniarv, lieinc o,t tiie 
most familiar and uaef-ii snhioci- cannot 
fail to ensure the progres> ot the Icaincr. 

Mr. A. ,1. Valpy Iia^ in riic Pre^s, a 
new edition of rife Gieek Seimiauint, in 
one large voL 8vo. The text taken 
from the Oxford edition of Bon, wiiliout 
contractions. Also, a new edition of 
Haiiicr’> Iliad fiom the h‘\r of Ilejiie; 
with Fugh.sl) inues ineladiug many from 
Heyne ami Clark ; in one vol. «vo. 

Academic Enors, or Uee.illecfioiis of 
Youth, one volume duodecimo, 

Catullus ; with English notes. By T. 
Forster, Esq. Jiiiir, 12mo. 

The sccoiiil number of Slej)hen^^ Greek 
Thesaui us, which lia> been delayed on 
account of the treaty foi Professor Schce- 
feiS MSS. will appeal iu January. 

Ju«r pnbii'^hed— Virgil ; witli Engli<!h 
Notes at tiie end, taken from the Dclpliin 
and other editions ; with many original. 
Price 7s. 6'd. no Interpretatio. 

A Second Edition of Valpy’s Edition 
of Virgil, without notes, is just published. 
Price 48. bound. 

Theoretic Arithmetic, in three books ; 
cont tiniiiL' tlie ‘^uh'tante of all that has 
been written on rlic subject by Theo of 
Smyrna, Xicomachii^, .lamblichus, and 
Bociius; togethci with some remarkable 
paHicul.ir< respecting Perfect, Amicable, 
and other Nuuibers, which are not to be 
hmmi iu the writings of any ancient or 
modern .Matliem.aticians. Likewise, a 
Specimen of the manner in which the Py- 
thagoreaiihphjIo‘'f)phized about rminbcrs ; 
and a development of their mystical and 
theological Arithmetic. By Thomas 
Taylor, Price I4s. 8\i). boards. 

A Translatbui of the Six Books of Pro- 
rlus, on the TIu cf Plato ; to which 
a S<;venTh Book is added, inoiderto sup- 
ply the deficiency of another book on this 
.•'ubject, which was written b\ Piuclus, 
but .•^iiue last ; aLo, a translation of Pro- 
elus’ Elements of Theology. By Thomas 
Taylor. In tires'^ \olmues i.' al.so includ- 
ed by the same, a 'Jian^laiion of the 
Treatise of Proclus, on Providence and 
Fate; a lianslation of extiacts from 
his Trei:« entitled Ten Doubts coii- 
cemioj Providence ; and a Translation 
of Extioci^ from liis Treatise oa the Suii- 
.0 *i Evil ; as preserved in the Bib- 
*.i rUia Grocca of Fabricius. In two 
vole, royal quarto, 250 copies only pnat- 
cJ. .‘"rice iOs. 
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Fin tlier Observations on the State of 
tlie Nation — Means of liiniployraent of 
laiboiir — Sinkliii? Fund, and its application 
— PaupeiiMH — Piotection requisite to the 
landed and a^iicultur.il Interests, &c. 
By R. Preston, Ksq. M. P. Price 2s. 

Tile P-iinffliletccr, No. XVII, for Jan. 
1817. Price Gs. Gd. containing nine 
Pamphlets. 

The Classical Joiunal; No. XXVUI. 
for December 181G, containing a vaiiety 
of Cla^Nical, Biblical, and Oiiental Lite- 
rature. Price 6 s. 

Meditations and Pravers, selected from 
the Holy Sciiptiires, tlie Lituiuy, and 
Pious Tracts, lecomniended to the \Vay- 


tlie Seaman, whensoever unavoidably pre- 
cluded trom tlie House of Ihayer. By 
the Rev. J. Watts, price ils. Gd. boards. 

The Elements ot Creek Grammar; with 
notes tor the use of those who lave made 
some Progie.s'- in the Language. Fiftli 
eflilioii. By IX. Valpv, D.D. F. A. S. 
Pi ice G-. Gd. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, with Ex- 
cicis's and Questions, designed as an In- 
ti oductioii to the Scanning and making 
Latin verses, liy tite Rev. C. Bradley, 
A. M. 4>. bound. Second edition. A 
Key may be had. Price Cls. Gd. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


To thp Editor of the Penaus Guzette. 

Sir, — The last year on my return from 
Rangoon in tlie month of March, I saw in 
the Calcutta Minor, some .speeches con- 
ceiiiingme and the book I puldi'ited.— 
As theie were some mi.'^takes I wiote an 
answer, but as tliat answer has not hern 
published, I shall now state the true di- 
ciunstauccs conccniiug iinself. 

I am .1 Bcilmiin .^rab indeed, hut of 
good family, and educated in ti.ec.dlec'e 
of Ka/ey .Mahhnnied Gor.iab ar Paud.nl. 
Alter I had obtained by n.ul'iig t!ic>crip- 
tures a knowledge of Christianity, I was 
converted, being fully convinced of the 
divinity of CTirist, and baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Carr at Madras ; that I might 
comprehend the good and evil — not to 
gain money, as the Kditor a'-.«erts, but 
losing very mucli by becoming a Cliri.stian ; 
and wa^ not employed by Mr. .Martin or 
Mr. Thomason, before my baptism nor 
afterwards. But after staying nearly one 
year at Madras, I went back to Vdzagapa- 
tain, and was expounder of the Mahome- 
dan law in the court about two years; 
after which time I was employetl by the 
Bible Society as a translator, and ap- 
pointed to levise the Persian and Arabic 
traii'lations of the bible with Mr. Martin, 
and after his death with Mr. Thomason. 

By reason of a quarrel between Mr. 
Thomason and myself when we were to- 
gether in the rpper Provinces, I returned 
to Calcutta — the translation was stopped, 
and iny employment under the Bible So- 
ciety was taken from me. Instigated by 
extreme \iolence of anger, and thinking 
the person.s against whom I was angry, 
would be mo«t troubled b> my speaking 
against Cliri>tiamty, 1 immediately wrote 
and publi>!u-ri my book — neither speaking 
against ari) man nor abusing them — but 
saying only, that theie are many people 
both Mussulmui^ and Christians, why 


act very contraiy to their religion — one of 
whom I am. 

It is not now the place to say long par- 
ticular':, but I have mentioned enough to 
show that what I did was from the 
warmth of my passions— and mypiesent 
heart, God, the searcher of hearts, 
know.s and .•should the Lord, the crea- 
tor of all things, add li> the davs of my 
life, \ hope to piove the irutb of wliat 
the lUv. Bi. Buchanan ha-' mentioned in 
hi'« hook, I .at I ua*- a tiiie liciicvcr in 
Cliri>tianiiy ; — ainl it I tali.'hoit in my 
life, I tiust in him wlio jailge*: evei\ man, 
to lecelve my som as a new creature. — I 
have thought it right to declare these 
inutteis, tiiat people may know the truth 
under my own luuid. 

S. J. Sabat. 

Penan§, Dlarch, 7 , 1816. 

Interesting und Important Letter from 
J/^ihhe DuhoiSy v'ho, f >r tirentif-jioe 
years, has everted fii'>seff irith iinre- 
mitled zeal, in the duties of a Mis- 
sionary . — It i.s addressed to Mr. Arch- 
deacon Barnes. 

My dear Sir, — Since I liad the pleasure 
of meeting you at the Residency of My- 
sore, having almost without iiitco mission 
journeyed from one place to another, on 
my \i.sits tothe‘-e\ural con"regationsof the 
Native GhrFtians living in tliis part of 
the country, I found till now no loi-siireto 
give you tlie alnidged account which you 
wished to have of the state of Chn>tianit 3 r 
ill these provinces, in addition to what I 
wrote before on the subject in a letter to 
a fiieiid, of which you had a perusal 
when at Mysore. I now take the first 
instant of lei'^urc tliat I can spare, to gra- 
tify your curio.sify ; and ^ive you, to the 
be&t of my poor abilities, the further de- 
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tails which you wish to ha^o on this im- 
portant subject. 

I iiave nothing, or very little, to add 
to wliat I said in my former letter to a 
friend, concerning tlie few congregations 
of the Native Christians of tlie Lutheran 
persuasion. The manngement of these 
congregations was aluajs entrusted to the 
care of indepeiulent Lutheran mission- 
arie'?, sent from Denmark and Germany, 
chiefly the latter country- ; whose chief 
establishment has been to this day at 
Tranquebar, from which place mission- 
aries are sent to attend the four principal 
congregations of this sect, settled at hla- 
tlras, Trichiuopoly, Tanjore, a!n! Orissa. 

The management of the by far more 
numerous congregations of tbe Christtaus 
of the Catholic persuasion, dispersed over 
several parts of the couatiy, from the 
banks of the Krishna to Cape Connjiin, 
is entrusted fo the care of two titular 
archbishops, two titular bishops, and 
three bishops, in parlibus, with the 
title of Vicars Apostolic. 

The two archlNhops are tliat of Goa, 
tlie metropolitan of ail India, taking also 
the title ofPiimate of the East, and that 
of Ciaiiganniv, on the .Malabar c<»ast.Tiji'> 
la'^t lias lieeii \araut the'^c tweutj years ; 
and tiie archbishopric has been, during 
this period, a(iii)iiii'>iorod by a General 
\*icar by the Metropolitan 

Archhiahop of Goa, 

'llie tw’o bislioprics are, that of St. 
Thome near Madras, ami that of Cochin, 
botli vacant also for a period of fifteen or 
sixteen years ; the distracted state of Eu- 
rope not having yet allowed thecomrof 
Portugal to fill these throe vacant >ees. 
During the intcn’al, the two latter are 
administeied, well as llic former, by 

general vicars appotuted by tlie Mctiopo- 
litau of Goa, who is now' the alone sur- 
viving ai.ioiig the four titular bishops in 
India. 

These four titular bishops were at all 
times appointed by the court of Portugal ; 
which alw'ays claimed the right of exclu- 
sive patronage on the religious affairs in 
India, and, at all times, endeavoured to 
prevent the Catliolic piinces of other na- 
tions from sending missionaries to this 
country. However, these pretended lights 
were overlooked by tlie holy see, vvliich, 
from tlie beginniiigj used its paramount 
authority ili spiritual affaiis, and appoint- 
ed bishops, in partibus, with tlie title of 
^dcars Apostolic, under the immediate 
authority of the congregation De Piopa- 
gaurii Fide, and quite independent of the 
titular bishops appointed in India by the 
com t of Portugal. 

'Fiiese Vicars Apostolic holding their 
spiritual authority immediately trom the 
cougieg»aiion De Propaganda Fide, are 
three in number in the Peninsula. One 
lives at Bombay ; another at Virapoly, 
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near Cochin; and the last at Pondicherry. 
Eveiy one among them has a small body 
of missionaries, both Europeans and na- 
tives, to viMt ami attend the coiigiegations 
under his chartre. The number of Euro- 
pean missionaries i", at present, very 
much reduced. The di^tiacted state of 
Kmojio liaving prevented anew supply of 
person^ of this der>ciiption, durintr these 
past twenty-five yeais, all thO''e smviving 
are old or infirm ; and the Catholic mis- 
sions ill this country are thieatcncd with 
a total extinction, by the want of Euro- 
pean missionaries ; the black clergy now’ 
extant, being by all means unqualified to 
have the management of them, if left to 
their own resources. 

You see, therefore, that there are, in 
all, seven Catholic bishops in the Peninsu- 
la, to manage the business of the Catholic 
religion. 

To commence with the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Goa. He has under his 
immediate jmisdiction the largest mim- 
berof Christians of every dc'^cription. I 
w'as credibly informed tliat they amounted 
to about 600,000 souls : and, when it is 
considered That four-fifth®, at of 

the whole population in the Portuguese 
cstablislimeiiis arc Cbiistians, and that 
out of about 200,000 native Christians 
to be found in tlie island of Ceylon (which 
countiT is under bis spiritual jurisdic- 
tion), 140,000 are of the Catholic persua- 
sion),* I am Jed to believe that this nnm- 
l>er is not exaggerated. 'Idiis archbishop 
has a numerous black clergy, educated in 
the seminal ie.'. at Gf)a, and composed of 
between two and iliiee thousand Indian 
pnc'>t®, monks, or tiiars. 

Next to the Archbishop of (ioa, conics 
the Aichbi.'hop of Cranganoie (vacant'. 
His inissiun was also flourishing .seventy 
) ears hack. He then leckoned under lus 
jtu-isdiction, which extended to Ma- 
dura, and other countries to the banks 
of the Krishna, about 200,000 Neophitc®. 
At the present time, by the reasons stated 
in my former letter to a friend, this num- 
ber is reduced to 35 or 40,000. 

The Bishopric of Cocliiu fuow vacant) 
contains, as 1 undeistood, about 30,000 
Ciiristian Natives. 

The Bishopric of St. Thome, near Ma- 
dras, has under its jurisdictiou about 
60,000 Christians, natives, half-castes, 
SiQ. 

Among the three Vicars Apostolic, who 
are iudependent of the titular bishops, 
and hold inimeflintely theirreligious pow- 
ers from the congregation Do Propaganda 
Fide at Rome, that Jiving at Bombay has 
the most scanty mission ; the number of 
Christians of eveiy de.=-cription, under his 
jurisdiction, not exceeding 10,000. This 

♦ The remaining 60,000 are of the 
per^uasiun, under tbe directioft of the J/uicu 
Calvidtst Miasionaries. # 
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mission is attended by Italian Carmelite 
friars. 

The \’icar Apostolic at Pondicherry, 
from w’.iorii I derive my spiritual powers, 
exercise^ his reliioous jurisdiction over 
the Carna'ic, Mysore, and Northern Cir- 
cars ; aad we reckon between 34 and 
3G,000 native Cluistians under our con- 
trol. 

The uiis'^ion under the control of 
he Vicar Apostolic of Virapoly, near 
Cochin, is also managed by Italian 
Carmelite Fr'ai>. It is the most flou- 
rishing of the three, and extends chiefly 
to the Travancore country. This mis- 
sion reckons 80,000 native Chiistiaus, 
attended by about 100 native piiests, edu- 
cated by the Italian Carmelites, at pre- 
sent three or four in number, in their 
seminal y at Virapoly, 'Diis mission has 
iindor its jurisdiction both Syriac and 
Latin priests, to officiate with the con- 
gregations of both rites settled in the 
Travancore country. This is the only 
mission in India in which converts are 
still made among the heathen inhabi- 
tants. 1 have it from good authority, 
that between four and five hundred adult 
heathens are yearly chri>teued in this 
mission: and that this number could be 
considerably increased, should the mis- 
sionaries po>se>s adequate means for the 
purpose. The cause of sucli extraordinary 
successe", which arc, at the present time, 
to be met with no where else in India, is 
the following : 

TheTrataiicorc country is chiefly inha- 
bited by the tribe of Nairs, which is, of 
all the castes of Indians, the most nice 
and severe about the observation of its 
usages and regulations; and which, for 
the most trifling transgressions of the 
same, drives out of the caste the trans- 
gressors, without any hope of reconci- 
liation. These outcasts l>eiiig, therefore, 
left witliout help or connexions in society, 
^fter their expulsion, and shunned by alt, 
have no other resource left than to be- 
come converts, either to Christianity or 
Mahomed^mism, and they ordinarily em- 
brace this course : yet the greater num- 
ber of these outcasts prefer Mahome- 
danism to Christianity; Mahoraedanism 
bolding out to them greater tem|>oral 
advantages, and not imposing upon them 
so many restraints as Christianity. 

Since J am speaking about the Giris- 
•tians living in Travancore, this will be 
the place to give you such information in 
iny power, as you wish to have, on the 
Kestorian Congregations settled in that 
country, in addition to what 1 related 
on the subject in my former letter to a 
friend. 

This sect, which has congr^ations of 
its ow'ii persuasion, to the number of 
about 15,000 souls, in the Travancore 
countiy, still obstinately adheres to the 
religious tenets held by the heresiarch 
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Nestorius ; whose errors, conileinned, at 
first, i« the General Council of Kphesus, 
and, afterwards, in tliat of Calcedtjuy, 
when renewed by b af \ches and l)io>co- 
rus, were the occasiv)n of so many leii- 
gioiis contro\ er'iies and animositie^', and 
excited s.) many troubles in th? cUnrch, 
ftom the fiftli to tiie eighth century. 

Their leadin'; error is, as you know', 
about the m>stery of the Incaiiiation, 
They reject the authority of the first four 
General Council s which are, as you 
know', the first of Nice, the fir^t of 
Coustantinop’e, that of Ephesus, and that 
of Calcedony , in which councils the 
Christian faith upon the Incarnation was 
clearly defined, and vindicated against 
the new'-fanaled doctiines of Arius, Nes- 
toriiis, Eutjche*j, and other sectaries. 
They, of cour^'e, leject tiie three Cieeds; 
viz. that of Nice, the Apo^tles' Creed, 
and the Athanasian Creed; all admittetl 
by boili Catholics and Protestants. 

Their chief error, which tends, to no 
less than to destroy all the economy of 
the mvstery of the Incarnation, is to 
acknowledge two distinct and separate 
persons in Christ. Both the Catholic and 
Protestant faith, on this .subject, is to 
admit, in Christ, two distinct natures, 
inseparably united in a single person. 

The same errors are, to this day, ob- 
stinately upheld by the native Ncstorians 
living in '1 ravancoie. 

'Phis sect has preserved the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy, consisting of a patriarch, 
bishops, priests, and an inferior clergy. 
The patriaich, to wliom they own obe- 
dience in spiritual concerns, >tylcs him- 
self Patriarcliof Babylon, and lives in Per- 
sia, in a place the name of which I have 
forgotten. t Their bishops are delegated 
by him ; and have a paramount authority 
over the inferior clergy ordained by them, 
by the imposition of hands, &c. 

I cannot say how many sacraments 
they admit. Some of my informers said 
five; some four ; and some only three; 
but they all agreed tliat holy orders were 
consideretl by them as a true sacrament. 

Both the Catholic andNestorian clergy 
use the ancient Syriac language (now a 
dead tongue), in their liturgy and reli- 
gions ceremonies. 

ITie Nestorians had a native bishop of 
their own tribe, who, labouring under a 
mental infirmity, could not, on that ac- 
count, consecrate his successor before his 
death, which happened about five years 
ago ; so that, to the past year, they were 
yet without a bishop ; as it was necessary 
for the perscwi designated to fill this -dig- 
nity, to perform a journey to Persia, in 
order to receive the episcopal consecratioa 
from their patriarch. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 
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EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Extract of a Letter from St.Helenay^atM 
on board the GrttivUlej 2X1 Ovt. I8l6. 

“ 1 have juit time to ^ay we aimed 
here this morning, after a very good pas- 
sage, considering tlic eastern route we 
came, having sailed from Macao the I6tli 
July, ami were detained a tew days for 
Lord Amherst’s dispatches, w !io then pro- 
ceeded on towards Tu-chu-ke \*htre he 
Was to be met by some mandauLS of 
high rank to conduct him to Pekin ; tlie 
Emperor had written a very favouiable 
letter, which was received by his Lordship 
while 1 was with him. The captain of 
the ship Rirma is waiting for this.** 
Extract of a Letter from ]\IacaOy dated 
Vitk Jnly^ 1 H 16 . 

You may he anxious to hear some- 
thing about tile embassy. The Emperor 
has civen it a favourable leception; but 
jieople’s expectations are raised too high 
in England not to be di'«appointcd. If it 
accomplish no moie than Lord Macart- 
ney’s we shall be quite satisfied. Lord 
Amherst did not come into Macao roads, 
but joined Sir George Staunton off the 
Lema, where he had been for some days 
waiting his Lordship’s arrival. They 
proceeded to Tien Sing in the province of 
Pe-chy-ly about two days since. The de- 
tachment from the factory consists of Sir 
George Stauutou, Mr. Toone, and Mr, 
Davis, snpracargoes ; Mr. Pearson, sm- 
geou, Mr. Morrison, inteipreier, and a 
Mr. Manning." 

FORT WILLIAM PRESIDENCY. 
Insurrevtwn at Bau'illy. — Wc have 
exti acted trom the Calcutta Gtizetle an 
account of a serious distuibauce at Ba- 
reilly ; it is contained in a letter from an 
officer on the spot. 

“ Bareitti/, 22d April, 

“ You will no doubt be astonished to 
hear that a most sanguinary conflict took 
place here yesterday. The inhabitants of 
the city had for some time refused to pay 
the contributions for ilefraying the ex- 
pense of the Chokidhari establishment ; 
and made the introduction of the arrange- 
ment a pretext for a general rising against 
the established authoritie.**. On the I6th, 
as Mr. Dumbleton w'as riding in the city, 
the mob attacked and killed two of his 
horsemen ; when he sent for a small 
party of the Provincial Battalion, who 
killed and wounded ten or twelve of the 
assailants. Some of the Moosulman Nu- 
wabs, and all the idle vagabonds in the 
place, immediately quitted their houses, 
and assembled at the Alusjid in the old 
town. Two companieSjWith two six-pound- 
ers, under Captain Boscawen, were order- 


ed down to disperse them, but had in- 
structions not to fire unless the iii'^urgents 
did so first. Captain Bo-caweii moved 
late in the night, and took his station 
close to the mob. In the morning the 
rioters had become so very nunieiou.s, 
that Captain B. .although he found his 
position di>advantageous in several res- 
pects, did not venture to change it least 
the movement mieht bring on a general 
attack. Uuriiig the 17tb, the rebel party 
increased hourly, and became very inso- 
lent to onr ortkers and men. Several 
mes.sages pusserl fioiu them to the civil 
power, in which tiicy held out such 
threats, that it was deemed necessai 7 to 
send an ex'press for the part of Captain 
Cimniughain’s horse stationed at Moorad- 
abad. On the 18th, the insureent^ were 
joined b\ several thousands ot man block 
and swordsmen fiom Ramjioor, Pillibeet, 
and the Nuwab's provinces. Captain 
Bo^cawfiPs pal ty consisted only of two 
bumlied and seventy men of his own bat- 
talion, ami about one bundled and twen- 
ty of the provincial battalion. An ex- 
press was therefore sent foi the 1st bat- 
talion 13tli ; and another tor more troops 
from Futtighui. On the 20th the rebels 
were joined by about fifteen hundred Pu- 
thans armed with swords, fn»m Piliibeet. 
They talked of attacking our detachment; 
made the dispute appear a religious one ; 
planted fimr green standards, and posted 
sti.’iig picquets within ten yards of our 
men ; and told them that it was ridicu- 
culous to attempt to make anyrefi^tauce. 
It was true, they said, we had two guns ; 
but these they would take with the loss 
of fifty or sixty men. Captmn Cunuiog- 
ham had arrived here, with about four 
hundred and fifty men of his corps, on the 
morning of the 19th, after marching six- 
ty-four miles in fifteen hours ; and had 
been obliged to take up a position about 
half a mile in front of Captain Boscaw en’s 
right flank. — Betw'eeii them lay a wide 
plaiu interspersed with tombs ; the whole 
of which was occupied by the rebels. It 
seems that they intended to attack our 
troops on the night of the 20th ; but found 
them too much on the alert. Early on 
the morning of the 2lst, they got intelli- 
gence of the approach of Major Richaards* 
battalion, and knowing that it would be 
up by mid-day, they at six o*clock com- 
menced the business by killing youi^Mr. 
Leycester, who was walking unarms be- 
tween one of their outposts and Captain 
Cunningham’s station. — Previonaly to 
this, they had never objected to our offi- 
cers passing from one detacAment to the 
other. — ^They now b^an the general at- 
tack, and sooto apwronnded Captain Boa- 
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cawen’s small party, which consisted only 
of two hundred and se\eniy regulars, six- 
ty provincials, and two guns. Tlie at- 
tacking force amounted at least to five 
thousand matchlocks, seven thousand 
swordsmen, and a large body armed with 
spears and clubs. The detachment litid 
scarcely been formed into a square, when 
the Piitbaus made a desperate charge, 
sword in hand, and had nearly succeeded 
in taking one of the guns, having .actually 
cut into the square, when Captain Bos- 
caweu cheered our brave fellows, who 
soon drove them out with immense loss. 
Captain Cuuniugham, wdio had with him 
four liuiidicd and fifty of his own corps, 
and sixty of the provincial battalion un- 
der its adjutant Lieutenant Lucas, at the 
same time made a charge at a large body 
opposed to him ; but at first without suc- 
cess, the enemy being ported in a garden 
with a deep ditch around it. Lieutenant 
Lucas at length succeeded with the Pio- 
vincials, who behaved in the most gallant 
style. Indeed it as remai'ked by every 
officer, that no troops were seen to sur- 
pass them in the use of the bayonet. 
Captain Boscayen now oidercd a compa- 
ny of the QTth to storm a grove surround- 
ed by a bnck wail, in w'hicli the insur- 
gents w’cre in great foice, Olir noble 
lads succeeded, and kept poss<-ssion of it 
in spite of three desperate attempts ot the 
enemy to retake it. Heie sad havoc was 
made amongst them. After an liourand 
a quarter’s haul woik, our fellows set 
fire to the huts of the old town, on which 
the rebels gave ground in every direction, 
and at length retreated to the new city. 
Our loss of course has been very severe : 
but I am happy to say, we have uot an 
officer killed or wounded. The enemy 
must have hiul at least five linndrcd and 
fifty killed, and eight or nine hundred 
wounded. Had the rn«cals succetded, 
every European in the city wouhl have 
been murdered. The arrival of Major 
Bichards* battalion, which marched sixty- 
four miles with its guns in thirty-seven 
hours, prevented them fioin ]all)iiig — 
and quiet, if not pence, was restoied to 
the city.” 

Letters from Bareilly of the 14th May, 
intimate that the ttanquillity of the city 
remained undisturbed, and that a com- 
mission had been appointed to try the 
prisoners secured during the insurrection 
of the 21st April. Tlie gentlemen of the 
civil service resident at that station have, 
with a mo.st becoming feeling of liberality, 
raised a subscription to ])rovide for the 
families of all who fell in the action, and 
have resolved on presenting a sabre to 
each of the officers engaged, as a faint 
mark of their gratitude for their distin- 
guished services oil that trying occasion. 

The following are tlie general ordeis of 
the Commander in Ciiief, dated Fort 
■VCilliain, 2rth May, 1616, 


The Coinmauder in Chief has at length 
been put in po.ssession of the ‘■cveral [var- 
ticiiiars relative to the conduct of tlu* 
ditfcrciic detachments of tioops engaged 
with the insurgents at Bareilly, on the 
2ist of April, and his Lordship has pecu- 
liar satisfaction in pronouncing, that the 
intrepidity and di‘;cipline s'.icwu on the 
occasion lellect the highest honour on 
both officeis and men. 

Captain Hoscawen, commanding the 
field on the d ly, disjdayed eminent judge- 
ment, as well as exemplary valour. The 
zealous comajrc manifested by Lieutenants 
Vetch, Hayes, and Hogan, worthily emu- 
lated by the native officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and sepf)ys of the detach- 
ment of tlic 2d battalion, 27th Native 
Infantry, has added afresh laurels to the 
trojihies which before di^tinguisllecl that 
respectable coips. Major Hearsay and 
Lieut Smith, formerly ot Skinner's Ca- 
valry, who volunteered their services witii 
this detachment, have, by their exertions, 
entitled themselves to participate in his 
triumph. 

Though the animatioi/and the firmness 
of attachment with w’hich Captain Cun- 
ningham inspired the portion of Robilla 
cavalry under his command, is the best 
panegyric of his own behaviour, the Com- 
mander ill Chief cannot foibear indulging 
himself in apulauding tlie vigour and de- 
cision exhibited 1>\ Captain Cunningham. 
Jiientenant Tinner uf the 26tli Native In- 
taiifiy, ami IJeiuen.mi K. C..Sno\d of the 
3d Native Infantry, who had ofiVied their 
voluntary assistance, rendered it ina man- 
ner which meets with due estiniat’on from 
the Coinmauder in Chief. Tlie native 
commissioned and non-cuinmisioned offi- 
cers and men, in adviition to the boast of 
briiliant spirit shewn by them on this oc- 
casion, have to pride themselves on the 
gcinroiis di.'jdain with which they spurned 
all tJie artful but impudent seductions 
employed to debauch themfiom their duty. 

This honourable devotion v\a^ equally 
shewn by part of the Bareilly Provincial 
Balralioii, which, notwithstanding its ha- 
bitual ties with those who were ai rayed 
in opposition to the British colours, loyally 
discharged its engagements to the state. 

Lieutenant Lucas, whose ability con- 
ducted them, and whose bravery was their 
example, must have been doubly gi-atified 
by seeing that it was as impracticable to 
shake their fidelity as their courage. Con- 
duct a« tiuly noble, as this iiifiexiblc ad- 
hcreir-c of the two last-mentioned coips 
to their standards, will not fail to meet a 
flattering reward. Tlie unconquerable 
steadiness witii which the Golundauze 
stood to the cannon, gave them their full 
share in tlie honour of the day. 

JayapurRaja . — Akhbais fi om Holkar’s 
camp relate a number of trifling skir- 
mishes of the outposts of the contending 
parties, at Jypoor Maharaja, Juget Singh, 
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and Amir Khan ; but from other sources 
wc arc favoured with important iutelli- 
geiice from that quarter. 

Duiingthe early pait of that month, 
>Ieer Khan put his tiiieat of beleagiuaing 
the cit) of Jypooriiito execution ; and on 
the moininsi of the I2th, the da> in which 
ourpiivate aduces connueiice, vve find 
him pushing tlie >ieire with as much acti- 
vity astl'e nnv\ieldiije3s o liismean>, and 
the miskilfuiness of his eu^^ineer^, would 
admit. He was, in co-operation with 
Raja Bahadoor and Colonel Muliahut 
Khan, engacicd during nearly the whole of 
this day in superintending the coii'-tiuc- 
tion of his battei'e'. In tin* e’.enino: these 
chiets advaiK'id clo-^e to the wall'' of the 
c’ty, and nradi rruin the artiller) on 
both sides took place. A second battery 
wa-^ npeiied u-ar a piace namedi Deenali 
Rain’s Gaiden. The tioop' of Jypoor, 
being niijcli in niieais, w ere clamorous 
for pay, and ob'^tiiia^ely lefn^ed to go to 
battle vvitliout a pievious compliance with 
their dmiauds. Maujee Da.'S assured 
them that measui’es would be immediately 
taken to s’lti'-fy tiiem. Information was 
this (lay received that Jysing Kaog- 
gluirwalu, had captured tiic cityofSIieo- 
poor, <!nd placed John Baptiste, its late 
possessor, in close confinement. Sheo- 
poor was foimerly occupied by Jy»ing 
Raogo. — On the 14th, Raja Buhadoor and 
Jiimshcd Khan advanced to attack Rao 
Chand Singh, tlie Jypoor commander in 
chief ; wiiile iMuhaiiut Khan einraged 
Manjee Dass. the Ihihk'hee. rmei Khan 
remained at Dongree obscrvingtlie action. 
A licavy fiieof artillery w’us malutaiiied 
some time. The ])o«ition of Reo Chand 
Singh wa'' three rimes futionsly aisaiillod 
]') the united diuaioiis of Raja Ihiliadoor, 
Jnni>lied Khan, and Mal'Uhut Khan, vvho 
were sucecs'itelyrepuhed with great loss. 
Mahubut Khan’s horse sutfered very se- 
verely. Meanwhile Jnmshed Kiian’s ca- 
valry gained possession of Manjee Dass’ 
gr.iden, from which they weie shortly 
driven with great >laiighterby the Naguhs 
or naked fakeers, in the service of 
Singh. Jumshed Khan having lio\vc\tr 
come up with a reinforcement of 3000 
men and three pieces of cannon, succeeded 
in retaking and keeping thisloiig-disputed 
post. The engagement lasted six hours, 
and the firing from the batteries wsis kept 
«]p during the ui-alit. Next morning 
Umeer Khan renewed the attiick in two 
divisions. One of tlu"^e composed of 
Jumshed Khan and Raja Buhadoor’s 
forces, he headed in person, and assaulted 
the post of Rao Cliand Singh with great 
impetuosity. There was much close fight- 
ing with swords, muskets, and daggers ; 
but owing to the great braveiy of the Rao 
of the Naguhs, the Meer’s troops could 
make no impression, and after four times 
repeating the attack, were forced to with- 


draw to their own encampment, leaving 
four hundreil men on the field. The other 
divi'Ion wa'* led hy Mahubut Khan, and 
was beaten witli equal gallantry by Man- 
jee Das'!. 'ri,c loss on the >idc of Jypoor 
amounted only to two hundied men. It 
is said, that the Muhaiaja ha\ ing ascend- 
ed the Hung Muhul, viewed the battle 
tiom afar. — Our accounts close in the 
following manner, and we cannot help re- 
gretting that they should abruptly bieak 
otf at a moment ot such critical import- 
ance : “ ITneei Khan has encamped in 
the garden ot Baiejee Sahib, and intends 
to stoini. Rao Chand Singli having re- 
poited t> Manjee Da-'S, that he requiied 
a leiiitoicemcnt, the latter wtiU to his 
battery and sent him two gutl^ and some 
Nagulis. Miiiith Khan, a companion of 
Rao Chund Singh, is killed in action.” 

.Akhbars subscMjueutly leave the Raja’s 
tent, suriounded by groups of disaffected 
officers, w'ho have again had lecourse ttr 
tile procc's of setting Dhui na to extort a 
scanty supply of money fioni their iin- 
poveiNhcd master. Accustomed to ob- 
serve the e.xtreme irrcgulaiity of the na- 
tive couits, in paying the salaries of their 
rciainei'', ne had no idea that thU system 
could have been cairied to such an ex- 
tent, as in the case before us. The Rani 
contesses tliat the whole of the army, offi- 
cers, iind soldiers, are creditors for thirty- 
seven months* pay, during which period 
they have only l eceived a few casual sums, 
unwillingly doled out for the purpose of 
quelling scdiiious movements. The Mah- 
ratta hoi-tc, indeed, having grants of 
Kiml, mi) not be in so gieat want ; but 
the Hiiidoo'tani troupers and Piudaree 
l)oide>, being ^^ul(liev^ of fortune, mainly 
depend upuii theirdaily gains. Starvation 
U touud a most effectual disperser of such 
ill organized forces. Umeer Khan is in 
the mean time endeavouring to subsist 
his followers by a precarious subsistence 
lavaued from the wasted province of Jy- 
pooix The district of UJiudul was_ plun- 
dered by his personal troops, whilst he 
was uegociating a treaty of offence and 
defence with Lukmua Singh of Leekai'. 

Anotliei division of the Afghan forces, 
commanded by Mahtab Kliaii, was sta- 
tioned more to the southward in the vi- 
cinity of Hiiidouii ; and had defeated the 
troops of the Raja of Kuroutce, and ob- 
tained a ransom of seven thousand rupees 
from that chief. Jumshcr Kiiau again, 
after plundering Dhubra, part of the Jy- 
j)oor Ranee’s patrimony, had established 
his head quarters at Saiubhur, to the east 
of the capital. The Raja remains cooped 
up ill Ills palace, wasting his time in i^e- 
k'ss exclamations against tfie uamented 
cruelty of his fortune, and in devising 
vain expedients for the expulsion of his 
numerous enemies, "rhe few troops w'hich 
he has left are in a staging condition, and 
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desertion is become frequent amongst 
them. — The negociations between Run- 
jeet Sing and the Nabob of Mooltan were 
still on foot, when our letters were closed 
at I'mrutser on tlie 10th May. — The 
Mooltan envoy, on the part of his princi- 
pal, had agreed to the payment of a fur- 
ther sum of 60,000 rupoes ; and had gone 
■with Runjeet’s Deewan, Bhowanee Dass, 
to the capital in order to press the matter. 
Meanwhile Runjeet pushed the negocia- 
tions by warlike movements, and bold 
threats of every description. He had even 
proposed the siege of Mooltan to a mili- 
tary council ; but was deterred by tlie ad- 
vice of Ins officers, who dreaded the eflect 
of the extreme heat on the army. A 
skiimish had taken place, but without 
Runjeet's approbation, in which about 
sixty men w'ere killed and wounded. This 
ambitious Prince appears determined that 
he shall have neither rival nor equal in his 
neighbourhood. No sooner hadhe brought 
the disputes with Mooltan to a favourable 
bearing, than he dispatched an officer to 
claim tribute from Mohiimmed Khan, 
Nabob of Bhukur. This spirited chief 
replied, that he had never acknowledged 
any superior, and would not do so tmw, 
but that lie w'as veiy willing to inter- 
change presents for the purpose of esta- 
blishing friendship. Runjeet immediately 
ordered Dhokul Singh, and a division of 
the army, to cross the Nuinoon and lay 
siege to his fort. Meanwhile, hoivever, 
the Nabob died, and was leplaced by his 
grandson Sher Khan. Runjeet then sent 
a messenger to condole with his successor, 
and present to him a caparisoned horse, 
and several houoraiy robes j at the same 
time that he ordered him to deliver up a 
lac of rupees without delay — a refined 
species of barbarous policy, which the 
young man will not fail to repay, if he has 
any portion of his grandfather’s spirit, 
and his character correspond with his 
name. — It was rumoured at Labor, that 
the two brothers, Futtih Khan, Vizier of 
Cabool, and Mohummud Useem Khan, 
Governor of Cashmeer, had after a long 
feud been reconciled ; and that the latter 
was collecting the revenue of that delight- 
ful province, of which fifteen lacs would 
go to the Vizier, and ten iacs to Runjeet. 
The latter part of the story is not en- 
titled to credit. 

BOMBAY. 

On the 7th July last, the church at 
Bombay, which was constructed above a 
century ago, was solemnly consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and dedicated 
to Jjt. Thomas. 

CEYLON. 

The Dutch inhabitants of Columfao have 
declared their intention of liberating the 
children of their slavi s born on, or subse- 
quent to, the last anniversary of the Prince 
Regent’s birth-day — a most noble eulo- 
gium and homage to the principles of 


benevolence and justice, which at present 
characterise the British nation. 

LONDON. 

Seringapataiit Mi dals . — Tliose medals, 
which were voted by the Company to the 
troops employed at the captuie of Serin- 
gapatam, and which remain undistributed 
in India, are to be sent home for the pur- 
pose of V)eing delivered to those oificers of 
liis Majesty’s and the Company’s army 
engaged in that important service, who 
have since leturiied to England. 

We have much satisfaction in calling 
llie attention of our readers belonging to 
the Company’s military sendee, to the 
leNoiution of theCouit of Directors, in 
which they determined to grant medals 
and badges for mditaiy services of dis- 
tillgni^hed merit. — We refer to the Debate 
at page 65 of tins number, for particulars. 

The Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, with a liberality according with 
their general practice, with a laudable de- 
sire to alleviate the pressureof the present 
moment, have determined to retain in 
their employ, during the winter, upwards 
of five hundiejl extra labourers, who-, but 
for such humane consideration, would 
have been discharged. Tltese men are 
in addition to above two thousand five 
bundled laboitreis on the Company’s 
regular establishment. 

In addition to this, we esteem it a jus- 
tice to add, that Messrs. Fox and Co. of 
Wellington, have contiacleri to supply the 
East Iiuiia Company with a quantify of 
woollens, at a price producing but little 
profit to themselves, but providing em- 
ployment to the labouring poor of that 
town till about the end of Waich. 

Capt. F. Buchanan, late Commander of 
the H. C.’s shipPerseverance, has been ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, Marine 
Storekeeper at Bombay, on the death of 
Mr. Lukey. 

LONDON GAZETTE, 

Tlie Prince Regent has granted to Earl 
Moira the dignities of Viscount Eail and 
Marquis of the United Kingdom, by the 
titles of Viscount Loudon, Earl of Raw- 
don, and Marquis of Hastings. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, to appoint 
Major-General Sir DavidOrhterlony, Bart, 
and Knight Commander of the Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath, to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Most 
Honourable Military Order. 

Lieut. Col. Burnett and Lieut. Col, 
O’Halloran of the Hon. Coinpany’.s Bengal 
Military Establishment, aie appointed 
Companions of the Order of the Bath. 

Brevet.— Capt. J. Salmond, of the H. 
E. India Company’s service, to be Major 
in the East Indies only. Major J. Sal- 
mond, of the H. E. India Comp’s service, 
to be Lieut. Col. in the East Indies only. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EXPORTS FROM CALCUrTA. 


Statement shewing the rjuantities and 
value of Goods exported from Calcutta, 
by sea, in themonth of March, 1816. 


Indigo 

Silk 

Mds. Srs, C. 

20,493 18 

6l9 7 5 

Cotton, 

To London.. .. 

, . . 936 23 0 

Ditto China . . 

45,360 36 2 

Ditto I>leofFiance216 0 0 

Ditto Padang. , 

, 204 20 9 

piece Goods. 

46,917 39 2 

Pieces. 

To London.. . 

6,254 

Ditto Lisbon . 


New York . . . 


Boston 

44,512 

Providence. . . 

43,210 

tialem 

21,352 

Sugar 

2,24,238 

Mds. Sr». C. 

Saltpetre 


SaiBowcr 


Lac Dve 


Shell Lac 


Seed Lac 

484 30 0 

Pepper 

1270 6 7 


imported from the interior of the country 
in March, 1816. 


Iiul'ffo, 354 Chests, 1 
\Vi^Fv. Md>. 

Lac Lake, 45 Chestil 
\Vg, Bazaar Mds. J ** 


1,585 19 55 
67 20 0 


Large quantities of Cotton, it is ex- 
pected, will be exported this year, from 
Calcutta to Canton. The following are 
said to be the vessels freighted for China, 


partly with this article.— 

Fame, with 5»000 bales. 

Earl Kellie, \ ^ C — 4,000 

Blucher, i x J — 4,500 

General Palmer, ) —3,000 

Pascoe, "I — 5,500 

Bombay Castle, J — 5,000 

Success, 3,000 

Ann, 3,000 

Catherine, 3,000 

General Brown, 2,200 

Besourcc, 3,000 

Hope, 5,000 

Frances Charlotte, 4,000 

Forbes, 4,500 


To this may be added, from Bombay, 
30,000 bale.s In the Honourable Company's 
ships ; and 25,000 in private sliqis ; mak- 
ing the whole export this year, about 
134,500 bales, which may be valued at 
nearly a crore of ru|)ees. 


COLLEGE AT FORT WILLIAM. 


\Vc are enabled to give a list, according 
to the latest report of the students at 
the College of Fort William, who were 
found qualified to enter upon public ser- 
vice.— Messrs. Macnaugliton, Dick, Ca- 
vandish, Monckton, Dantze. B. Taylor, 
D, C. Smyth, N. Smith Maddock, Glass, 
Dale, Nrsbet, Murray, Walker, B. J, 
Taylor, Lind, Boddara, Ward, Creighton. 

“ The following extracts from reports 
of the Committee at the College at Fort 
William, on the examination of Lieute- 
nant Smith, in Persian, and of Lieute- 
nants Young and Bankin, and Ensign 
Prescott, in the Hindustani language, have 
been published in the Government Ga- 
aette at Madras. 

Report dated 3d May, 1816: — Lieu- 
tenant Young speaks the (Hindustani) 
langu^ with great fiucncy ; and to 
many ^ the questions put to him by the 
Munshi, he replied at considerable 
length, displaying in liis answers a ready 
command of words, and an aonirate 
knowledge o^ tl» idiom. His acquire- 


ments in translation were not inferior 
to those displayed in his conversation. 
The version into Hindustani was exe- 
cuted with extreme elegance, and with so 
much accuracy, that we were not able to 
discover a single orthographical error in 
the whole composition. "I he translation 
into English was equally credible to Mr. 
Young’s abilities and exertions. Wp 
have, therefore, great satisfaction in de- 
livering our opinion that this gentlemap 
is eminently entitled to the usual hono- 
rary reward to which we beg leave ip 
recommend him accordingly.” 

Report dated 2Z(l A/ay.— “ In the more 
easy task of translating from the native 
into the English lingaage, these three 
gentlemen were equ«iily successful— ^hey 
translated the several ta^ks assigned them 
with entire accuracy, and with a ^rfect 
knowledge of the tenor of the .original. 
The translation of Lieutenunt Smith, from 
English into Persian, calb ibr R -hisaer 
tribute of praise than pal*, he awarded 
to accuracy ^ W * 
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paraphrase of a very sinij»le fable from 
Pilpay, and aboiindetl in all those terms 
of expression to which the natives affix 
a value when expressing liiemseivcs in 
the Persian latiguagc. Had the collo<juial 
poweis of Lieutenant Smith been equal 
to liis skill in translation v\o skouhl hme 
had no hesitation in placing him very 
high among the first of those who liave 
come before us. Lieutenant SmitIPs style 
in conversation, however, is far fioni 
defective, and his pronunciation is not 
liable to anj particular objection.’* 

“ The translations ot Lieut. Rankin 
and Knsign Prescott into Hindustani 
were executed in a very respectable style, 
which, witliout liolding foj th any claims 
♦o distinguished elegance, possessed the 
substantial merit of being extremely clear 
and ijitelligible. Mr Piescott’s transla- 
tion w’as Vithout a fault, and Lieut. 
Rankin’s exhibited very few, and those 
of a trifling desciijition. 

“ in the colloquial part of the ex- 


amination, Lieut. Rankin was sufficiently 
successful, and Ensign Prescott particu- 
larly SO; and adverting to the veiy short 
period which has elapsed since the ar- 
lival of the latter in the country, and 
the still shorter teim of his studies, (only 
nine niontlis) we cannot forbear express- 
ing our liigh sense Of the talents and 
assiduities, which have led to sucli ac- 
quirements in aspace oftime so compara- 
tively trifling. The result of our examina- 
tion i.s, tliat we consider these thrtx? 
gentlemen particularly , entitled to the 
usual hoiioraiy leward, to which we beg 
leave to rccouimeiid them accordingly.” 

'J’he Governor in Council has conferred 
on Lieut. Smith of 24th regiment Native 
Infantry, the further levvard established 
by the general order of i/th Nov. ibi 2 , 
for his proficiency iii the Persian lan- 
guage, and the usual donation for tlie 
acquirement of the Hindustani, on Lieu- 
tenants R. Young and A. Rankin, and 
Ensign F. A. Prescott. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


WKliave bepii favoured with tlie follow- 
ing account of the procecding<i at Heit- 
ford College, on the liltli of Decemher, 
when a de|mt<itioti of the Court of Direc- 
tors visited tliat institution, for the pur- 
pose of receiving tlic re|iori ot the College 
Council as to the result of the general ex- 
amination of the students then recently 
concluded, and of presenting the prizes 
awarded to such of the students as bad 
distinguislied themselves. 

The deputation on their arrival at the 
college proceeded to the council room, 
where the undci -mentioned docnincnts 
were l.aiil before them. 

A report on the state of the discipline 
and literature of the college. 

, The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and had obtained other 
honourable distinctions at the late ex- 
amination, and 

A list of the twelve best Persian 
writers. 

A list of the .students then leaving the 
college for India, with the rank assigned 
to each by the college council, according 
to his industry, proficiency, and general 
good behaviour. 

Ttie report afforded the deputation very 
gicat satisfaction ; it appearing thereby 
tliat tlie college exhibited a gratifying as- 
pect of propriety and order, and that the 
term tlicn on the point of conclusion had 
Been remarkable for a praiseworthy spirit 
of industr)' and emulation, the evidence 
of which was found in the honourable 
and distinguished attainments of many 


individiial.s, in the various departments of 
literature in which the students are in- 
structed. 

The Oriental vi.sitnr also bore testi- 
mony to tlio veiy gio.it pioficicncy wliicli 
some of tlie students liad made that term, 
in the Oiiental languages. 

The deputation li.id thus tlie gratifica- 
tion of learning, tliat tlie institution was 
rewarding the eiilightenc'd liberality of its 
founders, by furniing habits of applic.i- 
tion, and laying foundations of know- 
ledge, wliicii could not but highly conduce 
to the lionour and prosperity of the Com- 
pany's .service. 

The deputation afterwards proceeded 
to tlie hail, where tlie .students liad pre- 
viously been .asseiubied, and the follow- 
ing pioceedings look pl.ice ; — 

The clerk to the committee of college 
read the list of the students, to whom 
prizes and other lionotirable distinctions 
had been awarded, as well as a list of the 
twelve best Per.siau writers, both of which, 
lists are annexed to this account. 

Mr. Chark-s James Barnett, a student' 
in his second term, read an Kngtisli Essay 
of his own comjKisition, the subject of 
whicli was as follows : — “ The causes of 
the superiority of Great Britain arc no 
less moral than political in which tliat 
gentleman displayed a considerable share, 
of talent. 

Reading and translating in the Sanscrit, 
Bengalese, Arabic, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani langu^es took jilace, in which the 
several students, wiio, in consequence of 
their merits were selected for that pur- 
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poae, acquitted tliemseU-es -to the great 
iatisi'action of the (icpiitation. 

f'pccinieiis of Oriental writing were 
exhibited. 

Prizes were presented agreeably to the 
list before-mentioned. 

The clerk read the rank of the students 
leaving college this term, as settled by the 
council, &c. 

The business of the day terminated 
with the Chairman {T. Reid, E.sq.) ad- 
•dresssiug the students to the following 
effect: — 

Hesaid, this was the second lime he had 
had the honour to address that respected 
and interesting assemblage — respccteil 
from tile character, the talents, aud su- 
perinteudance of the principal and pio- 
fessors, and the Oriental visitor ; and 
interesting from the occupations, the pro- 
gress, and the prospects of the students. 

He stated, that it was with reerct tliat. 
he had to remark upon some irregularities 
on tile part of some of the students, in 
not attendiiig at cliapel and eh-ct.iieie ; 
but with that exception, whicli lie tiustcd 
■would not he necessary to remark upon 
on any future ncra'iiou, it was a .sonice of 
great satisfaction to the other members 
of the committee of directors and himself, 
to receive sucli favourable accounts of the 
good order and morality wliicli prevailed, 
and to learn, and to observe, that sucli 
great progress had been made in the gene- 
ral literature of the college ; but especially 
in the acquirement ofthe native language!:, 
which must prot e in tlie future .-ituation of 
the students of tlie utmost n e tnd impor- 
fanoe. He was particularly desii-ons of 
marking his sense of the attainments of Mr. 
Boulderson and Mr. Ion is in tlie .Sanscrit, 
aud laiucnted tiiat thcinics ofthe college 
did not peimit piizes i-i be awarded to 
them on ih.u point. TI.ey niigiit be as- 
sured, liowei er. of the essential use this 
4ldditional acquirement luiglitbe to them, 
and he exhorted llieotlier young centle- 
men to follow their example. 

To those wlio liad vet sometime to re- 
main in the colleee, he anxiouslv ami 
earnestly rtcomnuiidcd to continue nio.c 
and more in tin: pursuit of tlu* advantages 
which they liad in part acquired, and in 
tliat orderly anil nion.l conduct on which 
he had previously remarked. 

To those vvlio were almut to depart, 
many of whom had markedly distinguish- 
ed themselves, he advised in terms of 
energy the use and remembrance of the 
excellent education they had received, 
and as they were now to embark on the 
wide ocean of life, he trusted they would 
deserve, and he earnestly hoped they 
would receive, the countenance and pro- 
jection of a beneficent Providence. 

4tiat k 13. 
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Prizes and Honournhle Distinctions 
awarded at the puhUe E.ramination 
at the East India College. Decemher 
1816. 

FOURTH TERM. 

1. Mr. Andrew Robertson, medal in 
law, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

2. Mr. Daniel Kliott, medal in political 
economy, and uitli gieat credit in other 
departments'.. 

3. Mr. Chailcs Fraser, prize in Benga- 
lese, and highly distinguished in other dei 
partments. 

4. Air. Thomas Randall AYheatley, 
lilghiy distinguished, ^and a prize awarded 
by special vote of council for his general 
iinlnstr^ aud proficiency. 

а. Mr. I.e'^tcek Robert Reid, medal ia 
clas‘<ic.s, medal in mathematics, medal ia 
I'crsian, prize of books in Hindustamii,i 
first prize in drawing. 

б. Mr. George Stanley Hooper, prize 
for Persian writing, second prize in draw- 
ing, aud highly distinguished in other 
Uepaitmcnt'S. 

7. Mr. John Collins Munro, medal in 
Sanscrit, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

THIRD TERM. 

Mr. Charles Crawford Parks, prize ia 
classics, prize in French, and with great 
credit in otlier departments. 

Mr. George James Morris, prize ia 
political economy, in hi.story, in mathe- 
matics, in Persian, and highly distin- 
guished in other department?. 

Mr. Henry Smith Boulderson, prize in 
Bciiiiale'C, and highly dialiuguished iu, 
other departments. 

Mr. George Cluik, prize in law. 

Mr. Alexander Fairlic Bruce, pi*ize lu, 
Hindustanni, and with great credit ia. 
other departments. 

SECOND TERM. 

?4r. John Seymour Kenric Biscoe, pri^ 
in history, prize in cla'«sies 

Mr. Charles James Barnett, medal for, 
an English essay. 

ivlr. Henry Fetherston, prize in mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Sydenham Clarke, prize in law, 
prize in French, aud with gieat credit 
ill other departments. 

Mr. Colin Ifindsay, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustanni, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, prize m 
Bengalese, and highly distiuguisbed in 
other departments. 

FIR^T TERM, 

Mr. John Pollard Willou^H^, prize 
Persian, prize in HlndustaoiV* 

Vot. IIL M 
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Mr. Ceor;rc Robert Gosling, prize iu 

Mr. William Raikes Clarke, prize in 
Beinrabj-e, thir-l priz.* in drawing. 

Mr. Johu'rrotlcr, jirize in mathematics, 
and liighlv dtstiuguished. 

Mr. William Parry OUedon, prize in 
Fi each. 

Tlie following i^tudeuts were lilgbly dis- 
tinguished ; — 

Mr. John Campbell, 

Mr. M^illiam Page, 

Mr. Lestock Davie s, * 

Mr, William Guidon. 

The following s tu den t-^ passed the ex- 
aiuhiuiioii witli great ciedit : — 

Mr. UiclKird Woodward, 

Mr. Cornelius Cardew, 
i\lr. Robert l^arlow, 

Mr. Fredeiick Currie. 

Mr. Maele.in was first of his class in 
J'ansnir, and with great proerre.-iS ; but 
forfeited the prize for want of good i)io- 
ficieucy in other depaitmeiits, according 
to the icgulalious oi the College. 

Mr. Dampier would have liad great 
credit, but lost this distinction by giving 
up the depaumeuts of Hiudustunui and 
Bengalese. 

List of the best Persian ff'riters^ 

Mr. Hooper, 

Mr. Cardew, 

The iiuderuieutioued stndeu[.<, being of 
•ipial merit, are alphabetical!) airanged : — • 
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Messrs. Bruce, Clarke, Pavi.st^n, Davis, 
Grote, Hodgson, Reid, Shore, Smith, 
Temple, Willock. 

'Hie foregoing account of the proceed- 
ings at Hertford College, on the i9th of 
last month, seems of itself to furnish no 
slight vindication of that Institution troni 
the reflections which have been ca»i upon 
it, by persons who represent it as an un- 
interrupted scene of liot and di'Order, 
and as not ausweriugany of the purposes 
for which it was founded. 

Having likewise been favoured with the 
rank of the students now about to pro- 
ceed to India, as fixed by the College 
Council, we beg leave to lay the same 
before our readers. 

Bengal Students. Class.— Mv. 

Frazer. 

2d Class. — Mr. Campbell, Mr. Wood- 
waid, Mr. Turner. 

id Class. — Mr. Townsend, Mr. Franco. 

Madras Students 1^/ Class.— 
Munre, Mr. Wheatly, Mr. Elliott. 

2d Class . — Mr. Robertson, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Willock. 

id Class.— M y. Gordon, Mr. Huddles- 
ton, Mr. Grant, Mr. Davison, Mr. Cle- 
mentson. 

liomhay Students. Df Class. — Mr. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Mr. George Giberne. 

id Class — Mr. Richard Torin, Mr. 
John Forbes, Mr. Richard Mills, Mr. 
Char'es M-iidand Bushby, Mr. Edward 

BriilgiiiiUi 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


APrOJVTMFNTS AT FORT V ILHAM. 

March Ifi, Icifi. — The H .lunirublcEd- 
Vaid Gardner, RL^idcnt at tiie court of 
the Rajah of Nijiaul. 

Mr. Geiald Wellesley, First Assis- 
%mt to tlie Resident at the court of the 
'Raiah of rsipaul. 

March 2 ‘Jth, :Mr W. O. Sal- 

mon, a Member of the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. A. Wiiglit, Collector of Shalijehan- 
poie. 

Sir F. Hamilton, Bart, ditto Benare**. 

Mr. W. Rennell, Deputv ditto of (io- 
veriiraent Customs and Town Duties at 
Benares. 

Mr. C. W. Steer, Collector of Bhaugul- 
porc. 

Mr. A Campbell, ditto of Midnapore. 

Mr. M. Ricketts, ditto of Goiuckjioi'e. 

JMi. H. G. Christian, ditto ofAgrah. 

Mr. R. Barlow, ditto of Government 
Customs and Town Duties atFurruckabad, 
‘ Mr. P. V. I.iiidsay, As&ia'tant to the 
Collector of Tirhoot. 

April 19, 1816. — Mr.BenjauiiD Tucker, 
Collector of Jessorc. 


April 6 , 1816, — Mr. Benjamin Taylor, 
Assist mt to the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade in the Commercial Department. 

CEYLON. 

W. Tolfrey, Esq. to he Chief Transla- 
tor to Governor, vice the Honourable J. 
D’Oyly, resigned. 

S. S.iwers, E>q, to be Revenue Agent 
for tbe Interior. 

S. D. VVib-^on, Esq. to be Third Assis- 
tant to the Re:;ident, and Judicial Agent 
and Magistrate of Kandy. 

CALCUTTA. 

17th Light Dragoons. — ^Troop Quarter 
Master Thomas Nicholson, to be Cornet 
without purchase, (vice 'F. McKenzie, re- 
moved to the 24th Light Dragoons) 25th 
Alarch, l 8 l 6 . 

24 th Light Dragoons. Cornet R.J.Shaw, 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
E. Picard, resigned.— 1st March, I 8 I 6 . 

25 tH Light Dragoons. — Cornet Charles 
Weilicrall, from the 8 th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vie© k 
H. C. Amiel, removed to the I7tll Ught 
Dragooas.-«-2d January, 1816* 
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^7tU Foot, — Ensign M, Mulkern, to 
he LieiUeuaiit without purchase, vice R. 
LachluJi, promoted. — 1st Felnirary, 1816. 

24tU Foot. — Ensign John Nonuan^ to 
he Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Russell, decea'-eJ.— 2l't November, 1815. 

oilth Foot. — Ensign J. F. Mackleun, to 
be Lieutenant without puicim.^'C, vice E. 
Mitchell, deceased. — 20th Febma!y,18l6. 

84th Foot. — Ensign George B}ne, to 
he Lieutenant without piuchase, vice H. 
-Scott, resigned, — 1st March, 1816. 

Ensign H. W. Burn, to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice James Hing.->ton, 
clischaiged by the sentence of a General 
Court Martial. — 2d March, 1816. 

87tli Foot. — Lieutenant J. Turner, to 
be Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice \V. King, deceased. — 20th 
March, 1816. 

Ensign O'Grady, to be Lieutenant with- 
out purchase, vice S. Mainey, deceased. 
— 3l.st January, 1816. 

89th Foot. — Lieutenant R. Sheeby, to 
ho Captain of a Company without pur- 
chase, vice Oakes, promoted. — 1st Jan. 
1816. 

Ensign J. Oughton, to be Lieutenant 
withoJit purchase, vice R. Sheeby, pio- 
nioted.— ilitto. 

87th Foot, — N. B. For H. V. Lloj'd, 
Gent, to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
J. Carroll promoted ; read 11. V. Lloyd, 
Gejif. to bo Ensign without purchase, 
\ke O’Grady promoted. 

Ilfifid Quarters, Calcutta, JprilX, 1816. 

The Right Honourable tl»c Coiumaiidi r 
in Chief has been pleased to appoint A*’- 
r’*tant Sarge<uiG. M. Callow, of tl'.e Sth 
Liiihc to tai.e charge of the 

i^iedica! Datie.j of the 2-ith Lignt Dra- 
ctoons,- and to act as Suigcou lo that 
corps darhig the ab.scaceoi burgeon Iliix- 
tou, on leave to Europe. 

Head Calcutta, April 18I6. 

The rvig’ut Honourable the Commander 
in Chief has been pleaded to make the 
following prom dions and a]»poIntmcnts 
until tne p!(M'ii'-e of liis Ro\al Highness 
llie PunC'j Hc'-Oiif, in the name and ou 
the bchaif of ]v.> viajc-:ty, sliali he known. 

22d Light Dragoons. — Ensign M. C. 
DiglJtou, from the 24th h>or, to be Cor- 
net by put chase, vice VVaii\iud promoted, 
— 1st April, 1816. 

69th Foot. — Lieutenant H. D. Coiir- 
tayne's coium*issif)u is antedated to the 
9th January, 1814, that Oiiicer will ac- 
cordinedy rank iininedialely below Lieu- 
tenant L. M. Prior of tliat regiment. 

April 12, 1&16. — His Royal Higbiic.«s 
the Prince Regent has been pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma^ 


jesty, to make the following promotions 
aiulappointnjcnt;^ — 

22d Light Dra^^oons — Alfred Davis, 
Gent, to be Cornet by pu»‘chase, vice 
Boath, promoted— 2lst .September, I8I5. 

Royal Scots — Lieutenant CharlcsThos. 
Grant to be Paynia^itr, vice Forlnum, 
who resigns — dd N’ay, I8I5. 

Assistant Surgeon P. Jones, from the 
52d Foor, 10 be SiiiL’-enn, vice Galliers, 
piomoted on the StatT— 7th September, 
IBI5. 

2lth Foot. — I.iouu-naiit George Sum- 
holf, from ha!.-pn;. of tijc it giment, to be 
Lieutenant, vicj Etratf, who exchanges 
— l4fh September, 1813. 

30th Foot — Lie-itenniit P.ielmrd Hea- 
viside, to be C I'caiii by pmcli-ue, vice 
Chambers, prouiotcd— I'sth June, 1815. 

Ensign Edward Oiake, to be ditto by 
purcha>e, vice Heavi-dde — l.')th ditto. 

LieutenanT Henry Stephens, from half- 
pay of the 1 ith Foot, (with temporary 
rank; to be E^^Ig^, vice King, who re- 
tires upon half pay as En’lirn — 1 ilh ditto. 

Lieuienanr I’cicr S, Banou to be ditto, 
\ice Ellard, deceased — 21st September, 

I8I5. 

Ensign Francis Pope, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Davi.'on — 22d June. 

Ensi.^n Henry Trewhitt, fiom the half 
pay oi i!je Regiment, to be Ensign, vice 
Pope — 22d June. 

4rth Foot — Major Byse Moleswortb, 
from half pay of the regiment, to be 
Major — 2.‘)th May, 1815, 

Brevet Major Wdlliam Sail, from half 
pay VI the Uegunent, to be Captain— 2.)t!i 
ditto. 

C ’I'lC''-! JauK"- Piekm d from hLiIf pay 
of th; U' irimeol, to b<' dirt') — ditto. 

Capt lin Ueo.'gj F. ^^adlIer, from half- 
pay of il.e F.cg'ment to be ditto — ditto. 

Lieutenant Anthony Mahon, from half 
pay of the Regiment, to be Lieutenant- 

ditto. 

Lieut. T. N. Co'dir, tue, from half pay 
of the ic.dt.i'utt, to bo L'eutcnant — 26th 
olay, iSl3. 

Lieut. Robert Br.t’er, from half pay of 
the rci:i..w*nt, r > he d.Mo — 2711) liiffo. 

Lieut. Jff.u R. N.'-iUi, tH)!n l.a'i pay of 
the itvi : r t ) i.e ditto. 

Lu-ur 'laiir 11. \V. .Maedonncll, from 
hah p.i ' 01 the u giinent to L-q ditto — 29tU 
ditto. 

Lieutenant John Li''ton, from half pay 
of the rcjiment, to be ditto — joth ditto 

Ensiirn WMliaui Man-’otf. fiorn half 
pay of the icgimciit, to be Euvign — 25th 
May, I0I5. 

En-dgn Jolin Ridden, from half pay of 
the regiment, to be ditto— ditto, 

Eii'^ign Robert Ridge, from half pay of 
the regiment, to be ditto— ditto. 

53d Foot. — James Gardner, gent, to be 
Ensign by purdiase, vice Seotr, pi omoted 
in the 88th foot — 27tfa/ul). 1815, 

M 2 
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56th Foot.-“EnsIgu J. F. Nelson, to be 
Lieutenant’ without puiclmse, vice Nu- 
gent, deceased — 27th ditto. 

Ensign Richard Watts, from lialf pay of 
the regiment, to be Ensign, vice Leslie,— 
26th July, I8I5. 

Ensign F. O. Leighton, from half pay 
of the regiment, to be ditto, vice Nelson 
— ■ 27th ditto. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry W. Radford, 
from the 45th Foot, to be Assistant Sur- 
geon, vice Jobson, who exchanges — 10th 
August, 1815. 

59th Foot — Lieutenant William Gilles- 
pie, from halt-pay of the 86th Foot to be 
Lieutenant, \ ice Steward, who eAchanges 
—15th June, 181 5. 

Lieutenant Abraham Dent, to be Ad- 
jutant, vice Caini.bell, who rcMgns the 
Adjutancy only — 14th September. 

66th Foot^Licuteiiant James B. Rose, 
to hi’ by puichase, tiro Vv’illiam Baiul, 
t\iio retiivj.'^ — 3 1 bt AvUgu.' t, ISI 5. 

Ensign Hciuy D. Dodgii., to be Lieu- 
tenant by purcha.>c, vice Rose— ditto. 

V/illiuii Hai’liord, Gent, to be Vii’sigii 
by purchase, ^ice Brown, who retires— 
22d June. 

Robert IVIcDou"all, Gent, to be ditto, 
vice Dunn, luomcted iu the 2d Gannon 
Battalion — 22d ditto. 

Serjeai’l J{'I]n 5hc ecus to h* O'lavler- 
vice Ki i';, niU'e-Kei’ m t'-c 2ii 
llowd ^b'terin ..-'—I irii ... 

U7th ] hot— Li .-.i. 1 . i\:aiLvi', to 
be i', vice ’ -j , a; j*.d’oed to Gic 
2il Uuyul v'eterau b. K’.iion — 14ih Sept. 

Lieutenant William Ronald, to be ( rp- 
laiu by purchase, vice Beck promolc<i — 
21st September. 

Ensign and Adjutant William Blair, to 
have the rankoff.ieutenant. — ir*thdiilo. 

J. Kernaiidcr, Gent, to be Ensign by 
iuircha.*-e, vice Hannah, promoted — 2‘2J 
May, 1813. 

Hugh Brady Gent, to be ditto, without 
purchase, vice Everet — I4th Sept. ISlo. 

69th Foot — Captain Peter Willatts, 
from the Bourbon regiment, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Carey, who retires upon half 
pay of the Bom bon Regiment— ist June, 
1815. 

Alexander Sinclair Rocch, Gent, to be 
Lnsign by purcliase, vice Culler, promot- 
ed in the 95ih Foot — 22d June, I815. 

Assistant Surgeon Gci.ald Fitzgerald, 
^rom the 27th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice 
Banks, promoted on the Staff— 7tli Sept, 
1815. 

80th Foot— Brevet Major W.H. Tayn- 
ton, from the 60th Foot, to be Captain 
vice Stepnev, who exchanges — Ist June, 
IHI5. 

84th Foot. — Lieutenant John Allen, 
from half pay, to be Lieutenant, vice Skel- 
ton, who exchanges — 7 tiiSeptember,! 815. 


89th Foot — William Drummond, Gent, 
to he Ensign by purchase, vice Leslie, 
who retires— 8th June, 1815- 

Ensign John Masters, from the 60th 
Foot, tube Ensign, vice Imlach, who ex- 
change — ‘22d June, I8I5. 

N- B LieiitonaiR A. Morison of the 
Royal Scof.s, promoted in the Voik Light 
Infantry Volunteer, without purchase— 
21st September, 1815. 

Lieutenant William J. Rea, of the 
Royal Scots, promoted in the 60th Foot, 
without puicha«e — 2'2d June. 

Lieutenant A. Macdonnell of the Royal 
Scots, appointed to the 3d Royal Veteran 
Bat t al i on — 28 1 h A 11 t . 

Liealeiianr J. Fowler, of the Royal 
Scot.s, appointed to the 1st Royal Vc- 
terin Battalic.n — 30th Augii'i. 

A'S'^t'im SiirgcfUi W. J. Paiker, of the 
Hill Foot, piomotcd in the 19th boot — 
30 ditto. 

J.ieutemnt and Adjutant Hugh Fle- 
minc of :Ue 21th Foot, appointed to the 
2d Royal Veteran Battalion— 22(1 ditto. 

Lieutenant J.Pv. Cochrane, of the 47tli 
Foot, has resigned his commission— llth 
August, 1814. 

Major Forsteen of the 12th Foot, is 
pi onioced to be a Lieutenant Colonel in 
tl' It ixvimeat— .)lst August, 1815. 

J.i. ateiiant M. Cairncs of tiic 56tli Foot, 
p. -.1 1 .i-'d in the tVth Foot without pur- 
••".i-'. — rrli '<cj»teii.h'.i, 1814. 

L.suti .. 'tt 'V'. 15. Hook (■*r the 67th 
lx, OH <\\.oiuted to the .'laif Coips of 
Cavalry— lOih August, 1815- 

Quarter Master WiPiam Heioy, of the 
C9ih Foor, appelated to tJic jlii Royal 
Veieian Battalion— 25th May. 

Eiisigu W, Drummond of the 89th 
Foot, promoted in the 41st Foot by pur- 
cliase — 10th August. 

Troop Srijcant Major George Arm- 
strong, of the 8th Light Dramon-^, i.s ap- 
pointtd to an En-;jgricv iu the 51 Ii Royal 
Veteran Battalion — 7th September, Idis. 

BREVET. 

Colonel Henry P. Lawrence, to be Ma- 
jor Geiieial in the East Indies only— 4th 
June IBlj. 

Captain Alexander Fair, to be Major 
iu the East Indies only — 4th June,l8l5. 

Captain James Basden, of the 8yth 
Foot, to be Major in the Army — 2Uh Au- 
gust, I8I5. 

STAFF. 

Major the Honourable Francis Leices- 
ter Stanhope of the 17th Litdit Dragoons, 
to be Deputy Adjutant General to the 
King’s Tioops serving in the East Indie.s, 
(with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Army,) vice Johnson who resigns—?* 
29th June, 1815. 
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List of Offccrs removed from tlie 2d 
10 the l?t Battalions of Rc.-iments, iu 
con-'e-^iieiice of vacancies occasioned in 
the larter. — 

Hii‘'igns WilUam Keown, J. M.Wood, 
Artiii'i ikmsby, Jainos R. Smith, A. 
Cooper, J(/sejdi iiowihy, AsMStant^ Sur- 
geon Janies '^i’rirj?C‘, of fne iJth Hegimcnt 
of Foot, from the 2d to the 1st Batulion. 

30th Foot. Capital ns Fobert Douglas, 
John Poweil, Roheif ilowaid; Ueu- 
tenant.^ Andrew Baiiiie, Gcoige Teulon, 
Robert D.iniel, Park P. Nevill, John Roe ; 
Knsiems John Stjwart, V/m. B. Freeell, 
Wiii.W'arren, Fredei ick Pros'^er, George L. 
Bdckbousc, Joseph Berrht^e, Charles 
Lardner, Charles Liardcrt. 

J4tli Foot, Captains Wrn. Baker, Philip 
G.Wioaghton ; Lieutenants Heiuy Taunt, 
Thomab 'Piiomsou,Thos. Hearn ; Knsigns 
Joseph F’.etcher, Richard Chambers, Win. 
Lax, Francis Stanford. 

4/ ill Foot, Ensigns William Marriot, 
John Biddoll. 

53d Foot. Lieiits. William Harrison, 
Joseph G. Hcathcote, J. C. Brodio, Win. 
Baxter; Kii'igns Charles Williams, Jacob 
Sliver, James Stewart, John lnglel>y, Ed- 
ward Bull' n, Robert F. Duus, James Po- 
jngdestre, JamC' Sweeny. 

Sbtli Fool, Lieutenants Robert Robert- 
son, Benjamin Mason; Ensigus Thomas 
Mitchell, James E. Taylor. 

59t}i Foot, LieiuenanuPeterMcLauch- 
Jan, Henry Hertford ; Ensign Robert 
White. 

66thFoc,t, Captain John JordJin; Lieii- 
teuant' droiiu \ shcr, J. K- aiiiig ; En- 
signs Ciiailes .Mitchell, Wili'.am Rhyiid, 
William Moiton, John Cbuke*. 

d/th Ft ot, CapTain CoJm Campbell: 
Lieuten.int^ William Jonc'. W idiani Web- 
ster, Uer'ncrt \ .lu.luv.!, Francis Agar; 

A. K. Hmston, M'illiam Jones 
James Thompson. 


LIEUTFlNANT-GENERAL palmer. 

The following extract of a letter from 
afiicnd of the' laic Lieutenant General 
Palmer, to-retlier with the General Order, 
ic copic'l irnia the Bombay Paper, 22tl 
June, 1S16. — 

“ In the death of Lieutenant General 
Palmer, which hr.p])ciicd at Barampore, 
on the 20fh mstint, Mc have to lament 
the of an oiiiccr, equally ic.**pccicd 
and beloved for his .lU.iable character as 
a man, ns di-'thrguisned for hi^? eminent 
talents as a public servant. Ouiing a long 
period of years Lieut.-Gen. Palmer filled 
many of the most important stations in 
India, with the Idghest honour to him- 
self and arlvantage to his comitn', while 
the ^litucs of liis private character eu- 
cleare l him to all who had au opportunity 
of ap^n'cciating his worth, and are now 
}eft to lurncut his loss. The following 


general order has been issued by Go- 
vernment in the testimony of the able 
and upright services rendered to the 
Company by this distinguislied officer. — 
Ffitt If'illiani, JA/y 24, I8l6. — Hi* 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor G jnei al in Council has received 
W’ith sentime;.rT> of r)ie deepest couceiii 
the melancholy intiLlliecnce of the decease 
at Berainporc, on the 20tli instant, of 
Lieutenant General Wiiliain Palmer, of 
the Horiottnjble t'oinpany’s service. 

The cliaractcr and ^listingTn^lied po- 
litical services of Lienf jnant - General 
PcUiuer have been repeatedly notice<l by 
the Supreme Government in teims of the 
liigbot apptobarion and applause ; and 
the loss must be felt witli jiroportionate 
regret. His Lordship in Council, as a 
peculiar mark of the sense eutertaiued by 
Government of the merits of this able 
and uptight public officer, and as a tes- 
timony of respect due to his memory, is 
pleased to duvet that sevcnty-si.x minute 
guns, correspondiiig with the aye of the 
deceased, be fired tlji-« evening from the 
ramparts of Fort William j the flag being 
hoisted half-mast liigh. 

C. W. Gardiner, 

« Secretary to Govt, Miiit. Dep." 


M.AR1UAGES, BIRTHS,. & DEATHS 
IN INDIA. 

CriLCCTT.-t. 

MARRIAGES. 

\t?i. Robert Charles Stevenson, 
Esq. Captain in liis Majesty’s r)9th regt. 
to Alici-i Maiia, daughter of the late Capt. 
Leckc. 

— Philip Yorke Lindsay, Esq. of the 
civil seivice, second son to the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
dare, to Helena Klizalieth, only daughter 
of Charles Blaiiey, Pisq, 

16M. Mr. Thomas Christie, to Miss 
Sarah Noyes. 

Lately, at Rungpore, at the house of C. 
G. Blagrave, E«:q. by the Rev. Mr. Kales, 
Nathaniel John Haliied, Esq. of the civil 
service, to Miss Caroline I'erraneau. ' 
l\larch 7th. At Madras, the Rev. Chas. 
J.E. Rhenius, to Miss AnneV'an Somereu. 

At Cannanore, Wm.Scot, Esq. Surgeon, 
2d regt. L. C. to Miss Helen Goldie, the 
third dauchter of Thomas Goldie, Esq. of 
Craignevie, Scotland. 

BIRTHS. 

Mart'h .'lUA The lady of James Kelly 
Esn. of a son. 

The lady of R. H. Cabell, Esq. of a 
dausrhter. 

Apni 'M. Mrs. Coverdale, (the widow 
of tlie late Mr. John Cowrfale of Ked- 
genv), r)f a daughter. 

'^Ih. Mrs. Moffat, widow of Mr. J. 
Moffat, engraver, lately deceased, of a •on. 
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\Ath. The lady of Lieut. John Betham, 
of the Bombay Marine, of a daughter. 

The Jady of Lieuteiumt J. Hides, of the 
2lst Native liiiautry, of a son. 

iTith, The lady of G. P. Bagram, Esq. 
of a son. 

i6M. Mrs. J. Silverton, of a son. 

March \2th. At Meerut, the lady of 
Major Ludlow, ot a son. 

At Mirzapore, the lady of Major Rose, 
of the l4fh Native lufantiy, of a son. 

14f/(. At Keitah, the lady of Lieut. H. 
C. Burnaid, Adjutant and Interpreter, 
1st battalion C6th legiu.cnt Native Iiifau> 
try, of a son. 

At Chinsnrali, at the house of her 
father, D. A. Overbock, Esq. the lady of 
11. D. Knigi't, LL'q. Assistant surgeon, 
12th regt. Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

2U*r. At Cawnpore, the lady ot Coplaiu 
C. J. Dovetou, of the i9lh Native Infautiy, 
of a son. 

27^/1. At Tipperali, the lady of T. 
Mainwai i ng, Ksq. of twins, a boy and a girl. 

30f/o At Chaiidernagore, Mrs. Salmiui- 
hac, junior, of a son. 

'Mxt. At MozufTerporCjin Tirhoot, the 
lady of G. NeviU Wyatt, Esq. civil sur- 
geon, of a daughter. 

^prii 2 d. At Kurnaiil, the lady of Ma- 
jor William Innes, 2d battalion, I9tli regi- 
ment, of a daughter. 

7th. At Nocjlla Factory, in Jessore, 
Mrs. A. Callow, ot a daugiircr. 

8M, AtCoIgong, Mis. J. L. 'I’urnor, of 
a sou. 

A'tji*. 18M. At the Cape, the lady of 
lieutenaat-colooel Warre, of a eon. 

Dec. 22d. At the same place, the lady 
of C. Hughes, Esq. of a sou. 

Fei. '2%th. At Madras, Mrs. Martin, 
•widow of the late Colonel Marlin, of that 
establishment, of a daughter. 

March ' 61 L At Bombay, the lady of 1/. 
Ashbouruer, Esq» of a son. 

lOM. At Bombay, in Prospect Lodge, 
the lady of Lieutenant-colonel Johnson, 
of the Engineers, of a son. 

Wth. At Major-general Innes’s Ganlcn, 
the lady of Lieutenant Henry S. Matiiew, 
I9th Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Bellary, the lady of Captain Wilkin- 
son, of the Ma(lra.s estaidisiinieut, of a son. 

12M. At Madras, the lady ot J. Gold- 
ingham. Esq. of a daugiiter. 

13M. At Goorgong, tlie lady of Cornet 
John Mackenzie, of a son. 

28//1. At Madura, the lady of W. O. 
Shakespear, Esq. of a son. 

Lately, at Jacatra, the lady of Captain 
T. R Smith, Master Atteudaul of Batavia, 
of a daugiiter. 

DnAxns. 

March 23//. Miss Harriet White. 

At Boitaconuah, Master Henry David 
Wilson, aged Id years. 

25M. Miss Mary Spratt. 

28M. Miss Mary Ana Foster. 


Mr. John Petrin, of the Hon. 
Company’s Marine, aged 23 ; leaving a 
wife and cliihl to lament Ills loss, 

3U/. The infant d.niglitu- of Mr. R. 
Sevestre, aged 18 

Mpril \st. On board the Wellington, 
just arrived from Bomba), and laving oif 
theBaiikshaU, Capt. Archibald Nathaniel 
Bertram, of the Ht batfailon, l7tli regi- 
ment Madras Native Inrantry, and lately 
commanding the 1st battalion of Madras 
Pioneers. 

fi/A. John Francis, the youngest son of 
Mr. A. Heberlet, junior, aged 1 )car 4 
months and 15 dajs. 

Mr. David Jones, propi ietorof the 
rii:n di'-tillery at t!ie 01(1 Powder Mills, 
8//;. Mr.Wiliiani Giant \v lii-ams, aged 
25 

\2th. Mr. V.'ill’am 'rinnci, polite con- 
stah’c, aged 6'0. 

Mis. Anna i>e Silvi, aged 1 1(5 years. 
13///. Susannah StJphni, the infant 
daughter of Mr. 'V. M. Howe, aged two 
Years out* montii and sIk duy«. 

25///. Mrs. Sarah Manners, aged 52 
years. 

IS///. Mrs. Bebiana Potelho Baptist, 
44 years. 

Jaa. 23d. At Cawnpore, the mother of 
the uidorfunate Alexius Browne, late of 
the Deputy (Juaiter Master General’s de- 
partment. 

Ma)\h%th. .“Vt Fiirreldpore, S. Mars- 
ton. Esq. 

12///. At Mirzapoic, the infant son of 
Major Rose, of the Utli Native infantry. 

17/^. AiCliin<uraIi, tlic intant daU' liter 
of B. D. Knight, Esq. 

ID///. At Sydpore, near Benares, Har- 
riet, eldc'^t daugiiter of Henry Babotia, 
Esq. Deputy Commissary ot Ordnance, 
aged 13 ycais and six mouths. 

23i/, At Buiikipore, Mr, W. Tomlin, 
28///. At Sultaupore, Oude, George 
Nugent, the iafuiiT son of Major A, Dun- 
can, of the 2d Native Infantry, ajed ono 
year, four mouths, and sixteen day.s. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS, 
A.T HOi^IE. 

BIRTHS. 

I.'idyLiwe. at St, Hei«-na, ofa:'-T), on Ctl Oct. 

On ihe 3etli of Nove nWr, the Vj>i imtess Tor- 
II 'gton, ot a Son. • 

Al Ringnicr, Sussex, on the Gtli I). c Ihc Inciv nf 
Lient-Col. Di.wnnian, Kojal fl .I'e Artit!cr\, 
C. B. oi a still h«nn child. 

In Argvil.strecr, the lady of Ouj •,\ell U/.li;nson, 
Esq. ol a daughter. 

In Genrge-street, Hanover-eqearc, ihe lady of 
John Crauturd, Ksq. of Auclunames, of a'son 
and heir, and shortly attt.n\arci3 of a still-born 
son. 

On the egrh Nov. at Bngnor, Sussex, the hdy of 
Dt. Woodman, of a sou. 

I** the lady of Joseph Laiitour, 

£$q. ot a son. 

Ontiie^tli Nov. at West Tdwo, Somerset, the 
lady of CoUhuist Bateman, jun. Esq. of a 
Son. 

lately, the lady of T. Cluttcrbuck, Esq. of W'lJi. 
combe House, near fiarh, ot a daughter. 
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At hi« hoii:3 in '^a-uvlUf'-slroet, tise lady of the 
Ht>n, Warv.Jck LasP. ct a ?oo. 

On the STfii Nitv. at ri’?y, mar Par?<5, the lady 
of Joiin 'lai jor, F' > ot a son and licif. 

At Torqn i\ . iLe U-.'H nf Wiltiim John Campion, 
Esq. of ‘Danny, iii the co .iily of Susses, ot a 
son. 

On the »9th Nev. at Fa-, re <le Grace, the lady of 
of John FiiehrafL, lisq. of a da.ighter. 

in the UoaJ, Mrs. Charles 'lalham, of a 

daughter, and the tenth child. 

Dec. Sii.— At tiie Chite.ui D’Eakelsbecnue, near 
Womhoiit, I a? dc Calais, tl e lady ot Major- 
General Sir C. Grant, ol a da-iehler, 

;th.— At Livcrpo'ii, the lady of VVilham James, 
Esq. of IJairdt.it LoJgc, Ciimhcrlaad, of a son 
ai.ci heir. 

In Wimpole-street, tlie lady of Edward Maj'ori- 
banks, Esq. of a daiigliter. 

Sirs. .Stevens, of Old Windsor Lodge, Berks, of 
a son. 

flth.— Tlie Marchioness of Shgo was safely de- 
livered of a daughlcr, at We&iport House. 

lltli. — In Douahiy-strctr, the lady of John Gif- 
ford, Esq. of a'd.iiighier. 

On the Jotfi Dec. at Clilton, the lady of the Rev. 
H. kidltv, Pichendary of Riijtol. oi a son. 

In ** ■ ■ ’ ’ f R. WilkinsOn, 


At St. Marylc-bone Church, Tiiomas Webb Dyke, 
Esq. of Upper George-street, I’ortn^an-squpre, 
to Miss Harriet Hay ter, only child of Mrs. Bill, 
of Foley street. 

The Kev. Thomas Fugh, of Kensworfh, near Dun- 
stab't,f<* IVliiS ILivVj, of lledbiiirne. 

At Lamb.th Cliuich, V\’iliidiTi ^Vdl^er Gretton, 
Esq. of the Ledge. South LaniLetli, to Miss 
Wiiglit, of Slockwell-pl-ico, Snruc . 

William Coiiibtr Hood, jnn. Esq. of Lewisham- 
Jiill, to Fianeei Kiinx, ot Larl-strcet. Fdackfriars, 

At Howick Castle, Mr. Lambtoii to Lady Louisa 
Grey. o: the daiieht'^rs of tail tjrcv. 

At the Chuich ot M- M- rylebnne, Edward Elton, 
Esq. of Gloi'Ctster-pl?.ce, Xew load, to E-ther 
G*dbold, second daughtci of Ndihamel Qod- 
b*>!d, Esq. Beriiard-stieet, Russel squaie. 

At Broadw-ucr Church, Sussex, Howard Tavne, 
Esq of Bro.*dwater, to Mrs. Ingl.s Hamilton, 
relict of col. Inglis Hamilton, of the Scotclv 
Gre\:.. , „ 

At PriUkwel!, Esse«t, \V. Kingdon, of StockwelL 
{lac<, Mtrrev. Esq. to Anna, only daughter of 
G. N. Prentice, Esq. of Eaii’s Hall, in the 
former county. 

At Fl'.'mstocK. Church, Major H. B. Harris, second 
son of John Ham?, Esq. o( Radfoid. in the 
county of Devon, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the laie Thomas Hillersden Duiteci, Esq. of 


M _ •‘fa son. 

On Dec. the I'iih, the wite of the Ik-v. Mr. W . 
Goodenoiigh, ot Ealuig, of a st’ll born rhdd. 

Dec. ifiili,— “Xt I’jiul’co Lodge, M.s. Eloot, oi a 
dauebiei . 

In ?'l'jntagiK-i lac*-, the 1 idv of J. Cros? Starkey, 
E‘(j. i.t Wr- nhurv 11 i''. CiieJ.ne, « I .i s >’i. 

l/’li.— The Ic'rtv ot J< li> Lsq. of Upper 

Htrtfoid.|)i.u o, loi. le, ('t ,■ d.ut^hiei. 

At Aiciiclitf loiT, th, uulv oj (.apt. H. 

Scott, Kosal .ArtiU‘-t\, oi >. do'tibttr. 

Th** lad\ of Ldward SUr-.w, E- j ol' He sc'l -place, 
Fii^iov-squaie, of a dauzi.ur. 

Lafeiv, at Heiefo'-d, I'l 'Kidyof the Rcv.Hnniy 
Gipps, of a dau^iU' r. 

On the S6iU >on. m ihi* Isln.id of Jersey, the 
lady of Major Robciis, li>yal .\riillc.-y, ol a 
son. 

On ihe 14th Dec. the Udy of John Bacon, Esq. 
of Frven House, ColiiCV II uc'i, of a fon. 

At Little Rerkliamp.-ttad, Hens, the lady of 
Thomas Datucll, Esq. nf Oaughicr. 

Ac her house in Upnci Gius-.eimr sti> ef, »he l.iJy 
of the Hi.ii. (Gerard Vanntek, of a (ia.i.i-icr. 

At the U nise of J. H. 1 rcinayi.o, E-q. Kcv^.'.ticct, 
Spring gaidcn.,, ilic liuh oi George HartDjkt, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

The l.idyot GtiTue Hcniy Fielding, Esq. i»f the 
General P.-'t-otlice. of i son. 

At VV<triiiin 2 , aiisj.x, tlie lady of John Uliarles 
Bristow, Fsq. of a (hiu- l.Ki. 

An Dublin, on the Oih Dec. the ladv of D. S. 
Karidldson Dickson, E:q. of Blair Hall, Perth- 
shire, of a son. 

The Udv of J. Curwood, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
of a daugtiter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Gitfisham, Devon, Edmund Wm. Shuldham, 
Esq. of tfic Hon East India Company’s Military 
Service, and eldest son of Aithnr :ihi»ldham. 
Esq. of Deer I’a. k.to Harriet, youngest daughter 
of tlif Idle Tf oinas Rundell, tsq of Bath. 

AtSt. GcorC'’^, idouni biiiy, Be jamm G. Ba- 
bingt'ui, Eiq. of the .^L'^dla£ Civil S- rvice, to 
Anna Marv, voui’gtst dau^^htcr ot Bciij. l-ayl' , 
Esq. of Bloomsbiiiy squ-ue. 

At Glasgow, on Munda%,S' ‘•t of f)ctoher, 1816, 
Michael Connal, Esq, rd’ the Hon. East iTidia 
Companv’s Si-rvicc. to L'lza. daughter ol tlie 
late W. Wi iglit, E-u. 1)1 Broom, S'til.ngihiie. 

.At Pans, in the Ambassailor’s Hotel, by the Pev. 
Edmond Furotci, Fit-derick Grey Cooper, I j. 
Jaie Litutenaiit-Uolonel in tn*' i3t. (»rcna, ur 
Guards, of VVailingtoii, ifi t!i cmintv ot ?>uirolk, 
to Josepha Sophia, relict of ihe fate Col \Vlicdt, 
of Barton House, Som<Tse'.^lu.e. 

OntheQSth of Octob r, .it St. Aat)*s Church, 
Liverpool, Lieut, John Jackson, •oyal Ma- 
rince, to Miss Ann Jane Gre- n, on’y child of 
William Green, £sq» of Fool Hall, near Bury, 
lanCashire. 

At Southampton, John Morse Stephens, Esq. 
of the Royal Artillery, to Emily, second daugh- 
ter of the late Thos. Malbrn, Esq. 

CMUin James Green, R, N, to Mih Robb, of 
Deptford, 


RciU'vue, m the same counfy. 

At St. Pancrass Cbiircii, by tlie Rev. Archdeacon 
ILe^hupp, Chiplain to bis Excellency the Lord 
1 ijutor.ant of Ireland, C, W, Dance, Esq. Ma- 


mr of nis Majesty’s 2 d Regiment of Life .‘uards, 
to H.-htlli Ann. youngest daughter of A1 en 
Cooptr, Lsq. oi L'p.'CT Govver-streetp 
At M-ir>leU»iie Cmucli, Wm. Grant, Esq. R. N, 
to Louii.i, Old' daughter of Mrs. Esuaile, or 
f’akii-rircct, Foriman equate, and luece of 


Of.itial GLi'vgow, R. A. 

AtMan.Ubone Church. Abel Ram, Esq. eldest 
son td Siupben Ram, E.-q. of Kamsfoit, in th» 
couutv ot Wexford, and of Portswood-lodge, 
tvcuihampton, ii> Eleanor Sarah, only daughier 
of the hue Jerome William Knapp, Esq, of 
Bedford.row. . » 

At Hammersmith, Mr. 'Jame* Senois, jun, ot 
Fore-street, to Mtss E. Springtborpe, secunti 
daughter of the 1-te D intcl Springlhorpe, E*ii, 

^ deaths. 

In the 69 th year of Ills age, at bis seal, Grange. 
Hall, near Kotheiliain, the Right Hu >. Richard 
K.tw?rd, I-.arl Ltfingham, F.S.A. Treasurer ii» 
the ^ucen , , p - 

B.irbddoos papers communicate the dialh of Mr 
Jame» Uith, the (Jovernur of Barbados. He 
w.xs attacked on tlic luih of October v>iih a 
fovor, vh’ch proved fatal to him on the loth. 
Sir James was buried with military hunuurs 
on the i'th of Oct<d>er ; the troops, inhabitaats, 
and every human creature, being aoxiuua to 
psy him this lai.t sad tribute of reapect. 

Dec. I&, at his seat at Cheveiiing, in Kent, 
Charles Stanhope, Earl Stanhope. His Lord- 
ship was born Augusts, 1753; succeeded his 
father Philip, the late Earl, .March 7, 17S6; 
and married, in December, 1774, Hester I'ly, 
eldest dauehtet of William, Srst Earl ''f Chat- 
ham, sisiV ofth' pre-sT.t Earl and ol the 
late Riuht Hon. WsHuun Pitt, bywlio-n he had 
i:<siie Hester Luev' tlnseldx, mainad to John 
TukiP,Csq.of Hambkdon, Hants, and Lucy- 
Raifiael, married lo Thomas Taylor, Esq. of 
Sevenoaks, Kent, since dead. His Xavrdship 
raanicd, becoiidly, in 179L Louisa, only daugh- 
ter of Henry Grenville, Esq, late Governor of 
R.irbadois, and uncle to George, first Marquis 
f.f Buckingham, bv’ whom he bad issue, Philip 
Henry, Viscount Mah-*«, now Earl Stanhope, 
and ivvo other sons. His lo^s will. on manyac- 
( ounts, make a cliasm in o'lblic life which will 
not be easily supplied. The great 
work forwUfeh he was pfculiarly qoali^,^ 
to which he had for a long time applied W 
most earnest attention, will, tve fear, now 


o the ground ; we allude to a DiMst pfWi t«« 

.ratutes — a v.ork of sucfi stiipencFous Uwur m 

veil as information, that tew pmons 

xpecied to set about U with rigwu# uDl«i, 

ike Loid Stanhope, the, bad aa)i.»«da mrt ol 

mrental fotidnesa. for the 

ittr it for years. He «a, m laa Ct* year. 

fj.s I.ord.hi> Itad •««> 

romplaiot and dnf*ff haflied erer, 
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At Paris, of a deHine, ,icfd 16, ElUaor Sarah, 
L*;-"! Tarring ton-' 

Th-'nias B'\5;cr'.-.eW, E?q. of C'olrheetcr, E'^spx, 
a^eJ G>. 

At f’aptiii!. ' ’•(! 6T, Mis, O’lpMant, relict 
the Lai.vOir)' Ol.plun*, I'sq. ofBro^dficld- 
)iou5L, the renuiiv of rumia-rlanti- 

In ln«7'th itar, J.^hu Moifs, EjI. of Amplhill, 
B- 

At Lvi-ipsiield. Surre*' Robert G.ile, Esq, aqc<l lb» 
At Brisrhtun, Nath. Bogtt f’leiich, n t aqed 58. 

I’u^iace, wife <>( Luiit«uan»-<' doiicl Eus- 
tace, only oai>gbter o{ Colonel Ta.oot, M. P» 
for the cuunty of Dublin. 

At tlieV. Pierage Housi , Waltharnst jw. dceplv U- 
merterl. the Hev Wtn. Sparrow, M. A. aged 
73 

AtLox'ty Park. StofFordshiro, Ma’ilda, tlic eld- 
e't do, ighter <if Thom •jS.tieyd Kyanerslev. Esq. 

At Keno.ngtoji, Johu fisher, E-q. late of Dept- 
f-rd, aged 70. 

At her iiouse in M'fidl'’seX'PUce, Ncw-road, Mrs. 
Schweitzer, relict ot the laic John Schweitzer, 
Esq. 

Aged 72 years, Mr. Richard Mil!? of Clapham- 
Toart-place, foimerly of Bedfoid-streei, Bed- 
ford- row. 

At his house, in Oueen Squaie, I>h‘*omsbar\', 
Colonel Jolm Hamilton, who was foi ig yeais 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul, resident at 
No folk, in Virginia, 

Acod 54, Mr*. Gibson, wife of Mi . John Gibson, 
Wurdrobe-place, Doetorg’-t ommons. 

Aged 73, Mr. WtUiam Smith, of Coppice-row, 
Clei kenwell. 

At her son's housa, Rothamsted, county of Hert- 
ford, Mrs. Mary Lawes, in herd-lJ year. 

At her house on Claoham Common, Anne, relict 
of Joiin Bradney, Esq^. 

At Fladong's Hotel, m Oxford-street, in the 58th 
vear of his age, Aretas Akers, Esq, of Brighton. 

Mrs. Kailianne DuBtn, rthet of the late VVni. 
Duffm, Esq, of Bromley, in the coui.tv<'f Kent. 

Aged 63, Mr. Heiiry PuwcU, of the Bear Inn, 
Woodsitock, 

At her son’s estate. Mangrove, Barbadoes, Mis. 
Skeete, relict of the late John Brathwaite 
Skeete, Esq of that (stand. 

. At Kentish Town, Middiese.x, Ricliard H.aM, 
E-q. nt Horiicastle, m tlie o<umiv of Lmrolu. 

In tlie 63d year of iier age, .Sarah, 'widow of the 
late Brook Allen Bridges, JEsq. 

At her«on*9, tn h«r 65ih vear, Mrs. Atm Kirk, 
late of Chasr-Side, Enfield. 

At Cumwhiiton, iti his 99ih year', Adam Oryden, 
of that place, a distant relatum of Dryden the 
poet. 

In London. street, Fitirov-squarc, Mrs Sarah 
Sydeol’ m, E*q. in tlic fiO'li year of her age. 

5fr<. M'dh’j, wite of \li(harn Medley, E-q. of 
&i. <nofge*s row, Gxhiid rout. 

Air, Wilson, many ^p.irs waidrobc-keeoer t<» 
Drury lane T(i*tttre, suddtnlv drupp^u t. mvi:, 
and expired insiantiy m tlie Theatre, w iu“ 
pursnine Ins business in pu-'aniig the dic^ats 
fur the revived smctacle ot Ramatk Urv , . 

fn Sianbrd-place. rnnlico, aged 29, fo(n^a Fran- 
ces, the only daughter of rliy Ute Mr. George 
l.vcll, one of Ins Majesty’s e«?ciigcrs. 

After a sh»»rt illncs?, ai his house m M^nliop-’- 
streci, Georgiaiu, the wifeuf Kogei Kvnd«ton, 
R.q, 

At his house in Dnrset-street, Portman-vpiorc, 
8ir Wi'lidm Pt-ppercll, Bart. agi.d70. 

M.-. Eduard Tute, ol Canpl-court, ageo 73. near- 
ly 50 years m the house ot Down, T<>, ruton, 
and Co. 

At Aruiigabad, East Indies, Doctor Ehr-a Yourg, 
<»f the C»<mpany''> ServiC'' drain Bciwirkshtre) 
aged 27, lamented by all who knew him. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesdav, Die. 24, 1816. 

C<#tton..-Thc advices from the United States 
mention, that no «ttensive shipments are ex- 
pected for some weeks; the holders of Colton 
both here and at Liverpool were in consequence 
vkiag M^er prices, which the trade ««em un- 


willing to comply with. The East-India Com- 
pany have d-'cUred a sale of Cotton on the 10th 
proximo } the quantity *s expected to be very ex- 
tensive, f,*nui 5 to fi.oO") b.ig? of each description^ 
1,580 bags Bengal, and 1,126 Surats arc already 
declared. 

5,;^.,.*. — ^The export houfis eiince a disposition 
to secure goods at the » rerent currency, but the 
refiners decline the om-r?, except at a considera- 
ble advance ; there baing no bonding allowed, and 
the length of time that must clapi^e before the 
spring ihippioi commences, added to the further 
delay in recovering the bounty, appear great nb- 
slaclcs to the arrangements between the trade and 
the extensive exporters ; gooda for immediate de- 
livery can be purchased lower than parcels deli- 
verable in February and March next. In foreign 
Sugars there is little variation, the prices nomi- 
nal j last week 1,664 bags East India descriptions 
were brought forward in Miming Lane; the 
prices were ‘Js. a Jg. lower. The Ind-a Company 
bioiight forward above if.oco bass. The fallowing 
are the particulars , — Benares 5,9oj bags, fine yel- 
low 4Is. to 4is. tid. ; low while 42s. to 45s. 6d. ; 
good white 46s. to 4Q3. 6d, ; nearly fine white 50s» 
to 52s. 6d.— Java 5,699 bags, soft yellow 38s. to 
4t3. ; dry yeUow and grey 4Ss. to 47s. 6d.— Bonn, 
bon 6,131 bags, boft brown 34s, to S7s. j diy 
brown 383. to 40S.J soft yellow 4ls. to 416. 6d.j 
drjM-ls. to47s. 

Co#t-e.— There continues to be great fluctua- 
tions m Coffee; Java and other East India de»- 
scrip'ions. with the exception of Mocha, afe 3s, 
to 43. higher; Dutch Coffee rcmami without va- 
muon ; the ordinary qualities of Jamaica may be 
quoted at a decline of 2s. per cwt, East.IndIa 
descriptions sold in Mincing Lane — nt bags 
Mocha (no d'^awliack of 5s, 1 er cwt , on exporta- 
tion allowed) solj at f)7s. a lu2s, according to 
qualitv ; 522 bags Java, fine yellow 773. 6d. a 788. 
equal to «8s. The East-India Company brought 
forward nearly 3,000 bags, selling in the usual 
manner, with the drawback ol 53 on exportaiion 
—274 bales Mocha 109s. o nos. 6d.; 2,634 bags 
of other descnptio-is ; jellow and lUrk brown 
Java 853- « 85s. Cd. ; Bourbon 7S5. a 855. ; Bour- 
bon and Clicribun mixed 7Da. ; damaged Java 74*^ 
a SO-'. 6d- ; about a fourth of the Coffee was stated 
to be i.-.ktn in for account of the proptlet' rs. 

S'i’iprtr < — By public sale last wei k, 1,255 bags 
Saltpetre, 405 bd. c 4is. 6d. ; a coiuidtrable pro. 
poiuon taken 1 1 at ttic; foruitr rate. 

Sp'ce-t . — The enqniiv after Spices has conai- 
dernb'y incr<a«c<l, and there is every appearance 
of ii r.-vi>.n^ ;r idc. 


SIliP-I.ErPER MA^.LS FOR INDIA> 

Private .Ships. 

Cape i-f Go 'd J{np^. 

Shti>^$ l^atnes. Tom. Pr')tiaUic Time of Sailing, 

Maiy 300 — Jan. | 

Jtnr 170 — 1>LC.2H 

Jiuo '.1)0 — Du: 2S 

Rapid 1,4 — Dec. 2S 

licnt^ai, 

Kent 440 — Dec. 30 • -» 

Madras and Bengal- 

<60 — Df'C, 24 


Tlibcima 

Sirs 

Spvke 


^irS Lushmgton. 6no waumcavvind in DoWB~ 
450 — “ iw at 


— “ Dec. *7 
t’apr and Isle of France, 
lady Borntigdon,. 390 — Dec. 



1817.] 


India Shipping Infetligence. 




INPIA SHIPPING INTELLIGKNXE. 

The following official riGtifiratinn of the estab- 
lishment f>f iightc at St. Michael’s Isle, has been 
received at the Admiralty : — 

“ Consul G.:neral’s Office for the Azares, 
at St. Michael’s, Not. 10, 1S16. 

** Notice is hereby given to Navigators, that the 
following Light Houses are now establishing on 
the ^<iuth side of this Island, viz. on the lop o/ 
the Cathedral Jiteeple of I’onta i)els»ada City, at 
an elevation of one hundred and ten feet abo\« the 
surfaceot the water, a Light House is completed, 
and lighted up with eight glass lamps andreflectorF. 
At Die east po.iit of the hay, called Ponta da 
Galera, another L’ght House is hegnn, which 
bears S,E. by E. from tbe Cathedral Lights, dis- 
tant about nine nantic miles, will be complete 
about the loth of December; and a third Light 
House on a peak, iituated at the W. quarter 
of the island, near Ponta de Fcneira, is expected 
to be ready by the 1st of January, 1817» and, m 
iht event of the funds collected being sufficient, 
it IS in contemplation to erect a fourth Light at 
the north-east point of the island. 

** The following rates aro established for the 
maintenance thereof — Ve-srls under fifty tons 
burthen, half a dollar, or five hundred leis.— 
From fifty to one hundrtd tons, one dollar, or 
one tliousand lois. — From an hund.ed ion?, u|i- 
wards, one did'ar j nd a luli, oi one thousand 
five hundred rci'.— >Tiie said hclits will be shewn 
every night tiuou'^hout tbpycar,'ln)m ball an hour 
after sun stt, ta Inli an iu-'ur bcfoie sua-ii>c.” 

( ign..d; 

“ William IJfirdiVi 12 -d, Con«ul-GcncraJ.” 

^omhni] —Arrived, May iDh, Ciiarlottc, Brown, 
from Londi-n. 

13’h.— Samaran^, Capt, Glotcr, fiom England. 
Passenger, Mr. B(.ck 

Upton Cattle, B'Vis, fmm England. Passen- 

feis, Mr. ^V' ’ ^ ..r .k . t-.jj Dragoo- s, 

Mrs. Wv '* '• B. Kowtes, 

Esq. and • * ' I* .• m the Cape. 

The he ' t f'-om 

England. Passengers, JMr.Rcade and Mr. S.ub’.is, 
Writers; Mr. Pollock, .t^sl&ta it Smgi.<»i>. 

The hon. Company’s .“liip Cumbiriand, liom 
Englanii. Pa«sengei», Capt. Bvcir, Mr. ItCjic'’, 
Cadet; Mr. Wlmesule. Fiee Mariner. 

The iKUi. Cnmoany’s ship Ladvi 
Pnssen'’*i^, Mis. Bati Imise. M-vs C. Ba^iu.', 
Mps a S. .\iKkrsiii), t ant. M‘N«il, !.i.*ui-nuit 
iiravLiu-i :nid Comet Backhouse, I.ientciiint 
Mahon, I'.ii'igns Feniei, W.itts, Ncwlious", 
AS!!i^Ciiit-''Ui‘'i.oUS M‘ Ciegor anrl Kailh.rd, Dr, 
A. Btll. -Afsis aiit.fUirg''r'n , J. flurdutk, M.'ira 
of the Butkinghamshiie, J. Morris and J. RceU, 
Free Maimers. 

The hon. C«impany’s s'. ip Marquis of Hiintly, 
Passengers, M ijor Dunbar, Lieutenant Mausun, 
Me-sr»T Pell, Ciawford and E. FUiott, Writers. 
:ili. b. Prfscuil, of the Buckiiigiiamsiiire. 

rite lion. Company’s ship Cattle Huntley. 
l\'«?cngcis, M.ijor-Den. BioArne. C?pt. Browne, 
Capt. Apical and la>l\, «-api. Lewis and lady, Mr. 
Aldeitnii. I M c Maruier, 

Free Iradir, I’nncess CJiarlotte, Lnshman, 
from Cugiand, . j 

May mil —Bombay Anna, from England. 

Home Pul 11. 

Plymnuth. Aor- — Ainved, the Kevolu. 
tionnaiie frigate, from the C.ipe oi Gnod Hope. 

Df>c, 7t/i.— Came in l'>-dav, the Llira, King, 
from the Isle of Fianre in lurec m uiLhs, b-.u. d 
to London, with lo-,«. of ricvu.i’, s-a«ls,ai»'t bi>ais, 
and her cargo dam.iged ; in l.tt. an !.>n. go ,;,e 
a Portugiiec.e brig from Maianhain to Oj.oitiv, 
vriDi lose ol boats and sails. 

8(A.— Capt, King, oi the Ehia, fmrited here 
from the Die of Fiance], T'-ports, that on tiu oiJi 
September the ship Dnon airivedni the Die of 
Fxarvoe from Calcutta. On the 2dth September 
■poke two whalers off the Cape c>f thwMl Hn|»e, 
one called the Reward, Richaids, the nnir,** of 
the o’hi’i is unknown; they informed him that 
tbe ship to U'evvaid was the Union ixtra ship» 
forty days fuim Bombay, all well. 

Asiatic Journ,—iio. 13 . 
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9tA.— Came in, the Amphitfite frigate and Elk 
sloop of war tiom the East Indies. 

Poitsiiinuth, Dec. bth. — Arrived his Majesty’s 
fillips Alpl.eus from Bombay, Acbar from Hatifctx, 
ami Hope fr<im acruis' ; the Al,>heus saued fio'u 
Bombay 28’h May, Isle of Fiaiite 14tii August, 
tliC Cd'pe vi7th bi'piember, and St Helena l7tU 
Octobrr. Ill Irtt. 17.49. long, 15. 1:^2. spoke the 
MaiyAn.i from Bengal and ihe Die cf France 
f.ir londori, ail well. Tit** Ocean saued from St. 
Helena f< r Eiieland istii Oetobrr. Capt Camp- 
bell, late of the He'per, ?nd Air Langford, late 
colIecUu of the customs at the Mauritius, came 
pa^bei.gers in the Alpiieus. 

D.c. dCo—Ai lived the Alexander, J ondon, and 
Ocean tianspo’ ts. from Deptlord for the Cane and 
Isle of Fiance ; D<irotliy, Foster, fiom tbe Down* 
tor Jamaica; William from the Downs f.ir Tri- 
nidad; ai.d Isaheila, Downing, fiom Noith Yar- 
m »uth f.ir the Mediterranean. Sailed, ins Ma- 
j'l'tv’s ship Hope, on a cruize, and Sprightly, 
Blair, for Loudon. 

Dec. $ifi — Arr-ved, Ins Ma'caty’s ship Horatio, 
from the Cape <.f Good Hope , spoke on tlie i5iU 
August, the Orpheus, Findlay, from laiudon, for 
B-niihav: on tlie ipth October, the Surrv, Beadle, 
Irom Batavia to I.onrion ; and on the 25th October, 
the Sea Lion, Wall, fiom Batavia, for Boston, 
Passed by for the river, the Partridge, Anderson, 
from 8< nfiay, 

Dec. loDi.— Arrived his Majesty’s ship Zebra, 
from the Cape. 

D<c. lUA. — Arnvtd the.A'bmia, Withfrall, from 
Jav.i; bh*' IS f ir I diiuoi', b..t put in b.cri-. being 
ill want of vvatei and ptovisions. S.tikd ijiii for 
L'ndon. 

Dec- l2tA,— \rrived his M 'jo;ty’» ship Cam»> 
Icon, fjom the East IiiUic*. 

D c. I'll. — Tile .'^hiplfv, for Botany Bay, ran 
f^iil of the Ocean t’a.i'.port, and 'anied av.ay 
Iii'r b.nvspiit. spiiiuiiUvaid. &r. The Milwood, 
B.u I' , irt>in Camou, has arrived at Cowes, bound 
to Anisterd.iin. 

Dec idrA.— \rriTed hib Majesty’s ship Aiuphi- 
true, from ludiu; Violet, Allen, from Uue. o; 
Ayres. 

Zfeal, Dec .4tA.— Sailed, the London, Ocean, and 
Ali'xandvr tmnfports, for the Cape ol Good Hope 
and Isle of Fidiue. 

D^c. I'th.—Vamp down tlie river and remain, 
M<.iD\’ h>i b.'ew Si.uth Wall*, I'ul.c of Mart* 
bt'r..i' 1 'l.h 'O’ C ipv cl O'-'cd Hope, and the llypu- 
ri'Oi i.,« H .m.iav. 

I>ec. b'Di— \rn\ed ard sa ltd to the river. 
Or- an Uo.n r--iMvi i, Ontun Iroin Bti gal. Vttu'» 
l.otn the S-Mith Sea?. Cain5 down Do nver an I 
icui'.in, Corov.allis for tha Cape, Admiral Gam- 
bo r for t^eylon. 

Dec. JUA.— The extra ship Jam‘'s S'bbald ar- 
iived in the Downs on tlie \ mi inst, from Bc^neai 
and the Mol'iccar. ^h>* left Bengal the fitU Fe- 
\ luary, B.itavia the 20 ih MarchT Banda tlie 2!st 
June, Amboyna the 16 . U July, and St. He'eim 
Ihe lOth October. 

Dtc. lofA. — ^lrlvtd Tlioinas Grenville fiom 
( III sa, Surry fiom Bntavn. Came down ihe 
river and leinat’ , Lord Melville for Bengal, 
sailed 19 <ii. 

D c. v,th — Arrived tbe Union from India, and 
Scihd «‘th the Tiiomas Sr. in ilie tor the river. 

Dec. 19' < —Came dow, ilje ri\«r, the MotfiU, 
fof Madras and Bencmil. n. 

MoiputCy Dec. H'lth — The Loi'd Melville ont- 
w.trd hound East Iminman, was suppl^’d U‘t 
nieht with .an an hoi , liav lOg lo-^t tlnee m the lai* 
galeF; sh- pioceeiieu this mouiing for ti e Downs; 
tin- Jamc< S'bba't! outwar»i.boun(l East Indiainan, 

I-, ndinc in Dm Sund-h' le. and lias sent a sh -re 
for a supply ot provioons , tlie ships m Pan 
baud lo.h reinam all will. 

The (' oiqueror, 74, under the command of 
Captain Uav e, is filtiny out nf Mu'. i m 'S tor the 
reception e.f the flag uf R* ar-Adan.al Platnpin, 
Utily aupoiniL-d commamltj la-cluef at St. 
Hd-iia. 

His Miiesty’s ship Cameleon is arrived from 
Inth.v — On the 4lh July the Company’' ship 
Suiiev -.as about to proc ed to Indramayo, from 
wh-inre ®he was to return to Batavia, and after, 
wards to be dispatched to England. Tht Com- 
pany’* shin Europe was about td proceed from 
feataviatu Bengal in July. 
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TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANVS SHIPS of the SEASON 1816-ir. 





Price Current of East-India Produce for December 181G. 



L 

. s. 

d. 


L. s. 

d. 

L. 

s. 

d. 


L 

. s. 

J. 

Cochineal 


3 

6 

to 

0 4 

4 

Turmeiick, Java ... cwt. I 

10 

0 

•o 

i 

15 

u 

Colfee, Java 

. .cwt. 4 

6 

0 

— 

4 10 

0 

— br-ni.al .. .. 1 

» 

0 

— 

i 

JO 

u 

— — Chenbon 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 4 

0 

Child 2 

0 

0 

— 

'i 

3 

0 

— — Bourbon .... 

4 

0 

0 


4 5 

0 

Zed' Idly 







— — Mocha 


10 

0 


5 15 

0 

Galls, In Sorts i> 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

lb. 0 

1 

1 

_ 

O 1 

3 

— Blue s 

'J 

u 

— 

8 

10 

0 

— Extra fl.ie 

0 

1 

4 

— 

0 1 

6 

Indigo. BLi.' lb. 







— Bengal 

0 

0 

1) 

— 

0 1 

1 

- Blue-iinl V'lOlct... 0 

7 

». 

— 

0 

8 

6 

— Bourbon 

0 

1 

11 


0 9 

6 

Piirnh' and Violft ... 0 

0 

4 

__ 

0 

7 

4 

Drugs, &c. for D\ erne. 






— Fme \ loiei 







Aloes, Ep.iticd... 

....cwt. 8 

0 

0 

— 

13 0 

0 

— — Good Ditto 0 

j 

fi 

— 

0 

5 

It 

Aiimseeds, Star.. 


10 

0 


4 15 

0 

— ■ Fine Vuilet ic Copper o 

j 

2 

— 

o 

0 

6 

Borax, Retined . 


15 

0 




■ Good Ditto 0 

'i 

0 

— 

0 

5 

4 

Unrefined, or Tincdl 4 

10 

0 




■ - G'x d Copper 0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Camphirc unrefined .... ll 

0 

0 


13 0 

0 

— - .M'-ddliiig i)itto 0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 

8 

Cardemoms. Malabar. - lb 0 

S 

0 


0 5 

0 

Ordinaiy Ditto 0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

— — Cevlon 







— — Fire ‘Oatlras 0 

j 

9 

— 

0 

0 

4 

Cassia Duds 

. . C-\t. 21 

0 

0 




— Middling Ditto 0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

O 

— Lignea 

c, 

0 

u 

— 

11 10 

0 

Ordir.arv Ditto .... o 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 















China Root 

....cvit. 1 

15 

0 

— 

9 0 

0 

Safflower..., ctvt. 4 

10 

O 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Cociilns I”dicus.. 

o 

15 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

Sago w L 2 

'} 

0 

— 

3 

0 

O 

Columbo Hoot..., 

o 

10 

0 


9 15 

O 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 9 

9 

0 





Dragon’s Blood.., 







Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 


y 

— 

C 

15 

s 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 






Nn/l 0 

15 

j 

— 

1 

II 

0 

— Arabic 

, 3 

10 

0 



5 O 

0 

— Ditto White 







— Assafoe.ida... 







— — Cftma 1 

0 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— Benjamin ... 

7 

0 

0 


fO 0 

o 

Oijranzirie l 

17 

0 

— 

9 

2 

O 

Animi 

...cut. 5 

iO 

0 

— 

io 0 

u 

sp-C'S, Cinnamon lb. 0 

10 

9 

— 

0 

It 

7 

— Galbanitrn... 







Cloves 0 

3 

8 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— - Garnbocium 

.. .. i7 

0 

0 

— 

29 0 

0 

M.U.* 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

li 

0 

Mvnh 

8 

0 

0 

— 

10 0 

0 

— Nutri.egs 0 

(3 

I 

— 

0 

6 

9 

— — Ohbauum ... 

5 

0 

0 

_ 

8 0 

0 

Girc- ■ civt. 3 

9 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Lac Lake 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 1 

<1 

— Pepo r. Black • • I'o. 0 

0 

T 





Dye 

0 

3 

0 

— 

O 5 

0 

— — — U bite 0 

(< 

ll 

— 

0 

1 

0 

— Shvll. Block 

2 

10 

0 

— 

9 1 > 

O 

Sugar, Y^llo'v cwt. l 

.'5 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

Sh V red ... 

3 

to 

0 


14 0 

0 

White 2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Suck 

3 

to 

0 



« 0 

0 

— Brown 1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Musk. Cmna 

... .02. u 

14 

5 


0 IH 

o 

Tea, lb. o 

9 

6 

— 

0 

2 

s 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

5 

0 



1 10 

0 

— * ''MIVOll 0 

9 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Oil Cassia 


2 

0 


0 2 

3 

— Souchong 0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

a 

— — Cinnamon .. 


19 

0 




— ( ampoi 0 


9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Cloves. 

0 

9 

6 


0 2 

10 

— Twaiikay 0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

3 















— Nutmegs .... 

0 

1 

3 




— — Hvsnn Skm 0 


10 

— 

0 

4 

5 

















4 

3 


0 9 

0 

— Gunpowder 0 

5 

4 

— 

0 

5 

8 


. .cwt. 7 

0 

O 




Tortoiseshell 0 

19 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Senna 


! 

6 

— 

0 2 

6 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton H 

0 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On T'lilnj, 10 January— Prompt U Jpnl, 
1,’'80 bdles, 

Cotion-wool, 2,6'<0 bales. 

On Friday, 17 Janumy — Proirpl il Jpnl, 
Company's, — Coffee, 6,1S4 bags — Sugar, 3,S23 
bags. 

On Tuesday, 91 January— Prompt IS April. 
Company's.— Chins. Raw. silk, 313 bales — Ben- 
gal ditto, 1 , 1 94 bales# 


Prinle;e and Pjjrale-Trorfe. —China Raw-silk, 
9u bales— Ikngal ditto, 305 bales. 

On Tuesday, 11 Fe' rvary— Prompt 9 .Vay. 

CoTOpaiiy’s.— Black and White Pepper — Cinna- 
mon—! Mdce — N i-inegs — Oil oi Cinna- 

mon, Nutmeg-, and Mace. 

Propeity cf Ceylon Goternmeiit.— Oil of Cinna- 
mon. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arr'ived. 


Cargoes of the Thomas Grentille, Octa-a, James 
Sibhald, Suirey, and Union, from China, Ben- 
gal, Madras, Amboyna, &c. 

Company's Goods.— Tea, 770,Ifi‘i lbs.— Coffee, 
Sugar, Sapaa Woodi Saltpetre, Mace, Nutmegs, 
Cloves, Oil of Mace, distilled Oil of Nutmegs, 
Arrack. 

pTimte.-Trade and Privilege. — Teas, Nankeen 

Cloth, China Ware, Lacquered Ware, Soy, Horse 


Skins, Castor Oil, Indigo, Raw Silk, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Piecp froods, Wrought Si'ks, La4ie* 
Dresses, Handkerchiefs., Rntians, Ground Hat- 
tans, Matdcra Canes, 'Vhargiiee', Red Wood, 
Aniboynd Wood, Kjapooty Oil, Sassafras Oil, 
Fans. Birds of Paradise, Tortoiseshell, Kyabooko, 
Ebony, Sago, Banca Tin, Cassia, Madeira Wine, 
Sherry Wme. 



Baily Prices of Slochs, from the 9SSth of November to the Q5th of December 1816. 
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MEMOIR 

or THE EATE 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE HOLMES, K.C.B. 


Tue subject of our present me- 
moir was a native of Cumberland, 
and left England at a very early 
age, in the military' service of the 
East India Company, on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

After serving a short time as a 
cadet, he, in 1780, got an ensigncy 
in the Bombay European regiment, 
and was soon after promoted and 
removed to the tentu battalion of 
Native Infantry. With this corps 
Lieutenant Holmes was actively 
employed in the war then carrying 
on against the Mahrattas, and was 
present, among other affairs, at the 
capture ofBellapore and Panwell 
in 1780 and the following year. 
In 1781 and 1782, he was at the 
defence of Tellicherry, so perse- 
veringly besieged by the troops of 
Hyder Ally under Serdar Khan. 
At the brilliant sally of the little 
garrison, under their gallant com- 
mander Major Abington, on the 
7th of January 1782, Lieutenant 
Holmes was severely wounded. 
The lapse of years, and the 
rapid succession of more important 
events, have, of course, caused al- 
most a forgetfulness of such affairs 
as the sally in question : it was, 
however, very important at the 
time ; it critically terminated the 
siege of a position of great military 
and political consequence, discom- 
fited a large army with vast loss 
Asiatic Journal. — No. 14. 


to the besiegers, including guns, 
treasure, and prisoners to a great 
amount. Among the latter were 
the person and family of the be- 
sieging General. 

In 1783, Lieutenant Holmes 
-served under General Macleod 
against Tippoo Sultan. He was at 
the storm and capture of Ca- 
nanore ; soon after which the 
general peace in Europe led to 
similar tranquillity in India, which 
was not materially disturbed on 
the western side, until the con- 
federacy of the English, the Mah- 
rattas, and Nizam Ally Khan, 
against Tippoo in 1791. In that 
year and the following Lieutenant 
Holmes served with that distin- 
guished corps, the Bombay grena- 
dier battalion, in General Aber- 
crombie’s army, at the siege of 
Seringapatam, and in the various 
services in Mysore and Malabar. 
In 1794 he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain in the Bombay 
European regiment ; but we have 
no notice of his services from that 
time till 1798, when he was em- 
ployed in Colonel Little’s detach- 
ment, which co-operated with the 
Mahratta army in the last war 
against Tippoq Sultan. After 
the fall of Seringapatam in the fol- 
lowing year, many of Tippoo’s 
forts in Kanara refused to surren- 
der to the Eogliaht and Captain 
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Holmes was selected to command 
a force to reduce them. Several 
of these forts resisted vigorously, 
but the service was very com- 
pletely executed, and Captain 
Holmes received on this occasion 
the particular thanks of Major- 
General Hartley, commanding offi- 
cer in Malabar and Kanara. 

The acquisition of Malabar by 
the English, however valuable, was 
a very troublesome one. Tippoo 
and his father had sacrificed army 
after army in the fruitless attempt 
to subjugate the Ilajas of that 
warlike country. The military 
tribe of Nair is very numerous ; 
and such was their high spirit, that 
the idea of subjugation or depen- 
dance of any sort, was indignantly 
spurned. It is said, and we be- 
lieve justly, of this tribe, that no 
individual of it ever appears with- 
out a drawn sword in his hand, 
and that, to avoid incumbrance, 
five men have only one wife among 
them. The struggles of these des- 
perate people, evinced the military 
excellence of the materiel of which 
they were composed. It was a 
most harassing warfare ; from its 
remoteness carried on without 
eclat, from its nature apparently 
without system, and from its re- 
sults, long without much appear- 
ance of success. In this warfare 
Captain Holmes, who now com- 
manded a battalion of Native In- 
fantry, was foremost on all occa- 
sions. The Bombay army will 
long remember the spirit with 
which he at different times volun- 
teered that most desperate and an- 
noying service, the reliefs of Mon- 
tana, and the perseverance and 
vigour with which he effected it We 
shall presently introduce extracts 
from some recorded documents to 
which we have had access, shew- 
ing the sense entertained by his 
immediate superiors of Major 
Holmes’s conduct in this trying 
service, as it was justly termed: 
premising, that where, as in the 
contests at Seringapatam, Badajoz, 
Waterloo, &c. the eye of a whole 


army and of half the world is on 
the deed, there are abundance of 
stimuli to professional exertion : 
but in such a service as the reliefs 
of Montana, carried on through 
trackless forests, where guns 
cannot move, in a pestiferous cli- 
mate, at the worst season of the 
year, when, without seeing an 
enemy, your men drop every mo- 
ment by j'our side, and combating 
almost every imaginable difficulty, 
except that stimulating one of a 
battle — there it is that the energy 
and perseverance of the soldier, 
and the address of a commander 
are tried. 

These are the extracts to which 
wc have adverted : — 

Pfovinvial Orders, 
Can^nure, '6th August, IBOO. 

‘‘ Colonel Sa^torious requests 
Major Holmes will accept his 
warmest thanks, for his zealous 
and active exertions in the relief 
of Montana. 

“ The Commanding Officer's 
sincere thanks are also due to the 
whole of the officers and men em- 
ployed, for their gallant and steady 
conduct, as reported by Major 
Holmes ; without which the ob- 
stacles they had to encounter 
could not have been overcome, in 
performing the services they itave 
effected.” 

“ From Brigade-Major Spens to 
Major Holmes. 

“ Cnntiaure, 1st fictnher, 1800. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by Colo- 
nel Sartorious to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of 29th 
ultimo, and to convey to you his 
most warm thanks, for having with 
so much judgment, with the de- 
tachment under your command, 
overcome every difficulty in exe- 
cuting the arduous and severe ser- 
vice of the last relief of Montana. 
And he begs you will make known 
in the most public manner to Cap- 
tains Baird and Howden, and to all 
the officers and men of your de- 
tachment, his sense of their per- 
severing exertions on this trying 
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occasion, and which he will have 
very great pleasure in reporting 
to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley. 

“ I have the honour, &c.” 

From the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
(now Duke of Wellington) to 
Colonel SartorioMS. 

Campy 10 miles south of Kopal, 
\5th Xovemher, 1800. 

“ I also request that you will 
communicate to Major Holmes 
that paragraph in the enclosed 
extract which relates to him. I 
am concerned that his health 
should oblige him to go to Bom- 
bay, and I request you will give 
the enclosed letter to the Gover- 
nor in Council of that settlement.” 

Extract (referred to above) from a 
Letter frorn the Chief Secretary 
to the Qoveriment of Madras 
to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, 
dated Foii St. George, 1th Aov. 
1800. 

“ I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 13th 
ultimo, with its enclosures, and 
am directed to express to you 
the satisfaction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council at the con- 
duct of Major Holmes, and ot the 
troops under his command, in the 
last relief of the post of Montana.” 

From the Hon. Colonel Wellesley 
to the Hon. the Governor in 
Council of Bombay, (referred to 
above) dated Camp, 10 miles 
soidh of Kopal, \5th November, 
1800. 

Sir, — As I understand from 
Colonel Sartorious that Major 
Holmes is about to leave Malabar, 
and to join his corps at Surat, I 
take this opportunity of expressing 
to you my high sense of the ser- 
vice which he has rendered to the 
public during the time that he has 
commanded the troops in the 
Kotiote districts. I have already 
taken an opportunity of mention- 
ing in favourable terms his ser- 
vices to the Government of Fort 
St. George ; but as Major Holmes 
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is about to be more immediately 
under your orders, I take the 
liberty of recommending him to 
your favourable notice. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) “ ArthurWelcksley.” 

From the Adjutant-General of the 
Bombay Army ( date not noted ) 
to Colonel Saiiorious, command- 
ing the troops in Malabar. 

“ Sir, — In reply to that para- 
graph of your letter of the 24th 
ultimo, on the subject of the zeal- 
ous and active services of Major 
Holmes, which has been laid before 
Government, I am directed by the 
Commanding OflScer of the Forces 
to acquaint you, that he embraces 
the earliest opportunity of signify- 
ing to that officer, together with his 
own, the very high sense which the 
H on.tho Governor in Council enter- 
t ai ns of .\ laj or Holmes’s meritorious 
and gallant exertions in the ardu- 
ous duties which he had to ])erform 
in the present Kotiote service, as 
well as of the conduct and persever- 
ing bravery of the officers and men 
who composed the detachment 
under his command, in the different 
operations which he was called on to 
execute. A declaration of well- 
earned praise, which the Command- 
ing Officer of the Forces experi- 
ences great pleasure that it has, 
fallen to his lot to communicate.. 

“ The abo\e you will be pleased 
to promulgate in such way, as may 
make more generally known to the' 
troops under your command, this 
public testimony of the merits of 
Major Holmes, and of the officers 
and men who lately served under 
him in the districts of Kotiote. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ Robert GoRDOtt, 
Adjutant General.” 

This brings us nearly to the end 
of the year 1800. In the two fol- 
lowing years Major Holmes was 
employed under General Sir David 
Baird in Egypt, in command of 
the 2d battalion 1st Native regi- 
ment. Few or no opportunities 
O 2 
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occurred in that quarter for the 
Indian army to achieve any field 
laurels. Major Holmes’ corps was 
always, as may be supposed from 
being under such an officer, who 
was never an hour absent from it, 
in the most efficient state. 

Immediately after the expulsioti 
of the French from Egypt, and the 
return thence of the Indian Army, 
Major Holmes’ corps was sent 
into Guzerat. Our recent acqui- 
sitions in that quarter demand- 
ed very active military measures ; 
and aldiot^h scarcely heard of 
in Europe amid the eclat of nearer 
warfare, a series of very ener- 
getic service has almost ever since, 
that is since 1802, been displaj ed 
on that belligerent arena. In that 
year.among other smartaffairs,Ma- 
jor Holmes was present at the siege 
of Baroda. Among our docu- 
ments we find the following order 
issued by the officer commanding 
the field force in Guzerat. 

Field Morning 
Harodity '27th Drc. 1802. 

“ Whilst Lieut. -Col. Wooding- 
ton laments the loss of the gallant 
men w'ho fell before Baroda, he 
congratulates the troops on the 
successful termination of hostili- 
ties, by compelling our enemies 
to evacuate the fort of Baroda, and 
accept the terms prescribed to 
them by government. He en- 
treats the officers and men to ac- 
cept his unfeigned thanks for the 
ready and willing support which 
he has received from them ; and 
although the enemy gave the army 
in general, but few opportunities 
of distinguishing themselves, still 
they did not fail to avail them- 
selves of such as ofl’ered ; as was 
instanced in the attack and defeat 
of a considerable body of Arabs 
by a party of his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment under Captain Semple 
On the 22d instant; and also of 
Major Holpies, who with his bat- 
talion repelled an attack of double 
his number of Arabs on the same 
day.” 


In 1803, Major Holmes com- 
manded a field force operating 
against a rebellious member of the 
Gaikawav government, and distin- 
guished himself greatly on many 
occasions. We have not space for 
the enumeration of all such as have 
come within our knowledge, and 
shall merely quote from the docu- 
ments to which we have access, 
the recorded testimonies of those 
most competent to appreciate his 
services on those occasions. 

From J. A. Grant, Esg. Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, 
to Lieut. -Coinnel Henry IVooil- 
inglon, commanding the Subsidi- 
ary Force at Baroda, dated Bom- 
bay Castle, nth February 1803- 
“ Sir, — 1. I am directed by the 
Hon. the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th instant, with its 
enclosure, detailing tlie particulars 
of the attack on Canojee’s camp by 
the detachment under the com- 
ntand of Major Holmes. 

“ 2. The Governor in Council 
cannot advert to the energy, intre- 
pidity, and extraordinary exertions 
manifested byMajor Holmes on that 
occasion, without expressing his 
highest approbation of the merits 
of that officer, and at the same 
time acknowledging that to this 
officer’s professional exertions and 
personal intrepidity so conspicu- 
ously evinced at the crisis of this 
very serious attack, must be chief- 
ly ascribed the complete overthrow 
of Canojee and his adherents, 
whicli government has no doubt, 
will, under your instructions, be 
uninterruptedly follow-ed up till 
this war be brought to a happy 
termination. 

“ I have the honour, &c.” 

(Private) From the Honourable Mr. 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay, 
to Major Holmes, dated Bombay, 
Uth Feb. 1803. 

“My dear Sir, — Although the of- 
ficial acknowledgment of your gal- 
lant conduct will reach you in due 
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ington, yet I cannot retrain from 
separately expressing my own ad- 
miration of it. It seldom happens 
that a commanding officer lias an 
opportunity to such a degree as 
circumstances led to in your case, 
on the 6th, nor can any, I am per- 
suaded, occur, where a better and 
more glorious use can be made of 
it : accept then of my sincerest 
congratulations and thanks, which 
1 shall be happy, if the means 
should occur, of more substantial- 
ly evincing my sense of, being 
with sincere esteem, }'our faithful 
and obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Jons Don’CAn.” 

“ E.ilrnit from Fi‘[d OrdeiSy 

('amp nrai- '2-it/t /Vi. 1H03. 

“ Lieut-Colonel Woodingtonhas 
great pleasure in conveying to 
Major Holmes the strongest ap- 
probatio'a and thanks of Major- 
Cileneval Nicolls” for his intrepid 
conduct on the 6th instant, and 
his thanks to the officers and men 
of His Majesty’s 86th regiment for 
their gallantry in supporting him 
— also his thanks to His Majesty’s 
75th regiment for their soldierlike 
conduct in immediately forming 
after sustaining so sewre a loss, 
and contributing by their exertions 
to the success of tlie (lay. 

“ Lieut. -Colonel Vfoodington at 
the same time requests Major 
Holmes, and the officers and men 
under his command will accept of 
his humble approbation of their 
gallantry and success in storming 
the enemy’s camp on the 6th inst.” 

Major Holniesobtaineda Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in 1803, and continued 
during that and the two following 
years in very active service, in 
command of a field detachment. 
He was at th_ siege and capture 
of Pawanghur ; a service of con- 
siderable eclat at the time, as this 
fortress was reckoned among the 
natives one of the most celebrated 
for strength in India. War was 
at this time extensively carried on 

• Cojntiiar.der.m-Chiefof the llymbay A'^ntiy. 


chieftains. On one occasion Lieut. 
Colonel Holmes's detachment es- 
corted treasure to a large amount 
from Guzerat to the Bengal army 
under Lord Lake besieging Bhurt- 
poor. On the march thither and 
returning, a line of about six hun- 
dred miles through a hostile coun- 
tty, his detachment was smartly 
attended by Holkar's active and 
annoying cavalry ; but notwith- 
standing the notoriety of the na- 
ture of his charge, so inviting to 
the cupidity of the ^lahrattas, he 
effected the service with the com- 
pletest success. Until 1807 Co- 
lonel Holmes was almost constant- 
ly' employed in the field in Guze- 
rat ; he then succeeded to the tem- 
porary charge of the force subsi- 
dized by the Gaikawar govern- 
ment ! and in the following year 
that respectable command was con- 
ferred upon him by the government 
of Bombay, in approbation of his 
services, as appears by the two 
I'ollowing extracts. 

Extract of a Letter from Major 
Walker, Political Resident in 
Gi.ZLi'at, to Francis Warden, 
Esrj. Chief Secretary to the Go- 
vcrivnent of Bombay, dated lit 
March L- 07. 

“ Adverting to the absence of* 
Colonel Woodington from the im- 
portant duties of his command, it 
will not I trust be deemed impro- 
per, if I respectfully recall the at- 
tention of the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council to the merits 
and services of Lioutenant-Colonel 
Holmes. 

“ The nature of these it may be 
unueccs.sary to detail ; but they 
are warm in the recollection of this 
government,-)- which would not on- 
ly view with satisfaction, but con- 
ceive it peculiarly agreeable and 
acceptable, were these services 
noticed by his being placed in Co- 
lonel Woodington’s situation du- 
ring his absence. 

• c>u arconnt of illness. 

1 rUt. hawdr Ooy.crnmcnt of f-UcCi.-vk. 
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“ As an officer of great experi- on the service from which you 
ence and reputation. Colonel have reported your return, and 
Holmes ranks high in the estima- you will be advised of the senti- 
tion of every military man ; and niei»ts of government thereon, as 
the public service must continue soon as received, 
to receive from his well-known “ I have the honour, Sec. 

zeal, the same cordial co-opera- (Signed) “ Robert Gordojt, 
tion and support, which is so ne- Adjutant-General.” 

cessary to it’s success.” Secretary Warden to 

From Mr. Secretary Warden, to Major-General Richard Jones, 
Major Walker, dated Bombay, Commanding Officer of the Forces 
Vith March, 1807. at Bombay, dated loth Sept. 

“ I am directed by the Honour- 1809. 
able the Governor in Council, to ac- « Sir,— In acknowledging the re- 

knowledge the receipt of your let- ceipt of your letter of the 14th of 
ter ol the 1st instant; and to inti- month, I have the honour to 
mate, that the eminent services iminiatc to you, that the Hon. 
rendered hy Colonel Holmes in jjjg Governor in Council has been 
the successful resistance which plea.sed to grant field allowances 
that officer opposed to the inroads to Lieut.-Col. Holmes and the de- 
of Canoojee after hi.s escape from tachment under his command, 
confinement in 18012-3, and to the whilst employed on the present 
party that adhered to him, give to service ; and to signify to you, 
that officer peculiar and appropri- that the Hon. the Governor in 
ate claims to the command of the Council concurs with you in opi- 
subsidiary force at Baroda. du- nion, and commends the ready 
ring the intended absence of Colo- zea\ and promptitude with which 
nel Woodington, audit is accord- Licut.-Col. Holmes proceeded with 
ingly the intention of the Honour- the detachment on this service, at 
able the Governor in Council to a season of the year the most in- 
nominate him thereto. clement, with such equipments as 

The two following letters refer to were available, and which the aid 
operations of a detachment from of tlie native government and their 
the subsidiary force with which own exertions could furnish them 
Colonel Holmes moved from Ba- with. 

roda (the Gaikawar capita! of Gu- “ I have the honour, &c. 

zerat,) in the rainy season of 1809, (Signed) “ F. Warden, 

to repel an invasion of the frontier Chief Secretary.” 

ot the Gaikawar territory. particulars of Col. 

From the Adjutant-General of the Holmes’s services for several years 
Bombay Army, to Lieut.- Colonel after this period. He continued 
Holmes, commanding in the in the command of the force in 
Northern Division of Guzerat, Guzerat, which was reviewed, in 
dated Bombay, \.9th Sept. 1809. 1812, by General Abercrombie, 

“Sir, — Your letters ofthe 3d and and we find the following testi- 
.7th instant have been laid before mony to its state of efficiency and 
the commanding Officer of the discipline. 

Forces, who directs me to inform Extract of a Letter from His F.x- 
you that ho has laid the subject cellency the Commander in Chief 

ofthe first before the Honourable lothe Hon.the Governor in Coun- 

the Governor in Council, who, he cU, dated 18lA February, 1812. 
doubts not will, with him, be equal- “ Par.\S . — It is gratifying to me 
ly sensible ofthe zealous and ac- to be enabled to avail myself of 
tive exertions ol yourself and the this opportunity to report to you, 
detachment under your command Hon. Sir, the excellent discipline. 
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general good order and system 
which I found established amongst 
the troops composing the Baroda 
Subsidiary Force ; the merit of 
which I attribute solely to the 
attention, zeal, and professional 
abilities of Lieut.-Col. Holmes."’ 

Disturbances in fjuzerat and its 
neighbourhood kept Col. Holmes’s 
force in the field in 1813 and 
1814 ; but we have no particulars 
of any opportunities that may have 
offered for distinguishing himsell. 
There were, we believe, some sharp 
affairs before the fort of Pulhun- 
poor. 

After the termination of one 
of the operations of this period, 
the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Secretary Warden, dated 
6th January, 1814, to the political 
resident at Baroda, was commu- 
nicated to Col. Holmes. 

“ The regularity and good order 
with which the force under Col. 
Holmes has conducted itself, has 
not escaped the attention of go- 
vernment, and you will take an 
opportunity of conveying to that 
officer the sense which the Hon. 
the Governor in Council entertains 
of the conduct of the officers and 
men under his command, during 
the course of the service, witich 
has fortunately been brought to a 
termination without the necessity 
of having recourse to hostilities.” 

Early in 1815, it was deemed 
expedient to assemble a consider- 
able army on the eastern frontier 
of the Gaikawar territories, and 
the command was conferred on 
Col. Holmes ; but in consequence 
of his obtaining the brevet rank of 
Major General, theretention of that 
command was, it seems, incompa- 
tible with military etiquette ; and his 
health having materially suffered 
by such an uninterrupted series of 
service, and the severity ol much 
of it, he retired from the field. 
Guzerat had been particularly fa- 
tal, and destructive to the health 
of both Europeans and natives, 


for two or three years preceding 
this period. 

The great satisfaction the ser- 
vices and conduct of IMajor-Gen. 
Holmes continued to the last to af- 
ford the governments under whic'n 
he served, will be evinced by the 
two following public documents. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Chief 
Secretnnj Warden to the Pnliflrnl 
Resident at Baroda. dated /.f;;;;- 
hay Castle. I'Sd March. 1815. 

“ On the occasion of Major-Gen. 
Holmes’ retiring from the com- 
mand of the Subsidiary Force at 
Baroda, the Hon. Governor in 
Council feels it due to the merits 
of that gallant* to express his en- 
tire satisfaction with his conduct 
generally as an officer on this ss- 
tablishment, and particularly du- 
ring the period of his having ex- 
ercised the functions of that im- 
portant situation : and these sen- 
timents the Governor in Council 
will have great satisfaction in com- 
municating to the Honourable 
Court.”f 

Translation of a Letter from His 
Highness Fntteli Sing Itoxv Gai- 
h(in-a>f , to Major-General George 
Llohnes. dated Baroda, 9.Gth 
April, 1815. 

‘‘ A. D. — It has been communi- 
cated to me by Captain Camac, 
that in consequence of your ad- 
vancement to a superior rank, the 
command of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s troops, subsidized by the 
Gaikawar Government, will de- 
volve on another officer. In ex- 
pressing my congratulations on 
your promotion, you must allow 
me to regret the unavoidable con- 
sequences of your relinquishing the 
command which you have held 
during many years. 

<‘ It is only an act of justice* on 
the eve of your departure, th*t I 
should render to you those senti- 
ments which your conduct, during 

* A worii is here wanted. ^ 

+ Of Directors ot the East JiiAi 0»Bftp*ny. 
t Sovereign of Guzerat. 
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a period of nearly thirteen years in 
the support chiefly of the interests 
of my government, have been so 
well calculated to excite. 

“ The important services perfor.n- 
ed by you at the siege of Baroda, 
when in the hands of an Arab 
faction, and in the discomfiture of 
Canoojee Raw Gaikawar, during 
his . . ■ 1- ■ ■ 

are 

“ The zeal, perseverance, and a- 
bility, with which the troops under 
your command destroyed the for- 
midable resourcesofthat misguided 
man, and the personal gallantry 
displayed by you at the moment 
which ensured victory, must always 
render your name highly distin- 
guished in the estimation of my- 
self, and the government subject 
to ray authority. 

“ While I return you my unquali- 
fied acknowledgements for your 
services on the occasion above 
stated, and in numerous other in- 
stances which the limits of a letter 
will not allow me to specify, it is 
with feelings also of considerable 
satisfaction that I am enabled to 
add, that the attentions and conci- 
liatory demeanor which every ser- 
vant of my government has experi- 
enced from you in the progress of 
vour long employment in Guzerat, 
will alwaj's ensure from me and 
them a lively interest in your future 
welfare and happiness. 

“ Accept my own best wishes, 
that in your native country every 
honour due to your well-earned 
reputation may attend you ; and 
permit me to hope, that you will 
occasionally favour me with a let- 
ter, which may communicate glad 
tidings of yourself, and of those in 
whom you may be interested.” 

A cessation of field labours gave 
at first some hope that this gallant 
officer might recover sufficiently to 
enable him to accept a nomination 
on the General Staff of the Indian 
army ; but his constitution was too 
much broken to allow of aujf hope 
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of restoration, without a voyage to 
Europe, and he reluctantly resort- 
ed to this measure, at a moment 
when farther professional honours 
seemed to await him, in a rank 
that promised also a chance of 
making some provision for his fa- 
mily. 

.About this time the extension of 
the honors of the Order of the 
Bath, excited the hope of every 
distinguished officer. One com- 
mander’s cross was destined for the 
Bombay army ; and could the wish 
of ever}- officer of that army have 
been ascertained, we may, we be- 
lieve, very safely say, that few, per- 
haps not one, would have desired 
the brilliant distinction to have 
been otherwise bestowed than up- 
on Major-General Holmes It is 

almost needless to add, that the 
honour was so appropriated. 

Toward the end of theyear 1815i 
Sir George Holmes, confirijned in 
the opinion that his native climate 
alone could effect a restoration of 
his health, applied for a furlough, 
wliich was granted in General Or- 
ders, of which here follows an ex- 
tract ; 

“ G. 0. By the Right Hon. the 

Governor in Council. — Bombuy 

Castle, \9lh January, 1816. 

“ Brevet Major-General and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Holmes, K.C.B. is allowed a fur- 
lough to England on his private 
concerns. The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council will perform 
a gratifying act of public duty in 
bringing to the notice of the Hon. 
Court of Directors the many in- 
stances of meritorious conduct 
which IMajor-General Holmes has 
evinced during a period of thirty 
.six years’ service in India ; the 
value and importance of which 
cannot be more forcibly exempli- 
fied, than by the distinguished 
honour recently conferred upon 
him by His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent.” 

Having thus connected the^evertd 
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documents that have fallen under 
our observation touching the ser- 
vices of Major-General Sir George 
Holmes, by a rapid notice of such 
points of them as have come within 
our notice and recollection, we 
proceed to state, in conclusion, a 
few particulars of his professional 
and private character. 

When our illustrious Commander 
in Chief published to the British 
army a just eulogy on the character 
and services of the late General 
Sir John Moore, his Royal High- 
ness laid particular stress on his 
being a “ regimental Officer that 
is, one who was constantly with his 
regiment, especially in the earlier 
stages of his military career. This 
may be said of Sir George Holmes, 
to as full an extent, perhaps, as of 
any officer in the army. In thirty- 
six years’ service in India, he was 
never, in all, absent from his corps 
more than six months on account 
of his private concerns ; and, such 
was the vigour of his frame, that in 
all this length of servitude in such 
a climate, and at certain times, 
particularly in Malabar and Guzer- 
at, in the most inclement seasons of 
sickly years, his total absence from 
his corps, on account of illness, was 
only five months. As a subaltern 
he served fifteen years ; as a Cap- 
tain five ; as a Field Officer six- 
teen. It may hence be readily con- 
cluded, that from such a period of 
service in India, where, how little 
soever may be heard or thought in 
England of their operations, the 
troops are rarely idle, the subject 
of our memoir must have been a 
finished soldier : he truly was ; 
and to the last acted with the fire 
and zeal of a subaltern. His hardy 
and robust frame enabled him to 
bear up, until the last year or two, 
against every disadvantage of cli- 
mate and privation. But no hu- 
man stamina and zeal could sup- 
port it longer ; and it is to be deep- 

Afiatit /o«m,wNo. }F. 
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ly regretted that he persevered so 
long. But his services were want- 
ed, and he did not allow himself a 
choice. With the hope of repair- 
ing his severely shattered constitu- 
tion,he quitted India early in 1816. 
He would have had the first vacant 
regiment, whicli, with the pay of 
his rank, would have sufficed for a 
handsome maintenance to a man of 
his moderate habits and views ; and 
he was not without hopes and ex- 
pectations of recovering sufficient- 
ly to enable him to return to his 
duty on the Staff of the Indian 
army, in the farther prosecution of 
his military career, and in the hope 
of making a suitable provision for 
his family. But it was otherwise 
ordained. His old friends who 
saw him on his arrival in England, 
scarcely recognized the person of 
their former Herculean associate ; 
and he survived but a few months. 
He died at Cheltenham on the 29th 
of Oct. 1816, being 52 years of age, 
respected and lamented by all who 
knew him — ^leaving ,indeed, no ene- 
my but the enemies of his country. 

It would be gratifying to us to 
be able to state, that his long and 
zealous servitude had been equally 
rewarded in a pecuniary, as in apro- 
fessional, view|: — but this we fear is 
not the case. We are indeed as- 
sured that his widow and family of 
five young children are left very 
slenderly provided for. It is, how- 
ever, consoling to know, that such 
cases are viewed with proper liber- 
ality, both by our General Govern- 
ment, and by the Sovereigns of 
India. Prompt as many are to 
cavil at the acts of either ; a want 
of due feeling and attention to the 
interests and comforts of the bereft 
families of our departed soldiers, 
who have sacrificed or abridged 
their lives in the service of their 
country, has not yet found a j>lsco, 
or been applied to them, ifi the 
language of reproach. 

P 
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102 Etymology of Arabic Words. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib, — Your correspondent, In- 
quirer, is notsingularin his opinion, 
that the etymology of many Arabic 
words wants revision, but with re- 
gard to Bab el Mandel, Chora 
Mandel, and Oka Mandel, we 
must stick to the old orthography', 
and write them thus, 

Bab el Mandib, The dangerous 
strait. 

Chora Mandib, The danger past. 
Akir Mandib, Out danger. 

The first of these, Bab el Man- 
dib, is pure Arabic, though by no 
means in common use ; the Arabs 
know the island by the name of 
Perim, and distinguish the strait 
on each side by the terms great, 
small ; Chuta Bab, Bura Bab 
Secondly, Chora Mandib, from 
the Hindustani word, f;hora,^ass- 
ed by, and Mandib, danger; to 
illustrate this, it will be necessary 
to add, that the Arabs as well 
as Indians, look upon Ceylon as a 
dangerous place for ships, on ac- 
count of the strong currents, long 
calms, and violent storms, some- 
times experienced in the vicinity 
of this otherwise much esteemed 
island; their having rounded it, 
either on their voyage to Bengal 
or other places, the constant repe- 
tition of Chora, Mandib, became 
in time affixed as the name of the 
coast — a verse exemplifying the 
dread they feel on approaching 
the coast of Ceylon is constantly 
repeated by all the tribes of Indian 
and Arabian sailors. 

Caba Comaree mar Selan 
Worstad raooalim a hiran. 

From Cape Comorin to Ceylon 
Puzzles both masters and pilots. 
Thirdly, Akir Mandib, pure 
Arabic, from Akir, out of and 


Mandib, danger, which the na- 
tives, who navigate these parts, 
consider themselves to be as soon 
as they get round Bate, and fairly 
into the Gulf of Cutch. 

How we came to substitute 
Mandel for Mandib is not so rea- 
dily answered, for it is singular 
that such a transposition should 
have taken place in all the three 
places. 

With regard to the mixture of 
Indian and Arabic words in the 
epithet Chora Mandib, we have it 
at once in Taprobane, the ancient 
name for Ceylon, which ought to 
be written Tap Kubanee, or the 
Holy Island, Tap being the Indian 
name for island, and Rubanee, 
the Arabic term for Holy ; and 
also in Mai, Diva, Mai being the 
Arabic term for riches, and Diva 
the Indian term for island. 

Algiers is pronounced by a na- 
tive of Morocco, A1 ghayz, the- 
jealous, which has a reference 
more to the disposition of the in- 
habitants than the nature of the 
country, and might be better 
translated by the epithet High- 
minded. 

There is an island in the Red 
Sea called Gebal Tor, which I 
take to be the same nomenclature 
as our Gibraltar, signifying high 
hill. The term Tor often occurs 
in England, and has still the same 
signification ; it is a Celtic word, 
but is no doubt of Eastern origin. 

I am, Sir, 

Your’s faithfully. 

Tor Point, iNDiCATOk 

Dec. 1th, 1816. 

N. B. Your correspondent Gour- 
mand, will find the way to make 
all the different kinds of Curry in 
the Ayeen Akbary, quarto edition. 


To the Editor (f the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — Tlie dialogue in your General Cayenne and his sister, 
Jourii^ for July between Major- on the subject of young ladies 
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proceeding to India with the view 
of getting married, or rather as 
the term obtains in England, of 
being well settled in life, does not 
altogether coincide with my opi- 
nion ; for I can discern little dif- 
ference between a short voyage to 
India to visit relations, and that 
of our young females going to 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Brighton, to 
be introduced into public. I will 
not say for what purpose, having 
far too much regard and respect 
for my fair countrywomen, than 
to suppose such visits can be de- 
signed for any other purpose than 
amusement or the restoration of 
health. 

In regard to young ladies going 
to India, I am of opinion the more 
embark fof that country the better 
It will be for the service, I mean 
the more marriage is encouraged, 
among the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company, the more 
their future happiness is likely 
to be secured, and the more 
readily will a stop be put to 
that intercourse with the native 
females of India, and the conse- 
quent introduction of an offspring 
to European Society, which in a 
few years from the rapid increase 
of such children, will become a se- 
rious consideration, even in a po- 
litical point of view. Numbers of 
young men in the army in Bengal, 
are burthened with two or three 
of such children ; many have more, 
and the general sentiment of hu- 
manity and paternal affection so 
prevalent there, towards such off- 
spring, induces theirbeing sent over 
to jEurope at a considerable ex- 
pense for education; also, in the 
vain hope of being able to provide 
foT'them in life more readily ; but, 
Mr. Editor, I know from sad ex- 
pescience how fallacious this ex- 
pectation is, for when such chil- 
dren have been educated, and 
this we all do liberally, it is 
next to impossible to place the 
boys in any eligible situation, and 
in respect to the girls, nothing of- 
iess h^ond that of becoming 


sempstresses, even after a hand- 
some fortune has been laid out in 
passage money and education. As 
good schools arc now established 
at the several settlements in India, 
how much better would it be, 
wholly to educate such children 
there, where they are not so likely 
to acquire English independence of 
thinking, which upon a return 
from this country too often leads 
them into habits of extravagance 
and consequent unhappiness. For 
these reasons, Mr. Editor, the more 
marriage is encouraged in India 
the better, even if it were only to 
put a stop to the further increase 
of such unfortunate offspring. If 
an officer marries a European ear- 
ly in life, I hesitate not to affirm 
they have the best military service 
in the world before them, and 
should any accident befal the fa- 
ther, the surviving parent with the 
children are very eligibly provided 
for by the Orphan and Military 
Fund ; or should good fortune and 
the service, enable a married offi- 
cer to retire on his pay ; he finds 
himself the happy parent of chil- 
dren (if boys) eligible to be ad- 
mitted into a service, in which he 
has devoted the best part of his 
life, and they return to their na- 
tive country where they are no- 
ticed according to their merits by 
the old friends of their parents. 
In short, Mr. Editor, so fully am I 
convinced of the impolicy of send- 
ing over children by native mothers 
to this country, that I think the 
present discerning and respectable 
Court of Directors could not pos- 
sibly confer a greater benefit upon 
their servants, than by directing 
that no more such illegitimate 
children shall he sent to this country 
for education. I need hardly agw 
observe how many civil and mih- 
tary men of the Bengal estabjfiisffi- 
raent in particular, have sent over, 
some two, three and four children 
at a vast expense, and expended 
large sums on their education, 
which in the result ^ proved a 
bar (upon from the 

X 2 
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service) to forming any eligible 
connection by marriage, and all 
this evil and disappointment 
may be ascribed to an apprehen- 
sion that marriage is buvthensome, 
and retards a retirement from the 
service; whereas, in fact, any Ze- 
nanah is maintained at a greater 
expence, than a union with a ra- 
tional well educated European ; 
besides saving their friends in Eng- 
land many mortijicatinns while in 
charge of such children, many of 
whom, it is well known, owe their 
existence to a favoured Khidinut- 
gar or other menial. So fully satis- 
fied I am of the better policy of 
encouraging marriage in the mili- 
tary line, that I am ofopinion where 
merit is nearly equal, the govern- 
ments in India should be instructed 
to confer staff appointments upon 
married officers, as was usual during 
my early residence in India. This 
would also, in some degree, put a 
stop to the enormous increase of 
illegitimate children ; and the ex- 
perience which officers are now 
enabled to obtain whilst upon fur- 


lough, must have convinced many 
of their folly, and prevented many 
abattered soldier from retiring upon 
pay, the sole consequence of the 
heavy load attenaant upon an early 
but unfortunate connection. The 
hope that these observations, with 
the benefit of my own painful ex- 
perience, may prove useful to many 
of my old friends in Bengal, and 
guard them against persevering in 
such ruinous prejudice against 
marriage, is my principal reason for 
addressing you. Before I conclude 
1 beg leave to ubserve, that if your 
valuable Journal contained more 
India intelligence, such as General 
Orders, and Civil and Military Ap- 
pointments, the more numerous 
would be your subscribers among 
the retired servants from India, 
who “ like the old coachman, still 
likes a smack of his whip,” and 
are all eager after Indian intelli- 
gence. Wishing you every success, 
I remain. Sir, 

Your devoted 
humble servant, 

A RETIRED Bengal Officer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The formidable Black 
Hole is now no more. Early in 
the year 1812 I visited it. It" was 
situate in the old fort of Calcutta, 
and was then on the eve of demo- 
lition. Since that time the fort 
has come down, and on its site have 
been erected some extensive ware- 
houses for the Company. I re- 
collect forming one of a party in 
Calcutta, for the purpose of pay- 
ing a last visit to this melancholy 
spot. It consisted of three mar- 
ried ladies, twp gentlemen, their 
husbands, and myself The ladies 
were successful, by noise and 
laughter, in dissipating gloomy re- 
collection ; but 1 had been better 
pleased had they suffered us to 
recal in some degree to our minds, 
thosd events connected with the 
spot on which we stood. It pre- 


sented, on entering, the appearance 
of an oven ; being long, dark, and 
narrow. One window (if I recollect 
right) was the utmost, and this 
secured by bars. The. escape of 
even the small number who sur- 
vived the horrid fate of the rest, is 
surprising, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the accident of their 
being near the window, and the 
night air, which in Bengal is com- 
monly damp, allaying the fever 
which consumed the rest. Per- 
haps, too, the pungent effluvia of 
the dead bodies which on all sides 
surrounded them,mayhave possess- 
ed on the atmosphere, in some 
slight degree, the effects of vine- 
gar ; thus converting what at the 
moment must have appeared the 
most dreadful of evils, into a se- 
curity for those who outlived the 
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night. To the right of the Wri- 
ters’ Building a monument is erect- 
ed, with an inscription commemor- 
ating the barbarity of the Nuwab. 
It serves as the first attraction to 
a stranger arriving in Calcutta ; 
and he pauses with no little exul- 
tation, to review in his mind the 
Astonishing events which, in so 


short a space of time, have suc- 
ceeded this wanton act of power 
— events which have secured to us 
an empire second in riches to none 
in the world, and which have 
placed at our disposal the lives of 
millions of fellow-creatures. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

AsiATictis. 


A VERBAL TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

SECTION OF THE TA HIO, 

ATTRIBUTED TO CONFUCIUS. 

By W. Huttmann. 


THF.Talilo, great Science ofConfucius, 
is, perliaps, tlie best Cliiiiese of 

moral and politic.il philosojihy, and one 
of tlieir tine.st specimen!, of eVninencc and 
logic. It oiigiuallj' foniied the -12nd 
chapter of the L) Ky, Book of C'creino- 
nies, but is omitted in the modem 
editions, because it is included in the 
Sse chu, four books, Tlie received te.vt 
is that extracted from the Ly Ky, by Telling 
tse, with brief notices by Tchu by. 

The Ta hio, siiictly speaking, is the 
section, entitled King, Classical Doctrine ; 
the remainder is an explan.ition by Tseng 
tse, in ten sections, including c/uotations 
from the Chou King, .Vucient History ; Chy 
King, .tiicicnt I’ucnis, and in three or four 
instances, from writings of infeiior au- 
thority. It is tlie subject of numerous 
commentaries, and has been translated 
into Alantchoii Tartaric, since the Ta 
^sing dynasty subjugated China. 

The earliest European translation wa.s 
published at Nan King and Goa, by 
intorcetta and De Costa, witli tlie Chinese 
text. So few copies of this valuable book 
arrived in Euiope, tliat none of the public 
libraries in Loudon I have visited, fur- 
nish a specimen. This was .succeeded 
by Intorcetta, Herdtrich, Rougemont 
and Couplets Confucius, Sinaruui I’hilo- 
sophus, Paris 1687, folio; which con- 
taining a literal traii-slation, with ciphers 
referring to the Chinese characters, and 
an excellent paraphrase, is the most use- 
ful yet published. 

La Morale de Confucius, by P. Savou- 
ret, printed at Amsterdam 1688, and re, 
printed at Paris 1783, I2mo. contains an 


abridged translation from the preceding 
work. 

Meister has printed part ofTching tse’s 
Introduction to tlie Ta hio, with tlie pro- 
miiiciatioii in the 1110 ., t southern Cliiiiests 
dialect, under the title, Das Sinaishc 
A B C, tlie Chinese Alphabet. Orien- 
talisch, Iiidiaiiiscli Kuiist uiid Lust Gart- 
ner, Dresden 161)2, 4to. 

The Translation in Noel’s Sinensis Im- 
perii Libri Classici sex, Prague 1711, 4to. 
although not sufficiently exact, and inter- 
mingled with the commentary, is valua- 
ble for the prefaces, notes, &c. wliicli are 
omitted in the French edition by the Abbe 
PhuiiU't, Palis 1784. 7 tom. 18mo. 

Bayer bus given the King Section in 
neaily illegible characters, tvith a good 
literal and free translation and notes, in 
the Museum Sinicum, tom. ii. 237-258, 
and extracts, 131-1.33; and in Thesauri 
Epistolici Lacioziani, 3-58. 

M. Lc Clerc has also printed a transla- 
tion of the King Section, but deviating so 
much from the original, as to entirely de- 
stroy the identity — Histoire de la Chine 
sous Yu le Grand et Confucius, i. 124-128, 
Besangon 1777. 2 tom. 4to. 

Ptre Cibot’s translation, inserted in 
the 6rst volume of Mdmoires concerBant 
Ics Cliiuois, .sacrifices correctness to rhe- 
toric ; but the preface and notes are 
teresting. Three of the odes frbiD the 
Chi King occurring in the Ta hio aW Very 
elegantly ver.sified by Sir W. Jones, in his 
Works, Tol. i. 368-371, and Asiatic Re- 
searches, ii. 199-201. 

The version fnntisbed in the Rev. Mr. 
Morrisson’s interesUng translations from 
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the Popular Literature of the Chinese, 
London l^\2, Bvo. is valuable for its 
general eorrcctiiebs and Uterality. 

The translation of Mr. Marshman, ap- 
pended to the Claris Siuica, Serampore 
1814, 4to. bein^ accompanied by the 
Chinese text, a praxis, and leferences to 
the original authorities by Dr. Marshman, 
will be highly appreciated by Chinese 
•tudents. 

The edition from which the annexed 
translation was made is destitute of acoiu- 
meutary, but contains a specification of 
the erroneous and ant hiualed characters 
hy Telling chy and Tching tse; those 
wliose meaning is changed by changing 
the pronunciation, those in the citations 
which differ from the originals, and the 
synonyms of those uho.''e signification is 
not sufficiently definite. 

An edition similar to this was pre- 
sented to Earl Spencer by the late Earl 
Macartney; one with Tchu hy's com- 
mentary, and a copious paraplirase, is 
in the Royal Society’s Library ; and 
one or two copies aic in the ilodleum 
Library, Oxford. 

KING .SECTION OF THE TA HIO. 

TAe Jig’ircs shew the ui-'ler of the 
Chinesp 

The great scieucen piinciples, consist 
1 2 3 4 

in illustrating reason, in renovating the 
5 6 7 8 9 10 

oonimiinitv, in dwelling in supreme good- 
n ■ 12 13 14 15 

ness. 

16 

Know wheie to dwell, anil tlien be de- 
1 2 3 4 5 

termined ; be determined, and tlien you 

6 7 8 9 

may be tranquil ; be tranquil, and tlien 

10 11 12 13 14 

you may be fixed ; be fixed, and then vou 
15 16 17 18 19' 

may he rontemplative ; be contemplative, 
20 21 22 
and then you ma\ attain supreme goodness. 
23 24 25 26 

'Tbing.s have a beginning and an end ; 
12 3 4 

Icansactions have a termination and a 
5 6 7 

commencement j to know which pre- 
8 9 10 

cedes and which 'follows, therefote ap- 
U 12 B 

preximates to reason- 
U iS 


Formerly he wlio desired to iliubtrale 
12 3 4 

reason in the empire, first governed liis 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

province, desiring to govern his province ; 

14 15 16 17 18 19 

first regulated his family, desiring to 
20 21 22 23 24 

regulate liis family ; I'rst renovated his 
25 26 27 '28 29 30 31 

person, desiring to renovate his person^ 
32 33 34 35 36 37 

first rectified his heart, desiring to recti- 
38 .39 40 41 42 4.3 

fy his heart; first verified liis iiidiiia- 
44 45 46 47 48 41) 50 

lions, desiring to verify his inciinatious ; 

51 52 5,3 .54 55 

fir-st peifi'Cted his knowledge. Perfect 
56 57 58 59 60 

knowledge is completely understanding 
61 62 6.3 

things. 

64 

Things are completely understood, and 
1 2 3 

then knowledge is perfected ; know- 
4 5 6 7 

ledge is perfected, and then the inclina- 
8 9 10 a 

tions arc verified ; the inclinations ar* 
12 13 

verified, anil tlien tlie heart is rectified ; 

11 15 I(i 17 18 

tile heart is rectified, .uid then the person 
19 20 21 22 23 

is renovated ; the pei son is renovated, 
24 25 26 

and tlien the family is regulated ; the 
27 28 29 ' 30 

fiimily is regulated, and tlien the province 
31 32 33 34 35 

is governed ; tlie province is governed, 
36 37 38 

and then the empire is tranquillized. 

39 40 41 42 43 

From lieaven’s son (the Emperor) to 
1 2 3 456 

tlie commonalty of men alike are all, in 
7 8 9 10 a 42 

renovating the persqn is the beginning. 

13 14 15 16 

For liis beginning to be disordered and 
12 3 4 

his end governed, is impossible. He that 
5 6 7 8 9 10 a 

attaches importance to what is unimpor- 
12 13 14 

tant, and he that considers unimportmit 
15 16 17 18 

what is important, is not the Great Scir 
19 20 21 32 

eoeelii possessor. 

23 24 
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A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO 
By the late Dr. Leyden. 

(Concluded from page 16.J 


OF PONTIANA. 

In 1810 the imports at Pontiana oa 
English ships amounted to 210,000 dollars 
of which there were 95 chests of opium, 
which averaged 1000 dollars per chest. 
The quantity of opium aud piece goods 
imported by the Bugis, was probably 
much greater, but as they never submit to 
be searched, it c<aunot be accurately known. 
The Bugis at Bali and some other ports, 
are exempted from duties, and they are 
always anxious to avoid them in every 
port. Formerly the ports in the straits of 
Macasar, especially those on the Borneo 
side, as Coti and Passir, were chieOy sup- 
plied with opium, piece goods, iron and 
steel, from Pontiana and Sambas ; a small 
quantity being supplied by Java aud Biaw, 
and the returns, which were very rich, 
consisting chiefly of gold, wa.':, aud bird's 
nests, found their way into Pontiana. 
These ports, however, have for some time 
been supplied from Pulu Penang. 

The China juuks come to Pontiana in 
February, with China articles, and sail 
about the end of June, taking in return 
gold, bird's nests, sea-slug, fine camphor, 
wax, rattans, black-wood for making fur- 
niture, red-wood for dyeing, and some- 
times opium, tin and other articles. As 
they cannot take tlioirfull return iu rough 
produce, they are obliged to take a large 
amount in gold, though they always pre- 
fer produce, as there is a loss upon gold 
in China. 

The Sultan of Pontiana has a regular 
disciplined force, but all the inhabitants 
obliged to act as soldiers when neces- 
sity requires. The Malays aud Bugis aie 
always ready and willing to turn out for 
battle, and the Chinese are obliged to 
assist likewise in case of any emergency, 
though the Malays place little or no con- 
Adestce iu them. M hen an alarm has 
been given, the whole force of the place 
has repeatedly, as Mr. Burn asserts, turn- 
ed out in lialf an hour or less, and the 
activity displayed on such occasions forms 
astriking contrast to the usual listlessness 
ness of a Malay town. They manufacture 
llieirown powder and shot atPontiana. 
He soil of Pontiana is low and marshy. 


but the climate is healtliy, and tlie only 
distemper from which tliey suffer is the 
small pox, which makes great havock 
among tliem, as tliey are unacquainted 
with either inoculation or vaccination. 
Pontiana does not produce so much rice 
or fruit as the settlements of the interior, 
but this is only through the defect of cul- 
tivation. There is abundance of sea and 
river fisli, aud the Chinese raise great 
quantities of stock, especially hogs, which 
aie both cheap and excellent in quality. 

OF THE DAVAK. 

The Dayak are the most numerous 
class of inhabitants on the island of Bor- 
neo, they occupy nearly the whole of the 
interior, and are probably the aborigines 
of the island. They are divided into a 
great variety of tiibes, which are inde- 
pendent of each other, and vary in dia- 
lect, but have a general resemblance id 
language, custom and manners. In theiii- 
tticts south and west they an genetaBy 
denominated Dayak, in the north, Idaau, 
and in the east, Tirun or Tedong. V^rb^, 
however, mi more minute investigation, 
some characteristic distinctions may be 
csta'uhsi.ed between these races ; at present 
we are warranted to consider them as the 
same original stock. The manners ofth* 
Dayak arc characterized by some strange 
peculiarities and uncoaimon festuves of 
barbarism, but the spirit of these traits 
lias never been cbiciilatcd, nor the system 
of religious or superstitious opmiou with 
which tliey are connected, exaiilined. 
Europeans have had very little opportn^ 
nity of attending to the inanuers orhabiti 
of the Dayak ; aud the Malay, Bngis, or 
Arab traders, tbe only persons who are 
in tlic liabit of frequenting tlie interior of 
Borneo, can give little account of the 
country, beyond mentioning tbe distance 
of oue place from another in days' jooe- 
nies, and tbe different articles of tteie 
which are to be procured at the dH*** 
places. In the following sketch die au- 
thority followed with respect to tbe 
southern tribes is that of Brfomacto, 
whose, observations ehieiy supply to tbe 
tribe of Baujar, named 'Vith re- 

gard to the 
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thorities are Dalrymple and Forrest, and Borneo and also in Java. In the con* 
with regard to the west the authority of structiou of their boats and some of their 
Mr. Burn, who had not only the oppor- utensils, the Dayak display considerable 
tunity of consulting many traders of Pon- ingenuity. Few of them are acquainted 
tiana, who were in the habit of visiting with the use of fire-arms, except in the 
the interior, but had himself seen several vicinity of Banjar, and the Malays are 
hundreds of the tribes of Mampawa and anxious to keep them in this ignorance. 
Sango, several of whom could converse in In manners they are de^clibed as a 
the Malay language. tnild and simple people, and though their 

In appearance the Dayak are fairer and superstitious opinions occasion great enor- 
handsomer tliau the Malays, they are niities among them, yet it is admitted 
of a more slender make, with higher I>y Moselms, that when any of them 
foreheads and noses ; their hair is long, happen to be converted to that religion, 
straight, and coarse, generally cut short fh^y become exemplaiy for the propriety 
round their heads. The females are fiiir their conduct. 

and handsome. Many of the Dayak have 1*^ government they are regulated in 
rough scaly scurf on their skin, like the thev own villages, like ihejakongy'by the 
of the Malay peninsula. Thistliey advice of the elders. In some places, 
consider as an ornament, and are said to however, they have their own chiefs, who 
acquire it by rubbing the juice of some possess a degree of authority analogous 
plant on their skin. The female slaves of lo that of the Malay Rajahs, 
this race which are found among the Ma- regard to letters, it does not appear 

lays have no appearance of it. The Dayak Ihat they ever had any knowledgeof them, 
wear no clothes but a small wrapper consequence of this, it is impos* 

round the loins, and many of them tattoo trace their origin. Their own 

s variety of figures on their bodies. Their traditions on this head are represented as 
houses are formed of wood, dar k, and excessively wild and incoherent, but it does 
devoid of windows, but often of iuch size appear that they have ever been col* 
that several families live togetlier in the letted. Ihe Sulus have a notion, that 
same house, sometimes amounting to the Idaaii of tlie north are descended from 
Bumber of a hundred persons. Chinese, an opinion which seems 

Though the Dayak are reckoned indo- uierely to have originated from the fair- 
lent by the Malays, it does not appear of their complexion. Dalrymple 

that the charge is well established. mentioned one of the legends con- 
tVherever they are settled they cultivate reeled with this opinion (Oriental Reper- 
a ^eat quantity of rice ; they in many *• 559), which runs thus, 

places apply themselves assiduously to ** Emperor of China sent a great 
collect gold-dust, though in this occupa- stone of a snake, which had 

tion they are greatly inferior to the Chi- *1® residence at Keeney Balloo ; the num- 
Bese; and are generally found very useful people landed was so great as to 

ia working the diamond mines. In some ^ continued chain from the sea, aud 

{daces too, they carry on a considerable when the snake's stone was stolen, it was 
trade in rattans and damar, which they handed from one to another till it reach- 
collect from the forest. In their diet the ^ ***« ^oat, which immediately put off 
Dayak are subject to few restrictions, from the shore, and carried the prize to 
eating bogs, and also many kinds of ver- junks, which immediately sailing, left 

min, as rats and snakes. 'Hie arms of those who were ashore behind, though 

the Dayak are the sumpit or blow-pipe, dispatch was not enough to prevent 

which has generally a small .'?pear-head Ihe snake's pursuit, who came up wuth 
fi^xed at the top, and a large heavyiroit knife the junks and regained his treasure.*' 
or parang, which they sUng in a wooden "This is not a tradition which can throw 
scabbard. They are very dextcious in Jioy light on the origin of the Dayak. It 
throwing small poisoned arrows with the resembles a Malay fable about the snakes 
nmipit, aud are acquainted with the most of Nagas, which figure nearly as nmeh 
deab^y poisons, especially one which is the romances of the Malays as moong 
p«)d«oedffomthejiuceofatree*fouDdin those of the Hindus, among whom Nags 
. "bviousiy signifies a mountaineer u well 

wiU be found hi Auaiie Jourial, rob li. p. n. as a Snake. 
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Ih religion the Dayak acknowledge the 
supremacy of the maker of the world, 
whom they term Devata or Dewatta, and 
to whom they address prayers as it*s pre- 
server. They hold particular kinds of 
birds in high veneration, and draw omens 
from the sounds which they utter and 
ftom their flights. One of the principal 
of these is a large species of white-headed 
kite, which preys on fish, snakes, and 
vermin. By some they are said to hold 
the sun and moon in particular venera- 
tion, and to worship them ; but when 
Mr. Burn interrogated them on this point, 
they steadily denied it. In all their wars, 
joumies, and in short all matters of im- 
pbitaocer they pay the utmost attention 
to ihe omenSof birds, and sometimes too 
they endeavour to penetrate the secrets 
of futurity by consulting the entrails of 
birds. Their ceremonies of a religious 
kind are few, but many of them are 
dreadfully barbarous. 

At the birth of a ciiild, during the par- 
turition they summon a conjuror, who is 
termed Balian, instead of a midwife, and 
who, Instead of lending any assistance to 
the woman, beats agindang^and sings to* 
it till the child is bom. 

With regard to their funereal cere- 
monies, the corpse is placed in a coffin, 
and remains in the iiouse till the son, the 
father, or the nearest of blood, can pro- 
cure or purchase a slave, who is lieheaded 
at the time thatthe corpse is burnt, in order 
that he may become the slave of the de- 
ceased in the next world. The ashes of 
the deceased are then placed in an earthen 
um,t)tt which various figures are exhibit- 
ed, and the head of the slave is dried and 
prepared in a peculiar manner with cam- 
phor and drugs, and deposited near It. 
It is said that this practice often induces 
thm to purchase a slave guilty of some 
capital crime, at five fold it*s value,in order 
that they maybe able to put him to death 
on such occasions. 

With respect to marriage, the most 
Vmtal part of their customs is, that 
nobodjr can be permitted to marry till he 
can present a human head of some other 
tribe to his proposed bride, in which case 
she is not permitted to refuse him. ft is not, 
hiwever; necessary that this should be ob- 
tftinedentireiybyhisown personal prowess. 

a person is determined to go a head- 
irtMng, M it is very tiften a very dan^r- 
he con^tir with his firfends 
Asimtie 14>. 


and acquaintances, wIk) frequently ac- 
company him, or send their slaves along 
with him. The head-hunter then pro- 
ceeds with his party in the most cautious 
manner to the vicinity of the villages of 
another tribe, and lies in ambush till 
they surprize some heedless unsuspecting 
wretch, who is instantly decapitated. 
Sometimes too they surprize a solitary 
fisherman in a riv'er or on the shore, 
who instantly undergoes the same fate. 
Wlien the hunter returns the whole vil- 
lage is filled with joy, and old and yom^, 
men and women, huri7 out to meet him, 
and conduct him with the sound of bra- 
zen cymbals, dancing in long lines to the 
house of the female he admires, whose 
family likewise comes out to meet him 
with dances, and proidde him a seat, and. 
give him meat and drink. He still holda 
the bloody head in his hand, and puts 
part of the food into its mouth, after 
which the females of the family come, 
aad receive the head from him, which, 
they hang up to the ceiling over the door. 
The betrotliing of the biide then takes 
place, when the husband must present her 
with one or more slaves, a couple of cloths, 
and an earthen um or pitcher adorned, 
with figures. On the day of the marrlageir 
ceremony, the bride and the bridegroom* 
are both dressed very fine in their manner, 
and a feast held in each of theirhouses. 
The biidcgroom comes in stare to the 
house of the bride, where oue of the 
friends receives him at the door, and 
streaks him with the blood of a cock ; 
and also streaks the bride with the blood 
of a hen. When the Wood spreads too 
wide, it is reckoned a bad omen. The 
parties then join their bloody hands, and 
the ceremony concludes with a^o^he^ 
feast. ' 

If a man’s wife die, he is not permitted? 
to make proposal of marriage to^olher,' * 
till he has provided another head of a dif- 
ferent tribe, as if to revenge ffie death of 
his deceased wife. Tlie he^ds precured 
in this manner they preserve with great 
care, and sometimes consult in divfnatioi^r 
The religions opinions connected withlft£l 
practice are by no means correctly 
stood. Some assert that they belSiSife fbat 
every person whom a manlfiffit ^ this 
world, becomes his slave in tbellWft.' Tire 
Tdaan, it is said, think, tharffte entrartee 
into paridi^ is tree whidi 

serves for a bridge/ which U is m~ 

VoL. III. Q 
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possible to pass without the assisttntce of 
a stare slain in this world. Some of the 
Idaau of the north reckon paradise to be 
situated at the toj) of Kinibela, and guard- 
^ by a fiery dog, that seizes on ail rir.* 
gibs as they attempt to pass. 

■fhe Idaans are religions obserrers of 
oaths. They hare a religious form like- 
ttide, by which they adopt strangers into 
tiieir triites. They pronounce a certain 
form of words, and then cut a rattan ; the 
person to be adopted does the same, after 
which he and all his relations are con- 
ddered as adopted. They generally mas- 
sacre all prisoners of war, the chief strik- 
ing the first stroke. When they take a 
hostile chief prisoner, they preserve his 
whole body with camphor, with his arms 
dtttended, and place cowries in the sockets 
df bis eyes. 

The practice of stealing heads causes 
frequent wars among the different tribes 
of the Idaan. Many persons never can 
Obtain a head, in which case they are 
generally despised by the warriors and 
the women. 'I’o such a height it is car- 
ried, however, that a person who had ob- 
tained eleven heads, has been seen by .Mr. 
Bum, and he pointed out his son, a 
young lad, who had procured three. 

The Dayak do not practise polygamy. 


When a married woman commita adol- 
tefy, the husband wipes off his disgrace 
by murdering one, two, or three of bis 
slaves, and sometimes chastises the un- 
foltlifnl wife with blows. When a main, 
of his own accord, wishes to separate 
from his wife, he resigns her clothes' and 
ornaments, and pays her besides a forfeit 
of 20, 25, or 30 Spanish dollars, after 
which he may marry another. TheDayak 
bare some vestiges of ordeal amongst 
them. When charges Of theft occur, they 
take a pot and put into it some ashes of a 
particular kind, and taking two copper 
pice, one in the name of the accnser and 
the other of the accused, and placing tiiem 
on a stick athwart the pot, after certain 
Incantations, they reverse them into the 
pot and decide the process in favour of 
the party whose pice is most whitened. 

Before the Dayak engage in any .your- 
ney, war, head-hunting, or indeed any 
matter of importance, they endeavour to 
procure omens from the kites, and invite 
them by screaming songs, and scattering 
rice before them. If these birds take their 
flight in the direction they wish to go, it 
is regarded as a favourable omen, if they 
take another direction tliey reckon it is 
unfavourable, and delay the business fill 
the omens appear more favourable. 


OPINIONS OF BHASKARA, 

RCSFECTINO 

THE GLOBE AND THE ATTRACTION OF THE EARTH. 


Bhaskara Acharya * the most celebrated 
•stroaomer of the Hindus, was bom in a 
dty of the Dekan, in the year of Saliva- 
hana, 1036, which corresponds with fhe 
year 1114, of the Christian era. He was 
die author of several treaties of which 
the Lilavati and the Bija Ganita, re- 
lating to arithmetic, geometry, and al- 
gebra, and the Siromani, an astrono- 
mical treatise, are accounted the most va- 
luable authorities in those sciences which 
India possesses. 'I1ie Siromani is deliver- 
*1 in two sections, the Gola-Adbyaya, or 
l#e Lecture on the Globe, and the Ganita 
Ailyaya, or the Lecture on Nnmbers as 

! ' 

t Bhwkan Acharya (Sun teaclicr) ii nidaitiy 
•litlvMtfilWTbc tnnabtvd taacbei of ■sttono. 


applied to Astronomy. The foUowlqg 
extract from Dr. Taylor’s translatioB of 
the Lilavati, published at Bombay, ap- 
pears to contain a sniumary of the aiguv 
ments used in the latter section in proof 
of the globular form of the earth and Qf 
tlie doctrine of gravity. They will be 
considered extremely curious as exhibit- 
ting the train of reatonii^ by which the 
Hindu was brought to the conclusions of 
Sir Isaac Newton. Nor would the re- 
researches of the antiquary be uninterest- 
ing which might determine Whether tbew 
conceptions originated in the mind Tw 
Bhaskara, or whether we must cany par 
attention bach to the capacities of S lO- 
moter and, perhaps, undefiuabte period. 
"This globe whieb is 



The Ingenious 
water, space, and tire, and which is 
surrounded by the planets, stands Arm in 
the midst of space by its own power, and 
has no support. 

This gloliular shaped world has no sup- 
port, but stands Arm in space by its own 
power. 

I shall now answer the objections which 
bate been broi^ht from its being adinued 
in the Piu-anastliat the world has a sup- 
port. 

' If this world has a material support, 
then that support must have something 
dse to support it, and this second support 
must also be supported, and so on; but at 
last something must be supposed to stand 
by itsowu power ; and why should not 
this power be ascribed to this world, 
Wbirtsts one of the eight visible forms of 
the deity. 

As the sun and Are in their own nature 
possess heat, the moon coldness, water 
fluidity, stones hardness, and the air mo- 
tion, so is the earth in its own nature im- 
moveable ; for did^rent bodies possess 
diflbrent powers . 

Tbe earth has an attractive power, by 
"irtiicb it draws towards itself any heavy 
body in the airand which bodyhas thentbe 
appearance of ^ling; but where eoaid Ais 
•artfa f:£ whieb is surroonded by space .’ 

This attractive power of the earth shews 
why things situated at the lower part, or 
at the sides, do not fall from its surface. 

The Boudhists observing the motion of 
the wheel of the constellations, concluded 
that the earth could have no support ; but 
having never observed any heavy body sta- 
tionary in empty space, they suppose that 
theearthiscontiiraalty fatting downwards, 
though this is not perceived, as the motion 
-of a ship is not perceived by the p^engers. 
^ey imagine that there are two suns,tdrd 

’ ^ Ttnlisi SI Been at the north ;isle, ubere the 
Uodi SR usM to Riide, 


Trial, ttToie. JU 

moons, two zodiacs, and that these rise at 
alternate corners. That is, they suppose, 
that two suns, two moons, and 56 cpp- 
stellations move round lleni, which is 
four cornered, these planets rising at al- 
ternate corners. 

To this opinion I object, that if the 
earth is continually falling downwards, ap 
arrow, or any thing thrown into the air, 
could never reach it again. Should it be 
said that the descent of (be earth is slow, 
I rq)ly, that this is not the case, for the 
earth being the heaviest body, its descmt 
would be more rapid than that of the 
arrow. 

Neither can the earth be like a mirror, 
as they suppose. Were it so, why is not 
tbe sun, which is one hundred thonsaad 
yojan high, seen by men in the same nrtit- 
ner as by the Gods ?• If the intervenfioa 
of Meru causes night, why is not Mem 
itself seen ? Besides, Meru lies north, 
whereas the sun rises to the southward 
of east ; instead of which, if it rises when 
it comes to the side of Meru, it ought tp 
rise north of east. 

The level appearance which tbe earth 
presents to us is owing to its magnifade, 
for the lOOtb part of tbe chvnmCEgeaee 
ai^an level; therefore as the sight of 
man extends only to a short distaort, the 
earth appears to be a plain. 

From Lunka, the commencement od 
latitude, to Ujein, is the 16th part of the 
earth’s circumference. 

People always suppose that they are up- 
permost, and the others are below them ; 
that those on tbe sides stand horizontally, 
and those below with their heads down- 
wards, as tbe shadow of a man is seen In 
water. 

The earth’s circumference is 4967 
yojanas (dcoss] ; its diameter is 1581 

; the convex superflciei 78S3M4 
yojanas. 


THE INGENIOUS TRIAL. 

A TAIiE. 


- A jswAiop, who carried on an .etc(en»Te 
traflk^ Wd.anppUed tbe deAciem^ of pne 
entmtiy by flie euperfluitieg of ane^gr, 
Imraig lus Itiwip with a Taiuablp assprtv 
spent ai diamond^ te n distant iggieii, 
foaK withliim hii aM* iwdftjfnbU'rtrirf 
whan he bad pundiased in Ua infiuQi 


^d- had brought more Uke yi^-fdoped 
child than a servant. They peritaaoed 
their intended journ^, and foejWrtJiaBt 
disposed of his comnodith^ with great 
adssi^agei' jnit whi^ rettji*, 

be MweriHid ivAteiicwtial Mtwtm 
ft- Mi dV d W¥bleply- in the metropolis <rf 8 
SQ2 
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foreign pnnce ; this accident inspired the 
tfngrateful slave with a wish to possess 
his master’s treasures ; and relying on the 
total ignorance of strangers, and the 
kindness every where shewn him by the 
jeweller, he declared himself the sou of 
the deceased, and took charge of his pro- 
perty. The true heir, of course, denied 
his pretensions, and solemnly avowed 
Umself to be the only son of the defunct, 
.who had long before purchased his anta- 
gonist as a slave. This contest produced 
Tarious opinions. It happened that the 
slave was a young man of comely person, 
and polished manners; while the jewel- 
ler’s son was ill-favoured by nature, and 
still more injured in his etiucation by the 
indulgence of his parents. This superi- 
ority operated, in the minds of many, to 
support the claims of the former; but 
.since no certain evidence could be pro- 
duced on either side, it became necessary 
to refer the dispute to a court of law. 
There, however, from a total want of 
proofs, nothing could be done. The ma- 
gistrate declared his inability to decide on 
unsupported assertions, in which each 
party w'as equally positive. This caused 
& report of the case to be made to the 
prince, who, having lieard the pai ticidai’s, 
also confounded, and at an utter loss 
how to decide, the question. At length, a 
thought occurred to the chief of the 


judges, and he engaged to ascertain the 
real heir. The two claimants being sum- 
moned before him, he ordered them to 
stand behind a curtain, prepared for thye 
occasion, and to project their heads 
through two openings : when after hear- 
ing their several arguments, he would cut 
off the h^d <rf him who should be proved 
a slave. This they readily absented to ; 
the one from a reliance cm his Lonesty, 
the other from a confidence in the in^os- 
sibility of detection. Accordingly, each 
taking his place as ordered, thrust, bis 
head throu^b-a hole in the curtain. An 
officer stood in front, with a di awn sci- 
mitar in his hand, and the judge pro- 
ceeded to the examiuatiou. After a short 
debate, the judge cried out, “ Enough, 
enough, strike off the vilbdu s head I” 
and the officer, who watched the moment, 
leaped between the two youths .'•o sud- 
denly, and unexpectedly, that the impos- 
tor, startled at the brandished weapon, 
h^tily drew back his head, while the jew- 
eller’s son, animated by conscious secu^ 
rity, stood unmoved. The judge immedi- 
ately decided for the latter, and ordered 
the fraudulent slave to be taken into cus- 
tody to leceive the punishment due to his 
dialx>iical itigratitude ; while the court 
resounded vtdth shouts of applaud the 
it^emoi^s trial, ■ 


AN ACCOUNT 

OF 

A rhinoceros hunt in INDIA. 


Bhijwceeos liuntinghas I believe, si!l- 
jJom been painted, though I have known 
^everai sportsmen who have had good op- 
portunities of doing so ; perhaps there- 
fore, an account of a day iately passed in 
this nobie but dangerous diversion, .inay 
afford some gratidcatiou to your sporting 
readers. On the 25th uit. our Sbekarriea 
(or huntsmen), whom we had sent for 
information, brought us inteiiigence of a 
herd of seven or eight rhinoceros having 
Wkeii up their abode in a large swamp in 
a village near Baragnr, in the Nepal ter- 
ifeiry — on reaching the spot with onr 
el^^wnts, seven in number, and onr 
fhootiiigapparatus, we found that either 
dide of life 'bdse for about two hundred 


yards was clothed with glorious jungle 
or brushwood for every kind of savage 
game ; forming a cover of nearly ■ ten 
feet in height. We had seven gups, chig^- 
ly double barrelled ; five of the latter fijnr 
ounce rifles. Soon after our party (four 
in number) had entered the jungle, the 
piping, of the elephants, and the prints of 
rhinoceros’ feet, shewed our game to be 
near ; and indeed in less than a few mi- 
nutes we started two young ones about 
the size of a foil grown neel.ghae (a spe- 
cies of elk) and not nnlike that aniund ia 
colour. The first fire killed onpyiasi 
wounded the other severely, whkhi '■ofc- 
withstanding went oif at a smart eUt trot, 
bowling in a most hideous, maniiix. th« 
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old ones were soon collected round us by 
t>ie cries of their young, and three males 
of monstrous size, and frightful appear- 
•ance, charged our line with the utmost 
impetuosity — two of our elephants gave 
way, receiving the charge on their hinder 
parts, and were instantly upset. Those 
that stood firm were not knocked down, 
but staggered several paces by the shock ; 
my elephant was one that gave way, and 
my situation was far from laughable. The 
elephant often attempted to rise, but 
was as often laid flat by his antagonist, 
and at length with such force that 1 was 
thrown several yards into the lake, in a 
state of utter stupefaction — luckily falling 
on some willows I was saved from drown- 
ijig. T was not sOrry, on recovery, to 
find myself out of reach of the bom of 
my furious enemy, and of the shots of my 
friends, who, despairing of my escape, 
fired without ceremony. Their balls 
struck the inonster’.s body in several 
places without producing any effect — 
though from four ounce rifles— iit last a 
lucky one broke a large flake from his 
horn, and caused him to make off, turn- 
ing througli the thickets with astonishing 
strength and swiftness. We traced his 
footsteps for some miles, when being con- 
♦inced that he had taken to the forest, we 
returned to look after the others, deter- 
mined to search for him on a future ilay. 
On our way back, we fouu<l the yoting 
one we had wounded in the morning lay- 
ing dead ; both mast have been very 


young, for their horns were scarcely per- 
ceptible, and no scales appeared in theht 
breasts or slioulders. It was now past 
noon, and we had little hopes of flnding 
the others — when, on rounding a point 
of the lake, we roused them again, and 
after a chace of more than three hours, 
killed two, a male and female — they were 
not so bold now as we had reason to ex- 
pect. They seemed to have lost their 
courage with their leader to whom they 
were very inferior in size, but still their 
dimensions astonished us not a little ; the 
largest of them was above six feet high, 
and stronger in proportion than any ele- 
phant I ever saw ; the day was too far 
spent to admit of our taking a sketch of 
them, at which we were much vexed, for 
hitherto I believe, they have been very 
unfaithfully represented. No elephant* 
hut males of superior courage should he 
employed in this desperate sport. We 
have another wild animal in this neigh- 
bourhood as little known as the rhinoce- 
ros. Tile natives consider it of the elk 
kind, but it has no characteristic of tb» 
or any of the species of deer I have see« 
or read of— the horte of the male are re- 
markably thick and short — in every other 
respect they resemble more an Efiglitt 
brindled bull. 'I'hey are exceedingly shy 
and so!it.ary — seldom seen but on a bare 
inaccessible rock. 

Camp, K.E. Frontier, 
il/tty, 1815, 


DESCRIPTION 

OF A 

NEW AND SINGULAR PLANT. 


Name. 

The Bengal name is Baram CAamlali, 

Genut. 

It is similar in generic cliaractcr to the 
Hedysarum of Linnaeus, and may be rank- 
ri under that genus. — 

. Species. 

Hedysarum Slovens ! or an Heschyno- 
mine Slovens I 

Moot. 

The root is biennial, consisting of long 
Bnear fibres with few branches. 

Stem. 

-Thi* dumb geneiaUy divide* n^ the 


root into several (3n>7) smooth steals, 3 to 
4 feet high, and not thicker than a finger, 
sending off alternate, slender, virgate 
branches, covered with green smooth 
bark. 

Leaves. 

The leaves arise from the stems tsiS 
branches at one or two inches distaaee^ d* 
temate and temate^ with a hair} petufie 
one or two inches long, and 'two erect 
lanceolate stipnlae. The lobe* are oval, 
smooth, pde green on the harit, and the, 
middle Aartaee covered vidfli a pale bloom, 
diovb The nddflelobeif^reeor four indies 
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long and one broad. The winged lobes are fleeted, touching the stem or ^raneb. — ^The 


about one inch long and narrow, with 
short partial petioles, 'fhe lobes have 
small stipulae at their bases. In the lower 
leaves one or both winged lobes are frequent- 
^ wanting. 

Floieert. 

The flowers are of the papilionaceous 
hind, small, yellow, standing by pairs, 
upon long axillary and terminating spikes : 
te spikes and pods are covered with 
glutSoous bullated hairs. 

Calyx. 

The involucrum of the spike is an ovate, 
acute, concave, deciduous leaf, each em- 
bracing two flowers. — ^The empalement 
fa>m a green quadrifid, sub-bilabiate tube, 
becomes of a quadrangolar, belleshape, 
purple, and diaphanous.. 

Petals, 

The standard is subrotund, scarce emar- 
gp&tted, with converging asides. — ^Tlie 
wings are obovate, shorter than the keel. 
—The keel is obovate, compressed, as 
long as the standard, and open beloVv. 

Filaments. 

■ Nine united almost to the top, and one 
separate, five divisions short and ovate, 
five alternate, a little longer and cylindri- 
cal — ^The anther® are oblong and large. 

Pistil. 

. Tlte^geirmen is linear, compressed, and 
aslong as the filaments. — The style is su- 
bulate and ascending, . The stigma obtuse 
and pubescent. 

Legume. 

The pod is about two inches long, com- 
pressed narrow, a little incuned, emargi- 
nate at the joints in the inferior suture. 

Seeds. 

Ten compressed, reniform, small, shin- 
ii^ black or grey, with large, winged, ca- 
linate,^ white eyes. 

Place. 

in the gardens of Dacca in Bengal. 

SOU. 

Wet, red clay. 

Time. 

The seeds scatter in November, and the 
plant flowers in September following. 

Motion and Sleep. 

In the day the middle tobe of the leaf is 
kcffizontally extended. In Ae n%bt itbto- 


wings of the leaves are in continual mo>- 
tiou all day, either up and down, or in an 
oval or circular direction, which they per^ 
form by twisting their petioles. The qiit 
cuit of their motion is regularly performed 
in the space of two minutes : the motion 
downwards is quicker, and often by in- 
terrupted jirks, but the motion upwards 
is uniform : the two wings are generally 
moving in opposite directions : the motion 
is continued for some time after sun set, 
even when the branch is cul off, and if 
the branch is placed in water, a languid 
motion will continue for a day or more-; 
if the motion of a lobe is stopped for somp 
time, it still resumes its former motion 
whether up or down, whenever the obsta- 
cle is removed. When the leaves are agi- 
tated hy a strong wind, the motion of the 
lobes ceases, which shows that one mO' 
tion may be substituted for the other, md 
that free motion of the leaves of plants is 
necessary and salutary. 

Conjecture. 

Although this plant shews no irritabili, 
ty to the touch, yet it has a singular and 
striking analogy to animals, in labouring 
all day, and resting or sleeping all night.— 
That determinate motion after the brand 
is cut off, is similar to the motion of the 
hearts of mtimals after they are cut out, 
and probably, the design of nature is the 
same in both, to promote the circulation 
or propulsion of the fluids ; when plaids 
lose their leaves, they seem to exist only in 
the same dormant state as the sleeping ani- 
mals, without receiving increase : in this 
plant the diurnal motion ceases as soon as 
the process of fructification Is finished, 
and the plant gradually dies to the stems 
or roots. 

mUitf. 

It is no wonder that this strange plant 
should become an object of superstition, 
among an illiterate people; tm their day 
called Sunichur (Saturday) they cut off 
two lobes at the instant they approach to^ 
gether, and beat them up with the tongue 
of an owl; with this eompdsition did 
lover touches his favourite mistress, to 
make hercomply with bis wishes. 
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THE CONGO EXPEDITION. 


We have the painful duty to record the 
failure of the expedition to explore the 
river Congo, the death of Capt. Tuckey 
the commander; of all the scientific 
men and others. The journals of Cap- 
tain Tuckey aud the gentlemen in the 
acientific departments are, we under- 
stand, highly interesting and satisfactory, 
aafdr as they go ; and we believe they ex- 
tend considerably beyond the first rapids 
or cataract. An anxious zeal and over- 
eagerness to accomplish the objects of the 
expedition, and to acquire all the informa- 
tion that could possibly be obtained, seem 
to have actuated every one, from the la. 
mented commander to the common sea- 
man and private marine, and led them to 
attempt more than the human constitu- 
tion was able to bear. 

It appears that they arrived at the 
mouth of the Congo about the 3d of July, 
and leaving the transport (which only ac- 
companied them an inconsiderable dis- 
tance) , they proceeded in the sloop (which 
■was built purposely to draw little water) 
up the river, to the extent of one hundred 
and twenty miles, when her progress, and 
even riiat of her boats, was stopped by In- 
niperable difficulties, principally, we be- 
lieve, by the rapids, which they describe 
as impassable. Determining still on the 
further prosecution of the undertaking, 
the men were landed, and it was not un- 
til they had marched one hundred and 
fifty miles (being one hundred and twmity 
more than any white person had been bc- 
fo^ over a barren andexceedingly moun- 
tainous country, after experiencing the 
greatest privations from the want of water, 
and being entirely exhausted by fatigue, 
that they gave up the attempt. Hope en- 
abled many of them to retrace their 
route, and regain the vessel, but alas! 
■atuie had been completely worn out in 
most of them, for 1 understand twenty- 
five out of fifty-five died twenty-four hours 
^er their return, comprehending all the 
ammUific part of the expedition; and I 
believe only eight on board are now in a 
State to work the vessel ; but as their chief 
want seems to be nourishment, it is to be 
hoped the others will soon be brought 
cpnnd. Suspicions are entertmned that 
nmiy died by poismt administered by the 
IfiMks, but this perhsM nar he ttmtiei 
ifJttidlt notion. 


We subjoin a list of the gentlen^de- 
ceased — 

Captain Tuckey, commander of the ex- 
pedition, 3d of October. 

Lieut. Hawkey, lieutenant of the Congo. 

Mr. Professor Smith, botanist, from 
Christiana, Norway. 

Mr. Tudor, Comparative Anatomist. 

Mr. Cranch, collector of objects of Na- 
tural History. 

Mr. Galway, a friend of Capt. Tuckey, 
who volunteered from pure love of Science. 
*Mr. Eyre, the Purser. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, formerly mastdr, hav- 
ing succeeded in consequence of the deaths 
of the captain and lieutenant, haS fiidted 
with the Congo and Dorothy to BiAht. 

VVe feel a mournfal pleasure in toBf- 
municating the following letter, from 
Captain Tuckey to a friend in London) 
written whilst he was preparing tO pro- 
ceed by land. 

“ Banga Cooloo Yoilella, Aug. 211, 1B16, 

(ten miles above MaxteeU’s Cbart.^ 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I have at least leaefaed the n t sirt i f ! - 
tion that prevents the farther progress of 
the boats, the river being filled with toSfis, 
for upwards of fifteen miles, and the enr- 
reut running over them with a (great) 
velocity, precludes all idea of getting a 
course up it. The country is besides so 
mountainous, that it is equally nhpracti- 
cable to convey a boat land. 

“lam therefore about to proceeit with 
thirty men, as for as I can by land, t can 
gain no information from the natives, of 
the course or nature of the river hi^er 
up, so thus I go on feeling my way In the 
dark. Provisions are so scarce among 
the natives that I carry every thing with 
me, which is the greatest bar tomjf pro- 
gress . Our passage ont was- tevriWy tong, 
owing both to the lightness of the winds) 
the current, and the bad sailing nf fife 
vessels. The diary of our route might be 
useful to you, and I have no doubt otCl^ 
tain Hurd’s williOghess to let you sab K. 

“ I beg my best compUmriits 
lady and Mrs. JoUiflfe, iHeywaiAi*N^ 
to see me like a captain of a llitfdlW, in 
a cavern lighted by a candh) ldn& In 4 
bayonet, and surrounded iy Biosquets, 
and dirty soldiein and mniare, writing «is 
scrnwl on my 0“ taj 

Tlie eUaatft is l»9inrei 80 iood, «Bd 
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nights so pleasant, that we feel no incon- 
Tenience from our bivouac in the open air. 

“ I beg you to believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Yours very respectfully, 

“ J. H. TUCKEY.” 

'• J. Horsburgh, Esq." 

In concluding this melancholy account, 
we must not fail to notice as a very em- 
phatic circumstance, that Captain Tuckey, 
who commanded the expedition, has left a 


widow and four young children, the eldest 
not ten years' old, and the youngest born 
since his father’s departure for Africa. 

Captain Tuckey, our readers will scarcely 
need to be reminded, was an author of 
very considerable merit. We do not know 
that we could pointouta nioreusefuI,amns- 
ing, and instructive work in its department 
of knowledge, thanhiscompilationof Ma- 
ritime Geography, published a short while 
before he left England to return no more. 


POETRY. 


To the Editor. 

Sir, — Oblige me by inserting the ac- 
nompanying lines. The fair one for whose 
perusal they are intended, wili know their 
author under the signature of 

Romeo. 

Oh 1 thou whose love inspiring air 
Delights I yet gives a thousand woes ; 
My days decline in dark despair. 

My nights have lost their soft repose. 
Ah lovely let pity move 

Thy heart to soothe the pangs I feel. 
Still must I breathe iny ardent love. 

While others to thy beauties kneel. 
^Though their’s be now each pleasing art. 
With forttme’s smiles unknown to me, 

I once naight boast a simple heart 
In love with innocence and thee. 

pROH Broughton’s Hindoo Poetry. 
Her forehead some fair moon, her brows 
a bow. 

Love’s pointed darts her piercing eye- 
, , beams glow ; 

Ho toeath adds fragrance to the morning 
air. 

Ho well turned neck as polished ivory 
hiir;. 

Her teeth pomegranate seeds, her smiles 
^ soft lightnings are. 

H'O'&et light leaves of lotus on the lake. 
When with the passing breeze they gently 
shake ; 

Her movements graceful as the swan’s that 
laves ' 

Mis snowy plumage in the rippling waves ; 
Such, godlike youth! I’ve seen, a maid 
. so fair, 

.11|D gold more bright, more sweet than 
; .-.ftower-fed air. 

lathttillwre little poem, an old woman is sup- 
poawttqdeicribe to Konya, (KrUltnaJtbe charms of 
a nf aripb, Whb tike all her companions was a can- 
didale for hia notice- The poet haa indulged hia 
fancy in particularising her letersl attractions i 


and though it would scarcely be deemei a com- 
pliment, by a lover m Europe, to compare his 
mistress's smiles to lightnings, yet they wlio 
havewilnesed tlie pale beautifut lightning of a 
tropical evening, will feel Ihe truth and delicacy 
of the comparison. The simile of tlie lotus is not 
less just; whose velvet leaf always floats on tlie 
surface of the water, seeming scarcely to rest 
upon it. 

An Hindustannt Rechta, or Amatory 
Effusion in English Verse. 

Ah ! who hath from me torn my love ? 

Whose words so soft and sweetly flow. 
Who fondly still my heart to move. 

In soothing ever shared my woe. 

To whom shall I in anguish mourn ? 

Who now will hear my piteous sigh ? 
Ah ! would the lovely youth return. 
Whose form majestic glads the eye ! 

Oh absence ! why inflict such smart ? 

Pangs such as these I cannot bear ; 

Oh ! tfaongh he come to pierce my heart. 
His presence still that heartwonld cheer. 
Who hath not seen the dark abyss ? 

’Then let him come and view thine eyes; 
Or, mark how far, oh farfiom bliss. 
What clouds o’er all my nights arise. ■ ■ 
Thus ever, ever drown’d in tears. 
Preserving, aye, a pearly store ; 

The world with all it’s wealth appe^ 

To me a scene that charms no more. _ 

From the Gulistan of Sadi, 

A fellow distress’d with a pain in his eye. 
Had recourse to a farrier some balm to 
apply ; 

But his skiU to the four-footed bei^ 
confined, 

'The cure for a horse made this biped 
blind ; , - 

When upbraided, the farrier replied with 
a jeer. 

If you were not an asa, jrfay why ciittk' 
you (jci'c } 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Statements respecting the East In- 
dm College^ with an Appeal to Facts, in 
Eefutation of the Charges lately brought 
against it, in the Court of Proprietors. 
By the Her. T. R. Malthas, Piofessor 
of History anil Political Ecoiioniy in the 
laast-ltidia College, Hertfordshire, and 
Igte Fellow of Jesus College,CaiQbridge. 
&VO. Pp. 105. London. lt!17. 

This publication made its ap- 
pearance in the interval between 
the discussions which took place 
at 4he East-India House on the 
ISth Dec. and the 8th of Januaty, 
relative to the Company’s Civil 
College in Hertfordshire. On a 
subject of such deep importance as 
the education of those who are to 
be entrusted with the government 
of British India, it is most desira- 
ble that clear and impartial views 
should be entertained. By means 
of the daily prints, the widest cir- 
culation has been given to state- 
ments unfavourable to the tiMtita- 
tion. Justice demands that- the 
other side of the question should 
be patiently and dispassionately 
beam : and as we have in anotlier 
part, of the present number insert- 
ed an account of the debates above 
alluded to, we feel it likewise to 
be our duty to put the public in 
possession of the argument, and 
«cts which have been advanced in 
viMttCMioa -<^ the college in the 
very able and luminous production 
now before us. We shait aecord- 
ingly lay before our readers as fijil 
an abstract of it as our limits will 
allow. 

The object of Mr. Malthus in 
coming before the public is stated 
in the Preface : — 

The following statements, with the ex- 
ception of the last head, were written 
some time since, on account of a rumour 
then prevailing of charges being meditated 
in the Coart of Proprietors, which I 
thought were likely to be founded, in an 
ignorance of the real state of the college ; 
— of whal it had done, and what it was 
doing towards the accomplishment of the 
S^edhe objects for wUch U was founded. 

Astatic Joamoi— No. 14. 


Tlie silence of the Court of Proprietors 
on this subject, the quiet and good order 
of the college during the last year, and a 
great reluctance on my own part to ap- 
pear before the public on such an occasion, 
without a very strong necessity, withheld 
me from publishing. But it is impossible 
to be silent, under the uncontradicted im- 
putations brought forward in the Court of 
Proprietors, on the Idtli of December, 
when I know them to be unfounded. I 
no longer hesitate, therefore, to send 
what 1 liad written to the press, with the 
addition of a more specific refutation of 
the charges brought against the college, 
in the Court of Proprietors and elsewhere, 
at the present moment. 

He then proceeds to observe, 
that no step should be taken tov 
wards the alteration or the destruc- 
tion of the existing establishment, 
without thoroughly well consider- 
ing every p^rt of the subject, the 
whole of which he resolves into the 
following questions ; and the ans- 
wers which he suggests to those 
questions “ are intended to furnish 
some materials for the determinas- 
tion of the important points t6 
tvhich they refer.” 

I. What are the qualifications at pre- 
sent necessary for the civil service of the 
ICast-ln.iia Cumjiaiiy, in the administra- 
tion of their Indian territories? 

II. Has any rieftdency in those qualifi- 
cations been actually experienced in such 
a degree as to be injurious to the service 
in India t 

III. In order to secure the qiialificatioris 
required for the sen ice of the Company, 
is an appropriate establishment neces- 
sary' ? — and should it be of the nature of 
a school, or a college ? 

IV. Should such an establishment lie 
in England or in India } or shquM Ihers 
ho an establishment in both, countries,? 

V. Does it appear that the college ap- 
tnally established in Hertfordshire is upqn 
a plan calculated to supply that part of 
the appropriate education of the civil 
servants of the Company which oxight.fo 
be completed in Europe ? 

VI. Are the disturbances which ‘hw 
taken place in the East-India CoUcB®!^ 
be attributed to any radical antfiJseessMy 
evils inherent in its constitUll(» Mtd dis- 
cipline ; or to adventidousakitwaporary 
causes, which are likdytd-h# removed? 

VH, vUe the more gWerai charges 
which' have- lately he* brought agafott 
VoL, III. R 
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the college in the Court of Proprietors 
founded in truth ? or are they capable of 
a distinct refutation, by an appeal to facts ? 

The work itself is accordingly 
divided into seven sections, in 
which the above questions are, re- 
spectively considered. 

The first section consists wholly 
of a quotation from the “ Minute 
in Council” of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, dated August 18, 1800, 
containing the reasons which in- 
duced him to found a collegiate 
institution at Fort William. We 
shall insert only the concluding 
paragraph of this extract, which 
exhibits a masterly view of the 
duties to be discharged by the ci- 
vil servants of the Company, in 
the present state of India, and is 
quite decisive with regard to the 
qualifications required for that 
service. 

“ The civil seivants of the East-India 
Company, therefore, can no longer be 
considered as the agents of a commercial 
concern: they are, in fact, the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign : they 
must now he viewed in that capacity with 
a reference not to their nominal,' but to 
their real occupations. They are required 
to discharge the functions of magistrates, 
judges, ambassadors, and governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and ex- 
tensive relations of those sacred trusts 
and exalted stations, and under peculiar 
circumstances, which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of every public obligation, and 
the difficulty of every public charge. 
Their duties are. those of statesmen iii 
every other part of the world; with no 
other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opptwed by an unfavourable cli- 
mate, a foreign language, the peculiar 
usages and laws of India, and the manners 
of its inhabitants.” 

The second section contains fur- 
ther copious extracts from the 
same minute of August 18th, 1 800. 
The result is stated in the follow- 
ing decisive language of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley: — 

“ It must be admitted that the great bo- 
dy of the civil servants in Bengal is not at 
present sufficiently qualified to discharge 
tire duties of the several arduous stations 
te the administration of tliis empire ; and 

it is particularly deficient in the ju- 
aicid, fiscal, financial, and political 
bruMi^ of tlie government, 


“ The state of the civil services of Ma- 
dras and Bombay is still more defective 
than that of Bengal.” 

The above statement is power- 
fully confirmed by Mr. Edmon- 
stone, who in his speech at the 
public disputation held at the Col- 
lege of Fort William on the 27th 
July 1815, strongly notices the 
former defects in the education of 
the civil servants.. The same en- 
lightened person likewise adverts 
in his address, to the argument in 
favour of the sufficiency of the old 
system, founded on the progres- 
sive power and prosperity of the 
British dominion in India : an ar- 
gument the value of which he re- 
marks will be greatly diminished 
by taking into calculation the ad- 
vantages which have probably 
been lost by the defective qualifi- 
cations of the Company’s servants 
under that formersystem. P. 20, 2 1 . 

To these statements and infe- 
rences, another consideration of 
the greatest importance and truth 
is added by Mr. Malthus himself; 
viz : that although circumstances 
rarely fail to generate the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the purposes 
of militmy acquisition, and for the 
very highest departments of go- 
vernment, they never can be ex- 
pected to produce a full and regu- 
lar supply of such functionaries as 
are necessary for Uie internal good 
government of an immense popu- 
lation. Nothing but an improved 
system of education can provide, 
in adequate abundance, the ac- 
quired knowledge, the cultivated 
intellect, the habit of industry and 
application demanded for these 
great purposes:— Such an educa- 
tion therefore, was by no means 
“ an imaginary and theoretical, 
but a real and practical want ; a 
want which, in some way or other 
required unquestionably to be sun- 
plied.” P. P 

In the ^ird section is discussed 
the question whether an appropri- 
ate seminary is required fat the 
education of the civil servants, 
and whether it |hould he in 
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nature of a school or a college? 
As these are points on which the 
public opinion has been much di- 
vided, it will be proper that Mr. 
M. should be heard somewhat at 
length on this part of the inquiry. 

In the first place it is obvious 
that neither our public schools or 
umVersities could provide the re- 
quisite instruction in the Asiatic 
languages. The specific wants of 
the service, therefore, evidently 
pointed to some appropriate insti- 
tution : and if so, Mr. Malthus 
contends most powerfully for the 
propriety of its assuming a colle- 
giate form. 

At the time that the establishment in 
Hertfordshiie was founded, the plan of 
teneral education projected by the Mar- 
<[Uis Wellesley at the college in Calcutta 
had been gi ven up, and the lectures were 
confined exclusively to the oriental lan- 
guages. It was necessary, therefore, with 
a view to the quaiifications acknowlodgeil 
to be required in the service, to commence 
a plan of more general study in England ; 
and for thiq purpose a school was unfit. 

At a school which the boys would leave 
at an early age, little more could be learnt 
with advantage than at the usual semina- 
ries of the country. If the age of pro- 
ceeding to India was in general not later 
than sixteen, there would certainly be 
ample time for tlie acquisition of the oii- 
cntal languages iii that country before a 
writer could be employed, or at least, be- 
fore he ought to be employed, in any offi- 
cial situation beyond that of copying- 
clerk ; and the advantage which lie would 
gain bycommencingtheoriental languages 
at school would be so trifling as not near- 
ly to counterbalance the time employed on 
them. 

It will hardly he contended, that boys 
under the age of sixteen are fit to com- 
mence that course of general reading 
which may be considered as appropriate 
to their future destination ; and an at- 
tempt to introduce such a system would 
inevitably occasion the complete sacrifice 
of classical studies, with scarcely a possi- 
bility of substituting any thing in their 
stead but that mercantile education, so 
strongly reprobated by Lord Wellesley. 

With regard to conduct, — the strict dis- 
cipline and constant superintendence of a 
sdiool would be but a bad preparation for 
the entire independence, and complete 
freedom from all restraint, which would 
await them on their arrival at Calcutta ; 
and as long as they continue to proceed to 
India at the age of school-hoys, whether 
ajre takes from as appu^ste esta^ 


blisliment, or from the common schools 
of the country, nothing is done towards 
removing or mitigating the dangers arising 
from this cause. 

If to tliese considerations be added the 
objections which h.tve been made to an 
appropriate establishment for India, as 
tending to generate something like an In- 
dian caste (objections wliicli might have 
some weiglit if the exclusive education 
commenced as early as twelve or thirteen), 
it may safely be concluded that any expen- 
diture of the Company in an appropriate 
school would not only be entirely wasted, 
but would probably be the means of giving 
them .servants of less powerful minds, and’ 
inferior general abilities, than if they bad 
been taken promiscuously from the com- 
mon schools of the country. 

To accomplish the particular object pro- 
posed some institution was required, 
which was adapted to form the under- 
standings of persons above the age of 
mere boys, where a more liberal system 
of discipline might be introduced ; and 
where, instead of being kept to their 
studies solely by the fear of immediate ob- 
servation and punishment, they might 
learn to be influenced by the higher mo- 
tives of the love of distinction and the 
fear of disgrace, and to depend for suc- 
cess upon their own diligence and self- 
control j upon the power of regulating 
their own time and attention ; and on 
habits of systematic and persevering ap- 
plication, when out of the presence of 
their teachers. Nothing but an institu- 
tion approaching in some degree to, a col- 
lege, and possessing some degree of col- 
lege liberty, could either generate such 
habits, or properly develop the different 
cliaracters of the young persons educated 
in it ; and mark with sufficient precision 
the industrions and the indolent, the able 
and the deficient, the well-disposed and 
the turbulent. Nothing, in sliort, but an 
institution at which the students would 
remain till eighteen or nineteen, could be 
expected properly to prepare them for the 
acquisition of those high qualifications, 
which had been stated from the best au- 
thority to be necessary for a very lagge 
portion of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, in order to enaltle them to discharge 
their various and important duties with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the 
service. 

It was to be expected that the 
jealousy of patronage, and the 
dread of expense, would 
weaken the effect of these obvious 
and forcible consideratipB*> and 
would determine raan^ .to prefer a 
school to a cuUeg^. it were ne- 
to chmebc^eeu the .two 
R 2 
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€>(418. The early conclusion of a 
scholastic education, and the ear- 
ly commencement of the career 
io India, would remove much of 
the objection on th^ score of ex- 
pense, and parents would presume 
that the terrors of the birch would 
enforce such discipline, that there 
would be but little danger of the 
loss of an appointment. In this 
however” (Mr. M. observes) “they 
would probably find themselves 
mistaken.” 

Birch supports discipline, only because 
it is itself supported by the fear of expul- 
sion : remove this fear, and the effect of 
the rod will soon cease. In almost all 
cases, the phjsical force is on the side of 
the governed ; aiid few youtlis of sixteen 
WQiilJ submit to be flogged if they did not 
know that imnjediate expulsion would be 
the consequence of their refusal. If the 
£ast-Ind.a Company had an establishment 
tor the education of boys from thirteen to 
sixteen, there is great reason to believe 
that without tlie usual gradation of ages 
from uiue and ten upwards, and with any 
hesitation in resorting to the punishment 
of expulsion on all the usual occasions, it 
would scarcely be pos.^ible to enforce pro- 
per obedience ; and the rod itself would 
probably be one of the piincipal causes of 
rcsistance and rebellion. 

A school therefore, besides excluding 
at once the great object in view— an edu- 
cation fitted for the higher offices of the 
government — seemed to present no one 
intelligible advantage over a college, but 
that of diminishing, in a smaller degree, 
tlic patronage of the directors. Thus ad- 
vantage, to tliC honoui of the court, was 
not regarded, in comparison of the ad- 
vantages which their Indian tenitories 
might derive from the improved education 
of their civil servants ; and a college was 
determined upon. 

Our Hmits will not allow us to 
follow Mr. M. through the inquiry, 
which he has conducted with such 
consummate ability, in the fourth 
section. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that he has succeeded most 
fully in demonstrating, that, on 
the whole, the present system of 
education in the two establish- 
tnents,at Hertford and at Calcutta, 
«onipared with a reguhir unirer- 
course in India, is “ much 
“■■aierB economical, nruch more 
■** efitsent with regard to general 
« kn<nHt)dge, and mtpoatd to nmeh 


“ fewer difficulties widi regard to 
“ discipline, and to personal dis* 
“ sipation and extravagance.”— 
P.45. 

The 5th section exhibits in de- 
tail the whole system of discipline 
and instruction at the existing col- 
lege in England. We should most 
gladly present the whole of it to 
the public if it were not too long 
for insertion. With regard to the 
instruction, it appears that the 
lectures are so conducted as 
to require previous preparation, 
and to encourage most effec- 
tually, habits of industry and ap- 
plication. They embrace the sub- 
jects of Classical Literature, the 
Oriental Languages, the Elements 
of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, the Laws of England, 
General History, and Political 
Qiconomy. Public examinations 
take place twice a year in all these 
departments, at which emulation 
and industry are excited by the 
award of medals, prizes, and hono- 
rary distinctions. The result of 
these arrangements may be fairly 
estimated by the following declara- 
tion of Mr. M. which we presume 
nothing would have induced him 
to hazard but the fullest confidence 
of its accuracy. 

There are four or fire of the proftssors 
thoroughly conversant with university 
examinations, who can take upon them- 
selves to affirm that tliey hare never wit- 
nessed a greater proportion of various and 
successful exertion in the course of their 
academical experience than has appeared 
at some of the examinations at the East- 
India coiiege. 

However, as the college has 
been established ten years, it will 
naturally be asked, have the bene- 
ficial effects of it been practically 
perceived and acknowledged in 
India ? On this point the most un- 
exceptionable testimony is pro- 
duced relative to the conduct, cha- 
racter, and attainments of thoK 
whom the collie has sent forth. 

The following is the language of 
Lord Minfco, who, in LSIO, after 
Botioag pafticaiail^ santesuidenta 
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who had greatly distinguished 
themselves, adds, 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I do 
a further justice to the Hertford college, by 
remarking, tliat the official reports and 
returns of oar college will shew the 
studeuts who have been translated from 
Hertford to Fort Willhim to stand 
honourably distinguished for regular 
attendance,— for obedience to the sta- 
tutes and discipline of the college,~for 
orderly and decorous demeanour, — 
fiM* moderatiou In expense, and conse- 
quently in the amount of their dei>t ; — 
and, in a word, for tliose decencies of 
conduct which denote men well born, 
and characters well trained, I make 
this observation with tbe more satis- 
factica, as I entertain an earnest \\ish 
to find it proved that the preliminary 
tolUon and general instruction atfordt d 
to the succeeding generations (,f the 
Company’s seiTaiits at Hertford will be 
found of more extensive (I should be dis- 
posed to say, moie valuable) iisduence 
even for India, tliau a greater or smaller 
degi*ee of proficiency in a languaite or 
two of the Fast can prove at titat early 
period,” 

In 1812 the following passage 
occurs in a letter from the college 
council of Fort William to Uie Go- 
yernor General in Cotincil, dated 
December 29. 

We take the liberty of ivpcating in 
this place the observaiions m.ulo h\ tlic 
right honourable the visitor, in his 
speech, pronounced at the di'puTation, 
holdeii 22d Septc’niber, 1810, that the 
improvemenr (a ury g.eat and ceneral 
one) which we have thought ourselves 
warranted in asserting, has been very 
conspicuous in the conduct of the stu- 
dents who bare passed throuch the col- 
lege at Hertford. We trust and be- 
lieve that this is no aaiidental circum- 
stance ; but at all events, the fact Is, 
ill our opinion, certain, that, due re- 
gard being paid to numbers, no similar 
institution can afford a greater propor- 
tion of young men more distiugui**lied 
by the raannere of gentlemen, and gene- 
ra oon'ectneas and propriety of deport- 
went, than the present student^ of the 
Collie of Fort William.” 

h Similar testimony is contained 
in a letter from Captain Roebuck 
to the College Council of Fort 
William, Nov. 10, 1812. 

At the public disputation, 1B15, 
Mr. Edmonstone, then acting as 
visaitor, after adverting to a chaotge 
better of 


the students, proceeds to observe, 
— “ this gratifying improvement 
‘‘ may, perhaps be traced to sour- 
“ ces beyond this esiablishmeM/* 
evidently alluding to the acknow- 
ledged effects of the iustitutioiii ia 
England. — P. 55. 

'Fhfsc public testimonies from the col- 
lege at Calcutta are confirmed by the ac- 
counts of iudhiduals who have returned 
from India within the last six or seven 
years, who agree in stating that what has 
been sometimes called the New School of 
Writers at Calcutta is veiy superior in- 
deed, both in conduct and attainments, 
to those who were sent out upon the old 
^ystem. 

We cannot insert the varioas 
testimonies which are produced 
Mr. M. to prove the efficacy of the 
Englisli college in abridging tbe 
period of Oriental study in India. 
The public, however, should be 
cautioned against the idea that the 
design of the college embraced a 
very deep or extended cultivation 
of tbe Asiatic tongues in England. 
And, accordingly. Lord Miuto, at 
the public disputation of 18IS, 
after speaking of the limited know- 
ledge of Oriental languages ac- 
quired at the Hertford college, 
observes, 

“• It i' not tn Tic conchuted from thence 
that the time altotied to attendance on 
that institution has been uuproiitabitr 
spent ; because most wisely, in my 
opinion, tlie preliminary education of 
the Company’s youns servants is nert 
confined to studies merely Oriental ; 
but, tocether with the classical instruc- 
tion of the West (without whicli no 
F.nylisli gentleman is on a level with his 
fellows), I understand that a founda- 
tion of polite liferature is laid, and tlrat 
the door is opened at least, and the pi- 
pil’s mind attracted, to the elemmts of 
useful science ; the seeds of which be^ 
ini' sown, a taste for intellectual exer- 
cise and enjoyment Is implanted, which 
Ecldnm fails to develop and mature these 
first germs of knowledge at the appoiMa- 
cd season." 

then, an elementary. Isfiow- 
ledge of the Asiatic huig«lilg>e8, 
with’the foundations ofa sowjd and 
liberal European educt^oa, and 
the acquisition- eS baidct of self- 
maaf^emOnt eoited.'i* an early »- 
-trotiuatiaB if tfcWte 
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ore ttte great objects for which the 
college was founded, it would seem 
that these are testimonies as satis- 
factory as the short period of its 
existence will allow, to shew that 
it is accomplishing the purposes 
©fits establishment 

The discipline of the college, 
Mr. M. allows, (in sect. 6.) has not 
been so successful as its literature : 
but he protests against the idea 
that indecorum or disorder is the 
Osual condition of the college. He 
even asserts, on his personal know- 
ledge and experience, that, on the 
contrary, in ordinary times it ex- 
hibits a scene of exemplary pro- 
priety and regularity. He pro- 
ceeds in this section, however, to 
consider the causes of its partial 
failure in point of discipline. Some 
of these he admits, may to a cer- 
tain extent be inherent in the con- 
stitution of the establishment. 

1. In the first place, the age of 
residence at the college, viz from 
fifteen or sixteen to eighteen or 
nineteen, is notoriously the most 
diCBcult to govern ; and a system 
of collegiate education must be at- 
tended with considerable embar- 
rassments in its application to that 
period of life. — P. 65. 

2. A second permanent difficulty 
may arise from the probable dis- 
inclination of some of the students 
to the East-India service. — P. 66. 

3. The third cause of weakness 
is one which at first sight might 
appear to be a source of strength, 
namely, the great interest which 
every student has at stake, and the 
consequent severity of the punish- 
ment of expulsion ; a severity so 
great that it never can be resorted 
to without extreme hesitation and 
reluctance. This unwillingness is, 
of course, readily perceived by the 
students themselves, and operates 
as a powerful encouragement to 
disobedience. 

It is obvious that these natural 
disadvantages demand every pos- 
sible support and assistance to 
counteract them, and to secure a 
of sucii steadiness, uni' 


formity, decision, promptness, and 
impartiality, as are essential to the 
administration of all discipline. It 
would appear from Mr. Malthus’ 
account of the early history of the 
college, that such a system was not 
followed from the beginning. 

In the original foundation of the college, 
it was not thought e.’ipedicnt by its foun- 
ders to intrust the power of expulsion 
to the collegiate authorities. As expul- 
sion involved the loss of a very valuable 
appointment, the directors wished to re- 
serve it in their own hands ; and, in all 
cases of great impoitance, the principal 
and profes.sors weie directed to report to 
the committee of college, and to wait their 
decision. It was in consequence lielieved 
by many students, that, unle.ss the offence 
was peculiarly flagrant, they would mn 
little ri.sk of losing their appointments, 
and that their powerful friends in the 
India-Honse would make common cause 
with them in defeating the decisions of the 
college council. This opinion seems to 
have commenced early, and to have dif- 
fused itself pretty generally ; and there is 
little doubt that it contributed to facilitate 
the rise of that spirit of insubordination 
which began to manifest itself in the third 
year' after the college was established. It 
must be obvious that no steady system of 
discipline couhl be maintained while the 
principal and professors were, on every 
important occasion, to appeal with uncer- 
tain effect to another body, where the stu- 
deuthoped that his personal interest would 
prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet 
this continued to be the constitution of 
the college for a period of six years, dur- 
ing which there were three considec^le 
disturbances. On these occasions, of 
cour-'C, the directors were called in; and 
although the more enlightened and disin- 
terested portion of them, who .saw the ne- 
cessity of an improved education for their 
servants in India, were, unquestionably, 
disposed to do every thing that was proper 
to .support the discipline ; yet, the pro- 
ceedings respecting the college were 
marked by an extraordinary want of ener- 
gy, promptness, and decision, and indi- 
cated in the most striUng manner the(f»- 
turbing effects of private and contending 
interests. On occasion of the last of these 
distnrbdiices in particular (that of 1812 ), 
the management of which the court 
took entirely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in 
town for above a month ; and afterenternig 
into the most minute details, and subje^ 
ing all the parties to repeated examina- 
tions at the India-House, came to no final 
decision, 'fhe case was then referred 
back again to the college comufil, who 
were deeired to select for 9p«lsion a cei^ 
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tain number of those concerned, who 
should appear to them to have been the 
most deeply engaged as lingleaders, and 
the least entitled to a njitigation of sen- 
tence on the score of character. When 
this was done, and a sentence of e-xpulsion 
passed in consequence on five students, a 
subsequent vote of the court restored them 
alt to the service, and they were sent out 
to India without even completing the 
usual period of residence at the college ! 1 ! 

A spirit of insubordination, Mr. 
M. remarks, is the natural growth 
of such circumstances as these, 
and it is not surprising, that even 
the ample powers which have since 
been legally vested in the princi- 
pal and professors, should as yet 
have been insufficient for the com- 
plete and radical correction of the 
evil : especially as he asserts, that 
the authorities of the college have 
still to contend against a spirit 
of hostility from without, which 
practically defeats the exercise of 
those powers, by regularly putting 
the college, as it were, on its de- 
fence for a long period after any 
severe sentence has been passed, 
and by undermining those feeliags 
of respect among the governed, 
which are the best security for 
obedience andsubordination — Pp. 
73 , 74 ., 75 . 

After some further observations 
on the absolute necessity of the 
power of expulsion, both for the 
preservation of discipline and for 
the protection of the best interests 
of the service, Mr. M. concludes 
this part of the subject with the 
following remarks : 

The collegiate authorities now legally 
possess the power both ot expelling, and 
of refusing certificates ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, from the disposition shewn by the 
founders and patrons of the college, and 
that part of the public connected with 
India, in every case where the loss of an 
appointment is in question, a full supjiort 
in the exercise of this power cannot be 
depended upon ; although there can be 
no doubt that every act of collegiate pu- 
nishment that is unopposed and unques- 
tioned tends to render such acts in future 
less necessary ; and every act that is so 
opposed and questioned tends to increase 
the probability of the recurrence of that 
nenduct which had called it forth. 

U thu difficulty coold be removed, ^ 


best hopes might be entertained of the 
result. And if the college were so sup- 
ported, as to enable it gradually to subdue 
the spirit of insubordination, by removing 
refractory and vicious characters without 
clamour or cavil, and to exercise its dis.. 
cretiouary powers in refusing certificates, 
according to the letter and spirit ot its 
statutes, and with a view to the real in- 
terests of the service and the good of In- 
dia, there is the strongest reason to pre- 
sume, from the testimonies of wliat the 
college has already done, aud the further 
good effects which might be confidently 
expected from the results just adverted to, 
that it would answer, in no common de- 
gree, the imTOrtant purpose for which it 
was intended. 

In section seven Mr. M. ad- 
verts more particularly to the 
charges which have been recent- 
ly circulated against the insti- 
tution. In answer to those charges 
he again appeals to the ample tes- 
timonies from India, referred to 
above ; and asserts that Mr. Hume, 
instead of consulting competent 
and disinterested judges, 

Seems to have sought for the character of 
the college from fathers irritated at the 
merited punishment of their sous, and 
from some Hertfordshire country gentle- 
men, tremblingly alive about their game, 
— two of the most suspicious quarters 
from n’hieh information could possibly be 
obtained. 

With regard to the individual 
alluded to by Mr. Hume, as having 
become an outcast of society from 
the contagion of the East India 
College, Mr. M. challenges him to 
produce the name of the person in 
question. 

Let his previous character be traced ; 
and let it be seen, by an appeal to facts, 
whether he was not much more likely to 
corrupt others than to be corrupted Bhn- 
self. His example indeed could hardly have 
failed to produce a most pernicious effect, 
if the good sense and moral feelings o/the 
great majority of the students had not in- 
duced them, from the very first term of 
his residence, to shun his society. 

The appointment of the PlBB- 
cipal to be a Justice of, 
Peace is a subject which tgpBM 
to have been strangely misetmeeiv- 
ed. “ Dr. Batten,” obawipw Mr. 
M., “as a clerOTnaan hiiwg * 
aidoable ben^e MUncohishi^, 
u *0 beewfts 
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justiee as any magistrate on the 
bench.” The appointment was 
expressly recommended by Lord 
Buckinghamshire, then President 
of the India Board. It has never 
yet been used, and probably never 
will, in maintenance of discipline : 
and ‘'wiEh regard to the scandalous 
and libellous insinuation” in a para- 
graph of the Times newspaper, 
(shamefully and falsely ascribing 
the death of one of the students to 
his commitment for a criminal 
breach of the peace within the 
walls of the College), Mr. M. says, 
“ Let every inquiry be made on 
the subject, and the more minute 
and accurate it is, the more agree- 
able will it be to the College.” 
P. 87, 88, 89. 

It is quite needless to dwell on 
Mr. M.’s reply to the complaints 
of Mr. Randle .lackson, that a 
collegp education was too aspiring 
for persons destined for “weighing 
tea, counting bales, and measuring 
muslins.” By the India Register 
it appears that of 442 persons in 
the civil service, only seventy-two 
have any connection with trade ; 
and even these. Lord Wellesley 
says, should have many of the qua- 
lifications of statesmen. " Such 
being the facts, is it not obvious 
thf^the education of the civil ser- 
vanta should be fitted for the im- 
poitant stations fiOed by the great 
^ thensv and dtat those who 
are comparatively unsuccessfid in 
improvement should supply de- 
partments in which less abilities 
are required ?" P. 92. 

For the literary proficiency of the 
students, Mr. Malthus appeals to 
facts and documents, for the pur- 
pose of establishing that in this re^ 
spect the College answers its pur- 
pose, not with Utopian perfection, 
but of least in an- equal degree with 
any other known seminary, either 
scholastic or collegiate. 

■ In reply to Mr. Jackson's doc- 
^ine, “ that those who cannot un- 
derstand should be made to feel,” 
Mr.M. shews, bey<md all contro- 
versy, it is idle to rely on flog- 


ging alone for the support of dis- 
cipline, or the enforcement of 
industry, since that, or any other 
subordinate punishment, must ul- 
timately owe its efficacy to 
power of expulsion. He adds. 

Those who go out to India must and 
will be men the moment they reach the 
country, at whateveV age that may be j 
and there they will he immediately ex- 
posed to temptations of no common mav- 
nitnde and danger. To prepare them for 
this ordeal, Mr. Jackson and the silly 
writers in the 'limes recommend their 
hs-ing whipped till the last hour of their 
getting into their ships. T own it appears 
to me that the obieet is more likely to be 
attained by a gradual initiation into a 
greater degree of liberty, and a greater 
habit of depending upon themselves, than 
is usual at schools, carried on for two or 
three years previously, in Some safferplace 
than Calcutta. 

The objections to caps and gowns 
seem scarcely to deserve- notice. 
They form a badge extremely use- 
ful for the purpose of discipline ; 
and as for the supposed jealousy of 
the universities on this subject, 
“ every rational man belonging to 
them must heartily laugh at the 
laudable zeal of the London citi- 
zens to inspire them with a becom- 
ii^ dread of such horrible usurpa- 
tion.” P.99. 

We shall conclude with an ex- 
tract which exhibits concisely Mr. 
M/s’ vdew- of the ^fficulties -witb 
which the College has to contend ; 

Among these are the multiplicity of its 
governors, consisting not only of the Court 
of Directcffs, but of the Court of Propti/E- 
tors ; — the vaiiety of opioiaus autoilg 
them, some being for a college in England, 
some for a college in Calcutta, soine for 
a school, and some for nothing at all ; — 
the constant discussion arising iix>m this 
variety of opinion, which keeps ap a con- 
stant expectation of change; — ^theinterest 
of individuals to send out their sons as 
early, and with as little expense of edu- 
cation, as passible, an interest too strong 
for public spirit the very minute and 
circumstantial details, iu all the proceed- 
ings of the college which are required, •> 
be seen by all the ladies and geutleoun 
■who are proprietors of India stock ;—4lle 
impossibility of sending a student aw^ 
without creating a clamour from one end 
of London to the other, greatly aggravated 
and lengthened by the power' dins fur- 
nisbed, of debating every ibef of the pro- 
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ceedings ; — the chances that the details 
above adverted to will enable some inge- 
nious lawyer to find a flaw in the pro- 
ceedings, with a view to their reversal ; — 
the never-ending applications made to the 
college, when a student is sent away, for 
re-admission, assuming every conceivable 
form of flattery and menace ; — the opinion 
necessarily formed, and kept up in this 
way among the students, that sentences, 
though passed, w41 not be final ; — and, 
above all, the knowledge they must have, 
from the avowed wish of many of the 
proprietors of East India stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would be 
agreeable to them. 

How is it possible to answer for the 
conduct of young men, under such power- 
ful excitements from without i For my 
own part, I am only astonished that the 
college has been able to get on at ail, under 
these overwhelming obstacles ; and that 
it has got on, and done great good too, 
(which 1 boldly assert it hasi, is no com- 
mon proof of its internal vigour, and its 
capacity to answer its object. 

The above passage we consider 
as extremely important, because if 
the \ statement be accurate, it es- 
tablishes this point, at least, that, 
though there may have been faults 
in the internal administration of 
the college ; yet there have been 
external causes at work, abundant- 
ly sufBcient to account for a still 
more extensive failure than has 
actually taken place in the order 
and discipline of the institution : 
and if these causes should remain 
in undiminished fo''ce, it appears 
that they must he equally injurious 
either to a college or a school. 

Whatever may be the fate of the 
question which has been raised on 
this subject, and which it seems is 
not yet finally disposed of, every 
friend to the prosperity and honour 
of the Company, must heartily de- 
fweeate the tons of intemperate 
and sweeping accusation which in 
various quarters has been levelled 
agmnst the institution. Such 
bitter and contemptuous language 
cannot but be. productive of mis- 
chief and injustice. 1 f the college 
fails to answer the purpose of its 
foundation, let it be reformed or 
destroyed. But the question is 
surely one of no ordinary mcmient ; 
and all the discusKona midi relate 
Anatk /oKm.—No. 


to it ought to be conduefed with 
that calm, dispassionate, and im- 
partial spirit which becomes all in- 
quiries of magnitude and difficulty'. 
It is with a view to promote that ' 
spirit that we have laid before the 
public, almost without comment, 
so full an abstract of Mr. Malthus’s 
perspicuous and candid perform- 
ance. Those, however, who are 
desirous of being in possession of 
the full strength of that side of the 
question, ought certainly to content 
themselves with nothing short of an 
attentive perusal of the work itself. 

A Vietv of the History, Literature, 
anil Religion of the Hindoos. By the 
Rev. \\\ Ward. 

{Concluded from pagetO.) 

In a very learned dissertation on 
the “ Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindoos,” by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
the fifth volume of Asiatic Re- 
searches, the reader will find a 
considerable portion of the state- 
ments in these volumes confirmed 
by extracts immediately taken from 
the puranas. That dissertation ex- 
hibits a w ondei’ful display of super- 
stition in every varied form which 
the blindest bigotry can assume. 
The prayers which accompany 
those ceremonious rites are nearly 
all addressed to elementary deities ; 
particularly to the solAb fire, 
the generator of all things, and to 
WATER, the genial nourisher and 
sustainer of all things. In it will 
be found a very honourable attes- 
tation to the truth of all that has 
been advanced by Mr. Ward in 
those preliminary strictures in the 
first volume, from which we havd 
already given such ample extracts, 
Both productions incontestably 
prove that the theology of 
at least, as generally understow 
and practised, is a gross and 
cal theology ! Some refined ifewits 
may, indeea, penetrate bdahn the 
veil, and behold and the 

scPRKM* DEixY who fiwned those 
elments ; but of the peo* 

Vol.UI. S 
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]ple are, to all intents and purposes, 
idolaters, ever prompt to vene- 
rate the objects of sense, and ser- 
vilely obedient to the dictates of a 
tyrannical priesthood. Well may 
the virtuous indignation of our 
Serampore missionary be roused 
by the perpetration, almost before 
Jiis eyes at Jagannath, of the ne- 
farious practices that accompany 
those sanguinary sacrifices of both 
bestial and human victims ; at the 
tortures inflicted without remorse ; 
the anguish endured without a 
groan ; at the legislator who could 
command them, and the infernal 
deity who could alone be pacified 
by tliem. 

It is not, however, merely the un- 
equalled cruelty of these bloody sa- 
crifices that inflames his resentment, 
theutX^xvoantoJ'deccnry displayed in 
their festivals ; the Uiscivious dance, 
and the obscene song, which at the 
DURGA festival, where he was a 
visitor, and of which the reader has 
seen his interesting account — these 
evince in the degenerate Hindu, 
such a deep taint of sensual guilt, 
as far surpasses the enormities that 
prevailed in the ancient Baccliic 
festivals. On this subject there is 
one passage in Mr. Ward’s work, 
which was accidentally neglected 
to be inserted in our preceding 
article ; but which is of too impor- 
tant a nature to be wholly omitted, 
and, ^erefore, before we finally 
close the first volume, shall be here 
presented to the reader, as a point- 
ed comment upon the atrocities 
there exhibited to his astonished 
view. The concluding sentiment of 
this extract is equally judicious 
and pious. 

lu short, tlie characters of the gods, 
and the licentiou.snes,s which prevails at 
their festivals, an<l ahoiinds in their po- 
piriar work's, with the cnervatine n.iltire 
of the climate, hare made the Hiudfws 
the most effeminate and corrupt people 
OB earth. I have, in the course of this 
work, cxhihiretl so many proofs of this 
feet, that I will not again disgust the 
r^er by going into the subject. Suffice 
it t® say, that fidelity to marriage vows is 
almOTt loiknowu among the Hindoos ; 
the iuteicouise of the sexes approaches 


very near to that of the irrational ani- 
mals. The husband almost invariably 
lives in criminal intercourse during the 
pupilage of his infant wife ; and she, if 
shcltecoines a widow, cannot marry, and 
in consequence,- being destitute of a pro- 
tector and of every moial principle, be- 
comes a willing prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible 
iiniuber of human victims which annually 
fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured 
on an e.stimate of the number of Hindoos 
who annually perish, the victims of the 
braiimiiiical religion; (vol. ii. p. 127,) 
and have supposed, that they cannot 
aiuoiiiit to less than 10,500 '. Every addi- 
tional information I obtain, and the opi- 
nions of the best informed persons with 
whom 1 am acquainted, confirm me in 
the opinion, that this c.stimate is too low, 
that the havock is far greater, hoivever 
difficult it may be to bring the mind to 
contemplate a scene of horror which out- 
does all that has ever been perpetrated in 
the name of religion by all the savage na- 
tions put together. These cruelties, to- 
gether with the contempt which the Hin- 
doos feel for the body as a mere tempo- 
ral y shell, cast off at pleasure, and the 
disorganizing effects of the cast, render 
them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel : 'of 
which their want of every national pro- 
Mtioii tor tlie destitute; their leaving 
innliitiidos to petish before their own 
doors, impitied and even unnoticed ; the 
iuluiman manner in which they burn the 
bodies of their deceased relations, and 
their savage triumph when spectatois of 
a widow burning in the dames of the fu- 
neral pile, are awful examples. 

But to know the Hindoo idolatry as it 
IS, a person most wade through the filth 
of the thirty-six pnuranus and ether po- 
pular books — he must read and hear the 
modern popular poems and songs — he 
must follow the brahmun through his 
midnight orgies, before the image of Ka- 
lee, and other goddesses ; or he mast ac- 
coiiipaiiy him to the nightly revels, the 
jatras, and listen to the filthy dialogues 
which are rehearsed respecting Kristina 
and the daughters of tlie milkmen ; or 
he hiiist watch him, at midnight, chok- 
ing, with the nrad and waters of the 
Ganges, a wealthy rich relation, while 
in the delirium of a fever; or, at the 
same hour, while murdering an unfaith- 
ful wife, or a .supposed domestic enemy ; 
burning the body before it is cold, and 
washing the blood from his hands in tbe 
sacred stream of the Ganges ; or he must 
look at the bramhun, hurrying the tre- 
bling half-dead widow round the funeral 
pile, and throwing her, like a log of wood, 
by the side of the dead body of ha: hus- 
band, tying her, and then Mrfing lier 
down with bamboo levers till the fire has 
depiived her of the power of rising and 
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running away. — After Iieliasfolloweil tlic 
bramhun through all these horrors, he 
will only have approirched the thieshohl 
of this temple of Moloch, and he will Ire- 
gin to be convinced, that to know the 
Hindoo idolatry, a.s it is, a man must 
become a Hindoo — rather, he must be- 
come a hranihnn ; for a poor shoodrii, 
by the very circumstances of his degrada- 
tion, i.s restrained from many ahomina- 
tions which brainhun.s alone are privileged 
to commit. And when he has done thi.s, 
let him meditate on this system in its ef- 
fect.s OH the mind of the afSicted or dying 
Hindoo, as described in vol. ii. pp. llid, 
1()4, and 176 ; on reading which descrip- 
tion he will perceive, that in distress the 
Hindoo utters the loudest murmurs a- 
gainst the gods, and dies in the greatest 
perplexity and agitation of mind. 

The state of things serves to explain 
the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in permitting the Hindoos to re- 
main so long in daikucss, and in causing 
them to suffer so much fonueilj under 
their Mahometan oppressors. 'I’he mni- 
der of .so manymyiiads of victims has 
armed heaven agjiinst them. Let ns h.o[)e 
that now, in the midst of judgment, a 
gracious Providence has remembered mer- 
cy, and placed them under the fosteiiug 
care of the British government, that they 
may enjoy a happiness to which they hat e 
been hitherto strangers. 

We now proceed to the exami- 
nation of the second volume of tliis 
singular work, which opeti.s with a 
description of the temples of the 
Hindus, varying in form and de- 
coration, but mo.st of tliein won- 
derful structures for sucli an ap- 
parentl}^ feeble race to have erect- 
ed. Some of these are square 
buildings, which are in general 
devoted to the obscene worship of 
the Lingam. Others, again, as 
those sacred to Jagannath, rise in 
a gradual slope like a sugar loaf. 
Those to Vishnu have generally a 
lofty dome with pinnacles or tur- 
rets ; some more and some less. 
The number of them in every city 
is very great, and much of the 
wealth of tlie ancient Hindu mo- 
narchs and great rajahs has been 
expended in the erection of them. 
All have a train of officiating 
brahmans attached to them with 
proportionate salaries : the reve- 
nues of some are very ample : those 
of Jagannath are estimated by our 
author at 100,000 rupees. 


After the descriptions of the 
TEMPLES, and their endowments, 
the i.MAGES with which they are 
respectively decorated are con- 
sidered at some length, as well as 
the different materials of which 
they are conipo.sed, as gold, silver, 
brass, iron, stone, wood, &c. &c. 
Those of tile Lingam are most nu- 
merous, are generally of stone, and 
some are of a very large size. One 
is mentioned as set up at Benares 
of such vast dimensions that six 
men can hardly grasp it. The 
Hindu tribe of potters are the 
principal god makers, and they, 
like the ancient fabricators of the 
shrines of the great Diana, find it 
to be a very profitable emploj'- 
ment. The priests, and the dif- 
ferent modes of worship are next 
discussed. Then follows an ac- 
count of the periods of worship, 
and the enuineration of the festi- 
vAL.s, wliicli are almost innumera- 
ble. They fall mostly on the days 
of the new moon, or wlien she is at' 
the full; and at the -times of the 
increase and decrease of her 
changeful orb. Mr. Ward ob- 
serves it as being rather a singular 
ciTCumstance, that both in the Eu- 
ropean and Tlindu mythology, the 
two first days of tlie week should 
be denominated after the same dei- 
ties ; Surya-vara, or Sunday and 
Soma-vara, or Monday. Those 
days also are venerated wiien Surya, 
the sun, that primary object of all 
their devotions enters into a new 
sign; in short, astronomy enters 
largely into all their rites and cere- 
monies, and it is thus demonstrat- 
ed, that if their books be allowed 
in any degree the antiquity to 
which they lay claim, the Brah- 
mans must in the remotest periods 
liave been very attentive observers, 
at least, of the motions of the hea-. 
venly luminaries. It would be a 
task'equally tedious and disgusting 
to enter into all the minutiae of the 
superstitious and endless ceremo- 
nies in which the Hindu Is absorb- 
ed from the rising,, tx> the setting 
sun ; the varieties of prayci: otl'ered 
up to the deities respectively ador- 
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ed by them, and the multitude of 
their ablutions in rivers and lakes 
accounted sacred. Those who are 
particularly curious in the investi- 
gation of these matters we must 
refer to the volume itself, where 
their curiosity will be abundantly 
gratified, and the profoundest sub- 
ject for reflection will be supplied 
by every chapter. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the contemplation 
of the great features of their singu- 
lar superstition, among which the 
burning tuomen on the funeral 
pile of their deceased husbands, a 
voluntary devotion to death in va- 
rious ways, infanticide to an enorm- 
ous extent, and tortures and pil- 
grimages of the fakirs or devotees, 
stand the most prominent. The 
information here afforded us is pro- 
portionably more valuable, as 
being the result of ocular inspec- 
tion, and a diligent perusal of the 
puranas themselves. With respect 
to the first of these facts Mr. Ward 
has indulged us with the following 
observations 

The de.<iie of Hindoo women to die 
with their biisbauds, and the calmness of 
Biany in goiiie through the ceremonies 
which precede this terrible death, are cir- 
oouistauces almost, if iiot altogether, un> 
paralleled. It is another proof of the 
amazing power which this superstition 
has over the minds of its votaries. 
Among other oircHinstimces which urge 
them to this dreadlul deed, wo may roiik 
the following : — First, the vediis, and 
other shastrus, recommend it, and pro- 
mise the widow that slie shall deliver her 
husband from bell, and enjoy a long hap- 
piness with him in heaven ; secondly, long 
enstom has familiaiized their minds to 
the deed ; thirdly, by this act they escape 
the disgrace of widowhood, and their 
names are recorded among the honour- 
able of their families ; fourthly, they 
avoid being starved and ill treated by their 
relations ; and lastly, the Hindoos treat 
the idea of death with comparative in- 
difference, as being only changing one 
body for another, as the snake changes 
his skin. If they considered death as in- 
ti oducing a person into an unalterable 
state of existence, and God, the judge, 
as requiring purity of heart, no doubt 
these ideas would make them weigh well 
a step pregnant ^v■ithsuch momentous con- 
sequences. 

Thecondnet of the brahmims at the burn- 


ing of widows is so unfeeling, that those 
who have represented them to the world as 
the mildest and most amiable of men, need 
only attend on one of these occasions to 
convince them, that they have greatly im- 
posed on mankind. Where a family of 
Bramliuus suppose that the burning of a 
mother, or their biothei’s or uncle’s wife, 
or any other temale of the family, is ne- 
cessary to support the credit of the fami- 
ly, the woman knows she must go, and 
that her death is expected. She is aware 
also, that if she did not burn, she will be 
treated with the gieatest cruelty, and 
continually reproached, as having entailed 
disgrace on the fami'y. The bramhun 
who has greatly its&isted me in this work, 
has veryseiioiisly assuied me, that he be- 
lieved violence was seldom used to com- 
pel a woman to ascend the pile; nay, 
that after she has declared her resolution, 
her friends use various arguments to dis- 
cover whether she be likely to persevere 
or not ; (for if she go to the water side, 
aiul there refuse to burn, they consider it 
an indelible disgrace on the family;) that 
it is not uncommon for them to demand 
a proof of her resolution, by obliging her 
to hold her finger in the fire ; if she be 
able to endure this, they conclude they 
are safe, and that she will not alter her 
resolution. Jf, however, she should 
flinch at the sight of the pile, &c. ih’ey re- 
main deaf 10 whatever she says ; they 
hurry her through the preparatory cere- 
monies, ajtend closely upon lier, and go 
through the w’ork of murder in the most 
determined manner. 

Some years ago, two attempts were 
made, under the immediate superintend- 
ance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the num- 
ber of widows burnt alive within a given 
time. The first*ttempt was intended to 
ascertain the number thus burnt within 
thirty miles of Calcutta, during one year, 
viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the 
purpose, were sent from place to place 
through tliat extent, to enquire of the 
people of each town or village how 
many had been burnt within the year. 
The return made a total of four hundred 
and thirty-eight. Yet very few places 
east or west of the river Hoogly w'ere vi- 
sited. To ascertain this matter with 
greater exactness, ten persons were, in 
the year 1804, stationed in the different 
places within the above-mentioned ex- 
tent of country ; each person’s station was 
marked out, and he continued on the 
watch for six months, taking account of 
every instance of a widow’s being burnt 
which came under hisobservation. Month- 
ly reports were sent in ; and the result, 
though les.s than the preceding years re- 
port, made the number between two and 
three hundred for the year !— If within so 
small a space several hundred widows 
were burnt alive in one year, how many 
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thousands of these tridows mast be mur- 
dered in a year — in so ejctinsioe a coun- 
try as Hindoost’ han So that, in fact, 
the funeral pile devours more than war it- 
self! How truly shocking! Nothing 
equal to it exists in the whole work of hu- 
man cruelty ! What a tragic history 
would a complete detail of these burnings 
make 1 

In respect to 'voluntary suicide, 
it is practised in a thousand dif- 
ferent modes, by those who aspire 
to be united to the Supreme 
Brahma, from whom the soul 
originally emanated ; who rush 
on death as a refuge from the 
storms of a miserable existence in 
terrestrial bondage, under the tor- 
ture of disease, and the pangs of 
despair. Let us hear our author 
on this dreadful subject. 

When a person is afflicted with a sup- 
posed incurable distemper, or is in dis- 
tress, or despised, itiscoiniuon for him 
to form the resolution of parting with life 
in the Ganges ; or the crime is committed 
after a vow, at the time of making which 
the person prayed for some favour in tlie 
next birth, as riches, freedom from sorrow, 
&c. Sick persons sometimes abstain from 
food for several days wiiile sitting near the 
river, that life may thus depart from them 
in sight of theholystream : but the greater 
number drown themselves in the pre- 
sence of relations ; and instances are 
mentioned, in which persons in the act of 
self-murder have been forcibly pushed 
back into the stream by their own olf- 
spring ! There are different places of the 
Ganges where it is considered as most de- 
sirable for persons thus to murder them- 
selves, and in some cases auspicious days 
are chosen on which to perform this work 
of religious merit ; but a person’s drown- 
ing himself in any part of the river is sup- 
posed to be followed with immediate 
happiness. At Saguru island it is account- 
ed an auspicious sign if the person is speed- 
ily seized by a shark, or an alligator; 
but his future happiness is supposed to be 
very doubtful if he should remain long in 
the water before he is drowned. The Bri- 
tish Government, for some years past, has 
sent a guard of sepoys to prevent persons 
from murdering themselves and their 
children at this junction of the Ganges 
with the sea, at the annual festitals held 
in this place. 

Some years ago, at Shivu-Shiromunee, 
a bramhun was returning from bathing 
with Kasee-nat’hu, another bramhun, at 
Shautec-pooru ; they saw a poor old man 
sitting on the bank of the river, and asked 
him what he was doing there? He replied. 


that he was destitute of friends, and was 
about to renounce his life in the Ganges. 
Ka^iee-nat'hu urged him not to delay then, 
it he was come to die ; — but the man 
seemed to hesitate, and replied, that it 
was very cold. The bramhun (hinting to 
hi.s companion that he wished to see the 
sport before he returned home) reproach- 
ed the poor trembling wretch for his 
cowardice, and seizing his hand, dragged 
liini to the edge of the bank ; where he. 
made him sit down, rubbed over him the 
purifying clay of the liver, and ordered 
him to repeat the proper incantations. 
While he was thus, with his eyes closed, 
repeating these forms, he slipped down, 
and sunk into the water, which was very 
deep, and perished ! 

About the year 1790, a young man of 
the order of dundees took up his abode at 
Kakshalee, a village near Nndeeya, for a 
few months, and began to grow very cor- 
pulent. Reflectinj that a person of his 
order was bound to a life of mortification, 
and feeling his passions grow stronger and 
stronger, he resolved to renounce his life 
in the Ganges. He requested his friends 
to assist him in this act of self-murder, 
and they supplied him with a boat, some 
cord, and two water pans. He then pro- 
ceeded on the boat into the middle of the 
stream, and, filling the pans with water, 
fastened one to his neck, and the other 
round his loins, and in this manner de- 
scended into the water — to rise no more ! 
in the presence of a great multitude of 
appliiuding spectators. A few years after 
this another dundee, while suffering under 
a fever, renounced his life in the Ganges 
at Nudecya ; and nearly at the same time, 
a dundee at Ariyaduh, .about four miles 
from Calcutta, in a state of indi.4positiou, 
refusing all medical aid, (in which indeed 
he acted according to the rules of his or- 
der,) cast himself into the river from a 
boat, and thus renounced life. 

Again, let us attend to his de- 
scription of what passes at Jagan- 
> ■, ■ ii.'nO"'. ., 1 . .'r.'.-.l r il 

f. -■ ...:. ■ V . : 

where murder reigns paramount, 
and desolation rides triumphant in 
her blood-stained cab. 

Amongst the immense multitudes as- 
sembled at the drawing of this car, ar« 
numbers afflicted wifh diseases, and oth^ 
involved in worldly troubles, or worn out 
with age and neglect. It often happens 
that such persons, after offerii^ up a 
prayer to the idol, that they may obtain 
happiness or riches in the next birth, cast 
themselves under the wheels of the car, 
and arc instantly cruslted to death. Grc,at 
numbers of these cars are to be seen in 
Bengal; and every year in some place or 
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other, persons thus destroy tlieiiiselves. 
At Juininuat’hu-kMietrii, in Orissa, seve- 
ral perish annually. Many are accidentally 
throw) down by the pressure of the ciowd , 
and crushed to death. The victims who 
devote themselves to death in these forms 
have an entire confidence that they shall, 
by this meritorious act of self-murder, at- 
tain to happine,-is. 

I beg leave here to insert the folloning 
extract of a It^er from an officer to a 
friend, to confirm the facts related in this 
and the two preceding .sections: ‘ 1 have 
known a woman, whose courage failed her 
on the pile, blurlgeoncd by her own dear 
kindred. Tiiis I have told the author of 
‘ Tlie Vindication of ' the Hindoos.’ — I 
have taken a Genroo out of the Ganges . 
I perceived him at night, and called out 
to the bo.at-men. — ‘.Sir, he i.s gone; he 
belongs to God.’ ‘ Ves, hut take him up, 
and God will get him hereaftei.’ \V*‘ 
got him up at the last gasp : I gave him 
some brandy, and called it physic. ‘ O 
Sir, my cast is gone!’ ‘ No, it is pliy.sie.’ 
‘ It is not that, Sir! but my family will 
never receive me. I am an oulca't !' 
‘What! for saving your life!’ Ve.-.,’ 
' Never mind such a family.’ — 1 let above 
one hundred men out of Iiml)oat Jagiin- 
iiath: there were a thousand dead .ind 
dying; — all in limbo starving, to e.xtoit 
money from tliem. 

In respect to that other horrhl 
enormity practised in India, the 
murder, and exposure of infants, 
though it abounds more among 
the Rajaput or royal-tribe, who 
very generally thus sacrifice their 
daughters, as being a burden to a 
military race ; yet instancc.s of that 
crime very frequently occur even 
in Bengal and Orissa, especially 
in those districts that border on 
the Ganges, in whose devouring 
wave so many annual victims of 
various sex and age are inhumanly 
plunged. The principle, (what a 
dreadful perversion of the word !) 
upon which the infatuated parents 
act, is this : a married pair having 
been long united, and having no 
children, join in making a vow to 
Ganga, that, if .sue will bestow 
upon them the blessing ofoffspring, 
they w ill devote the: frst-born, as 
the dearest and most prized, to 
her. Finn and faithful to the 
dea&ful compact, if their request 
be granted, at three or four years 
of age^ when the intellect begins 
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to dawn, when the child is most 
amiable, and the delighted parents 
feel most ardently the throb of af- 
fection ; then it is that they perform 
the nefarious rite. The unthink- 
ing innocent is taken to the edge 
of the river on some public festi- 
val, appointed for bathing in that 
hallomed stream, and there devot- 
ed to the goddess. The child is 
allured to go farther and farther 
into the water, till it is at length 
carried away by the rapidity of the 
current ; or, if it is reluctant to 
become its oun destroyer, it is 
pushed on without remorse by the 
unfeeling parents into the middle 
of the stream, where, if not rescu- 
ed from destruction by some com- 
passionate stranger, it is infallibly 
ingulphed. The compassionate 
stranger, however, if he is'success- 
ful in his humane efforts to pre- 
serve it, must keep it for his pains : 
at the moment of its floating on 
the water it is for ever renounced 
by the pai’onts; the infernal vow 
i.s completed ; heaven is appeased, 
and its vengeance .satiated. 

Fearful that the.se details of hor- 
ror would appear incredible to his 
European readers, Mr. Ward ap- 
peals for the truth of the facts re- 
ported, to the testimony of his 
brother missionaries in India in the 
following passage 

The follow iiiv .'hockiiifr custom appears 
to prevail pi-iiicipall> iu tl)e iioi tliern dis- 
tricts of Uotieal. If dll infant refuse the 
iiiother’s lueast, and decline in health, it 
i.s said to he under the influence of some 
malignant .spirit. Such a child is some- 
times put iuto a basket, aud hung up in a 
tree where thi.s evil spirit is supposed to 
reside. It is generally destroyed by ants, 
or birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes 
by negleet, though fed and clothed daily. 
If it slioidd not lie dead at the expir.ition 
of three days, the motlicr receive.- it home 
.again, and iiiii'.se.s it : but this seidom 
hapiiens. The late ilr. Thom.w, a mis- 
■sionary, once .saved and rc^foieil to its 
mother, an infant which had fallen out of 
a basket, at Bliolahatu, near Malda, at 
the monieut a sliackal wa.s running away 
with it. As this eentleinau and Mr. Carey 
were afterwards |ias.Miig under the same 
tree, they found a l>d.sktt haiigl°lt 
hranciiCi, containing the skeleton of ano- 
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ther iiifan*, wlilch liail been devoured by 
ants. Tlie custom is unknown in many 
places, but, it is to be feared, is too com- 
mon in otlters. 

In the north western parts of Hindoost’- 
hanu, the horrid praetire of sacrificim; 
female children as soon as born, has been 
known from time immemorial. Hie Hin- 
doos ascribe this custom to a prophecy de- 
livered by a Bramhun to Dweepu-singhu, 
a raju-pootii king, that his race would 
lose the sovereignty through one of his 
female posterity. Another opinion is, that 
this shocking practice has arisen out of 
the law of marriage, which obliges the 
bride’s father to pay almost divine honours 
to the bridegroom :* hence persons of 
high cast, unwilling thus to humble them- 
selves for the sake of a daughter, destroy 
the in&mt. In the Puiijab, and neighbour- 
ing districts, to a great extent, a cast of 
Sikhs, and the Haju-pootns, as well .as 
many of the Bramlmns and other casts, 
murder their female children as soon as 
born. I have made particular enquiiy 
into the extent of these nuirders ; Imt as 
the crime is perpetrated in secret, have 
not been able to procure very exact infor- 
mation. A gentleman, who.se information 
on Indian customs is very toirect, iiifoians 
me, that this practice was, if it is not at 
present, universal among all the nyu- 
poots, who, he supposes, destroy all their 
daughters: he eximesses his fears, that 
notwithstanding their promises ' to the 
Government of Bombay, made in conse- 
quence of the very benevolent exertions of 
Mr. Duncan, the practice is almost gene- 
rally continued. He add.--, tlie custom 
prevails in the Punjab, in Main a, in Joud- 
pooru, .Icsselmcro, Guzerat, Kutch, and 
perluip.s Sind, if not in other provinces. 

We now come to the last sub- 
ject which we promised more par- 
ticularly to consider, a subject as 
dreadful as it is comprehen.sive ; 
we mean the tortures endured, and 
the pilgrimages undertaken by the 
Indian sannyasis or devotees, who, 
in their romantic notions of gain- 
ing heaven by voluntary inflictions, 
and toils, to which the labours of 
Hercules are puerile, brave equal- 
ly the burning tropical beam, and 
the extreme rigors of the polar cir- 
cle. Sometimes they perish, the 
prey of the wild beasts of the 
desart, through which they are 
fearlesedy travelling; at other times 
they are buried in the drifted 
sands, or suffocated by the fiery 

* Attbctime of iniMtiftyethegiil’B father, takli^ 
hold the knee of the boy, worships him, by 
presenting offerings of rice, flowers, paint, &c, 
and promising to givehun his datightor. 
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pestilential blasts. To gain ab- 
sorption in deity, that is, to return 
purified after a shousand ordeals 
to the divine essence from which 
vagrant spirit first emanated, some 
are represented in their sacred 
books as hanging for hundreds of 
years, with the head downwards; 
others, as living on leaves ; others, 
on air; others, as res’iding in the 
center of four fires, in fact, roast- 
ing themselves to death ; others, 
as standing up to the neck in water, 
or imbedded in eternal snow. These 
trials of a more tremendous nature 
are said to have been undergone 
more usually in ancient, than in 
these modern degenerate times ! 
Sannyasis of the present day shrink 
from such excruciating tortures, 
yet many of extreme violence are 
still endured by them with invinci* 
hic fortitude. A few instances 
within the limits of our author’s 
enquiry shall now be adduced. 

Sannyasis. — Tlitsc mciKlicaiit worship- 
pers of Shivu are very numerous in Ben- 
gal, but are not much honoured by their 
countrymen. They smear their bodies 
with the ashes of cow-dusg, wear a nar- 
row cloth tied witli a rope round their 
loins, and tlirow a cloth, died red, over 
their bodies. The artificial bail worn by 
some ot thc.se persons, reaches down to 
tlicir teet, and is often clotted with dirt 
till it adiieres together like a rope. Some 
tie the teeth of swine, as ornaments, on 
their arms, and others travel naked. The 
respectable sunyasees profess to live in a 
state of celibacy, eating neither flesh nor 
fish, nor anointing tlicir bodies with oil. 

Ramntu . — Tliis class of mendicants, 
worsliippers of Bamu, is formed of per- 
sons born in the western provinces of 
Hiudoost’hanu. With a rope or an iron 
cliain they tie a .shred of cloth very close 
round their loins ; rub their bodies with 
tiie ashes of cow-dung, and wander to 
holy places in large companies, many of 
tliem armed with spears, swords, he. 
They do not individually beg, but quarter 
themselves in a body on rich men. The 
Uaniatus make fires in the night, htid 
sleep near them in the open air. They 
smoke intoxicating herbs to great sxcass. 

Again, we read, at page 196» 
concerning the sect thift assumes 
the appellation of 

Punan Jfungsu. A few persons are to 
he Been at holy ^acBt who call themselves 
by this napie, bnt.l^ do not cq^ vp to 
thedescriptioiioffneshasUTi. Theypre- 
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tend to be destitute of all regard to visible 
objects ; but tliey go naked ; have no ap- 
parent intercourse with Iminan heiugs ; 
remain speechless ; ask for nothing, and 
yet subsist on alms ; eat any thing given 
them ; disregard all outward purifica- 
tions ; and wear their beard and the hair 
of their head, unless some one take com- 
passion on them, and pay the barber. 
These persons affirm, that they have at- 
tained to that state of perfection which 
the shastnis require, viz. that their minds 
do not wander alter worldly things, and 
that they live in a state of pleasure ; but 
this abstraction and joy arise only from 
the fumes of drugs or spiri ts, by n hich 
all the other passions are overcome. I 
have seen such persons at Kalee-ghatii, 
near Calcutta. Instead of dwelling in 
forests according to the dircctiotis of the 
shastru, they remain at these jtlaces, in 
order to attract notice, and to obtain vo- 
luntary alms. The pundit with whom I 
wrote this, acknowledged that pride was 
the reigning principle in these modem 
purum-hungsus. 

The most wonderful instance, 
however, of this species of abstrac- 
tion from all objects of sense, is to 
be found at a subsequent page, 
where it by no means appears to 
be the effect of into.xicating drugs. 

The following story is uiiiveisally cre- 
dited among the Hindoos in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta : — Some years ago, 
a European, with his Hindoo clerk, Va- 
ranusheeghoshu, of Calcutta, aud other 
servants, passed through the Sunder- 
bund.s. One day, as this European was 
walking in the forest, he saw something 
which appeared to be a human being, 
standing in a hole in the earth. He asked 
the clerk what this could be .’ who affirm- 
ed that it was a man. Tlie European 
went up, and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came ; but it did not 
ap^ar that the person was conscious of 
the least pain — he uttered no cries, nor 
■manifested the least sensibility. Tlie Eu- 
ropean was overwhelmed with astonisb- 
npentj and asked what it could mean? 
The clerk said, he had learnt from his 
.shastrus, that there existed such men, 
called yogees, who were destitute of pas- 
sions, and were incapable of pain. After 
liearing thi.s account, the European or- 
dered his clerk to take the man lionic. 
.He did so, and kept him some time at 
lus house : wlien fed, he would eat, and, 
at proper times, would sleep, and attend 
"fa the necc.ssary functions of life ; but he 
tobk no ii tei e.st in any thing. At length, 
the eierk, wearied with keeping him, 
sent'Bhn to tlie house of his spiritual 
teacher, at Khurdu. Here some lewd 
fellows ptit fire into his hands; placed a 

prostitute by his tide, and played a num- 


ber of tricks with Iiim, hut without 
making the least impression on him. 
The teaclier was soon tired of his guest, 
and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the 
night, tills yogee went on shore, and, 
w'hile he was walking by the side of tlie 
river, another religious mendicant, with 
a smiling countenance, met him ; they 
embraced eaeii otlier, and — (as is said) 
— were .seen no more. 

Thus have we faithfully given a 
general v'iew of the contents of this 
singular publication, in which, if 
the virtuous indignation of our 
missionary has induced him to draw 
the character of the Hindoos in 
colours too dark and dreadful, 
more increased and expanded in- 
formation will not fail in time to 
correct the error. But he himself, 
in various places, positively aiSrms 
that, so far from having exaggera- 
ted their enormities, he has not 
drawn the picture dark enough from 
fear of offending the delicacy of 
his readers, and in the apparent 
confidence of undissembled truth, 
uses the remarkably strong ex- 
pressions concerning the authen- 
ticity of his statements, occurring 
at page 129 of his second volume; 
with quoting which we shall con- 
clude these extended strictures. 

I must leave it to the pen of tlie future 
historian and poet to give these scenes 
tliat just colouring which will harrow 
up the soul of future generations : I must 
leave to them the description of these le- 
gitimate murders, perpetrated at the com- 
mand and in the presence of the high- 
priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic 
spell of .superstition, have been able to 
draw men to quit their homes, and travel 
on foot a thousand miles, for the sake of 
beholding an idol cut out of the trunk of a 
neiglibouriug tree, or dug from an adjoin- 
ing quarry ; — to prevail on men to com- 
mit murders to supply human victims for 
the altars of religion ; — on mothers to 
batcher their own children ; — on friends 
to force diseased relations into the arms 
of death, while struggling to e.xtricale 
themselvc.s ; — on children to apply the 
lighted torch to the pile that is to devour 
the living mother, who has fed them front 
her breasts, and dandled them on 
knees. To crown the whole, these prieste 
of idolatry have persuaded men to .wor-, 
ship them as gods, to lick the dost of 
their feet, and even to cut off lumps of 
theirown flesli, their own heads, as offer- 
ings to the gqfls. 
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UTERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


V 


Calcutta . — Lieutenant J. N. Jackson 
fcas been directed to recommence the 
survey of the boundaries of Zillahs Hugh- 
iy, Buiduar, Miduapore, and the Jungle 
Mchals. 

Lieut. Hugh Monieson, of the 29tli re- 
giment Bengal N. Infantry, has been di- 
rected by the government at Fort-Wiliiam 
to proceed to the Suuderbunds, for the 
purpose of coiuinuiiig the survey oiigi- 
iially entrusted tohim; a considerable pro- 
gress has been made in tliis geographic 
examination, which was undertaken. We 
understand, with the express intention of 
^adually converting an exuberant tract of 
woods and creeks into a cultivated coun- 
try. Several spots have already been 
cleared, particularly at the extremity of 
Sagor Islam!, where the festival is annu- 
ally held. 

Maij 30. — On Saturday night a violent 
storm commenced from the N. W. abdut 
half past seven, and continued till ten. 
At midnight it recommenced with greater 
fury, the wind blowing from the S. The 
thii^er was tremendous^ and the ligbw 
ning from the quarter whence the wind 
blew presented a continual blaze, much 
damage was done to the huts of the na- 
tives ; we have not heard of any other 
casualties. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
Jield on the 7th of June last, a paper was 
read relating to the use of Pomegranate 
root in Tenia and Akund, of a species of 
Asclepias in the Juzam or leprosy of 
Bengal. 

jffiHfiu College at Calcutta,-^^ se- 
cond meeting, for the purpose of form- 
ing an institution for the education of 
the children of Hindus, assembled at 
Sir Edward East’s, when the following 
arrai^ements were adopted.— President, 
Sir E. East ; Vice-President, J. Harring- 
ton, Esq. Committee, D. Heming, Esq. 
W. C. Blacquiere, Esq. J. W. Croft, Esq. 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. Captain Taylor, Cap- 
Roebuck, Lieutenant Price, Dr. Wal- 
Rc ; Lieutenant Irvin, Secretary ; Mr. 
Banetto, Treasurer. 

TTie following is the general plan, under 
which it is proposed to form this useful 
establishment. 

1. That the primary object of this in- 
stitution be the tuition of the sons of res- 
pectable Hindus, in the English add In- 
dian languages, and in the literature and 
ade&oe of Europe. 
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2. Tliat the admission of students, con- 
sistently with the above primary object, 
be left to the discretion of the managers 
of the Institution. 

3. ^riiat persons who are not students 
be allowed to attend any literary or scien- 
tific lectures, in the English Department, 

•with the consent of the committee of 
managers. 

4. 'I’hat the terms on which students 
shall be admitted to receive instruction in, 
the college, be fixed, from time to time, 
by tlie managers of the institution, 

5. That a fund be raised by voluntary 
contributions for the purchase of a suffi- 
cient quantity of ground in a convenient 
situation, within the limits of the city of 
Calcutta, and for erecting a suitable col- 
lege, with other requisite buildings, there- 
upon. 

6. That a book of Subscription for this 
purpose be kept open for a period of one 
jear; and that all persons who have al- 
ready contributed', or may contribute dur- 
ing the present year, to the funds of tha_ 
institution, be considered original bene- 
factors and founders of the college. 

7» That the names and contributions 
of such original benefactors and founders 
be recorded in the annals of the college ; 
andbe also engraven on a tablet of marble, 
to be affixed in some conspicuous part of 
the principal edifice. 

H. That the names of all future bene- 
factors to the lands of the college, he also 
registered as such ; >vith the amount and 
date of their respective contributions, 

9. That if at any time it be found ne- 
cessary to limit the number of students to 
receive instruction in the college, a pre- 
ference be given to the sons and relations 
of those who have been recorded as foun- 
ders and benefactors, or registered as 
benefactors of the college. 

It was also resolved, that William Coates 
Blacquiere, Esq. Ram Gopal MuRk, Gopee 
Mohun Deb, and Huree Mohun Thakorir, 
be constituted a committee for taking 
measures towards providing a proper si- 
tuation for the seminary, and that the 
native part of the committee reconsider 
and repoit on the means of providing 
funds. 

’The committee w'ere of opinion that 
the Indian method of instruction. With 
the British improvements, sholfld be 
adopted in the college, and resolved that 
the secretaries be desired to ascertaio and 
report what teachers will be oece^ary, 
and can be procured for the jKngalce and 
English departments of file college, as- 
suming the number of students to be 201^4 

VoL, III. T 
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The amount subscribed for the estab- make what observations may occur on 
lishment of the Hindu college, was only meteorology, and other departments of na- 
59,300 rupees on the 6th. tural philosophy. 


The Horticultural Society has proposed, 
that each member shall pay an immediate 
contribution of 250 SR. monthly for tlie 
carrying into effect the preliminary ar- 
rangements, and a monthly contribution 
of 82 SR. 

Nauticctl Siirvei/s . — Captain Charles 
Court,, the Hon. iaisr India Compaii)'’s 
Marine Sun'ej’or in India, has transmitted 
to the Court of Directors (through the 
Supreme Government of Bengal } two large 
charts, one of which comprehends a sur- 
ttey of the river Hooghly from Sangor 
Island to Cbinsiu-ah, on a large plane 
scale projection of 40 parts to an inch, 
and 1010 of thase parts, or fathoms, to a 
nautk mile. The other chm-t contains a 
Survey of the Reef, extending from Point 
Palmiras and the adjacent coast, on the 
same projection, but only half the scalfrof 
the former, or 505 of its parts to a mile. 

Lieutenants Ross and Maughan, of the 
Bombay Marine, employed on a survey of 
the China sea, have lately stnt home a 
Survey of Canton River from Lan-geet 
Island to the Second Bar, wliich has been 
Mgraved for the use of the Company’s 
ships. 

The 3d class of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts at 
Amsterdam, baschosen as a correspondent 
A. Hamilton, Esq. Professor of Hindu 
Literature at Haileybifry. 

Large enharmonic Organ.— Messrs. 
Plight and Robson, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
have completed a large and fine organ for 
the East Indie-i, with compound stops, the 
first of such which has yet been made on 
theKev.H. Liston’s patent plan; inwhich 
iiDlitmUent separate pi^ atie provided 
fir every sound (nearly sixty in each oc- 
ftfre) , In all the Upper parts of the soale and 
shaders for producing two or three sounds, 
(dtfferfn'g by comma major) from the same 
pipe are only used in the larger ranges of 
pipes, both for saving of room, and bwause 
it has been found by experience that in 
such lower parts of the scale the shaders 
act the best. In a short time Mr. Liston 
proposes to commence a course of lectures 
oil the miisioa! scale, as now iii use by 
singers, violinists, &c. illustrated by e.x- 
periim'uts on all the chords iu use, and 
Ilf performances on this large organ. 

Captain Frcyciiiet, of the French navy, 
atm tlic point of em’oarkiag at Toulon in 
tiK Corvette I’ranie, on a scientific voy- 
age ; the principal object of which is the 
fiefemfiqhtion of tlic form of the southern 
iiemispbC^Ol the earth. He will also 


The power of the recentiy invented 
grand blowpipe, acting by a condensed 
mixture of oxygeiie and hydrogene gases, 
has ;becn exhibited by the lecturer at the 
Surry Institution. Chemistry would in- 
deed appear to have obtained analytic as- 
sistance of indefinite capacity. Platinum, 
and palladium which e.xists in it, were 
instantly fused. Magnesia, alumina, &c. 
burat with indescribable brilliancy, and 
a splendour rivalled only by the sun. A 
steel watch spring was fused, and even 
boiled. Part of a tobacco pipe was con- 
verted into glass. The diamond readily 
burat. 

Amojig the effects specified in the will 
of the late Sir Roger Curtis, is meutioued 
a beautiful table, supposed to be made of 
the root of the nutmeg tree. 

A working smith and farrier, of the 
name of Thomas, at Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, has mvented and compteted a 
clock, upon an entirely new principle ; i* 
goes for the space of 334 ^ys by olied 
winding up ; it has a pendant ami vihrat- 
ing .seconds ; the plates and wheels are 
of brass, and the pinions are of cast steel ; 
the dial plate shews the minutes mid se* 
cond.s. This ingenious piece of meclianisBI 
has hitherto performed its operations with 
the utmost correctness. 

The Pamphleteer, No. 17, Januaryl817, 
contains the following papers.— 1. &e- 
fenceof Economy, against the late Mr. 
Burke, by Jeremy Bentham, (origi- 
nal.) — 2. A Treal^ on Greyhoeads, with 
observations on the Treatment and Dis- 
orders of them. BySirR. Clayton, Iklrt. — 
3. Hints for the Cuhivatioii of the Peat Bogs 
in Ireland, with a View to the Increase 
of Population, Securitv, and,PaMicHappi. 
ness, especially in that part of the VniKd 
Kingdom, in a letter to the Rev.T. 
thus, (original.)— 4. TPITOFENEA j 
or a brirf outline of the Universal System, 
by G. Field, Esq. (original.)— 5. Further 
Observations on the State of the Nation 
— The means df Employment of Labour 
— The Sinking Fund and its Application 
— Pauperism — Protection requisite (o the 
Landed and Agricultural Interests. By 
R. Preston, Esq. M. P.- — 6. Observations 
on the Game Laujs^ with proposed altered 
tions for the Protection and Increase oS 
Game and the Decrease of Crimes. By 
J. Chitty, Esq. Temple, Barrister at Lhw. 
—7. A Second Letter to a Friend ih Bc- 
Tonshire, on the present Situation rf th* 
Country. By A. H. Hot^H^diidi, Esq. 
M. P.— 8. A Plan suggesh^ fat matare 
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consideration, for sapeiseding .the aieces- 
sity of the Poor Bates, byjneaas of Cot- 
tage Acres and Farms, termel I^eaven 
Farms thns denominated from the in- 
tended benefits likely to result from its 
pervading the wliole mass, (original.)— 
y. 'Constitntiona! Aids — Progress of Tax- 
ation, tvith a New Plan of Finance. By 
Stepb^ Pellet, M. D. (original.) — 10. In- 
quiry into the Causes andRemcdies oftbe 
late and present sttarcity and high price 
of'Provisions, in a letter to Lord Spencer, 
dated tlie 8th of November, 1800, with 
Observations on tite distresses of Agri- 
culture and Commerce whfch have pre- 
vailed for the lost three years. By Sir 
Gilbert Blane, Bart. F. R. S. Physician to 
tiie Prince Regent, (2d editiem, printed 
exclnsiveiy in the Pamphleteer.) 

Tire second Class of tlie'Royal Institute 
of the Ndtlierlands lias elected associates 
oftliis Class, Mr. tirini, at Ca.ssel ; Mr. 
l^toeii, Pro-.iilcnt of the Imperial Academy, 
St. Petcfshurgli ; Mr. C. Pougeus, at Paris ; 
Mr. R. Sontlicy, London; Mr. Wernick, 
a clergyman in i,oiidoii, one ot its corro- 
»I)ondents. Tiie tltird Class (all in the 
Netheriands) lias cliosen anioug otlier cor- 
rejpondents, Mr. W. Hamilton, professor 
of Oriental Literature at Hertford Col- 
lege; Professors Langies and Boissonade, 
at Haris ; aegl Creutsser, tat Heidelberg. 
Xhe fourth Class has ^oseufor its foreign 
correspoadente, Messrs, F. G. Weiiscb, at 
Beilin; J. F. Tliiebault, at Pairs; and 
Iwau Midler, at London. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Embellislied witli a portrait of the 
AuthoV, from a painting hy Nortlicote, 
and 12 engravings of remarkable scenery, 
A Narrative of a Residence in Ireiand, 
during tiie Summer of 1814 and that of 
J815. By Anne Plumtrc. 4to. 21. 10s. 
boa^s. 

Letters from the Earl of Chesterfield to 
Arthur Cliarlcs Stanhope, Esq. relative to 
tile Education of liis Godson, the late 
Earl of Chesterfield. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Volume H, Part I, illustrated by En- 
gravings, of the Supplement to the Ency- 
cloptedia Britannica. Edited by Maevey 
Napier, Esq. F. R. S. E, This Piut is 
poriched with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the History of the Mathematical and Phy- 
si^ Sciences, hy Professor Playfair, and 
witbContrihutions, by John Barrow, Esq. 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Prof. Leslie, James 
Will, Esq. Dr. Boget, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, ana other w^-known writers. 4to. 
11. 5s. boards. 

Statements respecting the East-India 
College ; with an Appeal to Facts Vt Ac- 
i^tion of the Ctarj^is lately bro^t 
jtgbhBt it in theCoiii^dflPR^ietonb Bj 


the Rev. T. R. Mal»hua,J*nriisa«lr,uf His- 
tory and Political Economy in the Easti 
India College, Hertfordsiute, and tele 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Jn 
8ro. Price 3s. fid. 

A complete Course of Instruction, in 
the Elements of Fortification ; uiigina’lg 
intended for the Use of the Royal En- 
gineer Department. By Lieut. Col. C. 
Pasley, B.E. F. R. S. Author of an Essay 
on the Military Policy of Great Britain. 
Illustrated by Five Copper-plates, and 
Five Hundred Engravings in Wood. In 
2 vol. 8vo. 

-Narrative of a .Residence in Beiginm, 
during the Campaign of 1,815, and of a 
Vi.sit to the Field of Waterloo. By an 
Englishwoman. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. hoards. 

The Journal of Science and the Attsi, 
edited at the Royal Institution. Number 
IV, Price 7s. -lid. 

Scripttiral Es.says.'adapfed to tlte Holi- 
days of tl,e Clinrdi of England : .with 
iMeilitation.s on the prescribed Servioe*. 
2 vol. 12mo. 125. boards.— Likewise 
may be had, written also Ity JIrs. 
fVest, — 1 . Letters addressed to a Young 
Man, ou liis Fir.<t Entrance into Life. 
In 3 vo). 12djo. Fifth Edition, II. Is. 
board.s. — 2. Letters to a Young Lady. 
In 3 vol, 12mo. Fourth Edition, 11. Is. 
boards. By the Author of l,ettets to a 
Young Man, &c. 

A Tour through Belgius, Hollan<^, 
along the Rhine, and tltrougb tbe North 
of France, in the Summer of 1816. Ip 
which is given an account of tiie Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Polity, attd of the System 
of Eilucatioii of the Kingdom of the Ne* 
tlicrianiis ; with Remarks on the Fine 
Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures. By 
James Mitchell, M. A. 8vo. 123.I)oar^ 

Pr««8igal Observwtiops in Burgety'and 
Morbid Anatomy. With Cases, Bissec- 
vions, and Engravings. By Jolin Mow- 
ship, Member of tlie Royal College of Sun- 
geons in London, Member of the Medico- 
cliirugical Society, and Antlior of Prac- 
tical Observations on tlie Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs. The extensive series 
of Illustrations for this work, selected 
from the contents of Mr. Heaviside’s 
invaluable Museum, are comprised in 
eight large octavo plates, 8vo. Igs. boards. 

No. I, to be continued every Two 
Montli.s, of the Correspondent : consisting 
of Letters, Mora!, Political, and Litenry, 
between eminent Writers in FranWKnd 
England. The English Art idea .Oo B l l p W d 
and arranged by Dr. Studhwr|> 
price 5s. 

The Elements of Coochsfcwr, ex N.v 
toral History of SheBs, nscoMag to the 
Linn«ra System, wi* i^sravations oa 
Modem A in m wui e Ml i . - By Tbowas 
Baq. ei^. 9^ Best. Fteteariod 
< IT 2 
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the Cinnean Society, Member of the Wer- 
Berian Natural History Society, &c &c. 
Svo. 8s. boards ; or, with the Plates of 
the Genera coloured, lOs. or, with all the 
Plates full coloured, 12s. 

Histories of the Collies and Public 
Schools. Illustrated by 48 coloured Eu- 
^ravings, Fac-similes of Drawings by the 
first Artists, and printed uniform with 
Ackerman’s Histories of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, impel ial 4to. 71. 7s. boards. 

Tlte Second Edition of Philosophical 
Essays, By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. 
SS. L. &E. formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The Second Edition of Volume II, of 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
'Mind. By Dngald Stewart, Esq. F. R. 
SS. L. & E. formerly Protestor ot Moral 
Philosophy in the University of £diu» 
burgh ; 8vo. 14s. boards. 

The second edition of Tales of My 
Landlord, collected and arranged by Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and 
Parish tlerk of Gaudercleugli, 4 vols, 
12!Uo. 11. 8s. boards. 

A View of the Agricultural, Com- 
inercial, and Financial Interests of Cey- 
lon ; with an Appendix, containing some 
of the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candiaiis. Poir and Cuvtcmi House Regu- 
lations, Tables ot Expoi rs and lnj)Muts, 
Public Revenue and Lxpenditiue, &c. By 
Anthony BertoIacci,Esq. late Compfioller 
General of Customs, and Acting Auditof 
General of Civil Accounts in that Colony; 
with a Map of the Island, compiled at 
Columbo, from the latest Surveys, in the 
Tear 181.3, by Capt. Schneider, Ceylon 
Engineer. In one large Volume, 8vo. 
'price 18.S. boards. 

A View of the History, Literature, .ind 
Religion of the Hindoos, including a Mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and 
Customs ; and Translations from their 
principal Works. By the Bev. W. Ward, 
one of the Baptist Missionaries at Se- 
rampore. The third edition, carefully 
abridged and greatly improved. In 2 vol. 
8vo. price 18s. boards. 

Itinerary of the Morea, being aDescrip- 
tion of the Routes of that Peninsula, by 
Sir William Cell, I\l. A. F. R. S. F. S. A. 
One volume, small 8vo. iOs.fid. boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Early in the Spring will be published, 
Obsen'ations on the Ruins of Babylon, as 
recently visited and described by Claudius 
Janies Rich, Esq. Resident for the East- 
India Company at Bagdad ; provinir that 
the famed Tower of Babel was a Temple 
to the Sun, and the whole of that vast 
City was constructed upon an Astrono- 
anical Plan-Shewing, also, the high ad- 
vance of the ancient race' of Fire-Wor- 


shippers, its Founders, in Metallurgic 
Science, in Architectural Design, in Geo- 
metry, in Mechanics, in Hydraulics, in the 
art of Engraving, Colouring, &c. together 
with Strictures on the Babylonian Bricks, 
and their Inscriptions, preserved in the 
British Museum — On tlie Ruins of Persc- 
polis, orChelminar; including a Disser- 
tation on a lately discovered Persepolitan 
monument, ofhigh importance to Astro- 
nomers, and supposed to lontain a Por- 
tion of the ancient Babylonian Sphere.— 
On the presumed Antiquity of the Arch, 
no where to be found amid these Ruins— 
On the Oiigin of Alphabetic Writing, and 
various other subjects connect d with An- 
cient History, Sacred and Profane ; but 
in a more particular manner marking the 
giadiial and complete accomplishment of 
the Scripture Prophecies that predicted 
the downfall and utter destruction of that 
vast City and widely-extended Empire. 
With Illustrative Engravings. By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, A. M. Assistant 
Librarian at the British Museum, and 
Author of Indian Antiquities. 

Mr. James White, Author of Veterinary 
Medicine, is preparing for publication, a 
Compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary 
Art. 

Mr. Adam Stark is engaged on a His- 
tory of Gainsborough, with an Account of 
the Roinau and Danish Anijquities in the 
Neighbouihood ; to be illustrated by a 
map and several other engravings.' 

Mr. Nichols has nearly completed at 
presstwo volumesof Illustrations of Liter- 
ature, consisting of Memoirs and Letters 
of eminent Persons who flourished in the 
Eighteenth Century ; intended as a Sequel 
to the Litejary Anecdotes ; also, a third 
quarto volume of the Biographical Me- 
nioirsof Hogarth, with illustrative Essays 
and fitly Platts. 

Mt. VV. Plees, many years resident in 
Jersey, will soon publish an Account of 
the Island of Jersey, with a map and four 
other cngiaviijgs, 

George Price, Esq. barrister, is prepar- 
ing a Treatise on the Law of Extents. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Charles 
Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, are printiiig 
ill five octavo volumes. 

Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street, is pre- 
paring for publication. Commentaries on 
Mental Derangement. 

A volume of Sermons, by the late Dr. 
Vincent, with an account of his Life, by 
Archdeacon Nares, will soon appear. 

T. Forster, jun. Esq. will soon publish, 
Catullus, with English uotes, in ^ duode- 
cimo volume. 

The Rev. James Raine, of Durham, hat 
undertaken the History and 
of North Durham, as subdivided into the 
districts of NorbamBhire, Islandsldre, and 
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Bedlingtonsliire ; it will be pBblislied uni- 
formly with Mr. Surtee’s History of the 
County, of which it may be considered as 
coiistitutiug a portion. 

IVm. Haslewood.Esq. barrister, is pre- 
paring a Treatise on the Office of Re- 
ceiver ; also a Treatise on Iiijunctioas. 

H. N. Tomlins, Esq, has in the press, 
the Practice of the Quarter Sessions. 

Rlr. Ackerinann is printing in an im- 
perial quarto volume, a .Series of Cos- 
tumeS'of the Netherlaud.s, with descrip- 
tions in French and English. 

Mr. Booth, treasurer to the Childtvall 
Provident Institution, will soon publish, 
a .System of Book-keeping, adapted solely 
for the use of Provident Institutions, or 
Saving Banks. 

A Historical and Descriptive View of 
the Parishes of Monk Wearinonth and 
Bishop Wearmouth, and of the Port and 
Borough of Sunderland, is preparing for 
publication. 

Richard Preston, Esq. has in the press, 
a Treatise of Estates ; also an edition of 
Sheppard’s Precedent of Precedents, and 
Sheppard’s Touchstone of Common Assu- 
rances, with liotes, 

J. J. Park, Esq. is preparing a Treatise 
on the Law of Dower. 

Mr. J. Cherpilloud has in the press, a 
Book of Versions, intended as a guide to 
French translation and construction. 

The fifth volume of Hutchins’ History 
of Dorsetshire, edited hy Mr. Drew, is 
in the press ; the last lialf of it will con- 
tain a complete parochial history of the 
county. 

Sermons hy the Rev. John M.artrn, 
.tbove forty years Pastor of the Baptist 
chureh now meeting in Keppel-street, 
taken in short hand by Mr. T. Palmer, 
are printing in two octavo volumes. 

Miss Mant, Author of Caroline Lis- 
more, &c. has in the press, Montague 
Newburg, a tale, in two volumes. 

An Inquiry into tbe Effects of Spiritu- 
ous Liquors upon tlie physical and moral 
Faculties of Man, and their influence up- 
on the happiness of Society, will soon 
appear 

The Rev. F. A. Cox will soon publish 
% work on Fenaale Scripture Biography ; 
with an Essay, showing whatCliristianity 
has done for'Women : also a second edi- 
tion, with considerable alterations, of his 
Life of Melaiicfhon. 

Mr. Gifford's new edition of Juvenal 
will form two octavo volumes, and is ex- 
pected to appear early iu March. 

M ahomed Ghyas-Ud-Deen, a respectable 
and learned inhabitant of Boinbay,ba 3 now 
In file press, byjnftscription, a Desi^ip- 


tion of tbe Town and Island of Bombay, 
in the Persian language, giving a succinct 
account of every remarkable place, botfi 
public and private ; and every thing con- 
nected with its topogiapMcal nature. 

The woik will be written in a pure and 
ea.sy style, and while it gives geogr.iphical 
knowledge, will assistthe Persian student ; 
and it is presumed, will not he deemed in 
that respect unworthy the attention of 
the learned. — The price of subscription 
will be only five rupees. 

rEsop modernised and moralised, in a 
series of in.struetive Tales, as reading les- 
sons for youth, followed by skeletons of 
several Tales, with leading questions and 
hints, &c. 

Mr. Bliss is proceeding with his new 
and greatly enlarged edition of tltc AtUen* 
Oxonlenses, of which the third volume 
will be ready in the en.suing spring. 

Tlie tenth number of Poitvaits of illus- 
trious Personaees of Great Britain, with 
Biogi'aphical Memoirs, hy Mr. Lodge, will 
be published in February. 

The Eighth Part of Oucdale’s Monas- 
ticon .Anglicanum, wltli considerable ad- 
ditions, by Messrs. Coley, Ellis, and Bau- 
dinel, will' be delivered to the subscribers 
in the ensuing month. 

The Hundred of Broxton, forming the 
third portion of the History of Cheshire, 
by George Ormerod, Esq. wiii be fesued 
from the press in a few w-eeks. 

The Fifth Part of Sir William Dugdaie's 
History of St. Paul'.s Cathedral, with int- 
portant additions, hy H. Lllis, F.sq. keeper 
ol the .MSS. in the British Museum, has 
been delayed beyond the promised time of 
publication, for the purpose of admitting 
a number of additional copper plates, 
which are now nearly finished. 

Lady Morgan has been for some time 
a resident in France for the purpose of 
writing a work which is to have for its 
subject the present state of French Society 
in its roost general point of view. 

To be published iu a few days, Apicius 
Bedivivus ; or, the Cook’s Oracle ; con- 
taining the Art of composing Soup, 
Sauces, and Flavouring Essences, which 
is made so clear and easy by the quantity 
of each article being accurately stated by 
weight and measure, that every one may 
soon learn to dress a dinner, as well as the 
most experienced cook , di.splayed in 
receipts, the result of actual experimeni* 
instituted in the kitchen of a phyrioen, 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mer4*ti«g and Important Letter of 
L’Abbi Dubois. 

(Concluded from page 74.J 

Besides, in order to make true con- 
Terts among the Natives, it should he re- 
quired, before all, to extirpate to its last 
j' 00 ts,from the code of the Chtistian Re- 
ligion, the great leadiug piecept of Cha- 
tijy ; for, tiy to persuade an Jndiuii Coii- 
Tert that the Christian Heligioii places all 
men on an equal footing in the sight of 
God, our common Father ; that the be- 
ing born in a high tribe, does authorize 
nobody to look with indifference or con- 
tempt upon the persons of a lower caste ; 
that even the exalted Brahmin, after be- 
coming a large Christian, ought to look 
npdn the humble Pariah as his brother, 
and be ready to bestow upon him all the 
marks of kindness and lore in his power, 
and afford him every aid and assistance 
within his reach ; — tiy to persuade even 
the vile Pariah, tliat, after becoming a 
Christian, he ought to renounce the child- 
ish distinction of Right and Left Hand, 
on which he puts so much stress, and 
which he consideis as the chaiacferistic 
of his tribe; endeavour to persuade him 
this vain distinction of Right and Left 
Band, proving an incessant source of quar- 
rels, fighting, and animosities, becomes 
on this account incompatible with the 
duties imposed on him by the Christian 
Religion, and ought to be disregarded and 
entirely laid aside ; — try to prevail upon 
an Indian to forgive an ofteii-imaginary in- 
jury, such as -houkl be that of nelng piib- 
liciy apbraided with violating any ot their 
vain Usages your endeavours, your 
SennoDS, your lectures, your instnjctions 
du such subjects will be of no avail : no- 
body will listen to them ; and your con- 
verts will continnelobethe slaves of their 
fiotichristian prejudices. 

When their religious instructors be- 
come too troublesome to them, by their 
importunate admonitions on such sub- 
jects, they often set themselves in a state 
df insurrection against tlieni, and bid 
them defiance by threats of apostacy. 

Some among them are tolerably well in- 
formed, and are acquainted with the du- 
ties of a Christian ; but the by far greater 
number live in the grossest ignorance; 
^d the religion of all reduces itself into 
kpme external practices, the recital of 
Mine forms of prayer, without any infer- 
niil’ur practical spirit of religion. Their 
Sundays are not, or are very badly, observ- 
ed by titem : and, indeed, all their reli- 


gious exercises are either a mere routine, 
or arc practised out of a kind of human 
respect, or not to he exposed by too mark- 
ed a negligence to tlic animadversions Of 
their spiritual guides, rather than out oj^ 
a consciousness of duty towards God. 

Ill order to give you an idea of the reli- 
gious dispositions of the Indians ; and as 3 
striking instance of wiiat 1 li avc asserted 
above, that there was to be found among 
tliein but afaint phantom of Christianity, 
without any real or practical faith, I will, 
with shame, cite the fi'ilmviiig examples. 

When the late Tippoo .Sultan soiiglit to 
extend his own religion over bis domi- 
nions, and make by little and little all the 
inhabitants of Jlysore converts to Isla- 
uilsm, lie wished to begin this fanatical 
undertaking by tlie Native Cliristians liv- 
ing in this country, as the most otlious to 
him on account of their religion. In con- 
sequence, in the year 1784, he gave secret 
orders to his oScers in the several parts 
of the country, to have all the Christian 
Families living in it seised on the same 
day, and cciiducted, under strong e.scort 
to Seriiig.apatnm. 'i'his order was punc- 
tirilly c.ariied into rxeciition. Very few 
I liristiaii.s escaped : and I know, from 
good authority, tliat the number of per- 
sons of this description, in seized and 
carried to Scriiigapatam, aitiounted to 
nearly .sixty thousand men, woiucn, and 
children. 

Some time after their anlval, Tippoo 
ordered the whole to undergo tlie ceremo- 
ny of circumcision, aod be maile converts 
to .Mahoincdanisui. The Christians were 
put together, during the several days that 
this ceremony lasted ; and— oh shame ! 
oh scandal ! will it be believed in the 
Christian World? no one, not a single 
mail, Iiad courage enougli to confess nfv 
faith, in this trying circumstance, and be- 
come a martyr to his reUgion 1 Tlie 
whole apostatized in mass, and underwent 
the operation of circumcision. No one, 
among so many thousands, had faith and 
resolution enough to protest against it — 
to say, " I am a Christian ! I will die, 
rather than forsake my religion.” So ge- 
neral a defection, so dastardly an apos- 
tacy, is, I believe, unexampled in the an- 
nals of Chistlanity. 

After the fall of 'Uppoo, most of Biese 
apostates came to be reconciled, and allure 
Mahomedanism ; saying, that their ap*h 
tacy had only been external, and thgttkey 
always kept the true faith toChrktiintlieir 
hearts. Aboat 2900 of them ^ kr-my 
way. More than 20,000 weni bac& to the 
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Mimgalora district, fi'om whence they had 
teen carried away thirty years back ; and 
rebuilt there their former places of wor- 
ship. 

In the meanwhile, God preserve them 
in future fi^om being exposed to the same 
trial ! for, should it happen, there is every 
reason, notwithstanding their la4t protes- 
tations, to apprehend the same results ; 
that is to say, a tame submission, and a ge- 
nei’al apostacy. 

I have yet said nothing of that class of 
Christians in India, generailyknown under 
the denomination of Portuguese, audcom- 
|>Osed of half-castes, tlie illegitimate off- 
spring of Europeans. Topas, Metis, na- 
tive Pariahs, who put on a hat and Eum- 
pean dress ; &c. &t*. As this class of in- 
dividuals is within your reach, as well as 
witliin loy own, you will he able to judge 
of its merits from your own observa- 
tions. 

In my humble opinion, and so far as 
I can judge from my personal obseiva- 
tions, this class of Cliristians, composed 
both of Catholics and Protestants, is, in 
general, the worst of all in India; and, 
iii their relig’Oiis concerns, in their mo- 
rals and manners, still below the Native 
ChristiaifS: for the latter exhibit at least 
some external marks of Christianity, and 
keepa certain external Christian decorum, 
almost entirely disregarded by the former. 
It has been remarked, I apprehend with 
truth, by many impartial observers, 
that this class of people possessed alt the 
vices and bad qualities both of Europeans 
aiad Natives, without any of the good qua- 
lities of either ; and that, amply stored 
with the laziness, apathy, and indo- 
lence of the Natives, they, on the other 
hand, were quite destitute of that spirit of 
temperance and sobriety, of that self-com- 
mand, ot that dignity and independence of 
mind, and other virtues, which charac- 
terize the Europeans. They appear to 
bttve adopted the looseness of manners, 
aad the disregard of every sense of honour 
common to the Indian Pariahs, on the 
one side ; and all the lewdness, intem- 
pmnee, ribaldry, riot, revelling, and 
otter vices of the lowest ranks among the 
Swopeans, on the other. 

The source of such « depravity among 
this class of subjects is, a bad education, 
•M bad company. In fact, most of them 
•re born of Pagan, a Moor, or a Pariah 
or of a common prostitute ; uii- 
ddp whose fostering care they are left to 
the age of twelve or fifteen years. If a 
smaR ^portion of them are sent to afiy 
of the ^hools under the protection trf 
govemmeuft,^ where care is taken to give 
tliem a religipus education, a great many 
go to these Schools after their morals have 
teen already corrtipted by the early educa- 
tionofPariah Parents or Heathen Servants. 
But ftifi greater outoberaumot have this 


resource ; and are reduced to the sad ne- 
cessity of being fostered at home, under 
the tuition of a Heathen or a Pariah Coa« 
cubine, and sen'auts of the siime descrip*, 
tiou ; who instil into the minds of these 
children all the vices peculiar to them, and 
leave their rising passions without restraint 
or coutroul. 

After this, we must cease to be sur- 
prised at the baseness anjl dissolutem^ss 
which prevail among this class of Indians. 
They would not improperly be termed, 
the European Parialis ; for, })y the loovSe- 
uess of their manners and low behaviour, 
they show themselves, among the Euro- 
peans, what the Pariahs are among tho 
Indians. They, in general, live in 
tressing circumstances, and most of them 
considerably in debt. The causes of their 
j>overty are, the vices above mentioueii ; 
to whicli most be added, a want of fore- 
sight, a love of show, mid a spirit of pro- 
fusion common to all. 

With persons of such dispositions, I am 
at a loss, indeed, to suggest any practicable 
means for improving their morals, and in- 
stilling into their minds religious princi- 
ples. I should be happy to contribute my 
share in your truly praise-worthy desigD, 
in having circulated among those withia 
my range the Bibles which yon would be 
so good as to send me for the purpose ; 
bat, at the same time, I coukt aot; 
swer that such books would prore acoepi- 
abie to persons very little disposed to pe- 
ruse them, • . ./r. d I .• 
stand them 

whom wou’ ^ . "i • 

for a bottle of Pariah Arrack. 

liy the \Yay, I beg leave to observe, 
that among the Indian Christians, either 
Portuguese, Half-Castes, or Natives, who 
all generally live in the grossest igmormice 
of religion, and the greater number oC 
whom are not acquainted, or bat 
fectly, even with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, it is not so much Bibles, as ele* 
mental y works on religion, that are want- 
ing ; such as, Catechisms, sliort familiar 
iiistnictions,plain explanations of theOe^d 
and of the Ten Commandments, sim|dft 
lectures upon Christian Duties, tipoft 
principal virtues, upon charity, optm^tem* 
perance, &c. &c. &c. After havliJ^ pre- 
pared their minds by such elementary re- 
ligious Tracts circulated among them, .the 
reading of the Bible should be re^m* 
mended, would become intelligibly aod 
could not fail to become advantageoOf te 
them ; but if, without prertons preperMiMI 
you Ix^n an at once to exhibit to 
couth and ignorant minds the hlftte 
of the Bible, you will, in Ihy' hiwbto 
opinion, derive very little advailiagt ftom 
doing so 5 nO more, fudged, shew- 
ing l^ht a dim-slg^ttd befow 

you remove the caoseavAfoli prevent hit 

viswd organa ftblh tedftg clear. 
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In fact, by what 1 have already stated, 
you will perceive that all classes of In- 
dians must be dealt with as mere chil- 
dren in matters # religion. They must 
be fed with milk of the lightest kind. If 
yoti hazard to give them at once solid 
food, their weak stomacii, unable to di- 
gest it, will vomit the whoie; and their 
eonstitntion, instead of being improved 
by this means, will, on the contrary, be 
deteriorated, and entirely ruined by the 
often-repeated experiment. 

. When I have said that that class of In- 
ttian Christians designated under the gene- 
ril name of Portuguese, were the worst 
of all, I wish it to be understood, that I 
am only speaking of the majority among 
them; and this censure admits of a great 
many exceptions. Indeed, a great many 
are to be found among them, whose mind 
has been early cultivated by a good educa- 
tion, and who distinguish tliemsclve.s very 
advantageously in society from the others, 
by their morals, their manners, and their 
general department ; some by their gen- 
tleman-like behaviour. But, even in 
these, yon will always discover something 
Indian; they can never entirely divest 
themselves of that apathy, that indolence, 
which seem to be the lot of all the people 
bom under a vertical sun ; and, in spite of 
the endeavours to imitate theEuropeans in 
every point, something is always seen in 
them, by discovei ing their origin, and jus- 
tifies the saying of Horace ; — 

Natnnim expellaa furcl, tamen usqne recurret. 

Yon win see, by the picture just drawn 
ofthe low state of Christianity in India, 
how trying must be the profession of a 
missionary in this country ; and to how 
many dangers he is exposed, in the exercise 
of his professional duties amoug such a 
people : and you will also, 1 believe, agree 
with me, that, of all piofcssion.s tiiis is 
the most disgusting and most unprofit- 
able ; and that it requires more tijan an 
ordinary share of resolution and courage, 
to persevere in it to the last. 

•rite short sketch which I have drawn will 
besufficient, 1 think, to enable you to judge, 
not only of the low state of Christianity in 
this country, but also of its inadequate 
influence on the minds of those who pro- 
fess It. I am nevertheless far from think- 
ing, that, in sucii circumstances and with 
persons of such dispositions, Christianity 
is of no avail at all. Should it produce 
no other effect than that of .altogether de- 
taching so many tliousand natives from 
the worship of idols, and the abominable 
kind of idolatry prevailing all over India, 
to inculcate into their minds even the 
nerely barren knowledge of only one true 
God, and that of his Son our blessed 
XiOrd and common Redeemer ; this alone 
ought, is my opinion, to be more than 
(Hifficieat to lead us to wish for, and to 


encourage its diffusion, by all practicable 
means. 

I am still farther from admitting the 
bold opinion of many prejudiced or very 
ill-informed Europeans, who contend that 
the Native Chtistians are the worst of all 
Indians. Such an assertion seems to me 
to savour somewhat of blasphemy ; since, 
should it be the fact, it would tend to 
nothing less than to prove that the Chris- 
tian religion, so far from improving the 
condition of men, renders them ivoive 
tiian Pagans. That, on account of tlie 
particular prejudices under which all tlie 
natives of India labour, it has but a very 
inadequate influence on tlieir morals, 
numners, and general behaviour, will ap- 
pear by what I liave already slated : but 
that it render.s them worse than tlie wor- 
shippers of idoN, is, in my opinion, an 
untenable par.a<lox, contradicted by ex- 
pel ience; and will be, I trust, disowned, 
by every candid and impartial obseivcr on 
the subject, 'lliat tbe by far greater num- 
ber have nothing of a Cliristiaii but the 
name, and tliat if not worse are yet not 
much better than Pagans, I am reluctant- 
ly forced to admit ; but, at the same time, 
I must say, in justice to truth, tliat I am 
acquainted with many among them, who, 
tliough not quite free from the Indian 
prejudices, are, in their morals, manners, 
probity, and general behavionr, irreproach- 
aWc men, and enjoy the confidence even 
of the Indian pagans ; and into whose 
lianils I should nut hesitate to entrust my 
own interests. 

I will reftain entering into details on 
the low state of Christianity among the 
Europeans living in tills country. 'I'his 
part of tlie subject is your province, ra- 
ther than mine. I will content myself 
with saying, that, if their public and na- 
tional virtues are a subject of praise and 
adiiiiration to all the castes of Indians, 
their domestic vices and manners are a 
subject of the greatest contempt and dis- 
gust. On tlie other hand, the barefaced 
immorality and Iiad examples openly ex- 
hibited b) many among them, are not, 
the least of the many obstacles that op- 
pose the diffusion of their religion in In- 
dia, by increasing the prejudices of the 
natives against it, and rendering it parti- 
cularly odious to them, when they see its 
precepts so badly observed by those who 
were educated in its bosom. 

Unfortunately, tbe same causes power- 
fully opei ate ou the minds of the Chris-, 
tian natives themselves ; and, by stagger- 
ing their wavering faith, daily occasion 
the apostacy of a great number. 

I have the honour to remain with re- 
gard, my dear Sir, 

Your’s very obediently, 

J. A. DUBOIS, Mia^tUT' 

ilyiore Country, 

Ihtk Dec. 1313. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


East In'Via Ifoiis.i'j Dec. IH, 

A qiiaitcdy general couit of pro- 
prietors of East India Slock \>as this day 
held at the Cunipaiij’s House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, for the i)urpo>e ot dodaiing u 
dividend from iMidstiinmcr to Chiistinas 
next, and for the coiisideiation of vaii- 
ous special inattcis. 

The luiniues of the last general couit, 
fconijirising tlie lesolulioii of the couitot 
diiot tors relative to the grant of medals 
and badges of lionour to the army lately 
engaged in the Nepal war} having been 
read — 

Mr, Jackson rose to say, that after the 
orders of the day were disposed of, he 
should give notice of a motion resjiectiug 
the paper j ust read, on the subject of the 
honoius intended to be conferred on the 
army now in India. 

Tl'ie ('hairnian (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
the executive body were anxious, ou a fu- 
tiue da}, to learn the sentiments of the 
cxmif of pi opi ietoi on that subject. 

HALF year’s dividend. 

The Chairman then stitod, that the 
court of directors had agreed to a dividend 
on the capita) stock of the Company, for 
the half-year commencing on tlie 5th of 
July last, and ending on the 5th of Janu- 
ary next. The resolution agreed to by the 
Court ot Directors was read by the proper 
otBcer, as follows : — 

At a court of directors, held on 
Tuesday, the ITth of December, IHltl, it 
was u-Nolved iinaiiiinousiy, in pursuance 
of the Act of the dddof His Majesty, cap. 
55. that a dividend ot per cent, should 
be declared on the capital stock of the 
Company, for the halt-year commencing 
ou the 5 th of J uly last, and ending ou the 
5th of January next.” 

The Chairman moved — “ That the 
court do .approve and confirm the said 
rcdolution.” 

Mr. Lou'iific'^ begged leave to ask, 
whether the interest of the unclaimed 
dividends wa« n;-ed in support of the ways 
and means of that house, to pay the regu- 
lar dividends ? Ifecause, if that were the 
case, a strong temptation w;is held out to 
defraud widows andorphatis, who had not 
an opportunity of claiming their arrears 
themselves, and whose interests might be 
c^mfided todishonest representatives. In 
an instance fliat occurred to himself twelve 
years and alialf had elapsed before he re- 
ceived Ins dividend. Though, when be 
came to the India House, he invariably 
asketl tor all the (dividends belonging to 
him. What cook! possibly be more ex 
plidt than the word all? He must-go to 
Asiatic No. 14>, 


.ehool again, if, when applied as he ]k« 1 
"fated, it did not mean cfry divideml 
<lae to him. He would talu' his oath, 
that he Imd al« a} s thu'. cxpi e-^ed himself ; 
.and, iiaviiig done "o, lie thought it was 
most dhhonourable to I a\e letained the 
dividend so long. iMany p-a -n-;, it should 
be recollected, could not demand therr 
dividends foracoiisidcrahh' tin e, because 
It was not in their power to cutiie from 
thq conntiy. What did the Cuiapany pay 
clerks for, unlcis to give proper informa»- 
tion to the proprietors, clmiI to hand over 
loflicinthatwhich wastlieirilue.^ A more 
(lislionourahle act had not been done by 
the Company for many years, than this 
withholding of the unclaimed dividends. 
Who, he asked, was the gentleman that 
fingered the inter of them,^ Was he 
one ot the Coiupanj", or one of tliose over*- 
grown servants, who ‘:<-iild hnil.l palaces 
and lidc in his coadi- ud-' x, a; lie the 
poor proprietors wet Uv'i ii,. .vH' :o '..u f ) 0 t? 
When, some years ago, th.oy v orc said fo 
he on the eve of bankruptcy, he had nut 
heard of any proposition to make use ol 
this fuiul. No, it was le:t for indlv/.laala 
to fatten on. It was a disgrace that the 
servants of the Company should be allowed 
to riot ou the little means of the wiflow 
aad the orphan. He was sure, that, for 
one male proprietor, there w’ere three 
frmale , and, were tlicv to •'Uifer any of 
their s(T\aiil-3 to take the ini'U y ti-'-ns t.'u: 
pru'ket of the helple"S wulow ? “ lainiTi,” 
>ahl Mr. Lowmles, ‘‘ a^k the Cl- lr- 
man, wdio receives the benefit of the un- 
claimed dividcmls ?” 

Tlie Chairman . — ” In answer to t?:e 
hon. proprietor’s question, I must say, 
that no advantage is derived by any of ffto 
Company’s otllcers from the unclaimed 
dividends, T'hey remain in the colfers of 
the Company, and are tvir useful tb 
their funds; but there is a’waysalarge 
resen'e, to meet any demands that may be 
made on them. No advantage accrues, o» 
can accrue from them, to any imUvldual.’* 

Mr. Lou'ndes lejoiimd. — In that case, 
he contcmlevl, a great temptation wjas 
held our fntheCompany to act diMionestly; 
and he timsted, if an act of oblivion was 
p issed, as to what had been done, that 
ti.ey would, in future, hear of no mor« 
unclaimed dividends'; or, if there were* 
anv, that a list of them should be pu^ 
lished regularly, for tlie infonnaUoff'^t 
the public, and particularly of 
als who resided in Scotland aflid 
Wlibii he made these remarks, he meant 
not to speak merely of this Com^ny, b t 
of every company. He'knewA^ing tl a C 
could be more dishonthd®m:, than the 
keepii^ from hiio'^d mhers that which 

VOL.III. ■ u 
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they were entitled to, and, at the same 
time, the giving enormons salaries to over- 
grown servants. He should say no more 
on t!ie piesent occasion ; but, before he 
sat down, he called on the Chairman to 
give his promise, that a list of the un- 
daiined dividends should, hereafter, be 
published every year or two, for tliebene- 
litof the propiietors. 

Tlie Chnirmuiu — “ I cannot make such 
a promise. No advaut.ige is derive<l by 
any Individual from the nuclaimed divi- 
dends, though the hon. proprietor seems 
tOKlwell very strongly on that point. I 
must again state distinctly, that none of 
the Company’s oflicers receive benefits of 
the nature he has alluded to. Perhaps it 
would be better if questions of tliis kind 
were not taken up so hastily.” 

Mr. Lmr.ndes could see no rea^^on why 
even the general body should derive any 
benefit from the property of individuals. 
What, he demanded, was the amount of 
the unclaimed dividends? If the pro- 
prietors knew that, they could tlien judge 
of the advantage which the Company had 
received from those dividends. Did they 
amount to half a million of money? “ I 
iisk you. Sir, what is the amount of the 
unclaimed dividends ?— You surely must 
know what it is,” 

The Chairman . — ‘‘The hon. proprietor 
has no rigid to ask me particular ques- 
tions, If a motion be made on tlje >nh- 
ject, and acceded to by the ])rnpiict<)rs, 
oi course every infot mation will he given.” 

Mr, LoK'ndea . — “Then I ‘'hall itiove, in 
due order, for the amount of the unclaim- 
ed dividends. I say it is a fiaudniciit 
tiansactioo. I asked for all luy dividends 
when I came to the East India House, but 
I (lid not get them. One dividend was go- 
ing on for twdve years ami a half before 
I received it.” 

Mr. lx. Jackson ««aid, lie should be cx- 
ticmely sorry, if auy undue impression 
shoi^d go abroad ou this subject. He did 
fiot object to the hon. proprietor's mak- 
ing an inquiry relative to the uoclaimed 
dividends. ‘ He thought the act in itself 
was higJily iueritori()U> ; and, he con- 
ceived, that the publication of a list 
would I»e useful, as it would enable 
individuals to recover what bel(jnged 
to them. Wliilc dividends remained 
unclaimed, however, he could see no im- 
propriety in using them, in aid of their 
funds. But, he was sure, if the repre- 
jteiitative of any person could shew, tliat, 
through some error a dividend had not 
been called for during a considerable time, 
and that or ;^100 were due from the 
Company’s funds, proper attention would 
be paid to tlieir statement, and they would 
have a rjght to demand the sum. If, 
however, the hon. proprietor expected 
that every gentleman who called at the 
India House was to be admonished by the 
clerk, after looking over the hooks for 
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two or three hours, in these terms, “ O, 
Sir, there is d dividend due to you, which 
you have not claimed for five or six years,” 
he thought he l(X)ked for too much. But 
he was perfectly convinced, if any indi- 
vidual or his representative, could prove a 
title to a dividend, which they had not 
received for three or four years, they 
would Iiave a right to demand it, and, 
without doubt, tlieir demand would be 
compiled with. The unclaimed dividends 
were in tfie Company’s colFers, but they 
were not in a state of sequestration. 

Mr. Lou'iides observed, that in twelve 
years and a half, in ordinary times, the 
interest of money w’ould almost equal the 
principal. But, considering the extreme 
scarcity of money during the last twelve 
years and a lialf, and its consequent in- 
crease in value, it was not too much to 
say, tliat a sum of money, pat out at in- 
terest, would have nearly doubled itself. 
Could the learned gentleman say, that the 
Company were right — that tiiey acted cor- 
rectly — wlien they had been so many 
years without declaring the unclaimed 
dividends? If they were not declared 
duringa period of twelve years and a half, 
was it not a dishonest act ? Did they 
not get almost the amount of the princi- 
pal money, in interest ? The e.xisting 
list w’ent back to the year 1792, Since 
that time, theCompany had received more 
than the principal, by the accumulating 
ot the money. It was highly de- 
sirable, that the proprietors should know 
what was due to them. They did not all 
reside in London ; and, every tliree or four 
years at most, a list ought to be published. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the character of 
this question ouglit to be understood j for, 
if it made its way into the public papers, 
it mighi seem that some fraud was com- 
mitted, unless an explanation accozn- 
panied it. He now understood the hon. 
proprietor to say, the Company ought not 
only to pay the unclaimeddividendstaudiug 
in his name, and which he forgot to claim 
some years since, but that he should also 
receive intermediate interest upon hisneg* 
lecied claim. Now he (Mr. R. Jackson) 
was of opinion, that those who neglected 
to claim their dividends, ought to lose the 
interest, as one of the pains andpenaltiei 
of their neglect. What right had any 
man to say to the Company, “ You must 
allow me interest ou my dividends,” 
when no bargain, no compact, was ever 
entered into between the parties to that 
effect ? 

Mr. Lowndes wished to convince the 
learned gentleman, that if the Company 
retained the interest of the unclaimed 
dividends for several years. It was most 
just ; and therefore a list should be 
lisbed every three or four years. 

Tlie motion for the dividend wkB .then 
agreed to. 

The t l>c^. to 
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the court, and particularly the hon. pro- 
prietor who has last spoken, that the 
dividends will he paid on the 7th oi Janu- 
ary next/’ 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS. 

The Chairman laid before the court the 
account of the Company’s affairs, made up 
to the 30th of April last. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether the account 
was made up, both in England and India, 
to that period ? 

The Chairman,^‘^ It could not be 
made up to the 30th of April in India.” 

Mr. Hume, — “ Was it not intended, 
that it should be made up to the same 
time in both countries?” 

The Chairman,—*^ It is drawn up mere- 
ly in compliance with the form specified 
in the by-law.” 

Mr. Bosanquet (a director). — “ITie 
account is made up to the 1st of May, 
1815, in India.” 

MR. GEORGE TEMPLER. 

Tlse Chairman acquainted the court, 
that the court of directors had agreed to 
a resolution, permitting IMr. George Tem- 
pler, late of the Bengal civil establish- 
ment, to return with his rank to India. 

The resolution was then read as fol- 
lows : — 

“ At a court of directors, held on Wed- 
nesday the 9th October, 1816. 

“ On reading a report from the com- 
mittee of corresiwndence, dated the 2d 
and 9th instant, viz. 

“ Resolved f That forthe reasons therein 
stated, Mr. George Templer, late a seni- 
or merchant on the Bengal establishment, 
he recommended to the general court for 
their concurrence in liis return to Bengal, 
with liis rank in the Company’s senice, 
agreeably to tlie provisions of the act of 
the 33d Geo. 3d, cap. 52, sec. 70, also the 
act of the 53d Geo< 3d, cap. 155, which 
provides that uo civil servant returning 
to India, shall take any higher rank than 
he held when he left that country/* 

llie Chairman moved, That the court 
do approve and confirm the said resolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. K. Smith asked, how long Mr. 
Templer had been at home ? 

The Chairman answered, that he had 
been thirty years in England. 

Mr. K, Smith called the attention of the 
court to the case of another gentleman, 
who bad applied for leave to return to 
India, and was refu:^d. lliat gentleman 
had a wife and twenty children {alaughjy 
it was a very serious subject. The gen^ 
tleman had remained for twenty-two yeara 
in Englaiid — and he then asked leave of 
the court of directors to return, with his 
wife and twenty children, to India ; bis 
fortuhe not being svflklentito him 
to live comiortably in Uiis bottotiT. He 


(Mr. Smith) understood the answer given 
to his a])plication was, that he had been 
too long in England. That was the reason 
as.signed for refu'jing him permis.sion to 
return. Vet that permission was granted 
to ^Ir. Templer, whose absence from 
India was much longer. 

Mr. Lowndes was surprised at this dis- 
tinction. He could not conceive why 
such a difference should be “ ’twixt 
tweedle-duin and tweedle-dee.” It cer- 
tainly struck him, that, if no other rea- 
son or impediment operated against his 
return, his having twenty children, so far 
from militating against his claim, was a 
strong argument in his favour. 

Mr. Hume said, he was very glad the 
hon. proprietor had put the question he 
had done to the Chairman. He (Mr. 
Hume) intended to put two or three 
others, for the purpose of learning some 
important particulars connected with Mr. 
Templer's case. He had never heard that 
gentleman’s name,* till a few days before, 
aud was totally unacquainted with his 
history. What he w’anted to know wae 
-—how long he had served in India? — to 
what establishment he belonged? — how 
long be had leturned to England? — and 
how old henow'vvas ? When these questions 
were answered, it would enable the court 
to come to a just determination. TTiey 
would then be able to judge what Iiif 
claims on the service were ; whether he 
was going out to India as a mere pensioner, 
or as an efficient servant. It was not per- 
haps, generally known, that every gen- 
tleman who went out to India, wllate^•er 
his rank might be in the civil service, re- 
ceived, on landing, a certain annuity, 
whether he was employed or not. He 
therefore wished it to be known whether 
Mr. Templer’s age, his knowledge of the 
Company’s afiairs, and a variety of other 
circumstances, would admit of the Com- 
pany’s employing him, if he were allowed 
to return to India. By the provisions of 
the last act of Parliament, be could only 
take rank next to those who had been 
the same number of years as himself in 
India. He might, therefore, be placed 
under the control of those who wbre 
mere boys compared with him — and that 
circumstance alone would probably pre- 
vent his being employed. If the inten- 
tion were to pension Mr. Templer, hj 
sending him out to India, he recemmenew 
ed the court to make a provision for fahtt' 
111 this country, instead of burdenli^ 
their establishments abroad. 

The Chairman — I beg leave to ob- 
serve that I do not know Mr. Templer 
myself. He is, as 1 understand frlfim tfic 
best authority, a man of very cha- 
racter, and has been visited bT* series of 
unforeseen and unmeritedi'sffs/brtunea. 
His services are stated ^ the report of 
the 'ComaiRtee < of ' ees^pondea^ oa 
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T^^iich the re.-olutioii of the court uf fU- 
rectors is foumln).'’ 

lljo clerk then road the following ex- 
tract from the reptu-t ; — 

“ Mr. Tempier went to India hi 1773, 
and returned to England in 1786. His 
services were higldy meritorious, particu- 
larly when lie acted as a member of the 
grain committee, in 1784 — a period when 
the country was suffering underthe strong- 
est apprehensions of famine. For his ex- 
ertions on that important occasion, he 
received the thanks of the Governor-gene- 
ral, the right hou. Wauen Hastings. He 
came to England on account ot the health 
of his father, and domestic circuinstaiicfs 
prevented his leturu to India. He here 
embarked a pioperty of £r)0,000 iu a 
banking-house, whicli wa'' iirrfoxtnnale 
— ■nltliougli not a ciedifoi ot tlie 

house wa> injured, ever\ diciiMiid li.uh'j 
been Inmouiabiv <l.>eliarged. 'J lie coiut 
^liould have a stiong madv* out, hi.- 
forc the} periuirtedi an individual to re- 
turn to India, afrci such a lap^c of time; 
hut the committee wc I e ot opinion thai 
the present was \\()itl-.y ot iccommenda- 
tion to tile cmiit of jnoprietois.” 

Mr. Uinup . — “ Am I to under.-^tand that 
Mr. Templci went our in 1773 amlie- 
turned in 1780 ?” 

The Ch'urmiin — V(*s, Sir.’* 

MY.}Iu,nc — “ What is Mr. Templers 
•ge?” 

The Ch'iirman — “ I am told 61 ” 

Tlie hon. Jr. F. FAphinUone said, the 
executive body brouglit the case of Mr. 
Tempier before the proprietors, deeply 
impressed with his merits, and sympathi- 
sing sincerely iu his misfortunes. He 
willingly put his hand to the report ; and, 
ts a proprietor, he would cheerfully affix 
his signature to it again, if it were neces- 
sary. Mr. Tempkr had been very unfor- 
tunate ; and his misfortunes were to be 
commiserated the more, because through 
life he bad acted with underiatiog bonoui: 
and integrity. He did not think any man 
hadastiouger claim on the protection 
and approbation of the court, than he had. 

Mr. K. Smith said, the other gentleman 
had incmoi ializedthe cimrt of directors for 
leave to icturn to India. He had himself 
read that nu iimrial. Now what was the 
conduct pursued towards him.^ He wa.s 
told, that having been at home for tweiity- 
two years, lie could not be suffered to re- 
turn— althongli he soiigJit to go out, in 
order to provide for his numerous family. 
U'hy then should an individuai, who liad 
been }e.tr.sin England, receive the 

.vuictioii of tlie directois, and have hi« 
case recommeiukd to the tourt of pro- 
prietors ? H',* had no objection, liowcvcr, 
to Mr. 'J'mnph I’s going to India. He 
wouldvotefoi !'. ihii iicthouelit, when 
a ge^Iemaii, who li.id been so many years 
in Epglaad, was about to be permitted to 


go out to India, flic lase of an individual 
who had l>een only twenty-two years in 
this country, and who laid twenty chil- 
dren alive, ought tuieceiv’e some consi- 
deration trom the eoiiit. 

Mr. /i. said, tlii'^ was a {[ties- 

tion of very groat importance ; and the 
jircseiit was one of the many times in 
which he had expies.sed his opinion, that 
conce.ssioii‘5 of this kind should he allow- 
ed only in extreme ctr^es. It was quite 
impossible ior any man to letimi to India, 
after a long residence in this country, 
without, in some degree or other, alkct- 
iiig the intcre.st of tho<e who had remain- 
etl there for a seue< ot year'', in the due 
comse of emplo}ment, ami who had, 
therefore, a right to expect promotion. 
If, by senionrv, fiei-'-on^ who thus went 
out coiihl not immediatel} aiiivf at high 
situatifui.s, yet w'<>nld not the id( a that 
they hail favour, and regaul, and jiitio- 
iiage, ill tins eountiy, recommend ihcin 
to offieis, which imlivhUials long resident 
JM India, hut poliaps warning such inte- 
rest, did not jjos.se'‘S the means ot obtain- 
ing? 8uch peiniissions should, therefore, 
be giantcd with great camion, and only 
in extreme cashes. His hon. fiiend (.Mr. 
Eipliiii'.toiic) had not lemoved one of his 
ohjcclhms. He had only said, that he 
li^teneti to the dictates, and obevedthe 
impulse {»t lits lei lings, as a proprietor, 
and m»t as i diiccrfu’. Now', the court 
txp»^cfe.! counsel and assi'tajicc from the 
executive body — the} ex[K‘ctod to hear 
them sanction rcconiineinhitiuns like the 
present, on the ground that such sanc- 
tion arose from a view ot all the circum- 
stances of the case. He, therefore, ob- 
jected to any director standing up, and 
saying, (though possessed of complete 
and perfect knowledge on the subject) 

I will not give you counsel, but you 
may take my sympathies.” He looked 
fOT sound counsel, not for an expre.«;sion 
of feeling. In this instance, he did not 
doubt but there was great reason for 
sending out I\Ir. Tempier. He did not 
know that gentleman ; but he underetood 
from those who did, that he was a im^t 
respectable and honourable individual. 
This, doubtless, weighed much with the 
court of directors but he acrecd in the 
sentiment of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
that it would be better for them to in- 
dul^ their syinpathie.s, by granting lum 
a provisioii here, in.sfeatl ol sciHling him 
to India, at an advanced period of life. 
IFitli re'«pect to the other ca>e, inention- 
ihI by the hon. proprietor, it was not be- 
foie the court. Very good reasons might 
have existed, for retusing jiermissiou to 
that gentleman to proceed to India, al- 
though they ilid not now appear. Many 
circumstances were to he considered, 
when applications of this kind were made. 
The extent of tlie individual’s services— 
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the character he had Tiiaintaincd in India 
—the character he liad siijijxvrlcd heie — 
the cause of his mi.sfortuiies — whether 
produced by his own misconduct, or by 
the inevitable and awful decree of provi- 
dence, which frequently deprived the most 
virtuous of the means of subsistence. 
Under every view of the subject, he strong- 
ly recommended, that only in extreme 
cases gentlemen sliould be permitted to 
return, the same time God forbid 
that he should shut the door on sympathe- 
tic feeliii" ; or that he should be supposed 
to harbour such a desire. Far weie such 
sordid and reprehensible ideas from his 
brea"*^ He had always, and ever should, 
cherish sentiments of a more liumanc 
and liberal description. With respect to 
the gentleman mentioned by his hon. 
friend, in bis opinion, the best thing he 
could do would be, to solicit the illte^c^t 
of the iadffSy wlio might petition the 
court of directoi.'^, that he, his wife, and 
histnentv children, should be peimitted 
to go OUT to India. — (^I l/iuqh .) — The 
director', he U' '«ure, were too gallant 
to ufii^e any request coming from the 
fair sex. 'i he (pieslioii vould then go to 
a ballot, .It wliich none but ladies should 
be sutrcied to vote,— f'.-/ ianiih .) — If thi.s 
course were juirsued, it could not be 
doubted, tliat the gentleman would be 
placed iu a state of comfort and affluence 
for the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Lownden said, the learned gentle- 
man who had la«t spofecn, very propeily 
noticed the statement of the hon. direc- 
tor, who had got up atid informed the 
c?ourt that he acted from a piincijdc of 
syynp'Ttfiy. Now it astonished him, that 
the sympathy of the luin, director had 
not been awakened hy the case of a man 
who had a wife and twenty children to 
provide for. It seonicd to him, that the 
court of directors acted like overseers of 
the poor, in the case represented, and re- 
fused to let him return to India, with his 
twenty children, for fear of overburdening 
their parish. He W’as aWare of the great 
respectability .and lugh honour of Mr. 
TAnpler — but, if it c.une to a question of 
sympathy, lie thought tlie feelings ought 
to be more stromily affected by the dis- 
tresse.s of tu'mty-tu-n people, than by the 
misfortunes of nn>'. No*- should it be for- 
gotten, that, of iho'-e twcntv-tvvo, many 
perhaps were too )oung to <!o any tiling 
for themsclve.s. If, therefore, Mr. Tcm- 
pler were allowed to go out to India, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that the 
other gentleman should proceed wuth a 
prosperous gale after him. Tn many in- 
siaiice.s, perhaps, it would he lietter to 
r.rant a pension in this country, than to 
send a gentleman to India. But here was 
a proof of lavish expenditure, as he col- 
lected from The speech of the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume). If a gentleman 


staid tliirty years from India, he received 
a stipend for every one of those years, 

Mr. Hume — “ No, no.” 

Ml. Liunides — “ 1 understood you to 
say so.” 

Mr. Hume — The moment a gentle- 
man leaves India, he resigns his pen^ion.’* 

The hon. JH. F. Elphinstone .said, tlie 
learned gentleman liad censured him, be- 
cause lie failed in giving counsel to the 
court. If the subject required counsel 
he would have offered it — he would have 
given the best advice in Ins power to ena- 
ble them to decide coirertij. But no 
counsel was called for in this case. The 
whole of the circumstances were before 
the court — and men’s feeling, rather than 
their judgment, must prompt them, when 
an honest man, smTering under se\ere 
mi.''fortune, called on them for relief. It 
was an appeal that came home to the 
feelings and bosoms of all men. The 
most riourishiug, the most prosperous 
amon;rst them could not guard against 
vcises. Those who now had the bright- 
est views, the most pleasing prospects, 
did not know but they might meet the 
same change of fortune. Those who 
were at piescnt the most happy amongst 
them, wiio looked forward to yeais of 
case, comfort, and affluence, might, 
by a sudden turn of the wheel, be hurled 
from their eminence, and reduced to the 
same state in which Mr. Teinpler was 
placed.’ No counsel was to be exjiectcd 
in such a case. A plain statement was 
laid before tlie prcqirietors, and, ho con- 
ceived, nothing moie wit’s nece&^'ary. 

Ml. ///one stated, that nol\\i^U^tanding 
tiieohM-rttiiious whichliad been made, ami 
the o\planation& that had been eiven, .still 
the tloubt.s that struck his mind respect- 
ing this case were not removed. By the 
act of the legislature, it wa.s iuQSt clear, 
that some degree of restraint, some limit 
was intended, with reference to the power 
exercised hy the coiiit of director^, in re- 
commending persons to leturn to iiuha. 
It was not directly mentioned in the act 
—but, at the time it was pa>scd, he \\a» 
convinced, if the leiri'-hUure had imagined 
that persons would be MdlVied to return 
to India, after an absence of so many 
\cars a-* had elapsed in the present ca'^e, 
a limited period beyond whicli individuals 
would be ineligible to go back, would 
have been inserted in the statute. He re- 
quested the proprietors uould coiisid^ 
this case, and the couscquene(‘s th^ 
might ari.^c from it, ^\itil tliat prudent 
and caution which it dc.sera-ed. After al- 
lowing this gentleman to go back, laerdy 
oil account of symj/athy, without any 
other reason being stated, no man could 
ever in future hold up his l^d in that 
court against any applics^f^ fhat might 
be brought forward. Ifc ifould at l^gth 
come tethis, that, if w fndiTidual had 
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interest behind tlie bar, he would be sure 
to sncceed,^ (Cries of no ! no !) An in- 
stance of that nature had j ust been stated, 
which no person had contradicted. It 
was the case of an individual, suffering 
more perhaps tlian Mr.Templer, to whom 
permission had been refused. How then 
could he rote for this motion, if he wish- 
ed to act impartially, as that coiu-t always 
ought to do i he reverenced sympathy for 
the misfortunes of others, and he trusted 
also that he felt it, as much as any man in 
that court — but he would never suffer his 
feelings to roahe him act unjustly or par- 
tially. What were they now called upoti 
to do .’—to restore a gentleman to his 
rank in India, who was, perhaps, near 
seventy years of age, and could not be ef- 
ficiently employed after his arrival there. 
If he went out to India at the usual peri- 
od of life — staid there thirteen years — and 
had been thirty years in this country — it 
brought him to an age, at which it was 
hardly possible to expect that he would 
be fit to perform duty; and, if he were, 
he must be placed under a junior, which 
could not be very agreeable to his feelings. 
The establishment abroad already bent 
under its own weight. Matty persons 
thought that the Company had already 
more civil seivants abroad than were ne- 
cessary. They were now, however, about 
to add to the number by sending out a 
parson who already had had his share of 
the service. But, if they did .send him 
out, they must extend the like favour to 
A. it. and C ; in short to every man that 
asked it. He, therefore, hoped, before 
they passed this vote, which it would 
give him considerable pain to oppose, 
that they would seriously consider the 
consequences which must inevitably follow 
from it. — With respect to the circum- 
stances of Mr. Templer, he had not heard 
that he was burdened with a young fami- 
ly. On that head, no claim to their com- 
miseration had been made. Now, before 
he gave bis vote, he should be glad to 
know, why the application of another 
gentleman with a family of twenty chil- 
dren, was rejected ! he had no doubt 
that both were honourable men — and, in 
his opinion, the recommendation of the 
court of directors which was given to 
the one, should, in common justice, be 
extended to the other. He however, de- 
cidedly objected to tlie restoration of a 
man to his rank in India, after an absence 
of thirty years — again.st an understood 
rule — and equally against the interest of 
those wlio were in the Company’s service 
abroad. He, therefore, for one (though 
he might be reproached as a person desti- 
tute of synipatiiy and humanity) acting 
from the |)ui'e and unbiassed dictates of 
his eoBscieiice, would vote against the re- 
turn of Mr. 'I'empler, because no proper 
reason iMdbeen assigned for.gesding Mu 


back — ^because it would injure the Com- 
pany’s servants, who had remained for 
years in India — and lastly, because no fu- 
ture applicant for permission to return, 
could, if a principle of impartiality were 
acted on, be refused the boon. 

Mr. Lowndes said, if they sent out this 
gentleman, it was impossible to tell how 
many applications would be made to them 
for similar indulgence. If they were called 
on to give away their own money, they 
might proceed with as much liberality as 
they pleased — but it was a different thing 
wheu they were asked to defend the pub- 
lic money, and to agree to apioposition 
that might interfere with the promotion 
of some meritorious servant in India. On 
this occasion, as so much sympathy ap- 
peared to he excitcfl for the misfortune of 
Mr.Templer, he thought it would be better 
to confer on him a liandsomc pension here, 
rather than send him back to India. 

'rhe Chairman . — In order to put the 
court in posession of all the particulars we 
know concerning the gentleman whose 
c.a.se is befoi e the court, the report of the 
committee of correspondence shall be read. 
This is not usual — it has not been custom- 
ary to make many observations on propo- 
sitions of tliis nature, because, as the 
question must go to a ballot, the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) or any otlier gentle- 
man who doe.s not wisli tlie iiiilividual to 
go out to India, may vote in conformity 
to his feeling. 

'I’lic clerk then rcatl the following re- 
port : — 

“ At a committee of correspondence, 
2Dd and 9th October 1816. 

“ Pursuant to reference of comt of the 
11th ultimo, tlic committee have consider- 
ed the memorial of Mr. George Templer, 
late a senior merchant on the Bengal esta« 
blishment, representing that he went to 
Bengal as a writer in 1773, and returned 
to England in 1786, with the approbation 
of the Governor General in Council of his 
conduct — that in India lie served the Com- 
pany ill various important offices, especi- 
ally in the year 1784, when the country 
was suffering under the dreadful seusatiolk 
of apprehended famine ; that upon this 
occasion he was selected to be a member 
of the grain committee, then appointed to 
adopt measures of provision against the 
apprehended distress, the success of which 
called forth the highest approbation of 
the government — representing, also, that 
he was called to England by the death of 
his fiitfaer, and was detained contrary to 
his intention, and thereby prevented from 
returning to the service, in which he had 
acquired but a very moderate fortune— 
that his father’s affairs turning out better 
than expected, he received, as his share 
of the estate, nearly ^£40,000, and the 
further sum ofie8,000 oii the deat}i.of hks 
mother and younger brothtaf— that with 
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those acquisitions he was induced to adopt 
the business of banking in England, which 
proving unfoiiunate, (though full justice 
has been done to all his creditors) he is 
driven to the necessity of soliciting per- 
mission to return to the Company's ser- 
vice in Bengal, with the reduced rank, 
according to act of parliament. 

‘‘It appears that Mr. Terapler proceed- 
ed to Bengal as a writer in 1773, that he 
arrived there in February 1774, and was 
appointed an assistant to the commissary 
^neral. He subsequently furnished the 
Company with elephants for several years 
by contract, which terminated in ITdl. 

“In October 1783, Mr. Templer was 
nominated one of the members of a com- 
mittee,^ appointed to assemble during a 
period of severe famine, with complete 
authority to superintend and regulate the 
sale, distribution, and price of grain, 
throughout the Company’s provinces under 
the Bengal presidency, and to receive and 
examine into complaints from all parts of 
any infringements of the orders which 
might be issued on the subject ; the exer- 
tions of this committee appear to have 
been productive of the best cffoct", and 
their conduct wa«i i-epcatediy approved by 
the supreme government. 

“ B'ith reference to Mr. Templer's ser- 
vices upon this occasion, the committee 
find the following sentiments expressed iu 
a private letter to him, from Mr. Hast- 
ings, dated the 1st of last mouth, which 
accompanied his memorial above-men- 
tioned, viz. “ If you had attiibuted a 
“ larger share of merit to yourself and 
“ your associates in the conduct ot that 
“ measure, I should have been still more 
“ plea-^cd; tor, as far as I myself am cou- 
“ cenied in if, I consider it as the first 
“ and most beneficial act of my public 
life. 1 believe it was so considered by 
“ the natives at the time, and long after, 

“ as the memorial transmitted by them 
“ in my favour, after my acquittal, abun- 
“ dantly proves, though ^tle cr^it has 
“ been given to it at home ; and, if a 
“ reference was made to me upon the sub- 
“ ject, I should make my selection of the 
“ members who formed the committee, 

“ ail act in itself highly meritorious, as it 
“ mai ks the high estimation in which they 
^ were held by the government, and their 
“complete success, which crdinaiy ca- 
“ parities could not have relieved, fully 
“ justified it.” 

“ In December 1784, Mr. Templer ob- 
tained permission to resign the service and 
return toEugla&dforthe adjustment of bis 
private affaira. Upon this occasion the 
Bengal government remarks to the court 
that they should deem it an injustice to 
him not to state that he had regularly ob- 
•erved the most smipuloos attention to 
his duty on all occasions where his ser- 
vices had beeu called forth, and had ac- 


quitted himself with propriety, diligence, 
and integrity, 

“ Mr. Terapler advised his arrival in 
England in August 1785. 

“ In January 1787, he requested per- 
mission to remain in this country ano- 
ther year, and again in February 1789, to 
remain till the next season to settle his 
affairs, which the court acceded to. 

“ The committee ha\ ing taken into con- 
sideration all the foregoing circumstances 
are not unaware or inattentive to the 
great lapse of time that has occurred 
since Mr. Templer’s retirement from the 
service ; and that it will require a strong 
case to be made out, to justify the resto- 
lation of a civil servant after so long an 
interval ; but looking to the particular in- 
stance now before them, they find that 
I'll*. Templer always maintained a fair 
character in the service, and acquired 
great credit in the estimation of the right 
hon. Warren Hastings, in a season of 
great public calamity, as a member of the 
grain committee ; that the misfortunes 
which have s\ibse(piently involved Mr. 
Templer in loss of fortune, have in no re- 
spect arisen from extravagant habits o# 
life, from wild and unjustifiable specula- 
tions, or from causes that can attach 
blame, discredit, or dishonour, to the 
character of Mr. Templer ; on the con- 
trary, it must redfiuud to the credit of 
himself and of every member of the 
banking establishment to which he be- 
longed, that on the breaking up of this 
extensive concern, the partners alone 
came out with the saciifiee of fortune; 
and that the claims of every individual 
constituent of the Isonse, have been fully - 
and amply satisfied ; ami your committee, 
under the influence of these considera- 
tions, submit to the court as their opi- 
nion, that Mr. Templer may be recom- 
mended to the general court for their con- 
currence in his return to Bengal with his 
rank in the Company’s service, agreeably 
to the provisions of the act of the 33d 
of his present Majesty, cap. 52, sect. 70 
— also the 85th section of the act of the 
53d of the King, cap. 155, .vliich enjoins 
that no chit servant returning to India 
shall take any Irig] I er rank than he pos- 
sessed when he left that country.” 

TiieCVtflirwK/^*.— “ luadditiou to what is 
stated in that report, I beg leave to have 
u letter read, from a gentleman very much 
respected iu this court (the right hon. 
Warren Hastings), addressed to Mr. 
Templer on this subject.” 

The clerk then read the letter*. 

Mr. Hume said, that, evenafter4h'*ex- 
planatioii the court had heard, hiB Objec- 
tions remained unshaken. WhatbOwi!^erI 
to impress on the court was^ manner 
in which the present ca se bro ught 

“ ♦ 7hesut«tan?e of h ji the 

above report. 
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before tbeiu. Tt appeart-d extinoulinaiy 
to him, flint one case ^liould be reeom- 
mendfdlA the coin t<’f (Urector>, and that 
another should not hare been at all no- 
ticed. It ^rluck him the more particulaily, 
when he considered the trifiiinr ^ronnd> on 
which the piesent recominemrcition 
founded. He objected most declsircly to 
the system of grantin.ff such concesMons, 
because the applicatioti was supported by 
a great name or two. Tfie court ought to 
decide by the direct and unequivocal ser- 
rices of the applicants. He conk! mention 
many cases in which suffering and deserv- 
ingindividuals were refn.scd permis>ion to 
proceed to India. That day week, a de- 
serving young man, who had been five 
years in the Company's sea service, 
(almo«;t half the time that Mr. Tcmpler 
bad been in Ben^'a!) applied for leave to 
go out for two years to 'ief tie hi.s affairs, 
which liad }>eeii left unsettled on his last 
voyage to Bengal. He fMr. Hume) stated 
that he knew flu; gentleman very well, and 
that he wtslied liini fo he permitted to re- 
turn to India to attend to his affairs. I(<* 
had recommended him to petition Hu* 
court for permi'^sioM, hut tlu' application 
\Vas refused. He thought tiie conduct 
of the court in tliat ca<e seveie and extra- 
ordinary. He would not doubt but flie 
court of directors liad reasons for acting 
thus, but tho«e reason'* did not appear. 
Neither wa.s it shewn, why .Mr. 'iVmpler 
should be suffered to proceed t«» Indi.i, 
whilst another individual uas peicnip- 
lorily refused, on the almve ground, of the 
length of time he liad been in this country. 
The gentiemaa ineDtioned by the bon. 
proprietor (Mr. Smith) had been twenty 
years at home, and his application for 
leave to return to India liad been refu'-cd 
by the court of diiertors, on the plea of 
length oftinieeiapsed ; whilst .Air. Templer 
after having been thiiry tear' at luouc, is al- 
lowed to return without any lea.son being 
assigned, but that of sympathy and c(mi- 
passion ! It was against this practical 
use of the authority conimitfcd to the 
court of diicctors that he raised hk 
voice—it was of that he complamed. If 
Mr, Templer should ultimatelyreceive the 
sanction of the court to return, then, lie 
contended, that no individual who had 
acted fairly — whose conducthad been up 
right— whose character wa.s uniinpeached 
— could, in future, he rcfu.scd leave to go 
to India, no matter how long his stay here 
had been, if be applied for it. If the pxo- 
prictors were to understand, tiiat, here- 
after, tliis general permission to return fo 
India would be granted, then he uotild 
not say another word on the subject ; 
but he should always oppose any thing 
that savoured of partiality and favourite- 
ism. 

Vlx.K, Smith said, it appeared that 
inttreH an^ ^yrn^athy together, had 


carried this (piestion behind the bar. Con- 
j-idering all the circumstances, he ,could 
jiot help feeling, that the unfortunate 
gentleman he alluded to, was not fairly 
treated. He rc«juestcd to know, whether 
it w'oulil be regular to have tliat gentle- 
man's memorial read, the statement in 
which put forth a very strong claim to the 
roiisiilcration of the court. The circum- 
stance of Mr. 'lempler, who had been 
thirty years in England, being recom- 
mended to the proprietors as a person who 
ought to be suffered to return, while lie, 
who had been but twenty-two years at 
home, was refused, on account of length 
of absence, was most extraordinary. 2t 
was pretty evident, that the gentleman'# 
being without iii£ere.<?t, occasioned the cool 
rccepfion of his apjilication. He w'as, he 
believed, an older servant of the Company 
than Mr. Templer ; and the permission 
ought, in his opinion, to be extended to 
him. While in India, he perlormed his 
duty to the satisfaction of all those who 
had an opportunity of appreciating his 
exert lon.s. 

Mr. Pattison . — Before the memorial 
is read, I put it to the hou. proprietor, 
whetlicr he would not act more discreetly 
by abstaining from tliis di.^cussion. It has 
been .<;aid, on many oi’casioiis of import- 
ance, “that an injudicious friend is worse 
than an avowed enemy and the maxim 
appears to be '•fiotnrly illustrated in the 
pieMUit ui>(ance. tlie protector of the 
gentleman conccined, 1 beg iliat the hou. 
proprietor will consider seiioii^iy what he 
is about to bring fonvard, and not pltice 
these two cases iu competition w’lth each 
other. I did witlihold my absent fiom this 
resolution as long as I could consistently 
with iny feeling, because I was anxious to 
presci^'e our servants in India from any 
injxiry that the return of gentlemen to 
that eomitry might inflict on them. But 
it was argued with me, and very power- 
fully argued, tliat tliere being a (ifrnier 
resort, w'as one of the flnest and most ho- 
iiourablefeaturc' o. the Company's govent- 
ment 5 and this gentleman, whose chjw- 
racter stands as high as that of any man, 
was considered a proper object for the re^- 
commendation of the executive body. It 
is on record, that, in India, he conducted 
himself entirely to the satisfaction of on# 
of the ablest and most higfdy-gifted go- 
vernors-general that ever appeared in that 
country ; and now', at an advanced period 
oflife, hcc*ome8forw’ard,and requc.^^tsthat, 
in consideration of liis services, he may 
be suffered to return. His sen ices stand 
on the most irrefragable ground ; and his 
distresses are, unfortunately, no It^^s til 
authenticated. Mr. Templer had failed 
in a great banking concern, in which he 
had embarked his property to a very large 
amount ; and, wiien it i.s considered that 
not an individual lost a flhilling by thi3 
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failure— wlicii it is known iliat twenty 
sliillinffs were paiil in flie pound- — I sliould 
think myself wanting in the discliartte of 
my duty, and dcticient in feeling, if I did 
not recommend his case to thcpropiic- 
tois. Haung tliepiivilegcof voting, as a 
proprietor, for the resolution, I will do so 
with all my heart and soul. "n*e pro- 
priety of the lecomraendaiion stands on 
6ucli strong grounds, that it cannot be 
impugned. Witli respect to the other 
gentleman, the circmiistance of his having 
a family of eighteen children, appears 
iipaii record 5 and I humbly beg that credit 
may be given to the integrity of the teel- 
ings which actuated the executive body 
in refusing that application. We judged 
and decided for ourselves on the merits 
of the applicant ; and if the case had been 
one that deserml the recommendation of 
the court of directors, I can assure tlie 
proprietors it would have received it. On 
the part of my brother directors and my- 
self, I claim tile conridenoe of the court of 
proprietors with respect to the justice of 
our decision on that occasion ; and re- 
quest that the hon. gentleman will ;isk no 
farther question on the subject. 

Mr. A'. Smith obsened, that he felt no 
hostility towards Mr. Teniplei* ; on the 
contrary, he said, he would vote for him. 
He did not mean to introduce the case of 
the other gentleman with the idea of pre- 
venting Mr. Tempter 6*0111 going out. But 
certainly he was of opinion that the having 
been twenty-two years in this country 
ehould not debar one from proceeding to 
India, when another wlio had been much 
longer at home, was permitted to go out. 
As to tlie memorial being read, he could 
dispense with it. His reason for wishing 
it to be rca<l uas, that rliecase might be 
projjerly kiajwn, in oidti that it might 
undergo fai [her eoiisidtration. 

TJie C/iairuKui . — “ Aftertvhat has pass- 
ed, I believe nothing remains to be done, 
but to hx the day W a ballot. 1 think 
the 8th of January will be the most proper 
day; hen the dividends will be about 
to commence paying,” 

Mr. Loirn'l<s said, this was a matter of 
more consequence than tlie court seemed 
to be awaie of, since it wou’d open the 
door to innumerable applic.itioiis of this 
nature. AH pm ties seemed lo agree upon 
one point, namely, the higii respectahility 
of i\ir. Templer; blithe and >cveial others 
were of opinion, that it would Iw much 
better to grant him a handsome pension 
here, than to send him out to India. 
They must feel the iujustiee and danger 
of permitting him to return to India, to 
fill a situation that had, perhaps, been 
looked up to for years by some meritori- 
ous servant who had never quitted his 
post. Tliis reaalution did not give satis- 
faction to any party. It could not be gra- 
tifying to Mr. Templer*»,^iends, because 

Asiatic Journ,—t^o, 14 . 


at bis advanced age, and with liis ronfirm- 
ed babit^, it was more than proh ible that 
he wonhl rather remain at I'jme; and 
certainly it could not plea«!C those who 
wcio of opinion that such permission 
should be randy conceded. He felt tbe^ 
most gratifying sensations when the ho* 
iiomable and upright conduct of Mr. 
Templer was stated. He, it appeared, in 
spite of misfortune, had faitlifully dis- 
cliarged the demands made upon him. At 
a time when many persons were contented 
with paying tvvo shillings or eighteen 
pence in the pound, lie, much to his credit, 
came forward with the wliole twenty 
shillings. He would put down his £20 
or his £.>0, not so much to assist Mr. 
Templer, as to encourage the pure prin- 
ciple of Iioncsty. Amidst the discoveries 
made in the present day, none was of 
more importance than tliat of vaccine in- 
ociiiatiou ; he wished that some means 
could be foimcl out of inoculating for 
honesty, fa laaerhj that would be an 
invaluahlc discoveiy indeed. The want 
of principle, the <ledeieiuy of integrity, 
were di.vgraceful to the joesent ago. It 
was there they failed. In <ilt things else 
the world was inbnitcly improved ; and it 
was higli time tliat pains blioiild be taken 
to make mankind more Imncst and more 
virtuous than they weie. They Iiad, since 
the French revolution, made such an 
alarming progress in roguery and villauy, 
tbat posterity would scarcely believe if, 
Tberefore the virtues of this gentleman, 
surroiimled as they were by so many foils, 
appeared with red'.nblcd hi tre. So much 
^^as lie delightcil ulili his eonduct, that 
he was ubmi-it di>po='Ofl to send him out 
to India with tliis striking recommenda- 
tion to the government there, — “ We 
send you this most honest and respectable 
gentleman, who, when others paid two 
or three shillings in the pound, stood for- 
ward like a just and honourable .nan, and 
paid twenty shillincc., Hi< exainph may 
be of ureat use, therefore ic.-pect and es- 
teem him.” By doing this, the court 
supported, as he hoped they would b?, by 
the Board of CoiUroul, 'vonld 'hew that 
they were determined to protect honesty. 
With this present feature i?. his character, 
he could almost wi-.h that Mr. Templer 
sliouM be suffered to return to India, (a 
S'Oil not remarkable for tbe ju xlnctiou of 
honesty), if he were not afi aid that the 
precedent might lead to unpleasant con-» 
sequences. Still, liowever, he thought if 
they sent him out, o?i account of his char 
nicter, with .«uch aiecommendationasbe 
had mentioned, they would scarcely* have 
a second application far leave to rrturn, 
founded on similar grounds ; for there 
were not many, he believed* in thtfje 
times, who could challenge ijadulgence ob 
the score of their ' 

Hie question' was agreed to, and 
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the ballot, for the final decision of the 
question, was fixed for the 8th of January. 

MAJOR-GENERAL FAWCETT. 

The Chairman stated, that one part of 
the business, on •account of which the 
court had been made special, was to lay 
before the proprietors, for their approba- 
tion, a resolution of tlie conrt of direc- 
tors of the 30th of October, granting to 
Major-General Fawcett, of the Bengal 
establishment, an allowance of £'500 per 
annum, for a limited term, on the grounds 
there stated. The court of directors 
haring, however, received private, not 
otilcial, information, that events, the oc- 
currence of which would have deprived 
him of certain advantages, in lieu of which 
the proposed allowance wonld have been 
necessary, had not taken place. The 
court of directois therefore would not 
trouble the proprietors with the resolu- 
tion, which should be postponed for the 
present. 

Mr. ffume inquired, whether any thing 
had beendoneforMajor-General Fawcett, 
who, he knew, had suffered much incon- 
venience ? If the question were put off, 
sine die, the gallant General would be 
left in a state of uncertainty and suspense. 

The Chairman . — “ The in formation con- 
jieoted with Major-General Fawcett’s 
case will an ire, I hope, almost imme- 
diately ; and, I trust, no inconvenience 
has been, or will be felt by him. If any 
proposition should be offered on the sub- 
ject, it will meet with proper attention 
from the court. ” 

Mr. fj. Jackson . — “ Will you allow the 
resolution of the court of directors to be 
read ? Such a proceeding will have thi.s 
good effect j — it will cause the gallant 
•officer to feel some of their protection 
from that moment. It is very unpleasant 
that the period of relief should be uncer- 
tain. I am quite sure, when the necessary 
papers are read, that there will be found 
a great disposition, on this side of the 
bar, to concur with the court of directors 
in remunerating General Fawcett. And 
I am equally convinced, that the reading 
of the resolution would carry home to the 
feelings of the gallant General, and of 
erery man who heard it read, a certainty 
that a liberal recompense would be afforded 
to him. In my own humble judgment, 
the remuneration proposed is not so ample 
as the circumstances warranted, and as 
the object of it merited. That gallant 
officer and his connections knew very well 
that he was placed in a situation which he 
could not avoid ; and that the circum- 
Biances arose from an errorin your govem- 
Uent, for which he was not accountable. 
He has, therefore, a right to claim the ap- 
probation of the Company, to the extept 
of everything fair, just, and liberal,” 


HERTFORD CQLLEOE. 

The Chairman.—" I have now to inform 
the court, that tlie court of directors 
have come to a resolution for appointing 
an additional European as.«istant in the 
Oriental department of the East India 
College, with a salary of £400 per annum, 
and an allowance of £100 per annum 
for house rent, which shall now be laid 
before you for your approbation.” 

The clerk then read the subjoined reso- 
lution : — 

“ At a court of directors held on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th October, 1816 : 

“ A report from the committee of col- 
lege, dated this day, being read, stating 
tliat they have had under consideration 
the state of the Oriental literature at the 
college, and tliat it appears tlieie is a want 
of another European to assist the profes- 
sor in the Muhammadan division in which 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani lan- 
guages are taught, recommending, there- 
fore, that another European be appointed 
to assist in the Oriental department at the 
college, with a salary of £400, an allow- 
ance of £100 a year for house rent, and 
his commons, subject to the approbation 
of the general court and the board of 
commissioners for the affairs of India ; 
and that the person who may be appointed 
to this situation, shall begin to exercise 
its functions at the commencement of next 
term, should the sanction of the measure 
by the proper authorities, be obtained by 
that time. 

“ Besvlcei, That this court approve 
the said report.” 

TheChairman . — “ 1 have tostaieto this 
court, that the court of directors have 
agreed to grant, the snm specified to a gen- 
tleman, qualified to act in the situation of 
assistant, in the Oriental department — 
they conceiving such an assistant to be 
absolutely necessary. If the court of pro- 
prietors concur with them in tlieir reso- 
lution, it will not increase the expense of 
the establishment beyond the original 
amount, because an allowance of £500 per 
annum was allowed to Dr. Henley daring 
his life, and that gentleman having died, 
the salary, formerly paid to him, may be 
balanced against that now proposed to 
be given to the additional oriental assist- 
ant. With tills explanation 1 beg leave 
to move, * That the court of proprietors 
do approve and confirm the resolution of 
the court of directors, of the 30th of Oc- 
tober last.’ ” 

The Deputy Chairman (J. Bebb, Esq.) 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume said, in presenting himself 
so early to the Chairman and the court, 
on the present occasion, he did so, because 
a twelvemonth before, he intended to have 
brought the circumstances of the college 
under the consideration of tie proprietors. 
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He was pleased, at all times, to concur 
with the court of directors in any resolu- 
tion they mi^ht propose, when, consistent- 
ly with his duty, he could do so ; and, he 
hoped, that tiiey would not be offended 
when he spoke iiis sentiments honestly 
and conscientiously, however they might 
he opposed to their views. The measure 
now proposed by the executive body, 
though, in a pecuniary point of view, in- 
volving only the sum of 5 or ^600, sug- 
gested to him a question as to the very ex- 
istence of the college. The question which 
fairly presented itself for their considera- 
tion was, whether the college had answer- 
ed the purpose for which it was in- 
stituted ? He was extremely sorry to 
reiterate an opinicn, already strongly and 
generally expressed in the country, that 
the arrangements made respecting the in- 
struction of their servants in Oriental 
literature, had not turned out so well as 
had been expected, and as they might 
have done if proper care had been taken. 
The foundation of a college in this 
country, and the suppression of that which 
was founded in India, had been, he re- 
gretted to say, attended with most unfor- 
tunate consequences. Here he be^ed 
leave to notice the letter written by the 
court of directors in January 1 802, calling 
on Marquis Wellesley to annul the college 
at Calcutta, which, lie must say, was one 
of the noblest and most magnificent fea- 
tures of his administration. The deter- 
mination to suppress that establishment 
has been in its consequences most unfor- 
tunate. In the letter to whicii he had al- 
luded, the only reason assitiitdfor putting 
an end to the college at Calcutta, was the 
great expeuce of that establishment. The 
noble marquis's answer, dated the 5th of 
August in that >ear, and addressed to the 
Cliairniaii,cleaiiy shewed, that the expense 
ought not to be considered as an obstacle 
by a great and munificent body, like the 
East India Company ; when they recollect- 
ed that it was incurred for the praise- 
worthy purpose, of giving to their servants 
instruction in the language and govern- 
ment of the country, which was of so 
much importance to the correct manage- 
ment of their affairs. The noble marquis 
stated in his letter, that for and after 
that year, the whole expense of the col- 
lege would be three lacks and 30,000 ru- 
pees, or ;£’41, 250 sterling, and probably 
less. That, as the court of directors ad- 
mitted the necessity of giving their young 
servants an improved education and a 
knowledge of Oriental literature, he was 
satisfied that the servants of the three 
presidencies could not be well educated 
in separate and detached seminaries, as in 
4he college at Calcutta ; and that the ex- 
penses would be equal, if not greater, than 
&ose of the His lordship’s 

Madoocfit had been comj^etely verified ^ 
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and he (Mr. Hume) wished, that some 
person connected with the noble marquis, 
and more capable of eulogising his merits 
tlian he was, would step forward, and 
support ihejustice of his predictionin this 
instance. The noble marquis stated, and 
the event liad proved the truth of his as- 
sertion, that if they established a col- 
lege in England, and seminaries at each 
of th *ir presidencies in India, the 
expense would be as great as that 
incurred by his liberal and extensive 
plan, while the advantages would be far 
inferior. For the good of the service, he 
(Mr. Hume) sincerely regretted that the 
experiment had ever been resorted to.— 
The expenses of the different establish- 
ments, in the last year, were— 


For the reduced seminaiy at 
Calcutta 210,306 rupees, £ s.d. 

or 20,306 0 0 

Seminary at Madras, 18,928 

pagodas, or 7,571 0 0 

Hertford College, i?17,623^ 

From which deduct 9,934 I 
paid by the Students, leav- > 7,699 0 0 
iiig to be defrayed by the I 
Company •' 


Making the total expense of 

last year 35,576 0 0 


This was the expense for the civil ser- 
vants, without any provision for those of 
Bombay — being only jg5>676 less than Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s large, general, and com- 
plete establishment would have been. 
Then it became a matter of consideration, 
whether tlie advantages derived from 
the divided arrangement had been equal 
to tliose which would have resulted from 
the comprehensive plan of the noble mar- 
quis? He hesitated not to say, that they 
had not. If, therefore, an establishment 
instituted in England for the purpose of 
instructing their servants in the oriental 
languages, had not answered the end for 
which it was instituted, (as, he contend- 
ed, was the case with respect to Hertford 
College,) the question immediately resolv- 
ed Itself into this — “ Are we to continue 
it ?” It was not the grant of a paltry 
sum of 5 or;^60O that could infiuenoe his 
vote on this occasion. If they were to 
continue the college, be agreed that pro- 
fessors must be appointed. He would 
go to any reasonable extent in procuring 
men of learning and ability, provided it 
was deemed proper to support the etta- 
blisbment. But it became a matter of 
the most serious consideration, whether 
the college should or should not be looger 
permitted to exist } If he called the at- 
tention of the proprietors to the resolu- 
tion of that court, of the 26tboi February 
1 805, at which period the establishmeut 
of a ooUege was he felt a da- 

cktod coovlctm^ that apt one of thegtil- 
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tlemenwlio now heard him could say, that 
the adrantages held out at that time had 
been realized. He knew they had not. 
Instead of young men being sent forth, 
improved in education and manners, 
formed in character, and confirmed in those 
principles which most become the youth- 
ful mind, the establishment produced 
many individuals, who w’ere without the 
piinciples of honour or honesty, without 
« knowledge of the essential parts of tlie 
British constitution, whose habits (of 
course he spoke of virtuous habits) w'ere 
not fixed and ‘settled, who?.e minds were 
not enlightened — in sljort, who could only 
be considered as half Knglishineu ! If 
the reports in general circulation were 
correct, these were the advantages that 
had been deiived from the institution ! ! 
The expenses v,’hicli his learned friend 
{Mr. Jackson) sfatcil, in I 8 O 5 , compared 
with the beneficial lesults that were ex- 
pected from the e^tahIiahmcut, could not 
be a matter of the first consi<lcration ; 
although it^5r>,000,thesum originally voted 
forthe erection of a college (and, it should 
be observed, that nearly douldc that sum 
had been cxpeudetl) was by lio means an 
inconsiderable provision. Vet, to use the 
words of iii-j learned friend, he looked 
upon It as a drop of water in the ocean, 
when placed in competition v;itli the im- 
meiise advantaiit’^ which would accrue to 
British India fumi liaung the niinds <»f 
their young servants properly formed, the 
principles of viitue imprinted on their 
hearts, and the love of honourable dis- 
tinction closely interwoven with their 
youthful feelings. — Had the insl itution pro- 
duced such beneficial effects ? No matt 
could assent that it had. Very different 
indeed were the results which he had to 
submit to the attention of the court. 
Other colleges slept in peace. 'I'hey went 
on quietly and woil. iUit this college, 
wliich was a disgrace to tl:e Company and 
to the country, and to all those who be- 
longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
disorder, and irregularity. — As the ques- 
tiou was now' agitated, he should consider 
himself lost to character, lost to etery 
pnnciple of candour and of justice, if lie 
did not st.ite some of the facts which ha<l 
come to his knowledge — if he did not let 
the court know what iiis wishe.s wereon 
the subject. He t}ion:;i!r, before the court 
of directors had recoinmemled thi^ ^e^o- 
hition, it might have been pioper to ha\'e 
taken into consideration wliclher the col- 
lege ought or ouglit not to be continued ? 
Had not the proprietors and public heard 
of repe.ited rustications and expulsions, 
of chaii'es foi felony even, together with a 
long list of shameful offences, which had 
out of the proceedings at this col- 
lege? Were not the students dreaded by 
every-lionest and peaceable inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood ^ IVere cot they and 


the college equally notorious in the coun- 
try ? Surely, the investigation was impe- 
ratively called for. He did not wish, if, 
c*)nsistently witli the conscientious dis- 
charge of his duty, he could avoid it, 
to giv'e any opposition to the grant 
now recommended and supported by 
the court of directois ; hut still he con- 
ceived it was a matter of most vital 
iuqmrtance to the Company, to their ser- 
vants, and to the public at hu ge, that the 
wliole affairs of this college should be 
taken into consideration, without loss of 
time. He felt disinclined to detain the 
court much longer. — But, having shown 
that the expense of the present cstablish- 
jneiit in England, and the other institu- 
tions for education in India in the last 
year, had neaily eqvuiUvfl what would have 
supported a proper college at Calcutta,—- 
which would have piudiiced benefit, not 
mischief — from which good, not e\ il, would 
have resulted — be would leave it for the 
proprietors to decide on what course it 
would be proper to pursue, with respect 
to the college at Hertford. Were he to 
read to the court the letteis which had 
been w ritteu by persons who had sons and 
other relations in the college, there was 
not a gentleman present who would not 
hold up his hand, and exclaim. “ Kefortu 
you must, or ruin will follow One of 
those letters wljicii he held in his hand 
wa'f wTiften by a failn i . wijo, speaking ot 
hI^ s«ni, behne lie sent hmi to thi*! college, 
described him as a jouili, f*‘-;itcet in mo- 
rals, and esteemed and ciuniired bv all hi'? 
relatives and friend' — bni who. liom thc 
vices he had imbibed at rli;s in-iituiion. 
had become a disgrace to hi' family, and 
was now lost to them tor ever. He 
(Mr, Hume) did not pretend to say, that 
the account of the father in this instance 
was stiictly correct with respect to his 
son, or that all the evils comrdained of as 
arising from the college, were to be 
charged to the principal of the college — 
that they weie to be atciibiited to this or 
that professor— or that they ■wore to be 
imputed, as faults, to the committee of 
the college, appointed by the court of 
dircctor.s. He was utterly at a loss to 
account for the di.'graceftd scenes that had 
taken place since the e'-tabli^hmeut of tliat 
institutioni He hail seeu the statutes for 
the government of the college He had 
gone over them, one by one, and although 
several of them were very objectionable, 
he wondered on the whole that they had 
not been productive of better effects. He 
could not believe that they had been fairly 
put in force. In one point, however, the 
executive body had, he thought, gone be- 
yond the intention of the court of pro- 
prietors. They Iiad in effect, in esti^lwb- 
ing a college with extreme privilegoB smd 
establishments, converted 
Tliey had imparted to them 4cUas of su- 
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periority and independence, wliieli were 
at their ages coniplolely iucoiupatihle with 
due] subordination aiul beneficial stud>. 
Having done this, the control over them 
divided between the court of directors 
and the professors, was no longer of that 
efficient nature to compel them to a proper 
performance of their duties. He could 
assign no otlier reasons for those abuses 
— he knew nothing el>e that could have 
produced such a series of unfortunate 
occurrences. He was well acquainted 
with individuals, who from the chaiacter 
of the college, were afraid to permit their 
sous to go there, lest they also .«?houid tui u 
out disorderly, and become both disgrace- 
ful to the institution, and disfiouourable 
to tlieir families. He held in his hand 
the letter of a futlier, to which he had 
before alluded, in which he attributed the 
destruction of his son ; “ whose ruin,” he 
observed, “ is to be attiibuted to the 
vices be had imbibed at the college in 
Heitfoi'd-— which is ill legislated, and 
ought to lie iuimcdiateiy abolished.” He 
certainly was of opinion that his son had 
been ruined at that college, whitli was in- 
stituted lor the ad\auccni('nt ot learning 
and inoraiit}. In auotliei letter, the un- 
happy ftitliLi said, “ iiiy son proceeded to 
the East India College, praised and ad- 
mired by all who knew him. But, by the 
system pui sued at that ill-couducted es- 
tablishment, he has been ruined, and he 
is now an outcast from society.” Al- 
though the conduct of that youth, (from 
what he had learncdj might have bci'n in 
some degree improper l>efoiehe joined tlie 
college, yet the course it bad taken 
there, w'^herc it ought to have been cor- 
rected, was deplorable. He (Mr. Hume} 
expected, after he had staled thi'?, that the 
hon. Cliaiiinan, silting in the high sitnu- 
tioii he did, would liinisclf take up the 
subject, if no other person stepped for- 
ward for that purpose. The expense 
was not now a matter of tlie first con- 
sideration,— he had already stated that 
in the lastyearthegrosscxpeuseat Hailcy- 
bun-, exclusive of interest on the premi- 
ses, was j^l7,(ii^3, deducting from which 
j^9,934 paid by the students, it left the 
sum of i^7,()99 to be defrayed by the 
Company. This, in itself, was not a 
heavy charge. But, wdien it was expended 
for purposes of evil, instead of benefit — 
when the object of granting instruction iu 
oriental literature appeared, up to the 
hist year, to have been very little attended 
to— when a knowledge of vice, instead of 
a proficimey in learning, seemed by con- 
curring Hccoants to prevail — then, most 
assuredly, the smallest grant was too 
much. Instruction in oriental literature, 
which had been -so much neglected before 
the time of Marquis Wellesley, was the 
primary object of the institution — whicli 
wm also intended to such instme- 


tion to tlieir servants ^ was necessary 
towaids the correct performance of their 
duties ill India, and which it wastboi^ht 
they coiilil nut obtain so well at other 
colleges.— Now, in all tlie reports frtna 
the college committee which he had seen, 
the young men theic displayed qualifica- 
tions of a very different nature. Premi- 
ums which were granted to them for their 
proficiency in French, in drawing, and la 
various other branches of education, might 
be obtained at any other seminary in the 
country, and wliicli w'ere nut of para- 
mount importance withorieutal literature. 
Instead of thi*^, he expected to fiml the 
students displaying a considerable degree 
of proficiency in the Hindustani and 
Per&iaii languages, and a competent know- 
ledgeof the juiisprudeiice of India. This, 
and the oriental tongues, were to have 
forrneil the principal branches of educa- 
tion at tlie college. They were most im- 
])ortant to tlie due government of their 
Indian empire, and ought not to be neg- 
lected for matters of a comparatively tri- 
vial value. The last repoit ot the college 
committee was something nioie favour- 
able than those which preceded it. The 
committee admitted that the young men 
were, in general, very lax in tlieir studies 
— but they slated that oriental literature 
had been cultivated to a greater extent 
than in the preceding year. Such a stafee- 
fiicut as this lie was pleased to see, hut it 
did not satisfy him — he protested against 
a disbursement of ^35,000 a year, for the 
jmrposc of giving education to their ser- 
vant", when oiiental literature, ot which 
fhev ought TO be as coiiiplcte masters as 
po'i'iiblc, w,i^ only attended to as a se- 
condary obicct. — If they wanted educa- 
tion of a ilifferent description, they could 
get it, amongst men ©fall ranks, at Ox- 
ford, or Camlu-idge, where, by good tr- 
ample and a mixture with grave society, 
any giddy or idle propensities might be 
corrected or entirelv removed. But here, 
a number of boys were assembled toge- 
ther, tor a specific object which it was 
tlioiight could not be elsewliere attained, 
and that very object, it appeared, had 
been very much neglected. I'herefore, 
he again appealed to the geiitlenea within 
the bar. That this matter ought to be taken 
into their seiious consideration; and, 
though tiie act of parliament (which be 
thought a very absurd one, for it appeared 
to be very unnecessary, that the bouti 
of control siiould have the power of in^* 
fering with the Company, as to the mm- 
ner in which they might think preperto 
educate tlieir servants,) prevented ‘them 
from getting rid of this coli^ without 
applying to the legislature— yet, if the 
court of directors did, whai lic hoped 
they would, namely, 1*^ the pro- 
prietors such a Tep^ M would juatiiy 
ihfm 19 caUiBg^a pstaaent to regnt* 
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the evil, it might, he was confident, be 
■very easily done. He would not mw 
question the policy of establishing either 
of the seminaries — but, if he were to 
draw a comparison between the institu- 
tion at Hertford, and their militaty col- 
legeat Addiscombe, it would afford a very 
strong argument for abolishing the former 
and extending the latter. He had not 
himself been at Addiscombe, but he had 
heard from unques'ionable authority, that 
the conduct of the young gentlemen there 
was a model of perfect lu opricty, worthy 
of general imitation ; and he doubted not 
hut that, at some future day, many of 
them would, as was frequently the case 
amongst their military servants, take the 
lead ill political matters ; for, when diffi- 
culties arose, great abilities improved by 
early subordination and joined to a labo- 
rious application to business, would al- 
ways be looked for by their governments 
abroad, — and those qualities, he under- 
stood, were possessed, in a very eminent 
degree, by their military students. He 
had, therefore, no hesitation in prognos- 
ticating, that many of the youtig gentle- 
men educated at their military estahli.sli- 
ment at .Addiscombe would reflect credit 
on that institution, and prove of great 
importance to the Indian empire ; whilst, 
melancholy to t elate, those who were 
brought up at the college at Hertford, if 
the accounts jelated re.-fiectitig it were 
true to half their c.vtent, would prob.ihly 
disgrace themselves there, and bring 
shame on the Company hereafter. The 
interests of the public, the welfare of the 
Company, and the repose of India, called 
on thedourt of directors to look narrowly 
into this subject. We ought not to be 
left in doubt as to its useful or mischiev- 
ous effects — it was a question of so much 
consequence, that he would himself 
submit a motion respecting it, but that 
his doing so would perhaps be considered 
a reason for objecting, to it. — (.Vo ! no 
fie (Mr. Humej felt, that any motion on 
this subject, should come from the court 
of directors, as the e.stablishmeut of the 
college had originated with them — for, 
let them shut their eyes as they would, 
they could not be blind to the disgraceful 
scenes that had taken place ; and, unless 
the gentlemen withiu the bar took the 
state of the college into consideration, — 
unless they deiised means to prevent a 
repetition of such .scenes — and completely 
remedied and rectified the disposition to 
riot and misconduct which had .so long 
prevailed — he should be most anxious to 
see the establishment di.ssolved. In that 
case, he .should like the funds now ap- 
propriated to its support, to be trans- 
ferred to the establishment now existing 
in India. Three lacks and 30,000 ru])ees, 
or j£41,000 sterling, (on the estimate of 
tjie maiqjiis of Wellesleyin hisletterfithof 


August to the Chairman) would amply edu- 
cate all their servants in India on the 
most extensive scale — and here they were 
giving j£35,000 annually to three estab- 
lishments, not all for good purposes, but 
for a positive evil. Whilst he was on the 
subject of oriental education, he could not 
help observing, that an individual, who 
had laboured more to promote it than any 
man who liad ever been in India, liad not 
received the reward he merited. Much 
of tile progress now made in oriental 
literature was owing to his exertions— 
what were the circumstances of his case ? 
be should be sorry to assert, that the 
court of directors had acted partially or 
unjustly — but gentlemen would excuse 
him for a few minutc.s, while he stated 
what bad bccu their conduct towards on* 
of the most accomplished oiicutal scho- 
lars, towards one of the best and most 
tried friends of education the Company 
liave ever had in the service, or that tliis 
country had ever seen. The court would 
at once perceive fliat lie meant Dr. John 
Bortliwick Gilchrist ; for to what otlier 
person could tliis description apply.^ ,He, 
although a surgeon on the medical estab- 
lishment, was desirous of bringing the 
Hindustani language, as being at once 
the most general and useful in India, into 
geiicnil use amongst tlie servants of the 
Company — and, for tliat purpose after a 
labour of twenty years be published, 
am<)ng,st other valuable works, a Hin- 
dustani grammar and dictionary, the 
first of the kind that deserved tlie name, 
wliich were lield in universal esteem. 
Upon which, to this moment, little has 
been added. His acquirements were highly 
estimated by the marquis Wellesley, who 
spoke of him in the most flattering terms, 
in his letter to the Chairman, dated the 
.fitli of August, 1802. In paragraph 49, 
the noble marquis spoke of “ the zeal, 
ability, and diligence, of Air. Gilchrist, 
as a teacher of the Hindoostannee ; and 
of his eminent merits in forming a most 
useful grammar and dictionary," &c. 
.Again in paragraph oO, the noble marquis 
said, “ Air. Gilchrist’s laudable offer of 
the aid of Iiis services, on that occasion, 
was not only prompt and zealous, but 
was accompanied by circumstances highly 
creditable to his liberality and public spi- 
rit, to the moderation of his vieus of pri- 
vate interest, and to his just sense and 
value of public fame.” In paragraph 52, 
the noble marquis designated Mr. Gil- 
christ, as “ that able and indefatigable 
scholar," &c. This gentleman, after 
twenty-two years residence in India, was 
driven home by ill health brouglit on by 
excessive study. He applied to the court 
of diiectors for assistance, as his publica- 
tions had expended part of his private 
fortune, which was very limited— and 
what was the result } it was to be found 
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in the resolution of the court of directors, 
in answer to Dr. Gilchrist's request that 
his past services should be taken into con- 
sideration — and it was the most c<>Id- 
blooded answer that was ever returned to 
any individual, who had perf<»riijed such 
eminent services as he had done. Tlie 
letter of the marquis Wellesley to Mr. 
Henry Addington, then minister of this 
country (which, if it were possible, — but 
tliat, he thought, could not be, — spoke 
more highly of his merits than marquis 
Wellesley had done m hi« di-ipatch to the 
Chairman,) did not seem to ha\e been at- 
tendetl to. Compelled by indi.sposition 
to relinquish the service in India, and 
with a very limited income, Dr. Gilchrist 
applied to the executive body, in 1805, 
begging that they would take his circum- 
stances into consideration, and grant him 
such an addition to his income as would 
enable him to pass the remainder of his 
life in comfort. He had offered his ser- 
vices as a teacher in the college at Hailey- 
bury and officiated for some time there, 
but was obliged to resign, as the arrange- 
ments there appeared to him to promise 
bad instead of good effects, and his prog- 
nostication has been woefully fulfilled. 
The answer of the court of directors was 
— “ having taken into consideration the 
whole of Dr. Gilchrist’s letter, we tliiuk 
proper to grant him a pension of i^l50 a 
year.” He (Mr. Hume) was not certain 
if he had received even that sum, or any 
thing from the Company^ except the pen- 
non of his rank as a surgeon after twenty- 
two years service in India. This was all 
the provision made for one gentleman, 
whose life had been devoted to improve 
oriental literature, and whose services 
were beyond reward— whilst an indivi- 
•dual who was placed on tlie college estab- 
lishment here as principal, got a pension 
of 5 or a year, after a very few years 

service, though he had never done as far 
as he (Mr. Hume) could learn, any thing 
to promote either discipline or oriental 
literature for it. — Much had been said, in 
the early part of the day, about humanity 
and sympathy. Those feelings ought to 
be extended to Dr. Gilchrist, who had 
been obliged, like Mr.Templer, to abridge 
those comforts which his situation de- 
manded, in consequence of the failure of 
a banking concern, which had embarrassed 
his fortune ; and yet to him who had 
done so much — to him who deserved so 
much from them — they doled out this 
scanty pittance ; but to others who could 
boast of no service whatever, they were 
ready to grant pensions, in prospect, as 
well as directly. Was this encourage- 
ment to merit, or likely to promote the 
cause of learning ?— The hon. iwoprietor 
concluded with an earnest entreaty, that, 
before the resolution was agreed to, the 
affairs of tUe college should be minutely 


investigated, and, if found deserving, no 
man in court would more warmly sup* 
j)ort it. 

Mr. Randle Jackson said, after the 
allusion which his honourable friend 
had made to him, as having, eleven 
years before, moved, in that court, the 
adoption of the resolution, in con'>equence 
of which the college at He-ittord was 
founded, the piopiietors would readilybe- 
lieve, that he felt no common anxiety to 
obtain permi3sh»n to express his senti- 
ments on this subject. It was true that 
he did assent to the abolition of the col- 
lege at Calcutta ; bat no man who knew 
him would imagine, that he did so from 
anyone disparaging feeling towards the 
Marquis Wellesley, who was the governor- 
general, and under whose auspices that 
establishment had been raised. On the 
contrary, during the eleven years that had 
elapsed since that period, and those which 
had passed since the administration of the 
noble marquis had terminated, every re- 
collection that had presented itself to his 
mind, every page he had read on the sub- 
ject of their policy in India, convinced 
him that the administration of the noble 
marquis was one undeviating tissue of 
brilliant achievements — Great as ever the 
wit of man devised, the talents of a states- 
man carried into execution, orthe mind of 
a genius gifted as he was, could conceive 
for the benefit of the Company and of the 
empire in general, (&c. &c.) If evw 
there was a consolidator of an empire, be 
was the man. If, at a subsequent period, 
their affairs were less prosperous than they 
had been under his administration, it was 
caused by a retrocession from his plans— 
by a deviation from his policy. If there 
wa.s one thing for which he applauded the 
present governor-general, the Marquis of 
Hastings, more than another, it was be- 
cause he saw in his dispatches, because be 
marked in his conduct, a recognition of 
that policy which the Marquis Wellesley 
had pursued. If the Marquis of Hastings 
should stay long enough in India and pro- 
ceeded as he had commenced, he would 
cure the evils which had been produced 
by that fanaticism (for there was fana- 
ticism in politics as well as in religion) 
which had attempted to throw down all 
that the Marquis Wellesley had erected! 
Lord Hastings he trusted would put a 
stop to that post-haste abandonment of 
tlie Marquis Wellesley policy— the de- 
parture from which had produced uothii^ 
but mischief. If any conclusive reason, 
could be adduced tor wishing the Maquis 
of Hastings to remain longer in hisaitua- 
tion than others had done, itwas, that he 
might have an opportunity of following 
up the principles of Lord Wellesley, and 
thus be enabled to leave tb i dr Indian em- 
pire, as that great statSffD^ had done, 
without an eauiayy or doajestio— 
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the FYench power being anniliilated — and 
every native ^tate either tributary or au 
ally ! was a glorious slate of things 

—and, he doubted not, if it pleased God 
to spare tlie Marquis of Hastings, he 
would leave their Indian territories in that 
same situation. With this feeling, the 
noble Marquis Hastings possessed his con- 
fidence and demanded his applause. He 
differed notwitlistanding from the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, on the subject of the c«>l- 
lege at Calcutta, and on the occasion of 
moving his resolution in the general coiiit 
in 1805 ; he stated the grounds of that 
difference of opinion, and the proprietors 
^^eed with him in the proposition he 
submitted to them. He opposed the 
allege at Calcutta, because Lord Welles- 
ley, instead of electing a for the 

purpose of giving instruction in the orien- 
tal languages, created an unirmit// tbi 
all sorts of languages, and for every spe- 
cies of learning. He disliked the idea of 
sending out professors in every branch of 
literature, with immense stipends, who, 
on coming hack to this country, upon a 
few years residence, would have expected 
large pensions, by which the funds of the 
Company must have been overburdened. 
He did not wonder that one of the most 
elegant scholars of the age — that a noble- 
man of such talent*^ — should, in liis 
anxious desire to forward the interests of 
feainiiig, promote such an e-'labiishmenf. 
He conceived, however, tJiat it would not 
answer the object sought to be detained. 

It was too much to expect, that young 
gentlemen would descend from the ros- 
/rtfoi,— where they had been displaying 
their acquirements in philosophy, politi- 
cal economy, jurisprudence, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, the law of nations, 
and other high hianches of human know- 
ledge, — to count bales and lo measure 
muslins. — (Laug/iter.) He telf that it 
was not right nor necessary to make all 
their young servants docton and magis- 
trates fhefore they had gone through subor- 
dinate situations with credit, and obtained 
that rigid integrity, that immoveable firm- 
ness of character, which years only could 
supply — before they had’ learned, that, 
which was most important to a great 
commercial body, a perfect knowledge of 
the Company’s trade. — [Hear! Hear !) 
Surely, if they wished to form a good and 
active merchant, they would not com- 
mence by making him a Doctor of Laws 
or an ejc pounder of philosophy. lliis 
constituted one strong ground of objec- 
tion. Another was this : — He always 
thought that their young servants ought 
to be bred in the British land, under the 
immediate eye of their parents and tutors, 
ytho, if they manifest any vicious pro- 
peoai^ka, could at once place a salutary 
check 09 t^sc who sup- 
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ported the Calcutta establishment, pro- 
posed that the young men sliould pass 
three years of their early life in a debili- 
tating climate, and surrounded by every 
incentive to vice ; for they all knew well, 
that there were not wanting persons in 
India, wIkj, relying on the ex[iectancies 
of )onng gentlemen, would lend them 
money, in the liope of leceiving exorbi- 
tant iiitcro'St, at a future day. He, on 
tiic contiary, was anxious that this cri- 
tical period ot life, \\hen the seeds of 
vice or of virtue weie always sown, should 
be spent in I'ngland, where the mind and 
tlic body would be invigorated and Im- 
pioved, instead of sending the youths to 
a couiitiT, where the probability was that 
both would be threatened, if not destroy- 
ed. His honourable fiiend did him the 
jiMicc t<» admit, tliar, in opfio^ing the 
Calcutta college, nniiicy was not the mo- 
tive by which he was actuated. Certain- 
ly it was not. His opposition wag not 
founded on the desire of effecting a paltry 
fc.avinc. No — tlie mind was far above all 
questions of money — and this was a ques- 
tion of mind. He stated this at the time 
— and he stated farther, that he did not 
wi.>li to exchange one university for ano- 
ther — that he did not w’ant that fault to 
be committed hcic, which he regretted 
had been cominiltetl in India. Rut, the 
piopiictoi'’ had no sooner countenanced a 
stminaiyhu >'41 01 <j0 sfiuUnts, than the 
gcjitlemcn behind the hmr ran wild. In- 
.-tteaJ ti(asruool lhe\ nnmcdiately created 
au niiircrsity. As if l\iv it/o/iia of India 
had reached the directors in Ihiglami, 
they instantly appointed professorslnps of 
all descriptions— of philosophy, ot tlie- 
ology, oi humanity and philology, of civil 
jnrispriideuce, of the law of nations, of 
the political economy and finance of rhe- 
toiie, of mathematics, and of history. 
Instead of sending out writers qualified 
for the purposes of commerce, they pre- 
pared to pervade India with an army of 
\onug C/otiusc\s a;id Pafeudorfs^ — tvhos® 
qualifications w'ere too high for the situa- 
tions they were intended to fill,— -whose 
mindscould not descend to the drudgery of 
the counting-house, after they had been 
stimulated, by honours and rewards, to 
become proficients in every species of lite- 
rary attainment. This was not the insti- 
tution that he had contemplated, althoukh 
he miglit be charged with favouring the 
system. Happily, however, writing re- 
mained when words were forgotten— and 
he now held in his hand, the resolutions 
moved by himself in 1805, on which tlie . 
institution at Hertford was founded. His 
views would clearly appear from that do- 
cument, which he bcffged leave to b« 
read; — Resolved, That this court doth 
highly approve of an establishment in the 
oouiatry^ for the education of youth do- 
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ergned for the Compaiiy's civil seivice iu tiou^s, did iu»t renio!i>trato against such an 
India, and proniisea itself the liappitst a^sumptiou. It any thing pu-veuted them 
consequence.", fnua a .‘•j "tern which, in- fioin sei'ou.dy noiiCiug it, it could only be 
steadot sending out u liter." to India at t«)o tln)-^!* iiulitev teehiiL" vvlucJi the exhibition 
tender an aue to admit ot hxed or settled mu'*! h.ne eiiateil. The "pecch of his 
piinciple'', })ropO"es picviously to peifect hononraMt nienilwei.t to admonish tlm 
them, a.s much as po.'iSible, in classical and point that they ougiit to proceed to the 
lihetal leainiiiii, and ihornugiily to ground abolition of the college, ^(>\v, although 
them in the religion, tlie constitution, he objected to the niiuiner in wiacli it was 
and ihelaw.sof thoii country; "Othatwhen crmducted, he did not led picpaiod for its 
called upon to administer their fanctious abolition. He "dd, rciorm the c^f,;blish- 
ahioad, they may he mindful ol the high ment. Let the court tif dirt etur< letiace 
moral uhiigations undei which they act, their steps, and treat the students as boys, 
and of the maxims of the Brilish govern- iiL-itead of filling them wdth ideas of manly 
ineiit, \N'ho.'>e character for ju.stice, free- consequence and prouil independence. He 
(lorn, and benevijlence, they will feel It would atlvise them to do by the yotmg 
tlieir duty and their pride to support.” He writers as they had done by their cadets at 
was quite satisfied, that such a seminary Addiscombe. He was present during tlui, 
as he then contemplated would have last examination at that establishment, 
afforded the young gentlemen an educa- and, .*o gratiiviiig was tire "Cene, that k 
tion perfectly suited to the situation in was hardly possible for any person to ru-^ 
which they were to be placed. As many piess the jiowerful feelings which it exeit- 
of them would, iu time, arrive at the dig- ed. He could .-icarcely avoid giving way to 
nity of residents and judges, he was enfhusia'‘m of the most ardent . kind,, 
anxious that they should have such a iibe- wln a he saw fiO youths, clothed iu the 
ral education as would enable them to dis- plainot manner, but still in costiune^ go 
charge their functions with propriety, through iheir vaiiou' e.\eicises with the 
Therefore, they were to be accomplished utm<>.st correctness and piopriety. He saw 
in classical learning, and to he thoroughly them travel through diPereut pioblems in 
grounded iu the eastern language.'^, which the inutlicniatics. with the same ease as 
be their medium of communication mi ordinary yuu;h would repeat his 
with those whom they governed. During French dialugms. But, what most de- 
these three years they would here learn lighted him was, the infinite modestyof their 
those lessons ot morality, which were too deportment, which rendered eveyy thing 
frequently neglected abroad; and, when they did j^uliarly intercatiug, andleut an 
they went out to India, they would carry adtUtioum ^racc to their performauces.^ 
with them all tho.se valuable precepts (//crtr.' /icnr.'j He never beheld a more la- 
which they had imbibed at home — a <loep tere>ting or a inoic vr.cvilent J'ct of juulhs; 
respect for reliszioii— a knowledge of the and he never "uw .i l».uid of bo\s more 
great and leading piiiieiples of Kiigli"h ae(o:npii"lieiU inoie p»diTe to strangers, or 
law-— and a deteimination, fininded on that more obedient lu iiieir tiUo's. Tins was 
knowledur, to lender the constitution ot not a co//c''C, it w a.' a .v, //ryof. Let them, 
their country leveled aii(i admired, w iieie- then, tuin Hertford college into a school 
ever it was tidinini>teu'd. .‘^ucli vvas his . — let the students be treated as at the 
view, w hen lie pt<«p'»"cd the establishiiurnt public scliools like boys, who ought to be 
of -dschool. But what had the court of made t»> /<?«.'/ if tliey would not Zero n — and 
directors done? Their first step (and he he waacc’Uvuieed that suhoidiuatioii and 
heard it with shame and astoui.>hmeutl reguUniiv would "uou take the place of 
was, to clothe those boys iu the of disordei and idleness. Iiiafew yeais after 

Oxford and Caiiibiidgel If any one cir- the iubtiturion ut the college at Hertford, 
cuin->tance could contribute more than he found that eveiy thing was going wiong. 
another to cieate tho.<e uilficulties and pro- He heard that the bov.'^ were growiiy; 
duce that iiisuboidination which his lio- wild, and, instead of being infoimed tb^ 
tiourable friend had meutioiied— it was the they were piocee<lin;\ quietly with thei? 
placing this dress on boys of 15 orlfi, anil studies, nolhing but histories of coikUicI 
thus nourishing sentiuu’iits id’ pride and the most extravagant and ilisgruccfulreaclv- 
arri^ance in their minds till they liecamc cdliisears. So shameful ueie the circunk* 
too strong to be managed, and set at de- stances related to him, fltal he concluded, 
fiance the commands of those who were irregularity and audaeltj had been adrer- 
pl^icedover them. This was certainly the tised as the quaUfieatioiH necessary to en- 
act best calculated to ju'odnce such elfl’cts. title them to apiicar a." caiididnte^ forele®- 
He wondered that the colleges of Oxford tion into the colk iie. He thou^t it bis. 
and Canj^idge could sufi'er such a mock- duty to iuteipoae— mid he j>rocured anew 
ei 7 iu silence. .He was surprised that some regalaiion to be adopted— namely, th\4 
of those members of gorerument wbp bad annually there should be laid Jefore fli*: 
once worn the.^^emic gown, which must court an account of the nujp^fa* of yoiiths 
^ dear to th^eiuv because it connected with in the ctdl^e — theuf “M prrrfieiency 

it so many of the most nleasii^ recoUec- in different branches i^fehiing — repoiis 

Aaiatio Journ. — No. H. Vox.. Ill T 
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of their progress in oriental literature — 
together with a statement of the expenses 
of the institution. Here he must observe, 
that the sum originally voted, did not, he 
believed, more than half build and furnish 
the college^ But he would not quarrel upon 
that aceount. He would not find fault 
with their magnificence. A great and so- 
vereign corporation ought to act fully up to 
J^eir digni^, he therefore had not repined 
wt hearing that the directors had erected a 
splendid pile ; he had never seen it, but 
sucdi Vas his information. It might indeed 
'appear whimsical, but such was the fact, 
that he, who, by his motion in that court, 
had as far as respected the authority of the 
proprietors, laid the comer stone of the 
institution, had never seen the outside of 
the edifice at Hertford, This circumstance 
did not create any feelings of acerbity in 
his mind. But it was at least whimsical, 
that the individual who moved that there 
Cbould be such an institution, had not a 
card to admit him to witness the laying of 
the first stone of the building.— '(/fear/ 
hear 0 But, though he had not viewed the 
edifite, he had kept a strict eye on the con- 
duct within— and he felt the utmost de- 
gree of shame and compunction at hearing 
that the students were in the frequent 
commission of every species of offence. 
Not only rustications had taken place, 
but expulsion after expulsion was resorteil 
to, without effect. Some of the students, 
as stated by his honourable friend, had been 
dragged before the magistrates for outra- 
geous assaults, if not for something worse. 
Insurrections, and every k i nd of di sorder and 
irregularity were continually occurring. 
TTie young lads were not principally to 
blame. TTie executive body were account- 
able for this misrule— they who had in- 
vested them with robes and thus turned 
their brains with vanity and folly. He had 
seen with what feelings of pride it filled the 
youthful breast, at the university, where, 
duringthe first year,thewearer of the gown 
would often sally forth in order to display 
it — and where among much older subjects 
than the youths at Hertford, the excess of 
self-importance would sometimes generate 
licentiousness.— It would, Mr. Jackson said, 
have been a great consolation to him, if 
the court of directors, in their places, 
making an honest report to the proprietors, 
had been able to say : — “ It is very trae, 
all tliose offences, all those im^Iarities, 
all those errors, which you so justly re- 
probate, and which are so highly re- 
prehensible, have taken place — but see 
wliat has been accomplished as to 
learning. See what men we are about 
to send out as the ornaments and up- 
holders of our Indian territories. Be- 
hold what proficients they are in rte ori- 
ental languages, in philosophy, in joris- 
prddence, in classics, in mathematics! 
We admit, they have been a little turbu- 
lent, but that was merely the effect of 


momentary extravagance, and has passed 
away. You should not forget what great 
and splendid characters have, in their 
early career of life, been marked by faults 
and even vices — ^who have nevertheless 
by their learning and their accomplish- 
ments made ample atonement for tlieir ju- 
venile errors. So, yon willSay, these young 
men have done, when you see how deeply 
they are read in oriental and classical 
teaming — when yon mark their great pro- 
gress in the mathematics, in the study of 
philosophy — and of every other species of 
knowledge ; when you refer to that re- 
port which your standing order directs 
should be annually laid before you, you 
will see how they eclipse all their prede- 
cessors — and delighted with the account 
you will exclaim, “ let us continue the 
college with all its errors, prorided we 
can send out such prodigies of learning 
and ability !” But let the court check its 
exultation ; let it look at the very last re- 
ports of the progress of education at the 
college, and they would find but little 
room for pride. These reports were evi- 
dently drawn up with all that tenderness 
which usually characterized instruments 
of this kind. He did not mean to con- 
demn the feelings which influenced pre- 
ceptors to lean as lightly as possible on 
the errors of their pupils. It was a good 
and praiseworthy principle. 

“ Be to their faults a little blind, 

“ Be to their virtues very kind, 

“ And clap a padlock on the mind 
it was the wise and proper medium by 
which the conduct of tutors ought to be 
related. 

He would now refer to the “ mi- 
nutes of the general court held ip 
September, for the purpose of receiving 
the report of the college council, as to the 
result of the general examination of the 
students.” He had, when that report 
was laid before them in September last, 
(uofessedly avoided entering into its con- 
sideration, but intimated that he should 
call the attention of the court to it on 
some future occasion ; and he would in- 
form the proprietors why, when the re- 
port was introduced, more had not been 
said on it. About the period when it 
was deemed necessary to bring this ques- 
tion forward, five or six young men were 
under sentence of expulsion, and their 
friends were at the feet of every gentle- 
man who was iu the habit of stating his 
sentiments in that court, beseeching them 
not to stir the question at that moment, 
as they hoped to soften and propitiate the 
colle^ council towards their misguided 
relatives. His hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
though completely possessed of ^ the 
materials necessary to place the matter 
fully before the court, would not, in con- 
sequence of this application, bring it for. 
ward. “ I will not,” said his hon. friend, 

“ be the means of adding one pimg to 
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tbo&e you already feel ; ’till the business learning. 'I'be next paragraph of the re- 
is settled and decided, I will not say a port was as follows : — “ the examination 
word about it.” He had scrupulously kept lists annexed to these minutes were then 
his promise — but the time was now come, laid before the committee, and that of the 
when it was necessary that every circnm- students who have obtained medals, prizes, 
stance connected with the subject should and other honourable distinctions, was 
be stated. What then said the report of read to them by the principal, who re- 
Dec. 1815.’ “ the Chairman stated, he marked that, /ale «n- 

found that the determination of the court, fortunate proceedings, the great body of 
ontheapplicatiuoofthe8tudents,wastodis- the students had remained orderly — (or- 
pense with the test in favour of those who derly ! exclaimedMr. Jackson, the lads at 
had failed in passing the oriental test." the charter.house would have been flogged 
This, observed Mr. Jackson, was a college to death for the flagitious conduct indulged 
instituted for the express purpose of at- in at Hertford college !) — “ and the litera- 
taining perfection in the oriental Ian- tureof the coliege did not appear to hare 
guages — it was to render unnecessary the sustained any material iryury." This 
establishments at Calcutta and Madras, in was pretty consolation iude^ ! — W’ell, six 
order that, through it, the eastern tongues months of reflection having been given to 
should be studied at homer-and here, at the young gentlemen, he now came to the 
at the very outset of the report there ap- last examination, which took place in May, 
peared to be a &ilure in the primary oh- 1816: — “ Minutes of the committee of 
ject for the attainment of which it was iu- college, held on the 30th of May 1816, for 
stituted. ’ITie report proceeded thus — the purpose of receiving the report of the 
“ the determination of the court, on the college council, as to the result of the gp- 
rccommendation of the oriental professors neral examination of the students, 'fhe 
and visitor, had not been communicated council had consequently laid before thp 
to the college council. The number of stu- committee of college a report, which was 
dents who had failed, and who conse- read in general court, containing a view of 
quently applied to the court to dispense the literature of the college in the term 
with the oriental test, was only five, and then on the point of expiration. By this 
the court’s determination was to comply report it appeared, that the Asiatic Ian- 
with their application. The Guiirman re- gauges had seldom been cultivated with 
marked, however, to them, that the amt greater zeal and success than by a consi- 
had complied with the recommendation of deraUe proportion of the senior students} 
the said professors and visitor, to dispense that the cmditiop of the European lite- 
witb the test, in favour of those stuifents, rciturc mas not quite so favourable, the 
but that he should take care the minute importance of the classical and mathe- 
wasso worded, as not to give any encou- matical branches not appearing to be so 
ragement to future remissness — it being highly appreciated by the generality of the 
impossible that the like indulgence could students, at it had been in some former 
be again granted." Thus the pro- periods," This was a pretty specimen of 
prietors were paying 20,000 a yem, subordination and docility. It was here 
for the support of this college, includ- admitted that the students were the mat~ 
ing interest on the money expended ters. They were to select the |>ranches 
in building, &r. in the expectation that it of literature, which it was proper to Sthdy 
would supersede all other establishments — they, not their tutors, were to appre- 
of a similar nature, and what was the re- date the value of different kinds of leam- 
sult the young men were unable to get ing ; and, when a young gentleman found 
over this miseridtletest known to be a set the study of Greek and Latin to be a bore, 
law — they applied to the court of direc- he had only to put on his c^ and gown, 
tors for indulgence, who immediacy fin- and stroll into Hertford in search of so- 
nished them with certificates pf ignorance ciety. — (Laughter.) — In his tinie, ,yrh<m 
—and sent them out to India. — (Laugh- the youth walked about in this 
ter.J — But it might be said, “ the orien- they were accustomed to call it hugging, 

, tal lang^es are, we know, difiicult of pro- and many of them thought it piu^ Mtter 
nunciation, and the characters ate a litde than learning — but, one time pr other they 
cramp, so that a young man cannot imme- were undeceived. But,” roptinued the 
diately familiarise his tongue to the one, report, “ the cooucil were willing to hope, 
nor his optics to the otlmr. Well, well, thk that state of feeling" (out of whi^, 
let uspymlook this test in the eastern Ian- said Mr. Jackson,} the students fo 
fluaget, which seem so very hard. Doubt- have been whipp^) “ wou(d not 
less the romg men are (teply skilled jn permanent in the college, or pryo^po 
the dead laa^imges, and oue wpuld not such a degree as to defeat thosp y^ and 
he too severe tm suHi accorapli^ed tiberal views mhich e^racedayyj^'^d- 

sks.” He wo^, Iqr and by, state to ^ ropean educalioh, as one of tH 'mbit es- 
cQurt their pro&pkmy in clawical and ma- seat^ olyects ytH msWwmn; that 
t hfln a tic ai hnnnrledase, whi^ anneaiedto lafl had nO* shewn any 
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might, flicii, lie supposed, withdraw 
themselves if the> pleased!) from that 
class of study ; that, with few excep- 
tions, there hod been throu^h^ut the 
college u PREiTY GENERAL disposition to 
oursue, to a certain fxtent, some 
brunch ofknoirledgeoYOiher” Indeed, 
remai'ked Mr. Jackson, the young Reutie- 
men appear determined not to kill them- 
selves prematurely, by too severe an ap- 
plication to study — they felt, it seemed, 
“ a pretty general dispf)sitioii to pursue — 
some branch of knowledge or other.** 
They had made up their minds, with a few 
exceptions, not to pass their time in a 
state of entire and complete idleness. — 
(Laughter.) — “ And,” contimied the 
report, the instances had been verj’ rare 
of an abcnidonment of allliteranj applica- 
tion r* Now, was It possible, on reading 
such a stafement as this, for any man to 
preserve hi.' cravity? And yet there weic 
very grave con-'iderations connected with 
this report. Ii v\ as a grave cohsideration, 
that this cstablifiment, which costsj£“20,000 
per ann. iWA not answer the end proposed, 
Itwas a matter of verygraveconsideration, 
that the manner in which the coMege had 
been coiiil acted, wa^ lepugnant to every 

principle of order and morality, as to jire- 
vent individuals from sending their sons 
there. He knew a gentleman, who, from 
his situation in life, coiiid puicnre a 
writLTsliifj vvhcnevei lie pleaded : hut he 
rejected tlic gift, “ bec.in'-e,” ob'.cix'e<l 
he, “I caiinor rnist the iiuum!'' of my 
'sen amidst the ii regular’*ics that have 
notoriously existed at the East India Col- 
lege.’* He had therefore gixen him an- 
other destination in life, which cost him 
a v^ry considerable premium, because he 
did not dare to send him to Hertford. 
That part of tlic report which stated, 
that the in‘;rriri(c> h.ul been rcr} rare of 
an ahundoiuaioit of all lUfrary applica- 
tion demanded peculiar notice. So, 
aftar eleven years experience, the utmost 
they could say for this troHege, on which 
nearly three or lour hundred thousand 
pounds had been expended, was to be 
found in this report ! The proprietors 
were now to congratulate themselves, be- 
cause the last report was so animated, so 
consolatory and cheering, as to inform 
them, that the young gentlemen were de- 
tennined to act better than they had done 
•—that though some of them did not ap- 
preciate the malliematics very highly, alicl 
others thought cla'^sical learning of no 
great fmportafjce, yet they would apply 
tlu’iuselves to something or other ; and 
Chat out of all this ’ band of student.^ 
scarcely any one young gentleman could 
be named, who would hot cultwate to a 
certain extent some branch of learning— 
to<^finaliy,|thcy, the proprietors, thepay- 
ircta^rsof the institution, were told, that 
iDstantes of an titter abandmment of all 


literarijapplication^crcveryY^re ! {Hear! 
Hear !) Let the |>roprieTors tlien, when 
things were so situated, throw themselves 
at the feet of goveniinent, and ask for the 
nece.«sary powers — not to abolish the in- 
stitution , (God forbid that any establish- 
ment, where learning might be advanced, 
should be abolished ' — but to reform and 
regulate it ! Let them beseecli the legis- 
lature, for the sake of their children, for 
the honour of their country, for the secu- 
rity and advantage of our Indian empire, 
to interfere, and correct acknowledged 
abuse in this establishment ! Let it be re- 
duced to its proper designation, school 
for higher bovs. Let that mummery, 
whicli had created so much evil, be strip- 
ped from their hacks ! for it was mum- 
meiy when assumed by an in«!tilution, 
which possessed no endowment, which 
could confer no dcgiec'* ! That rolie, 
w'hen r^ularly worn, in its pio}}i'r place, 
desitruated the rank and literary s^tation of 
the wearer. At Hertford, it only inspired 
the yoimtr men with ideas of privileged 
independence, and had greatly contribut- 
ed to those dba^t* rs and irreiinlanties 
which were the tienerai subject of com- 
plaint. It was, however, always wb-e and 
proper to re'traco our steps, when they 
appeared to ne manife'tly wifiiur. Go- 
vernments, like individuals, weie subject 
to er'tir. o acknowji'dce it, w a- not dis- 
maceful in either c:\'C, The colloi^e was 
jiit*‘nd»(' fi.r the bc'-r of p^!po^es — it w'as 
meant, noldy anu li i, — leit it had 
not ft.lilled the e.Npi '-r umiis rPar were 
formed of it. Instead 'U a it ijad 

become a niisfortmi^' and a h iti ■. It gave 
us vice, W’hen we a>ked f>r ic iriiing ! — 
llceiifiouMiess wlici. we looked for good 
order and propriety ! — idleues’s and dis- 
order, when we expected docility and 
subordination! Still, he would say, an- 
nihilate it not, but reform it, and it 
would ultimately answer it« own puiposes 
and those of the Onnparn ! — 'Hear!) 
His hon. friend seemed toaliudetoa passage 
in the speech delivered by a noble baron, 
the chancellor of one of the universities, and 
a genuine friend of learning. He (Mr. J.) 
conceived that he had embodied some of 
the noble lord’s sentiments in the obser- 
vations which he had made. His lord- 
ship said, the youth that are designofl 
for India, instead of being isolated, ought 
to be placed in a situation where their 
first lesson would be to value, a** it ouglu 
tobewdlu'ed, the honest indepei'dence of 
■ British feeling — to venerate tlie constitu- 
tion ofrheirconniry — and to revere its re- 
ligion; for those who loved and respected 
them would alwavs abhor tjranny and 
oppression; and where could they learn 
those moral and political lessons so well 
as in a due mixture of society ‘in this 
country ? He himself used the same'sern- 
tlraents eleren years ago*— mid’’‘he hoped 
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then, as he thought now, that those prin- 
ciples might be cultivated at Hertford. 
But, when those whooui^ht to liavc main- 
tained tlieir power ovei flu* institution, 
suffered tlieir aiitluu'ity robe wre-'ted Irmn 
them, e\en fora moment — whenduebub- 
mission to college laws was. deridoil, and 
proper subordination to those who ad- 
ministered them cca>ed to be obseived, it 
could not be expected that the establish- 
ment sliould .succeed; and those who al- 
lowed such a state of tilings, ceased to be 
the friem's, and became tiie worst ene- 
mies of those \oung gentlemen. Tt any 
]»roprietor, after reading the report, could 
doubt of the iiiMi’nordination and general 
laxity of management that had existed, it 
would astonish him not a little — and, if 
the fact were admitted, he should be still 
more surprised, if any gentleman should 
imagine that reform and regulation were 
unnecessary. What lie had addrcs>ed to 
the court, was dictated by the mo«t dis- 
interested views for the welfare of the 
you'm gentlemen. He was not a father him- 
eelt, thouith much idciitifted with young 
peoi'le, and hi" sentiment^^ towardb them 
partook ot the sulititiide of a parent. He 
fell, that when he g.ue them moials, he 
bc.stowed on iliem more than tlic wealth 
of wotldb eonhl purchase ; and, when he 
gave them ediiCcUion, that he placed them 
on a level with tlie most elevated charac- 
ters. No tnan was more exalted in this 
country than the man of education — no 
man was more iionoured or esteemed 
than the man of moral wortli . — {Loud 
applause.') 

Mr. Lov'ndi'S., liaiiag the adoaniage <»f 
the learned gciitleman, who declarcil th.il 
he had not «een Heitford college, w.is 
anxiou'^ to uildie.ss ilie court. After 
heaiiii'X so brilliant a .speech, ami <=0 very 
niiieh K) the ituiin.-so, little remained for 
him to sn\ ; he li.ul, however, lately vi- 
sited the college at Hertford, and he 
could a.'isure the proprietors that every 
thing the two preceding speakeis had 
said, w’as strictly true. He had heaid 
the same aceonnt at the college; — And, 
when he was told of the mi-HCondiict of 
the young men, he felt ashamed, lest 
lie should be known as a ])roprietor of 
East India .stock, and that the people 
should hoot at him, as he went along, as 
one of those who supported ''Uch a profli- 
gate establishment. — (.1 laui^h.) He 
spoke witli great binecritj on tliis subject, 
for what must he feel wiio was cousciou" 
that he had contributed to uphold an 
institution, which wa.s the terror of the 
neighbourhood ? VVlien he looked to the 
conduct of the rioters, who had lately 
alarmed the ihliabitants of this great citj', 
and compared it with the pro{s?editigs of 
^ these young men, it appeared like a far- 
'thing rushlight blaced in competition 
with a camiU cf four* to the paund.-^ 


[A Inugh ') What would the world think 
of a college, sanctioned by the East India 
Company, in which two staircases were 
pulled down, and one ofthe Professors was 
tired at tlirough his window 1 The stair- 
cases were now so formed that only six 
conspiiators could stand on each, instead 
of twelve. This was done to prevent them 
from mustering in too much force. The 
building was a very simple one, without 
any unnecessary ornament about it, and 
it should have taught the young men sim- 
plicity of manners Gentlemen of liberal 
education, and who had been taught hbw 
to conduct themselves with modesty and 
propriety, were alone fit to be sent out to 
India; and, if they sent young men from 
this college, who iiad not a just .sense of 
.Mibovdination, to their Indian territories, 
they would |)robahly create as much con- 
fusion there, as they had done at Hertford. 
He undei-stood, that, over every six young 
men in the college, a captain wa.s placed 1 
lie was accountable for their conduct, 
and was a .'^ort of bail for their good be- 
haviour. I’ndoubtedly thi^ was one re- 
gulation, that a young man of sober ha- 
bits and modest demeanour should live 
on each .stalrea>e, and be accountable for 
the rest of the students in that part of the 
building. One would suppose, wdien he 
stated this, that he was speaking of New* 
gate, or of some other prison for fdons, 
and not of a college. Now what was all 
this owing to ? It was owing to the cos- 
tume in which the students had been 
clothed, to which the learned gentleman 
had veiy justly referred, as filling them 
with o\er-\v(‘{‘iiing pride and arrogance ! 
The iiiMnicnt they were placed in their 
caps and ginni", tlio) conceived themselves 
be an order f»l beiiiirs raiseil far above 
fiiC level of other men! It was the re- 
fraining from such fopjteries that made the 
college of cadets conduct themselves with 
such signal propriety — it was giving w'ay to 
them, that caused the writers to act so in- 
correctly. 'Hiey considered that they were 
the relations of directors, and that those 
who had placed them in the college wOuld 
protect them in every thing they did. 
Therefore, they woi-c determined to act 
ju.‘'t as they pleased. At Eton, Winches- 
ter, and other great schools, none of the 
young men gave themselves such intoler- 
able aiis. The reason ^vas, because edu- 
cation was there looked upon as every 
thing — and, if one young man appeared to 
be imtre learned than another, he was hdd 
in estimation accordingly, lliatwas^ 
only ilistinction which prevailed. No^ if 
the Avriteis were, in many instance, the 
relations of men high in power 'to IndiE, 
they ought not, therefore, to ’^6 th^- 
schTS airs^ since it waS an adventitious 
circumstance, from which-tfirt^f could claim 
no merit. From What tMS heard, he 
• thought it Would be if^ inst^d of 
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permitting Mr. Templer to return to India, 
they would send him to Hertford college, 
as professor of honesty, a few lectures on 
which obsolete quality would be very 
useful there, and do quite as much good 
as those delivered on jurisprudence. — 
{Laughter.) 'ITic reason he advised this 
was, because the students ran in debt with 
all the people in the neighbourhood, with- 
out any prospect of paying them. Their 
character had becmue so notorious, that 
no person would trust them for a pint of 
wine— the money was obliged to be put 
down, before they would be served.— 
(Laughter.) He mentioned this circum- 
stance to one of the professors. What 
did he say i Ho stated, that a bit of a 
fracas had taken place a few weeks be- 
fore — for the students, it appeared, instead 
of paying their washerwoman had fiimg 
missiles at her. He observed, tliat this 
was very cxtraordinai-y conduct in young 
men of fifteen or sixteen ; but the pro- 
fessor expressed a hope, that they would, 
in future, belrave better than they had 
dtme. One distinguishing feature between 
their college at Hertford and those of Win- 
chester, Eton, and Westminster, was, that 
the youths in the latter great establish- 
ments acted up to the point of true ho- 
nour. They paid their debts, and behaved 
themselves with strict decorum to all who 
^iproached them It was, therefore, but 
just to infer, tliat their minds were better 
regulated, and their liabits more calculated 
to procure esteem and respect, than those 
of the young men at the East India College. 
Indeed, from the supercilious conduct of 
the latter, it might be supposed that they 
had got into their heads the story of the 
lady of quality, who described persons of 
rank as nature's china, and looked with 
Contempt on the rest of mankind as her 
common crockery. — (Laughter.) Now, 
if those young gentlemen could be taught 
that they were common ctoc\erj, it would 
be doing them a great deal of service.— 
(Laughter.) He could not help thinking, 
that those youths lay in bed in college, 
and rumu^ted on the probability of their 
one day being very great men in India; 
and, i^rhaps, such waking dreams bad 
filled them with those high notions of im- 
portance, which bad produced disorder 
and insubordination. — {Cries of question!) 
The bon. proprietor was sorry to find, 
Uiat, when a subject of this nature was 
toudied on in an impressive manner — 
(much laughter ) — there generally were 
marks of impatience and disapprobation. 
He bad stated bis authority for what he 
had advanced. The court had heard what 
bis hon. friends bad said— and be com- 
pletely agreed with them, that, unless the 
court of directors reform^ the college, the 
cdtege would reform them ! For, if they 
sent those wild young men out to India, 
they weald do the same there as they bad 


done at Hertford college, and there would 
be a second edition of the unfortunate bu- 
siness at Madras. Let the court consider 
the example their servants ought to set, 
and take along with it the character those 
young men would bring out with them, 
and it was not difficult to foretell the issue. 
The letter which his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) had read, affected him very deeply. 
It was impossible to hear a father com- 
plaining that his son’s morals had been de- 
stroyed— that he was lost to him and to 
society, in consequence of his connection 
with the East India college — and not 
be visited by painful reflections. Such 
a letter harrowed up every feeling of 
the soul. What must be the sensations 
of the father when he wrote thus of 
a son, whose faults he would naturally 
mention with more delicacy than those of 
an ^ien to his blood i Vet look at the 
picture he had drawn— <ould it be more 
highly colom ed ! Could they have a stronger 
proof of the immorality of the college than 
was to be found in the letter, in which a 
father detailed the destruction of his son ? 
What he wondered at was, the little pro- 
gress that had been made in the reformation 
of the establishment, 'fhat letter, if he un- 
derstood correctly, was written two years 
ago ; but long since that period disorder 
and irregularity continued to prevail. He 
had been at Oxford, where no man could 
be educated under £300 a year. Now 
tlio.se young men at Hertford received as 
good an education for £lOO a year, as cost 
an Oxford man £300 ; and this considera- 
tion, if there were no other, ought to fill 
them with feelings of gratitude, and teach 
them to prize very highly the benefits that' 
were bestowed on them, instead of acting 
in a way which proved they were unworthy 
of such blessings. They lived in a state of 
the greatest luxury. When he visited 
Hertford, he saw fourteen geese on the 
table, and be imagined he beheld so many 
proprietors of East India stock. — (Laugh- 
ter) It was a long time supposed tliat 
the soldiers of Great Britain were not so 
brave as her sailors ; but that fcdlacy was 
now exploded — they were found to be 
cousins german— mtide of the same stufl— 
formed of precisely the same stout materi- 
als. The young men at Westminster, at 
Eton, &c. were, in like manner, composed 
of the same elements as those who were 
placed at Hertford College. Whence, then, 
arose the difference in their conduct ? It 
was evidently produced by the difference of 
education. At Hertford, a school had been 
turned into an university, and the lads 
were sent there with gowns and caps, like 
grown-up gentlemen, their parents npt 
knowing what to do with them for the 
three years which preceded their embarka- 
tion for India. — (Cries of “ QuestUm,”) 
The hon. proprietor tcust^, as this was a 
question of importaace, and eonccgned the 
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character of their servants, that the court 
would suffer him to proceed. He was iii- 
fonued that, at Hertford, a person was ap- 
ponited who acted as an espion, or spy, 
between the masters and the boys. Tliis, 
he miderstood, was absoiuteiy necessary. 
Tlie only way in which tlie spirit of insub- 
ordination could be kept down, wa.s by 
appointing an individual wlio would state 
to the professors any g’erm of discontent 
that might appear in the minds of the 
young men. 'fhis formed another, and a 
very distinguishing feature of that college ; 
for in no other seminary in England was a 
person employed to perform the duties of 
a spy between the professors and the stu- 
dents. Did not this most decisively shew 
the necessity of reform ? He would not 
say that the professors did not do their 
duty ; but he would assert, that the me- 
chanism of the college was defective, and, 
if they did not give it a different form, the 
machine would stop. Let tlie gown and 
cap be immediately taken from the young 
men. Tlie cap of liberty, or rather of li- 
centiousness, ought to be immediately re- 
moved from the college. The students, 
when they put it on, acted as if it were the 
bonnet rouge, and thought while they 
wore it, they were privileged to do any thing 
they pleased. What was Great Britain, in 
estent or populatiou, compared with the 
countries these young men would be sent to 
govern? They wouldbeplacediuhigh situa- 
tions in India ; and, as they were tobeso ele- 
'vated,it would be the salvation of our eastern 
territories, if they were taught justice and 
forbearance, and moderation, before they 
were sent out. Tliey ought to learu the 
difficult task of governing themselves, be- 
fore they attempted to govern others. It 
was of lar more importance that they 
ahould know how to administer the Com- 
pany's affairs wisely and honestly, than 
that they should be deeply skilled in the 
Oriental languages, and Latin and Greek, 
though he by no means undervalued those 
studies. Let them be taught honesty ; — 
let them learn to respect persons beneath 
them ; — let them no longer imbibe the 
idea that, because individuals were worse 
dressed than themselves, they had a right 
to domineer over them. Those headstrong 
youths acted, at present, as if the country 
all around was inhabit^ by a sort of Si- 
berian peasantry, and that they held them 
in a state of vassalage. He never beard 
tuch a character as they bore ; and, if the 
proper authorities did not speedily reform 
the coitege, the thing would berome in- 
curable. If they sent men to India with 
suchoutlaw principles— with such an utter 
want of hoBouraUe character, the neces- 
sary consequence would be, that, in less 
thii twenty years, they would have 
the penins^ in a comidete state of riot 
and confusion. Their conduct was worse 
than that of the misguided individuals who 


lately threw the city into confusion. The 
latter were ignorant, and might have been 
led by designing men into the commission 
of crime ; but the former were persons to 
whom all the advantages of a good educa- 
tion were afffvrded, and whose abuse of 
those advantages was inexcusable . — (Loud 
cries of “ Question”) The bon. proprie- 
tor again adverted to the necessity of in- 
stilling principles of morality into the 
minds of their youthful servants — and con- 
cluded with quoting Pope’s weil-knowu 
lines, (which he hoped would be placed 
in large characters of gold in some conspi- 
cuous part of the college,) — 

“ A wit’s a feather, and achief 's arod, 

“ An honest man's the noblest work 
of God.” 

The Chairman . — “ I found it necessary 
to place a check upon my mind, lest the 
eloquence of the learned gentleman, who 
recently addressed the court, should nm 
away with me, as it appears to have done 
with himself. The discussion which has 
been entered into by the three last speakers 
would have been applicable, if a motion on 
the state of the college had been before the 
court. But, in my opinion, what has 
passed embraced a great deil of matter 
quite irrelevant to the motion I had the 
honour to propose. That motion merely 
goes to this proposition — “ That it is the 
opinion of the court of directors, establishv- 
ed as this college is, that there should be 
an additional professor.” Such a propo- 
sition cannot be rendered effectual without 
the concurrence of this court, and that is 
now applied for. Ail the matters intro- 
duced in the eloquent and long speeches of 
the gentlemen who preceded me, do not 
bear on this question. They have all gone 
to the general subject of the college, which 
is not before the court. When it is brought 
under our consideration, many things may 
be advanced in reply to what has fallen 
from the lion, proprietors— many circum- 
stances may be stated in justification of 
the college. It is a new establishment, 
and various difScuIties were to be contend- 
ed against. Those difficulties were met 
as well as they possibly could have been ; 
and if two or three instances hare been 
pointed out of persons who have acted im- 
properly, it should be recollected, that 
there were those (and it does not appear 
quite candid not to have noticed them) 
who had done themselves, and the coli^ 
the highest credit. It is the decided 
opinion of the court of directors tbat;aD 
additional professor is necessary ; and, 
as no other motion has been mMC, I 
think it would be proper to assent to the 
resolution of the executive body,” 

Mr. Hume said, as he bad snignially 
called the intention of She-kmirt to this 
subject, be sboidd -nowoMte his reason 
for not moving any ttxdatiOD. In the 
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couri^e of his speech he distinctly observ- 
ed, that iie would abataiu from such a 
proceeding, because he felt that any reso- 
lution relative to the college ought to 
come from the other side of the bar. He 
did not act thus troiii harbouring an idea 
that no motion should be made, but be- 
cause he entrusted that duty, in confi- 
dence, to the executive body. His only 
anxiety vvas, that an inquiry should take 
place. If it were decided that the col- 
lege ought to be carried on, tiicn, im- 
doubtedly, no person could oiipo'e the ap- 
pointment of the necess<u y [n ofe-ssors ; 
but he called (ui the couit ot diiectors wot 
to press the resolution now propo.«<ed, 
lest, at a future time, this establishment 
might be considered unfit to'be continued. 
He trusted they would see thj propiiety 
of postponing this lesohitiou, until they 
had taken into the fullest cmisideiatioii, 
the whole of the aflairs ot the college. 
They might then eoiuc forvvaid with Mich 
a plan of reform as appeared pioper — for, 
it was most evident that some reform was 
n^cessajry. He should be most happy to 
support the establishment, if it were made 
to produce good, insteail of mischief and 
Tuiu, to those whom the Company meant 
to serve. He had not moved any resolu- 
tion, because he should be sorry that the 
court should stultify itself by pioceediug 
to decide, before they had examined. He 
would venture to say, boldlv and openly, 
that no answer could be given to tlie statr- 
ments relative to the college, which had 
that day been laid before the court. The 
hon. chairman had observed, that many 
thin^ could be advanced in opposition to 
those statements. He, however, would 
assert, that they were facts which could 
not be shaken. They were as open as 
the noon day — clear and peiceptihle to all 
who were not wilfully blind. He, there- 
fore, did Iiope, that, instead of agreeing 
to a resolution, by which an additional 
expence would be created by the appoint- 
ment of another professor, a pause would 
be allowed fortbepurpose of investigation. 
If alteration be necessarj’, if reform be 
called for, it ought to be proceeded in 
without loss of time — and, unless ex- 
amination took place, how could they de- 
vise the proper remedy for any evil or ir- 
regularity.^ Suiely, after what had been 
said, the executive body were called upon 
to look into the state ot the establishment. 
He considered the facts stated, to be per- 
fectly true, and he w'ould maintain them. 
It, in the face of these facts, the court of 
directors pressed this resolution, his con- 
fidence in them, with respect to the col- 
lege, would be completdy withdrawn. 
The executive body would, in that case, 
be increa'^ing, instead of diminishing the 
.€Tils w hich all honest men must deplore. 
In what he had previously offered to the 
court, appeared to have been inisimder- 


stood. What he meant to say was, that, 
without examination and subsequent re- 
form, the college ought not to l>e sutfered 
to exist. He did not expres** an opinion 
unfavourable to education, though lie had 
stated his anxiety for the promotion of 
virtue and good conduct. H«‘ wun the firm 
advocate (U education. To education he 
owed every thing lie jHissessed. He started 
in life .limost vvitliout a tiiend, and indus- 
try and education wcie the weapons with 
which lie liavl to carve hi< way. Since the 
encouiagemcnt of education had become a 
prominent feature in the d<)ine>>tic politics 
of thi.s couiJtiv, ho had shewn himself a 
.stienuous tiieud to the s)Mem, and hail 
hei'ome connected with manj institutions 
who>e object ^va^ the general diffusion of 
knowledge'. He divl not oppose the East 
India College, a-' a ."eat ol ediication, but 
as a sink of iiinnoialuy and vice, of dis- 
order aral iiTegulaiity. Keiiiove tlie"e 
grounds of complaint, and with tliem his 
objections would also be removed. He 
hoped, therefore, this subject (it was nut- 
a light one} would be taken up in the pro- 
jier quaiter. He would detain the court 
only while he read a short extract from 
the letter ti> which he had before alludecL 
The unhappy parent said, — “ '\ hi.s world 
.seems a void to me. 1 have lo."t the <>!>-► 
ject, for whom I nonii'iheJ the most ten- 
dei affection, dining nineti-i u u-ais — wlio,. 
I foiiulv hopeil, would liave di>tink'msheAl 
liinixdt hv }p" tai<-nt> — .iiid doneciedit to 
Ins fiuniiy and fiimd" !>\ a di'idav of pure 
integrity, and hv the exetiions oi a mind 
wliich I had endeavoured to l:i"liioii to the 
higlnst sense of honour.” 'I'lu" v\a" the 
statement of a jiarent, who wu" "turdied 
upon a .sick In.-d. With such tact" as these 
l>efbre them — tacts that couhl not hi* cor>> 
troverted — he thought, in justice to then>- 
selvc.'s and to the Company, they ought imt 
to add to tlie difficulties which surrounded 
them by a new apjiojiitnient. It ought To 
be postponed, until the entire ad'airs of the 
college had n taken inT(» coii-<nlej-ation ; 
when such reloi.n might lie biought for- 
ward as tlie lK■ce^Sify of the case appeared 
to demand. He did, therefore, hope and 
entreat, iliat the court of directors wouitj 
not pi^s the motion until a proper inves- 
tigation had been completed. 

The 1 do not know who 

the gentleman may be, who."e letter the boh. 
proprietor has quoted. But, when he hud 
ail’ the blame of his son’s misconduct on 
the college, was it perfectly clear to him 
that the -joimg man would not have dis- 
graced him.self had lie been placed elsor 
where ? — (Hear I) As we, behind the bar 
consider the business, (though it is certain- 
ly subject to the approbation of the court of 
jiroprietors) it is indis|>eii^ably necessary 
that another professor should immediately 
be appointed, leaving the question of the 
abolition of the college for consideration 
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at a future peiloil. I shall therefore pro- 
pose that this court approve of the i so- 
lution of tiic court of ^lirectors.” 

The lesolutioa was then carried in the 
afRimative. 

The Chairman . — “ It is necessary, be- 
fore this resolution can have the effect of 
a law, tliat it be confiimed by another 
general court ; and, a's we have fixed the 
8th of January for a ballot, m the case of 
Mr. Teinpler, it may be as well to convene 
a court on that day.” 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Tlie Chairman . — “ I Iiavc to mention 
to the court, that we have heard, within 
these two or three days, of the arrival of 
li>rd Amherst at Macao. The informa- 
tion received on this subject, not only with 
reference to the safety of his lordship and 
those with him, but with respect to the 
object of his mission, is very satisfactory.” 

HONORARY' MUDALS. 

Mr. i?. Jackson said, as the orders of 
the day were now iroiie through, he rose to 
give formal notice of his intention to make 
a motion, it circuni’‘tanci‘s rendered it ne- 
cessary, relative to the honours proposed 
to be conferred on the army lately engaged 
in the Nepal war. From the papers laid 
before the last court, and which were this 
day read, it appeared that it was intemled, 
with the sanction of the Prince Regent, to 
grant medals and badges of honour to the 
Nepal army, with a view to reward their 
valourous achievements, and that similar 
distinctions were infiiture to beconfeired 
on their troops, in order to eiirourase 
deeds of gallantry and militaiy daring. No 
man could he more happy than hiiii*‘elf in 
giving eveiy degree of encouragement to 
their army. Tbo''e who viewed Id's con- 
duct, tor a long ^eiif'' of ycai^, must have 
perceived, that military gallantry — that 
military merit of every species — always 
found in him an ardent admirer and a 
strenuous advocate. He felt more than 
ordinarily solicitous that the army should 
be properly rewarded, because he knew 
that their Indian empire, more than any 
other, depended on the faith and affection 
of their military force. The indiscrimi- 
nate grant of rewards must, however, 
weaken their value; and, though he did 
not mean to object to the course pro|) 0 >ed 
to be pursued towards those who had been 
engaged in the Nepalese war, still there 
were persons who thought, that, instead of 
granting these honours generally, as in the 
case of the heroes of Waterloo, the object 
would be more decidedly attained, if they 
sought out individual instances of merit, 
and marked them as worthy of particnlar 
honour. His reason, however, for rising 
u ns this — to pi’event the Company, if pos- 
sible, from seeming to act with partiality. 
It'was impossible for any man, who ji* 
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collected the nature of the Nepal cam- 
paign, and compared it Yvith that of 1804-5 
(tonght paitly under the duke of Welling- 
ton, and conducted entirely under thead- 
iniiiistratioii of tlie marquis Wellesley) 
not to perceive, that, if the Co?U})any con- 
feired iiouoiu > on ttl 0 ^e concei lied in the 
former war, and pas>ed over, unnoticed, 
tho.'se who were entraged in the latter, to- 
Yvards the individual-'. thu« neglected, they 
Yvould act unjustly r He knew no man 
who was less likely to be ofiended with 
what he was about to ^ay, than the mar- 
quis of Hastings ; for he was -ure, if there 
was one man in the king’s domiiiious 
slower than another to institute a com- 
parison between the Nepalese and M.ih- 
ratta wais, — between the campaigns of 
1814-15, and 1804-5, — the noble marquis 
was that man; and he was not tlie friend 
of the noble marquis, nor of the Nepal 
army, who would touch on the two cam- 
paigns in the way of comparison. In the 
collide of tlie Nepal war, lie was ready to 
allow, iii'^tances of iinlividu.il valour— in- 
stances of lioioic br»YveiY instances in 
which great inilitary genius appeared — 
Yvere frequently to be met with. But in the 
coiire''t of 181)4-5 the exeition was still 
greatei, — and, if they OY-erlooked the mili^ 
tary skill and the inilitaiy prowess then 
di.«played, would they not be ruining the 
great purpose which they contemplated in 
granting marks of applause and approba- 
tion. If they were extravagant in their 
pi-ai^e of the Nepal anny, Yvhile they 
totally passed by the troops who had been 
ronccnied in the Mahr.uta war, to the 
latter thcwoild would dcclaic they had 
aitcd uith inju'itice. Could tlicv forget 
that the caiiipamii of 1814-15, though 
successfully terminated, was a mountain 
war, a Yvar of skirmishes.^ Could they 
cease to remember that the contest of 
4804-5 was distinguished by a series of 
seY'erely-fouglit pitched battles ? — (Hear !J 
In that war four jiitched battles were 
fought, between five and six hundred 
pieces of cannon were taken in the field, 
nine fortified tr,>ns were captured, se- 
venty stand-* of colours fell into our hands, 
and, as to treasure, baggage, and ammu- 
nition, the quantity taken was almost be- 
yond enumeration. — (Hear!) A cam- 

paign so splendid in itself hardly admitted 
of any additional glory, but it could not 
be Ibrgotten that tlie names of Wellesley 
and ofWELLiNOTON were closely connected 
with it! In the course of four monflrs, 
fifty thousand men, eiiuipped and dbei- 
plined in the best manner, wrerebmilght 
Into the field. They were actnag^rimul- 
taneously, in every part of India. So well 
ananged was the plan (the hi«ory of 
the period would scarcely be eredited in 
after times) that, (m the eeaseday, on the 
extreme tqjposite sidee-e^ India, two des- 
perate battles were ^iftrht, and in eaeli 

Vol.IJL ' Z 
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instance, the liritish arms were crowned 
with success. Weie lie to allude only to 
the battle of Assye, it would stamp the 
campaign with a character of never-fading 
j-lory. But, beside that gieat action, 
there were also tlie battles of Delhi, of 
Agia, and of Allygliur. Tiie last men- 
lioned victory placed them in po.'’session 
of the key of the Mahratta dominhuis, 
and enabled them U> penetrate into the 
heart of the enemy’s teriitory. At A'‘->e, 
the dispaiity of minihei?% was te.’itul. 
There, five thousand of the C'ompaIi\'^ 
troops were opposed to a uati'eaim\ of 
forty thousand men, ltd by cliiefs ot ap- 
|>roved courage and expeiiouce. 'I’lmre 
we conquered, though the victory cost us 
dear. One half of our countnmen were 
left dead or wounded on the tiohl of hat- 
tie 1 — (Hear.' hear !J He >aid, “ 
countrymen" — because, though a pait of 
the foice op;-osed to the enemy, wcic na- 
tives of India, he should ever consider, as 
worthy of the appellation of country men, 
those who fought and fell in the defence 
of the British interest. — (Ilettr, htar !) 
Great, undoubtedly, wms the loss sus- 
tained on this occasion ; but still the \ic- 
tory was most brilliant: out of one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon which the enemy 
brought into the field, we took iiiuetj- 
eight ; and the standauls, magazines, and 
treasures which fell into our hands, were 
withoutend! — {Hear,hca) !) Audthoiigh 
the enemy appeared, at fiist, to make a 
regular retreat, yet their discomfimresoon 
terminated iu a complete rout. 'Hie effect 
of this battle was the consolidatiou of the 
Indian empire — it siiuck terror into the 
hearts of the native powers-— and, but for 
the exertions made on that meinorahic 
occasion, perhaps they would not have 
been that day sittiug and dclibeiatiug in 
the court. If, therefore, one gallant man 
existed, wlio had fought at Assye, at 
Agra, or at Allyghur, that man should be 
soi^ht out and rewai ded I If he were not 
honouied, while those who had taken 
part in the late contest, were distinguished 
and rewarded, his feelings would he se- 
verely wounded. Could such a man, 
when he walked out, and met one of the 
Nepal army, wearing the badge of va- 
lour, forbear placing his hand on his un- 
covered breast, ami, recollecting his an- 
cient sendees, exclaiming, “ is this just?** 
Let the Company give no man an oppor- 
tunity of saying that they acted partially 
and unjustly. He did not find fault with 
the determination to honour and reward 
the Nepal army. But he called on the 
court not to let their feelings be so much 
excited by a recent event, as to render 
^em insensible to the great achitvenirats 
tovfbich he now' called their attention. 
If a lK|dge of distinction were yustly due 
to the Nepal army, k could not be im- 
properly placed OP the breasts of those 


who conquered at A.ssye, or who shed 
their blood at Delhi, or at Allyghur. 
From that chair, tlie whole of the pro- 
ceedings in the Mahratta war had been 
desciiled as glorious — from that chmr, 
w'henan Ochtcilouy was rewarded, it was 
stateiU witlj sorrow, that other officers 
had failed, in the cour.'^e of the contest 
with Nepal. Let the court, therefoie, 
take care, that they were not too iiuliscri- 
minaie in coufening honours. Let it not 
be «aid Inue, or clsewheie, that they acted 
from the impulse of the moment, and nor 
from judgment and cnnsideiation. Let il 
not be repotted, that they compared a 
nieie tiontier war with a contest wdiich 
tiniiiiiated in the com[)lcte consolidation 
of .m empiit' His notice now wu"', that, 
sboidd the Piince Regent signiiy his ap- 
probation of granting medaL to the Ne- 
pal armj, he wouUl, on some future day, 
call the attciuioii of tliose proprietors, 
wdio had, more than once, expressed their 
hit’ll seuso of the events of the campaign 
a'^^ainst the Mahrattas, to the noce'-sity of 
bestowing on the biave soldiers Avho had 
been engaged in that contest, a proper 
mark of gratitude and admiration, 'fliat 
campaign was, iu his opinion, splendid 
beyond all tiiat had e\er occurred in 
India — beyond all, peihaps, that the Kuro- 
jieau woild could lioast ! For, though 
Alexander and Bonaparte iniiiht have 
achieved as manj conquests, in the same 
time, still, it miut he admitted, that the 
names of those waniors occasioned tlie 
surrender of as many places iis were cap- 
tured by their arms, whilst, in tlii,*. in- 
stance, every thing was gained by hard 
fighting. 

^V'hen Creek met Greek, then W’^as 
the tug of war.’* 

Eveiyhattle was fought even to extremity 
—and the suc(•e^s whicli crowned our 
arm.s was attended with consequences 
the most important. A frontier had heea 
cieatcd — a gi'oat accession of ten Hory w’as 
gained — and that power which had been 
oiir constant and inveterate enemy, was 
annihilated! Yes, the enemy’s jiower 
was anniiiilated, while w’e consolidated 
our own ! All he asked was, that justice 
should he done to those w ho were instru- 
mental iu achieving such glories. He 
did not mean to impugn the generosity of 
the gentlemen behind the bar, in coming 
to the detcrminalion of rewarding the 
Nepal arm\ — but be called on them to 
extend the principle. He was very sure 
that he saw some amongst them, at that 
moment, who had borne a part iu the 
great battles he had attempted faintly to 
describe, and who would be amongst the 
first to bear on their breasts the proud 
memorial of services rendered at Assye, 
5t Dellii, or at Allyghur. Let it not, 
therefore, be supposed that he doubted 
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tlicir gen:'; o i^y, Ti;?, .’•< the rc-oltulou 
of the coutt of iliu'tiors was partial and 
prospective, he was anxious to put in his 
hiiinble claim that it should be made le- 
trospective. 

The Chairman ohsen'ed, that, after 
what he had said in the carlj' j>art of the 
day, the notice of the learned gentleman 
did not appear to be necessary. The pro- 
ceeding in question was in an unfimsin'd 
state — and it would he found, in the event 
of its completion, that the court of direc- 
tors had not ])eeii insensible to the me'its 
of their officers, in all situations, and uu- 
Vler all circumstances. 

MAJOR PIART’S case. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, it was well knwvn 
tliat certain proprietors had pledged them- 
selves to brills: forward a question of great 
importance, for the consideration of the 
proprietors, namely, the recent tiansac- 
tion betv.'ccn the Co’niiany and the Board 
of Coiitroul. Since tliat notice wa.s given, 
a gallant general (Macanlay had sent a 
Iciter to I.ord ! h nis, on the '‘Ubject ot ilie 
chaim of !Major llait, wlikh claim hid 
occasi< nied the di rfci ence bet w cen the Com- 
pany and the Board of C'oatroul; and 
Major Hart ha-l, in consequeiice, also ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord I Ian is. Boihai-s, 
in justice to the parties, both tliese lettess 
should be printed. He understood, that 
the gallant general had sent a second let- 
ter to the same quarter, in which, in very 
distinct and manly terms, he cluii-ged Ma- 
jor Hart with peculation, and with con- 
verting the properly ol the Company to 
his own private U'-e. lU' agreed that tm- 
less Major Hart answered this ^tafemeiii, 
he was not woirliy of being suppoiteil. 
But he was sure iic would have tiic cor- 
dial assent of the valiant general to this 
proposition, th.it (iie case of Major Hart 
ought not to be decitled on, until he had 
an opportunity ot being heard in his de- 
fence. The charge ivas one which tlie 
board of controul and the court of di- 
rectors had agreed to ;icqiiit him of, there- 
fore, legally speaking, he had no right to 
notice it — bur, public opinion wiis of 
greater iuqxjitance than that of a few 
individuals, however respectable — and, 
if the charge were not answered, in 
the mind of eveiy man of honour, 
the character of Major Hart was gone 
for ever. He muleiistood that Major 
Hart had availed himself of the short le- 
pose which had been affouled to him in 
this part of tlie world, and was at pre- 
sent with his femiiy in a remote part of 
Scotland. He there could not have heard 
the charge, and consequently could not 
answer it. In taking up his case, there- 
fore, ail he requested from the court of 
directors, from theproprietors, and throt^h 
them, from the phmre, was, that they 
would suspend their judgment uij® Majct 


Hart came forward wntb his defence. 
Hov\ever awful the charge w’as, and tlionyh 
niadf‘ in the most direct manner, and m 
the plainest leims, he entreated, from the 
piopiiiuors and the ])ublic, to pause before 
they con. leinn an absent person — to tbr- 
beai forming an opinion, until tlie accu- 
s(.4l was able to come foiward with his 
defence. 

Mr. Lo}'‘n^^ S' oh-^erved, that, as they 
were about to (‘onicr medals on the army, 
he conceived it would be a ^elT ge»od plan 
if similar distincti.iiiS weie bestowed 
amongst the young men at Heitford C<d- 
lege. If an oiderof merit were institut- 
ed there it would have an excellent effecr. 
— (Cries of adjoHin.'') He did not 
think it was decent, after what tlicy had 
heaid, to cut a proprietor short ivhen he 
was proposing a plan which would, jfrima 
Jarie, prove an alleviation of those out- 
rages that had been complained of. The 
extravagant conduct of the young men 
wouhl .'subsidt', u they were informed that 
tlicii wutei.'hips tlepeiuled on the proprie- 
ty 01 their deiueanoiu wbi e in college. 

Tile court was then adjourned to the 8tli 
of Jauuary. 


Ea^t Innia'Uouse^ January 8 , 1817 . 

A special general court of proprietors of 
East-ludia stock was this day held at the 
Company’s hon^e in Leadenliall-Streeti 
tbi tlie purpose of submitting, to the pro- 
prietors for their confirmation, the reso- 
htrioii of the hi-'t general court, approv- 
ing of the rc'olutiou of the court of diiec- 
tlie ;hith of October, 181(5, for ap- 
}»o.nJuig another Euiopean to assist in the 
Ol ieiital depai tment of the East-Iudia Col- 
iece. 

The minutes of the la>t court, com- 
prising the lesolutions relative to the oritn- 
tai profes'‘or> having been read — 

Mr. I.owndes immediately ro«e, for the 
purpo’^e, he .stated, of preventing his being 
taken by suqjri.'e. Veiy oltea things of 
that kind, (alluding to the resolution) 
were read over hastily, and (li.«posed of. 
Afterwauls, when gentlemen rose to fui- 
dres-> theeonrt, it w’as said, that they were 
too late. Now, as he meant to speak oa 
the subject of the resolution, and as he 
knew many of his honouiable friends also 
wished to deliver their sentiments, he th«i 
early protested against any sudden disposal 
of the question. 

The ChairmtfTi . — “ The honourahle pro- 
prietor must know, that, before life re«)- 
lution can be disposed of, it most be re^- 
larly put from the chair.” 

Mr. Lowndes again bis mren- 

tion of siting his senttsm^to the court. 

• The CMrman,^*^ Hifcdw lies wnth itSB 

to inform ^ tbrir rescdtitioii 

Z 2 
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of the 18th lilt, approving of the resolu- 
tion of the rouit of directors of the 30th 
of October last, is now to be submitted to 
them for their confirmation. I have, 
therefore, to move,— “ That this couit ap- 
proved and confirm the re.^olution of the 
court of directors of the 30th of October 
last, for apjxiintiiig another European to 
assist in the oriental department at the 
East India college, with a salaiyof 4001. 
per aun. and an allowance of 1001. per 
ann. tor house rent, agreeably to the I8th 
section of the 0th chajiter of the Com- 
pany’s by-laws. I mean to move this 
as a substantive resolution.” 

The resolution having been seconded 
by the Deputy Chairman, 

Mr. Lowndes, after a moment’s pause, 
again lose. He observed, that what many 
of his honourable fi lends could offer to 
the court was much better worth hearing 
than any thing he could say — but, if they 
were not disposed to speak, he would pro- 
ceed to state his sentiments. Obsen ing, 
however, that Mr. R. Jackson had risen, 
the honourable proprietor gaveway tohim, 
expressing his readiness to act a.s junior 
counsel, when his learned friend was will- 
ing to take the lead. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he was veiy much 
obliged to his lionouiable tiieiul for con- 
ceding to him the precedence on thi^ oc- 
casion — because he was very anxious to 
have an opportunity of stating, in as few 
words as possible, his opinion of the pro- 
position now submitted to the court. Witli 
all the respect which he entertained for 
whatever came from the quarter in which 
that proposition originated, he could not, 
dther with reference to the circumstances 
tinder which it wa«: brought forward, or 
con.'jistently with the respect which he 
cw'ed to his character, vote for this reso- 
lution. He believed there was but one 
voice as to the necessity of an investiga- 
tion into the affairs of this college. Con- 
troversialists, on each side of the question, 
agreed that this was a case which de- 
manded a minute examination. Seeing, 
tiierefore, that investigation, in one shape 
or another, must take place— seeing that 
it was quite impossible to avoid it — it 
would be most indiscreet, and most dis- 
creditable to the proprietors, if they 
agreed to this resoliirioii, before such in- 
vestigation was concluded. He could not 
consent to fix an additional expense of 
a year on the Company, for the sup- 
port of an institution, which, for any 
riling he knew, might be found, in the 
end, altogether unnecessary. He there- 
fore presented himself to the court, in or- 
fler lo procure a pause before they cou- 
ourred in tliis resolution. If he were 
aupported, the o})eiation of his proposi- 
lion Qpuld be no more than to suspend 


grant, until inquiry had been gone into. 
If, after that inquiry were completed, the 
court of diicctois came and said, we have 
fully considered this subject, and it is our 
opinion that the in^tltution should be con- 
tinued, certain alterations being made in 
it, he should, in all probability, give it his 
support, lint it did not follow, that this 
very professoj ship, for the maintenance of 
which .^^500 a year was now ilemanded, 
would not be one of those which it would 
be found expedient to lop off. If, in the 
futuic plan of the establishment, the pro- 
per alterations being made, this profes- 
sorship were found necessary thereto, he 
was sure an appeal for the sum requi- 
site for its support, would not be made in 
vain to the pioprietors. But it seemed to 
him pieposterous, beyond calculation, to 
apply to the general court to sanction the 
grant of jfoOO a- year before it was known 
whether it was necessary or not. When 
he had the honour of addressing the pro- 
prietors on the last court day, his argu- 
ment proceeded on the same principle as 
that he now laid down. He had not then, 
lioivever, considered eveiypartof the case. 
Since that period he had a great oppor- 
tunity of examining it farther. He had 
seen, in various ]mblications, admissions 
of such a nature, as left the course un- 
doubted — that of inquiry and investiga- 
tion — which ought to be adopted. His 
honourable fiicnd (Mr. HumeJ laid be- 
fore them, the other day, the statement 
of some distressed paient, whose son’.s 
moral.s had been ruined at this college. 
He knew there were many parents, who, 
if they could do it without piejudice to 
their children, would go down on their 
knees, and implore the Company to suffer 
them to give their sons the education ne- 
ces.sary for the due performance of their 
duties when sent out to India. “ We 
will,” they would say, “ bring up our 
sons in any manner the Company may di- 
rect. Let us know wliat branches of 
learning you wisli them to be instructed 
in. What oriental literature they must 
acquire — what proficiency they arc to 
make in general knowledge — let us know 
the test you require them to answer — and 
we pledge ourselves to give them the ne- 
cessary education. Let them be brought 
up under our immediate care— and do 
not compel us to send them to a place 
where the contagion of bad example may 
vitiate their morals.” 

The Chairman . — “ It is not an easy 
thing to disci imiuate what is in order, 
and what is not in order, in discussing 
a question of thi.s sort. But I put it to 
the candour and discretion of the learned 
gentleman himself, whether he is not 
going to the general subject of thecollegej^ 
and not U) the particular questioa before 
the court ?’* 
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Mr. S. Dlvon lu)])e(l the subject would 
this day be con^iiloicd in the mobt exteu- 
Jiive point of view. 

Ml*. Lou'udes contended, with all due 
deffrence to the honourable Chainuaii, 
that the court could not look to the parti- 
cular question without going into the ge- 
neral subject. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, ill order to come to a coirect deci- 
sion on the former, that the latter should 
be tully considered. 

Mr. V?. Jnckson continued. — He felt the 
propriety of the honourable Chairnian’s 
admonition, and was about to obey it. 
He had, therefore, onl) to state to tlie 
court, the proceedings which ought to 
follow, when the present resolution was 
disposed of. He should do this, liecause 
lie could not, with decency, ask the pio- 
prietors to oppose a proposition, without 
stating to them what ho intended to sub- 
stitute. He meant, after the present 
question was decided, to give notice of 
the following motion • — “ Tliat the court 
of directors be requested to take into their 
consideiatioii the nature of the Com- 
pany’s iii>titution at Haileybiuy, and how 
far it has answered, or is likely on its pre- 
sent plan to answer, the ends pioposed by 
the resolution of the geneial couit of the 
28ih of February, 180r> ; and whether, in 
their opinion, any seminary at the Com- 
pany’s expence in England be nowadvis-. 
able for the civil service ; and if so, whe- 
ther an establishment more in the nature 
of a school, where masters should attend 
at stated hours, having juoper aiithoiity 
for the due enforcement ot oliedieiice, 
learning and moral conduct, would not ho 
preferable toan uiiiveisityorcollege? Thi" 
court, however, moie especially requests 
the com t of diiectoi.s to consider, whether 
the exjieiice at pu">ent incurred in main- 
taining the college might not, with great 
propriety, be almost wholly saved if, 
instead of compelling paients to semi 
their sons to a particular seminary, the 
court of directois were to require of the 
3'ouths intended for their civil seiviceiii 
India, a certain dogiee of proficiency in 
such languages aiul sciences as should be 
deemed nccessai y, to be certified by geutle- 
ineo pf known learning and ability, ap- 
pointed for that purpose ? and whether, 
111 such case, it would not be highly expe- 
dient and eeoiiomic«d to remove the mili- 
tary seminar) from Addisconibc to the 
more commodious and spacious building at 
Haileybury ? And, thut the court of di- 
rectors be further re(|uestod to rcpoit their 
opinions on the dilfereiit points herein re- 
ferred to them as soon as convenient, and 
call an early and special general court to 
receive and consider the same.” TKe 
learned gentleman then observed, that he 
already stated^ why he could not vote 
iw this additional expeuceof ;^500 a-year, 
aid be bad also pretty broadly intimated. 


that it was not his intention to provoke a 
debate on tl!i> geneial points of the que.s- 
tion, at preMuit. He wished to have a 
day appointed tor the di'-cu^sion. It would 
then be hi:^ l/oiiiulcii duty to ^tatehis rea- 
sons tor introxiucing the rt solution he ha^ 
just lead; always obsci\ing, th.it it w'as 
imjKissible to object to an examination of 
the atfairs ot tin- college, after what had 
passed at the la«t geneial court. Thisw'as 
a question, which, unless it could bear 
the light — unless it could challenge all cou- 
trover.sy— ought not to be tolciated. He 
would say no more about its magnitude ; 
they must allow that it was most seriou.'* 
—and, therefore, ample time should be 
given to the pio|)netors for its considera- 
tion. He would, in the intenm, pending 
its discussion, vote against the motion now 
pioposed, 

Mr. Loicndpfs considered the present to 
be a very important question, and, there- 
fore it ought not to be hurried over. They 
knew, however, ti at a baneful system pre- 
vailed in that court ot hunviiig over ques- 
tions that were not plca-^ing to some indi- 
viduals. — (Cries of \o, i\o !) He had 
been stated, in some of the papers, to hare 
said, that he was ashamed ot being a pro- 
prietor of East India stock, for fear the 
boys should hoot at him. What he had 
said, and wliat he would repeat, w^as this, 
that he tvas sometimes ashamed of being a 
member of the Company, because he appre- 
hended it might be thought, that their 
conduct in India resembled that of the 
young men in Heitfoidcollege.— fCrw q/* 
Order ') The hon. proprietoi contended 
that he wu" not out ot order. The ques- 
tion was of gieat importance to him, for 
his famil) had a huge property embarked 
ill tile Conijiany’s concerns, although his 
own dividend might be considered small. 

Blr. Perry interrupted the hon. gentle- 
man, who, he observed, was certainly not 
in Older. Notice of a motion had been 
given, which would bring on the considera- 
tion of the general subject. If a day were 
to be appointed for such a debate, surely 
it w’ouldbe better to postpone geneial ob^ 
servatioiis until that period arrived. He 
could not sec the sense of bringing the 
general question before them at present. 
It could be discussed when the fair oppor- 
tunity arrived. 

Mr. Lowndes, in continuation, stated, 
that when he gave up his right of speaking 
to his hon. friend (Mr, 11. Jackson) ^ 
understood the question about to be dis- 
cussed, was the propriety of appointing an 
Oriental professor, with which Ms obser- 
vations were connected. Thoi^h he gave 
up to his friend, he bad not precluded 
himself from offering his ^ntiments to 
the court. If the court of dfrectors were 
^raid of discussii^ the jt^airs of tlie col- 
1^, lest othCT Tlnp^Eaimnt circumstances, 
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^ouldcome to light, he could not help it. 
He could state circumstances that would 
BOt reflect much credit on the gentlemen 
behind the bar. If they were afraid of 
discussion — if they were jealous of any ob- 
servations that might fall from him, it 
would shew thattheydreadedlesthemight 
touch uponsome tcnderpaitthat would not 
bear to be examined . — (Cries of Order!) 

The Chairman . I wish the hou. 
proprietor would confine himself to the 
question immediately before U". When 
the motion, of which some notice has been 
given, is brought forward, the hoii. pro- 
prietor can go thiough the whole of the 
subject. But at piesent I beg, for the 
sake of consisteucy and propiiety, that he 
will coniine himself to the question."’ 

Mr. Lowndes then declared that he 
would stick to the Oriental professor.— 
(Laughter ) Wliat he said on the subject 
of the young men at Herttord lutving run 
in debt, had not been correctly reported. 
What he asserted was, That they could 
not get creiiit for a pint of Wtiie, or for 
Ave shillings w’orth of sweetmeats. This 
certainly was not an honourable feature in 
the character of a school. The West- 
minster boys, when they had money, 
would pay their <lebts, but it was not so 
with those at Hertford college. He did 
not know what the court might tiiink ; 
but, in hi« opinion, liontst principles were 
far more valuable than a pioHcieiicy in 
Oriental literature. It wa»ot more im- 
portance to the well-being of their ICastera 
possessions, iliat tliose who were des- 
tiied to govern them should he honest 
and honourable men, than that they 
should be conversant with every species of 
learning. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of an Oiicutai pjofcs'>or, it was ne- 
cessary, hctoie Mich a propo^ilion \va> ac- 
ceded to, that tlic affair." or tlie c&tahlii^i,- 
ment at Hertford aliould he cxaniincd, in 
order to decide whether it was to be con- 
tinued as a college, au university, or a 
school— or whether it should be coutinuetl 
at all. 

Mr, Dixon hoped, that a respect fur 
moderation and good sense would induce 
the lioir pioprietor to accede to the pro- 
positiou of his leai ned friend (Mr. Jack- 
aon). If thaf should be the case, and the 
whole sul)ject was taken into consideration 
on a futiue day, tlicn tiie hon. pioprietor, 
and every other gentleman, would liavea 
fair opporturiiiy of going into the question 
on all its parts. If, however, it wa.> to be 
pressed on tlie present occasion, witliout 
regard to the recommendation of his leain- 
ed friend, then he hoped that himself, and 
every other gentleman who thought proper 
to speak on the subject, would be allowed 
a ftir opportunity for the delivery of their 

sentiments. 

Mr, Lowndes said, lie made those obser- 


vations purposely, because he might be 
one hundred miles from Loudon before 
the general discussion came on. There- 
fore, though he waived for a moment in 
favour of his fiiend, the right of addressing 
the court, he hoped he would be now al- 
lowed to speak. He never w'ould agree to 
the appointment of an Oriental professor 
wlteii the college was, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended between heaven and 
earth, and it was not known whether it 
would be proper to continue it or not. He 
was glad to hear that the military estab- 
lishment went on so well. Of the two 
institutions, the militaiy and the civil, he 
was happy to learn that the militanj had 
been the more cff// (a laugh.) He should 
oppo>e the motion, because he could not 
think of appointing a professor to a col- 
lege, which three months hence might not 
be in existence. 

The Hon. IP^. F. FJphinstone objected 
to the insinuations thrown out by the hon. 
proprietor who had just sat down, with 
res|)ect to the conduct of the gentlemen 
beliind the bar. He addressed that court 
very often wiih such sort of language as 
no gentleman ought to use. As the hon. 
proprietor was likely to he one hundred 
miles distant when the next discussion 
came on, he (Mr. Elphinstone) called on 
him tohiing furwaHl his charge.s against 
the (liroctuis, .it tiicjneserit moment, and 
they .should l#e immediately reliUed, No 
gentleman bcliind tiie bar would jiiterrupt 
him while he spoke. Let him, tlierefore, 
.state Ins charges, for he had told tlic court, 
that circumstances had come to his know- 
ledge discreditable to the directors. He 
w a.<; veiy fund of making such observations 
— and whet lier he spoke nonsense or sense, 
he was cou.stantly throwing abuse on gen- 
tlemen who were undesen ing of it. In 
the face of the court he challenged the 
hon. proprietor to bring fuiward his 
cliarge.s in a fair and manly way, instead 
of dealing in liints and in.sniuutions. — 
( Hear ! hear .' ) 

Mr. PattisoH he really mu.st beg 
leave to call to the lecollection of his hon. 
frien<I, that all that liai been stated by 
the hon. proprietor, was neither w’orthy 
of notice nor reply. It was such ^farrago 
of irrelevant and unconnected matter, that 
the proprietary were disgraced in listening 
to it. The only con.solation lie had was, 
that the hon. proprietor had passed a sen- 
tence of rustication on himself, .and he 
sincerely Imped it would be a long one, 
unless I.e altered his mode of addressing 
the court (a laugh) . He felt a personal 
re‘=pcct for the hon. proprietor, but he 
could not consider the desultory observa- 
tions, w'ith which he so frequently took 
up the time of the court, as consistent 
with the decorum of a deliberate assem- 
bly, or with thecorrect transaction of their 
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important affairs. Having said so much, 
he would now advert to the proceeding of 
the learned gentleman (Mr, Jackson) who 
had stated his intention of opposing the 
appointment of an additional Oriental 
professor. Let him be as succesful as he 
could imagine — ^Ict him and the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume,) whom he supported, 
conceive, in the exuberance of theirfancy, 
that they had fully succeeded, and were 
about to take down, stone by stone, the 
edifice at Haileybiiry — still, before they 
could do this, sometime must elapse, 
niey must apply to parliament to do away 
that institution which the leirislature had 
considered good. Parliament had declared, 
that, vvithont its permission, the college 
should not be annulled ; and before that 
permission could be obtained, some months 
would probably pass away. In the mean 
time the college at Haileybury suffered, 
being left destitute ot the necessary pro- 
fessors. He, therefore, depiecafed the 
measure’ of putting down this appoint- 
ment ; and he hoped the good sense of the 
gentlemen he had alluded to, would induce 
them to withdiaw their opposition, al- 
though the course they took on a toiincr 
day did not load Inm toadodne their good 
sense on that occa'sion, or to expect much 
from it now. Their conduct, at that 
time, he thought was opposed to good 
sense. The young men whom they had 
so severely cen'<ured were, by their hiflam- 
inable harangues, more likely to be driven 
into acts of insuhoulination, than any 
thing else. The appointment of tld': pio- 
fessor being an isrdated object, tlscy no'-ht 
throw down the collci:.' .dfi i i! had b{ < ii 
effected, and of cour-^o the piole>’<or?|jip 
must fall with it. Hut, at present, a pio- 
fe^sor wa-J wanted ; and he ijoped, while 
the in^tiuition was suffered to exist, the 
neccssr.ry teachers wouhl not be withheld 
from it — ( Heai\ hear !) 

Mr. Hume said, he was smethe court 
must have heard, with the himost a-'iim- 
ishment, what had fallen from the lion, 
director, who, in calling another to order, 
had not himself set any great example of 
regularity. He certainly had not the 
ability of the hon gentleman; bat iLsome 
of them spoke nonsense, and others half 
sense, it was a misfortune rather than a 
crime, and ought not to receive such a 
check as the hon. gentlen.a!i was plca'^ed 
to bestow on it. Now altbougli two wor- 
thy members, within the bar, had ctdled 
his hon. friend (Mr. Lownidesl to order, 
he would venture to say, that he was not 
out of order at the time, llie question 
was now precisely as it was on the first 
day. It was to be considered as if it had 
never been before the court ; and, there- 
fore, his hon. friend had a right to treat 
it generally. But it was said, “You must 
confine yourself to the dry question before 
the court,’* Tliat could not be done j it 


was too nearly connected with the general 
merits of tire case ; and, therefore, hi^ 
hon. friend was regular in the course he 
had adopted. The argument was, why 
should yon do that to-dav , which you may 
be called on to undo to-morrow } He 
strongly deprecated the idea of gentlemen 
lisingto call proprietors to order, wheu 
they were strictly regular. He considered 
the present as a question on the propriety 
of an appointment, which embraced this 
consideration Shall I consent to in- 
cur an add i tional expense for this estabiisli- 
ment, vvlieu I do not knowhow long it may 
be suffered to exist — when I cannot tell but 
it may he found necessary to abolish it ?** 
Though, in the idea of the hon. director, 
liis hon. friend might not have so much 
good sense as others, still, as a proprietor, 
decency of language was due to him ; and 
he could not look upon the repeated at- 
tacks that were made on him as consist- 
ent with fairness and candour. 

Mr. Lowndes said, after the personal 
attack that had been made on him, it was 
necessary that he should vindicate liim- 
self. The hon. director challenged him 
to .st.ate the circumstances which hail come 
to’ his knowledge. His honour was per- 
haps, too imicli concerned to disclose 
what he knew. But, if the hon. gentle- 
inao provoked him to it, perhaps he 
might say something which would shew, 
that be had had a peep behind the cuitaia 
as well as others. Ho had heard a cir- 
cumstance very honourable to the gentle- 
man who ^at near him (Mr. Stewart) ; 
for, it was owing to his ideas (»f justice, 
th.it soim* young men were sent out to 
India, who wore not intended, by another 
(jiiuiter, to be .sent there. No person had 
a higlicT >ciise of the merits of some of 
tiie young men than he had. He knew 
Mr. Burges.s, a great oriental scholar, 
who was now in India. He had been at 
Hai!cybiii-y,Mmt ho received the elements, 
the rudiments ()f his oriental learning, at 
Manchester. Before he'wcnt to the col- 
lege, he was considered a great proficient 
iu oriental literature. When he was 
charged with making accusations that he 
could not prove, he would assert, in the 
faces of tlic directors, that he never had 
made a charge which he could not sub- 
stantiate. lie never trifled with the feel- 
ings or the character of any man. He 
must be permitted to say, that he had 
now a thousand times a higher respect 
for the court of directors than he liad 
when he first became a proprietor; for, 
he believed, (whether the change ef- 
fected by the exertions of fev¥ ortrfiuany, 
he knew not) , that the directors ■were now 
a more pure body of men than th^ were 
fifteen years ago. He thought, in order 
to keep them pure, the best mode w'as, 
to have some sturdy dmracters in that 
court, who, like biiiiself, would state 
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their opinions boldly. It was the mis- 
fortune of human nature that men cor- 
rupted each other. Individually they 
were very good — but, when they came in 
ooutact, they eornipted one another, and 
against corruption every effort should be 
clirected. Reform was now the general 
subject of conversation — and, when peo- 
ple talked about it, he would say, that 
the two houses of parliament wei*e too 
good and pure, considering the corrupt 
state of the country. Those refonneis 
ought to begin with the electorSy and not 
with the elected. After saying what he 
had done, it was clear that he bore no 
malice against the directors. He stood 
there an independent and honourable 
man — and, whenever the directors did 
wrong be would tell them of it, but, 
where praise was tlielr due, he would be 
ready to give it to them. 

The hon. fV. F. Flphinstone said, he 
must repeat, what he had befuie advanced, 
that the lion, proprietor had made a gross 
accusation against the gentlemen behind 
the bar, which he ought to state in direct 
terms. He would not retract what he had 
said. He challenged the hon. proprietor 
to specify his charge, conscious that it 
would meet tui instant retutatioii. Such 
vague assertions might look very well on 
paper, but the\' oiiglit not to be tolerated 
in tliat coiiit. He talked ot being an lio- 
iiourable linn. He (Mr. Klphinstone'i did 
liot doubt the faet — but an Iioiiourable 
man, it was liis duty lu stand foivvaid, 
and speak without resen’atiou. 

Mr. P, Moore said, there was but one 
question before the coiut ; and that was, 
whether the institution at Haileybury 
should be rendered efficient, while it was 
inexistence? He knew of no other que^- 
tion at present under eonsideration. ITi- 
til this institution weit- lefoiined, in 'omc 
way or otlier, he Ibr one, would contend, 
that it ought to be made as efficient as it 
possibly could. When it was first found- 
ed, he thought badly of it ; and he had 
learned nothing since, that could induce 
him to alter his opinion. Should an ap- 
plication be made to parliament for doing 
it away, he should be found in his place, 
and he uould then state what had been 
done without tlie aid of that college — 
what had been achieved before it existed. 
In the mean time, houever, he conceived 
that the establishment should not he al- 
lowed to suffer by withholding from it the 
necessary piofessors. 

Mr. S. Oiirm was extremely glad that 
tile fjuc’'ti()ii had been placed in so nai- 
rou a t -unpass. The matter for consider- 
ation wa>— “ are you to appoint a new 
professor this college ? ” The UI1I5 doubt 
wa.s, wlieflicr it would be ^\ise to toin- 
plete the ajU)ointment now, or to suspend 
It for a time, until the general questicn 
was considered, r. being undcreteod tht-t 


investigation was absolutely necessary. 
He was ready to declare, that unless the 
court of dircctoi s and of jM opiietors were, 
ill their judgments, convinced that the 
kind of education dispensed at this col- 
lege was best calculated to fit the yoimg 
men for taking situations in India— un- 
less u tlioiojigh coiuiction was entertain- 
ed that this institution led to that end— 
the impression on his mind was, that he 
hoped lie should live to see the whole es- 
tablishment done away. If, in the early 
stage of life at which those youths went 
to this college, they could not be compel- 
led to submit to due subordination, tliey 
must be very unfit peisons to take respon- 
sible situations in India, and to command 
otheis. As a requisition (which he had 
consented to sign) would speedily be pre- 
sented, for calling a special couit to consi- 
der the geneial question, he uould not now 
go into it ; but he would reconmiciul to an 
lion, gentleman in the intermediate space 
(Mr. Pattison) not to use such language, 
ill future, as he had that day indulged in. 
Though that hon. director might think an 
individual did not speak sense, yet it ill 
became him to hold such a dictatorial 
tone in that court. If it had been used to 
him (Mr. Dixon) he would uot have 
thrown himself on the protection of the 
couit. He could have defended liimself, 
with his own resources, little as they 
might !)<• deemed. Hetiusted the hon. 
proprietor v^ould ueter make use of such 
language again. 

Mr. Pattison said, he would not be in- 
timidated from doing what he conceived 
to be his duty, from any fear of the ta- 
lents that ueie opposed to him. Ho 
would not abstain from speaking his 
seiitiiiients, wlicn the peace and good or- 
der of t)»e proprietary were disturbed by 
speeches wholly irrelevant to tlie question 
hefoie them. If, however, he had said 
an) thing uncivil or discourteous to his 
hon. friend (for so he took the liberty of 
calling him) he regretted it ; but, lie was 
hurried into some warmth, because his 
liou. friend did sometimes break in, very 
unwarrantably, on the time of the pro- 
prietors, He was ready to apologise to 
his hou, friend, if he had said any thing 
offensive — but he could not avoid observ- 
ing, that it required very great patience, 
to mark, in silence, the irrelevant matter 
which he so often introduced, by which 
the time of the court was consumed, and 
its husiiKSS retarded. If he had made 
u^e of improper expiessions, he was sor- 
ly for it, and certainly did uot mean it.— 
(Hear ! hear !j 

Mr. S. Dixon said, he alluded to what 
had fallen from the hou. director with re- 
ference to tile hon. gentlemen (Messrs- 
Hume and Jackson) who sat near him. 

Mr. Patuson. — “ Witli respect to the 
obaervatiua alluded to, I uuswer, that I 
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did say I appealed to the good sense of the 
two hon. gentlemen to withdraw their op- 
position ; aad, when I mentioiied good 
sense, I observed that their conduct at 
tlie lii'Jt court did not warrant me in ex- 
pecting much from it, on this occasion. 
I stated my reasons for making this ob- 
servation. It was, because I tliought the 
two inflammatory speeches of the hon. 
gentlemen Inid occasioned much mischief 
In society ; 1 think so still, and theiefore 
I will not refract the expression, which 
refeired only to one particular act, and 
did not go to impugn their general good 
sense, which would have been ridiculous. 
I am aware tliat they posse>s good sense 
—but strength ill applied is worse than 
weakness, because it always produces evil 
consequeuces.” 

i\Ir. Loirndes said, his being frequently 
out of order, foimeily, arose from the cir- 
cumstance of their having two of the 
most pui tial chairmen that ever piesided 
in that or any other assembly, 'i'lie pre- 
sent Chairman he was proud to say, was 
one of the most impartial lie ever met 
with. One of the indhiduals to whose 
paitiaiitv he had alladed, when these pro- 
prietors got up, one alter tiie other, would 
single out the last, because the others 
WL're obnoxious to him — and he would 
cry out to him (.Mr, Lowndes) when he 
was claiming his right to speak, “ Sir, 
you are out <jf order.” It stmek him, 
tluit this Chairman's eye-sight was of a 
curious nature, and, therefore, he ob- 
served to liim, “ If you cannot .o’c me, 
you shall hear me. — (Laut^furi'j — My 
voice U very loud, and youc.innoi euMly 
mistake it tor that of another per.son.”* 
When persoip^ got up, ami told him that 
he wa^ always talking nun.sen''e, he could 
assure them that their conduct •should 
have no eflVct uii him. He did not choose 
to be put down in that manner. If gen- 
tlemen stood forward, whom heconsiiler- 
ed to possess far greater abilities than 
liimself, he chearfully gave way to them; 
but that was not a reason why he should 
not afterwards speak to the question. The 
hou. director (.Mr. Patti.son) Iiad acted to- 
wards Itim in a very polite and gentle- 
manly manner, and he gave him full cre- 
dit for the urbanity of his behaviour. 
With respect to the cliarge of being out 
of 01 ‘der, that error was often occa-'ioued 
by the partiality wliicli wa.s Nhewii fo par- 
ticular individuaLs. The gentlemen 1k*- 
hind'tbe bar knew very well thO'C who 
were willing to sjK.'aU in their favour, and 
those who were likely to oppo.?e tlicm — 
and a |)artial Chairman would say, when 
he saw one of the former about to ad- 
dress the court — “ O here is a friend, he 
will say something pleasant to me — ^he 
will flatter my vanity — he will lay his 
commendations on with a trowel, an inch 
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thick— by all means let him proceed 1” 
But, if a gentleman who professed dif- 
feient sentiments arose, the obseivation 
would be, ‘‘ this teilow will annoy me 
with some of his hard rubs, therefore I 
Won't see him!” Such conduct however, 
.'should never deter him from speaking 
the truth, although it might be unplea- 
.«aiit to those to whom it was directed. 
Wliat was said of king" and fuince^, that 
they never heard the voice of iiuth, and 
became despots in conscqueiice, would 
equally apply to corporate bodies. If 
the latter were never corrected by tlie 
vo'ce of truth — if they were suffered to 
proceed, ju^r as tliey pleased, without 
clieck or control — good God, wiiat cor- 
nipt bodies they would be ! He was hap- 
py to say that the Company had been 
mending from year to year — but there 
»vas still great room for improvement. 
I'hcy were better now than they were fifty 
years ago — but it vva.s in their power to 
become better still. When the question 
of the rencw'al of the charter was agi- 
tated, he .stood forward, and defended 
the East India Company— became both 
the director? and proprietors laboured 
under the unjust censure of a great por- 
tion of society. Hut, he would venture 
to say, looking to the pure administra- 
tion of justice in their eastern territories 
—considering the admirable manner ia 
which they governed sixty millions of peo- 
ple — that, although something improper 
might have occurred at Hertford College, 
still there were fewer abuses committed 
by the Cumpany, than by any corporate 
bo«ly, of ."iniilar magnitude, tliac existed 
now, 01 he believed, ever did exiit. He, 
however, wi^^hed to jdace them beyond 
the reach of censiue — he wished to make 
them perfectly pure — as pure as the chrys- 
tal stream, unpolluted by any sediment 
of corruption. In doing this, he was not 
actuated by any hope of individual ad- 
vantage. The only reward he hoped for, 
the only title he aspired to, was to be 
considered an honest and independent man. 

The Chairman,—*^ As other business 
is, I understand, to be intro<hiced by cer- 
tain piopiietors, it will perhaps be pro- 
per lo jmt an end t-o the present discus- 
sion ; flu* that purpose, I shall proceed to * 
take tise sense ot the court on the reso- 
lution,” 

The question was then put in the usu^ 
form, and carried in the ujinnntive. 

•Mr. R. Jurkson then moved 
resolution of the eeneral court, hdd.OB 
the 28tli of Feb. 1805, be now read.*' 

The icsolutiou was read by the clerk as 
follows ; — 

“ At a general court, held on Tlmrs- 
dav the 28th February 1805; . 

Resolved, that this court doth higb^ 
approve of an cstabl^hm^t in this coun- 
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try for the education of youth designed 
for the Company’s civil service in India, 
and promises itself the happiest conse- 
quences from a system which instead of 
sending out writers to India at too tender 
ail age to admit of fixed or settled princi- 
ples, proposes previously to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and lilie- 
ral leaniing, and thoroughly to ground 
them in the religion, the constitution, and 
the laws of their country, so that when 
called upon to administer their functions 
abroad, they may be mindful of the high 
moral obligations under which they act, 
and of the maxims of tlie Briti.sli governor 
nient, who.«e character for justice, free- 
dom, and benevolence, they will feel it 
their duty and their pride to support.” 

Mr. R. Jackson then said, his hou. 
friends had suersc^tcd to him, this bu- 
siness ought to be di.>cus-?e(l hi the most 
dispassionate manner, and, as every pos- 
sible means of giving due notice to the 
proprietors ought to be resorted to, that 
the most agreeable mode of proceeding 
would be, to call a special general court, 
in the requisition signed for which pur- 
pose, the exact proposition the proprie- 
tors would be requested to support, should 
lie propounded. As far as respected him- 
self, and other gentlemen then in court, 
he would take the liberty of again read- 
ing what he meant It the 

gentlemen helund the bar were placed in 
d situation to convene tiie court, tliey 
would, he conceived, admit the necessity 
of sending forth the proposition to the 
proprietors at large, in order that they 
might judge of the matter fully. The 
proprietors had now heard the resolution 
come to, by the genera! court, inFebiuaiy 
1805 ; and he was sure, after hearing it 
read, they could not suppose, (to use the 
coarse phraseology of ‘•ome of the advo- 
cates of the college) that the gentlemen 
who felt it their duty to agitate this 
question, wished to contract the system 
of education. Perhaps that was not the 
place to notice such obseiTations; — but 
he wished it to be generally and distinct- 
ly known, that he and his hon. friends, 
thouirh they would not wink at the abii.se 
which exi>re(l in the college, were not 
anxious, as had been assorted, to treat 
the students as mere children ; and to 
send them, smarting from the applicatjou 
of the rod, to hold .‘situations of high 
trust and great responsibility in India. 
He wished the resolution tube read, that 
it miirlit be rc-echoed throughout the 
count! y — and that it might clearly appear, 
from tilt* {)iesent day, tliat they desired 
to haie the Noung gentlemen elegantly 
Sind efficiently educated. Having said 
thus much on the charge maile against 
hjm a&d his hon. friends, he should now 
state to the coiut the proposition lie 
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meant to submit to them on a future 
day, 

[Here Mr. Jackson read the resolution 
which he had laid before the court in the 
early part of the debate.] 

In continuation, the leanied gentleman 
observ'ed, that, let thi.s question come on 
to be discussed when it might, he jierceiv- 
ed, amongst the other difficulties and em- 
barrassmeuts he would have to encounter, 
there would be that of coming up to the 
standard of his hon. friend’s (Mr. Patti- 
son’s) idea of ability and good sense. He 
would, however, make the best atonement 
he could for his deficiency in those quali- 
fies, by narrating to the court nothing but 
principal farts, extracted from their own 
records. He would begin with the prin- 
ciples of that enlightened statesman, the 
Marquis Welle.'^ley — he would point out 
what that noble marquis had considered 
necessary in the formation of a college— 
he would quote the sentiments of the court 
of directors themselves, who removed the 
establishment at Calcutta, because it was 
on too great a scale — he would shew, step 
by step, that, in proportion as the execu- 
tive body had departed from their own re- 
corded ideas of w hat was fit and proper in 
forming an institution for the education of 
their younc servants, they had failed in 
producing the beneficial results that were 
to be expected. He pledged himself to 
Mato iiorliiug bur .simple facts, which, he 
hoped, would make ^orne amends for- the 
want of that ability, with which, nowand 
then, he and others were lepioachcd. 

The Chahman , — “ 1 think, under all 
the circumst.'inccs of the case, the mo.st 
suitable mode of proceeding will be, for the 
learned gentleman to make his application 
to the court of directors in the usual way, 

I moan by a requisition, signed by nine pro- 
prietors, when he shall have digested, 
with his paiticular friends, the precise na- 
ture of the motion he intends to submit 
to the court. This, I think, will be the 

mo.st advisable course, for two reasons : 

First, because it accords with the regular 
course of proceeding adopted here — and 
.secondly, on account of the feelings enter- 
tained by the court of directors ; for, 1 
believe, from my knowledge of the senti- 
ments entertained by gentlemen behind the 
bar, on the subject of this college, that it 
is very generally conceived by them that 
the interference of the proprietors can do 
no good— but may possibly produce evil 
consequences. Many beneficial altera- 
tions have been made in the government 
of the college — the information respecting 
it has lately been most satisfactory — quar- 
terly risits are regularly paid— and month- 
ly reports of a minute and detailed nature, 
are constantly received. We have every 
rei^on to believe that the college is going 
on very well under the checks that have 
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b^en provided ; impressed with that feel- 
ing, we are ot opinion, that the agitation 
oflliis question would do a great deal of 
mischief.” 

Mr. S. Dixon said, tins subject was 
matter of very great interest to the pa- 
rents and frietids of the j’oung gentlemen, 
and ought to be taken upcoollyand dispas- 
.sionateiy. In bringing it forward, it was 
evident that his learned friend did not 
mean to give offence to any individual 
director, or to tlie general body. It was 
a most inipoitant question, and he ap- 
proved of the proposition of his learned 
triend, to refer its consideration to the 
coui t of directors. He coiicurred in the 
sentiment of the hon. Chairman, that the 
most proper mode of proceeding w'ouhl be 
by requisition. 

Mr. R, Jackson assented to the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Stewart, one of the professors of 
Hertford College, said, he ro^e merely to 
express a hope, as the proceedings of the 
college had ever been open to the nmst 
minute inquiry and consideration — as the 
reports were always made in the cle.irest 
manner— that no opposition would be 
tiiade to the fullest investigation on the 
present occasion. He wished for nothing 
so much— having no doubts or fears of 
tlie result. 

iMr, Hume said, as he understood that 
his learned friend waived the considera- 
tion of the question for the present, in- 
tending to call tlie attention of the court 
to it at a future time, and as the gentle- 
man who had last spoken, wlunn he had 
never seen before, but wluj appeared to 
be connected with the college, had stated, 
that all the proceedings relutite to the iii- 
.stitution w'eie open to the propi ictors, he 
should now endeavour to broig tliat fact 
to the proof. Hehcldiii liishanda resolu- 
tion, which, if agreed to, would place the 
proprietors in a situatiou to coiisitler the 
4)uestion in its fullest extent. Ha\iiig 
heard it said, that the proprietors were 
in possession of all the facts necessary to 
enable them to come to a clear, fair, and 
candid decision, he begged leave to dissent 
from that statement ; and, to use a home- 
ly phrase, as he had never minced the 
matter, as he had never concealed his 
opinion, to contend, that the proprietors 
were ignorant of the proceedings in tliis 
case. In consequence of the challenge 
that had just been given, he w'ould tell 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. JStewart) that he 
(Mr. Home) was, in common he believed 
with the proprietors at large, ignorant of 
the great &cts of the case. Tlie reports 
sent by the college council to the court of 
directors^ were not before the proprietors. 
His learned fnend (Mr. li. Jackson), by 
the resolution which he moved in 1008, 
provided that a report of the progress of 
the students should be submitted to the 


court annually. But that report did not 
constitute one-tenth of the proceedings, 
by a lefereuce to which, the institution 
must stand or fall. He was surprised 
when he heard the e.-tablishment defend- 
ed, not on tlie eudcnce to he found in the 
documents relative to tlie collfcce, but by 
a rccunence to wliat had taken place 
abroad. 'J'hatwas the line of argument 
adopted, in opi' 0 «;ition to the facts stated 
in the court, with luspect to what had 
taken place at the college. If there were 
no truth in the assertions, the court of di- 
rectois could easily get lid of the matter 
by a reference to the repoi ts of tlie col- 
lege council, iii'^tead of defending the 
cause ot the college by '.ppcaling to the 
authorities abroad. His motion, which 
would call on the court for the produc- 
tion of a great variety of documents, was 
couched in the following words : — 

“ That there be laid before this court, 
“ copies of all reports from the college 
“ council to the college committee ofdirec- 
“ torsj and ofall communications between 
“ them relative to thecolleae,andofall com- 
“ municatioris between tlic coiut of ilirec- 
tors and the college council and cidlcgc 
“ committee, Xo^QXhQYicithaVproceedwgs 
“ of the court of directors relative to the 
‘‘ college; and also copies ofall comrounU 
cations between the board of control 
and the court of directors, respecting 
“ theCollegeof Haileybnry, since the 28th 
“ of February, 1805*.” 

In alluding to that part of the motion 
which called for the production “ of nil 
the proceedings of the court oj dmetorsy 
r>‘f(itive to the college f Mr. Hume ob- 
«cn‘od, that he had introdticed this par- 
ticular passage, in justice to the directors 
tlieni'selves, because a paragraph had ap- 
peared, written by one of the professors 
of the college, in which it was stated, 
that the executive body had taken the 
examination of the students concerned in 
the late riots, (“which were a di'. grace 
to all persons in the college, and to every 
individual who could tolerate such pro- 
ceedings,”) into their owui lands, and had 
reversed the sentence of expulsion with 
which some of those mi'^giiided young 
men had been visitetl. As this statement 
had appeared in the public papers, and 
had been -itroiigly commented ou, he con- 
ceivwl that they ought to receive correct 
information on the subjtct. If tlie court 
of directors had taken from the proper 
^authorities the judgment of the cases ot 


• This IS the motion as onpinally propw^i jt 
vas, in the rourst- of the debate, amen®*, by 
nnimng that part which called for the producooR 
)f all commuiiicat’ons respecting the coiicg^, 
setween the Board of Control and the Cwrt of 
tetors”— by circumscribine it» operation m 

1st of Janmry, 1814,” and % ' V, ^ 

- - , . •'f 4 - JifirretioTiary p' ’'.er TO 

^ . ireut# respecting the 

I -ge ■ "a 'nn .I't'o i*.:' lor th« 
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those young men, against the established fact, obtruded itself on the attention of 
laws of the college, did it not demand in- the public, in consequence of the miscon- 
vestigatlon ? It was decided, that all duct of some of those who were connected 
those youths, he believed twenty-one in with it. He gave no credit whatever to 
number, should be sent out to India, not- the assertion that the country gentlemen, 
withstanding the gross breach of the col- in the neighbourhood of Hertford, were 
lege laws. For ought he knew, there leagued against the college. It could not be 
might have been twenty others treated be imagined, that the independent country 
in the like manner. In the late disturb- gentlemen, the pride and glory of England, 
ances, perhaps young men who had fallen could eiiterinto such a combination. If, on 
under the displeasure of some of the pro- examination, it was found that the reform, 
fessors, had received a similar indulgence which had taken place, had answered 
—and, as one proceeding had been brought every end, and that the establishment 
before the public, he should be glad if the stood on the high and honourable giound 
wdiole of them were made known. In befitting such an institution, he could 
everything he had done, w ith respect to have no objection to its continuance; 
this college, he acted as a sincere friend but, if it were found wanting in the ba- 
te education. As he had stated on a lance, its power to do mischief ought to 
former day, he owed every thing to edu- be provided against. In justice to the 
cation. He therefore well knew its A-alue directers, and to the proprietors, who 
— and no man wa'' more leady to sujiport defrayed the expense of the college, the 
and extend it. His opposition was not fullest infoimation ought to be sub- 
directed auainst the appointment of a initted to them. He could not, as a pro- 
professor, or against a grant of .5 orifb'OO, prictor, bear to hear it stated, as had 
if it were necessary— but he could not been done in a recent publication, that 
suffer an expense to be incurred, wheiuio they who paid for the institution, ought 
benefit was likely to accrue from it. He, not to know what was going on. This 
therefore, hoped that no dissenting voice was strange language to use to those who 
would be heard on tliis occasion, but that supported the institution. He might be 
all the proceedings connecte<l with the told, that ladies (many of whom were 
college, would l)e laid before them by proprietors) were incapable of forming a 
geneial con^'ent. He thought it was ab- judgment on such a subject. He did not 
solutely necessary that tho>e documents coincide in this obseiTation— he had a 
should be pi oduced, if the affniisof ilie liighcr idea of the mental powers of the 
e'^tabli^'hment woie at all taken into con- fair sex— and he tliought that such an 
sideration. They had been told, that assertion, when thrown out bv any pro- 
only ten years liad elapsed since the col- fessor, ought not to be pennitied to pass 
lege w'as founded— that so short a period unnoticed. In order to enable tlie pro- 
was not sufBcieut to enable them to form prietors to come to a fair determination, 
'a proper judgment of its utility— and that all the correspondence relative to the col- 
a trial of ten years more ought to Ik? af- lego ought to be submitted to them— and, 
forded. He diflVred ciirircly from such a with that view, he should hand up the 
sentiment. If, nfttr ten ycai.s fair trial, motion which be had framed on the sof>^ 
the e:ral)li>liment was found fo produce jeet. If any verbal alteration were ne- 
110 benelicial con.-equence^;, the fact was cessary, it could be immediately made, 
conclusive against it. He denied that any Should it he thought to comprise too 
party was found in that court against the much, he was ready to contract it ; or, if 
college. Let those W’ho asserted this, it was proper that any thing should be 
look to the proceedings of the 25th of added to it, in order to put the court fully 
February 1809, and mark how cordially in possession of the question, he would 
tlie proprietors seconded the resolution of willingly insert it. ^Fhe utmost extent of 
the court of directors— let them look to information ought to be afforded— for 
theyear.^ 1H08, 9, and 10, and, instead of this was not a question between the di- 
hostility being manifested against the es- rectors and the proprietors, but between 
tablishment, it would be seen that they the Company and the public, 
had given it their wannest support. He Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion, 
was sorry that he liad not the resolution He begged leave to suggest an alteration, 
moved by his learned friend (5Ir. K. Jack- When he called for his dividends, he used 
sou) which would place this statement the word oU, though he only received 
beyond doubt or dispute. Everyone of one; and he wished the words all the 
their proceedings shewed, that they felt papers*' to be introduced in the motion, 
no indisposition to extend education as The word all was very comprehensive,— 
far as possible, although they now opposed {A laugh.) 

this college, where, it appeared, vice, and Mr. /fame— The motion embraces 
Dot learning, w%is cultivated. The pro- all the papers.” 

prietors could not be blamed for having The motion was then read bythcclerk, 
unn^essarily taken notice of the affairs in the regular form, as it. had previously 
Qt the institution; the college had, in beea stated to the court by Mr. Hume, 
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The Chairman — I beg leave to state 
to the court of proprietors what iias been 
done ill conformity with their resolution 
of the 7th of April, 1809, which resolu- 
tion shall he lirst read.** (The resolu- 
tion set forth, that, at least once in every 
year, there should be laid before the 
couit of proprietors, a report, specifying 
the number of youths in the college, their 
proficiency in literature, their general 
conduct, the expense of the institution, 
&c.) “ Once in the year — (continued 

the Chairman) — I think in the month of 
September in each year, an account is 
laid before the general court, conforiuably 
with this resolution. But the motion in- 
troduced by the hon. propnetor, contains 
a great deal more tlian the resolution of 
L809 contemplated — and a gre.at deal, 
which, I submit to the court, it would he 
improper to communicate. Beside the 
annual reports, monthly reports art* also 
made. The latter deseribe the conduct of 
eieiy individual iiv the coilcu*, in outer 
that the parents and friemU ot the .stu- 
dents should be accpiaiuted with riair be- 
haviour ; and that, if any thing appeared 
amiss, it might be corrected, so as to pro- 
duce those habits of otder and morality 
which we are all so anxious sliould dis- 
tinguisli the youiur uentlenien. Now, if 
this motion should be carried, it will oc- 
casion a disclosure of those observations, 
which I consider purely confidential. It 
w’ill also compel an exposure of other 
matters, which micht not to be laid be- 
fore the general l>ody of piopiietors, and 
never weie intended to be sulmiliicd to 
them . — (Hear I hear '.) I think, the ge- 
neral body will see, when their execu- 
tive devote .so nmcli Hme and pains to this 
institution, that they deserve tlieir confi- 
dence— and they will, Ihopc, refuse those 
papers, which, if laid before the court, 
would not produce a good effect, but must 
be attended with great evil.** 

Mr. In order to prevent any 

improper disclosure, I propose that it may 
be left to the discretion of the court of 
director.s, to communicate as much of 
these documents as they think can be 
done without interfering with confiden- 
tial reports.’* 

Mr. R, Grant said, lie did not rise for 
the purpose of entering into the Uiscu.s- 
^n, but to state to the hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Hume) that he had, in no lespect or 
degree, misconceived th* extent of the 
ChaBenge given by the hmi. proprietor, 
(Mr, Stewart) he being also a professor 
of the college. The hon. proprietor 
courted every inquiry, however extensive, 
in w’lmtevcr place, and before whatever 
tribunal. With respect to a passage to 
which the hon, gentleman had alluded, 
and which wtia t&en from a pidiUeation 
ftiade-by one of this professors, he had 
foitaBy miscQpc^ved if Ik thoi^ that 


the professor meant to object to any in- 
quiry', in that or any other court. What 
that rev. and celebrated gentleman had 
.said was this, (and the hon. proprietorhim- 
self coincided in the correctness of the pro- 
position) that it was unfair to have partial 
statement.^ relathe to the college dragged 
piece-mcal beiore the court, which could 
not be connected at the time, iu the ab- 
sence of that evidence on which alone an 
impartial, conclusive, and just judgment 
could be formed. He, on the part of the 
college, with a perfect understanding of 
the feeling of that body, did, in the face 
of that court, and of the public, chal- 
lenge the most comprehensive inquiry. 
The ([uestiou conld not j cst here — it must, 
after wliat had occuned, be investigated 
ni thelullest manner, lie challenged the 
most rigid inquiry — he hailed the result 
— tor he could have no doubt of its na- 
ture ! The learned proprietor who intro- 
duced the discussion that day, had ab- 
stained from at all breaking in on that 
great and momentoUvS question, which 
was one day to conic before the court. 
He thought it proper to follow the learn- 
ed gentleman’s example, dissenting from 
Inm, as he did, on every other part ofthe 
question. With respect to the time at 
Which the subject should be brought for- 
ward, he was perfectly easy. It was a 
matter of complete indifference to him, 
whether it should be discussed now, or 
hereafter. But, if it were the sense of 
the proprietors that it should be taken 
into consideration at a future time, he 
acquiesced in that opinion. A«, how- 
ovt'r, the learned proprietor had stated, 
frankly and candidly, what would be the 
proposition he should lay before the court, 
he (Mr. Grant) begged leave, without 
breaking in on the disenssion, to state 
what course he would pursue, supposing, 
as he was led to suppose, that certain 
charges would be made against the insti- 
tution. In doing this, he did not mean to 
get at the case which the learned proprie- 
tor intended to bring before the court— 
but he would state his case, in what, to 
use the language of the law, mi^t be 
considered a criminal charge against the 
college. He understood that several gene- 
ral charge.s were made ^in«t the insti- 
tution, First, a cliarge of grievous ex- 
cesses, vices, and immoralities being 
prevalent in the institution— not similar 
to those that pervaded other extei^ed 
seminaries, and which, notwithstaadit^ 
the utmost care, might creep iu— 

That peculiar character which rcffiwted 
disgrace on the professors— of 
liar nature, which must render it'impera-' 
tive on parents not to trust fhe wheals of 
their sons in such a sodety. 

He understood it whidd bitted, second- 
that the M failed, eren 

in ft view— that it had 
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»ot redeemed itself in that respect — but 
that its expense was worse than thrown 
away. Thirdly, he understood it would 
be contended, not that partial instances 
of insubordination had occurred Cwliich, 
they knew other seminaries were liable 
to) — but that, from beginning to end, the 
college exhibited a scene of so much tu- 
mult, riot, and disorder, as rendered it 
impossible that the purposes for which it 
had been founded could be cairied into 
effect. 

The Chairman . — Acting impartially, 
as I ought to do, I think the hon. pio- 
prj?tor is anticipating a dis^cussioii that 
will take place, \\ith more propiiety, 
when the subject is regularly brought for- 
ward. He had, therefore, better favour 
us with his sentiments on a future occa- 
sion.” 

Mr. 7?. Orant^ in continuation, observ- 
ed, that he only wished to shew his view 
of the case. It was more candid to tlie 
proprietors in genet al, and to the learned 
gentlemmi in particular, that be should 
miopt tliis course, and state his general 
feeling on the subject, rather than take 
any person by surprise. He would not, 
at present, in the least degree, examine 
any of the ground.^ on which the charges 
proceeded. He would be content to say, 
and say only, with respect to the charges 
of vice and immorality, that, vvlienevcr 
such charges were made, as lie had de- 
scribed, of greater excesses being com- 
mitted in this institution, than were 
known in other establishments, he w’ouid, 
on the part of the college, on the part of 
the professors, and on the part of the 
students, whose characters had been un- 
necessarily implicated in such charges, 
till proofs were adduced, give them a 
most po.'jitive denial. With icspect to a 
deficiency in learning, he would deny that 
too; and, with respect to insubordina- 
tion, he would shew that it arose from 
causes totally different from those to 
which it had been attributed. This was 
the view he would take of the case, and 
he doubted not but he should be able to 
shew, there was very little foundation for 
those charges. 

Mr. imp-u .>5aid, it seemed to him ex- 
tremely mateiial that the court should 
understand, as early as possible, what 
proposition w'ould be laid before them re- 
specting this ^'jUege; and, on the other 
hand, he tl -’ i-ut that the explanation of 
his IcaiiKu ;.iend (Mr. R. (ijant) w'as 
equally iu. ■ tant to be known. At pre- 
sent nothing appeared to him more wild 
or unsettled than the slate this question 
stood in. A weightly aeCv. ition was 
abouttobc madeagahi>t thecvi's .^e^and the 
court of directors, but it vva.- ixt.ossible 
for any gentleman, who was not in poses- 
sion of the facts to which it related, to 
k.now the precise natqre of the charge. 


It was therefore necessary that those who 
attacked or defended the college, should 
state what proposition they meant to sup- 
port, and what they intended to deny. It 
w'as material that the leained gentleman 
who had given notice of a motion, who 
had spoken of serious disoiders in the 
college, and who had thrown out an accu- 
sationagainst thecourt ofdirectors, should 
state the dates of the different transac- 
tions. The college, it should be observed, 
ha<l existed for many years ; and, at first, 
for the want of an erticient control, it was 
well known that disordeis liad titkcn 
place- From the mere want of due and 
necessary authority, the proper ofiicers 
weie not able to govern the young men a.^ 
they did at pre.-eiit. Now it the charges 
referred to the former state of the college 
— if they lelated to evils already con ected 
— he tlioiight the coiiit of pioprietois 
would feel it not to be very <liscit'ct iii 
them to interfere either witli the college 
or with the directors, wlio were the acting 
govcinois ofit. If the college had latterlv 
been going on well ; if proper subordina- 
tion had been preserved, he conceived they^ 
would do vcjy wrong in entertaining a 
question which had no facts to support it. 
He was not fortunate enough to he in the 
court wljen tl)e subject was intioduced, 
coilateially, as it appeared to him ; but 
he had reail what appealed in tlie public 
pajiers, and !ic had peiused tlie pamphlet 
written by one of tlie learned juofessor^. 
In that pamphlet he pledged himself to 
prove, that what had lately passed iu tlie 
court, if it refeVred to recent tran'?r.ctiou?, 
was “ founded in gross ignorance or in 
wilful misrepresentation.” How, then, 
were they to come to the truth of the 
case, but by a fair statement of facts, with 
their respective dates ? The dates he 
considered most essential to the proper 
understanding of the subject. If the 
young men were, as they had been des- 
cribed, a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
the sooner a reform was effected tlie 
better ; for as to doing away with the 
institution, it was idle to talk of it. A 
proposition for abolishing the college 
would be like a motion for breaking up 
the Company, and putting an end to the 
British empire iu India. He perfectly 
agreed to the propriety of the sentiment 
contained in the minute of the Marquis 
Wellesley, that these young men who 
were sent out to govern India (for govern 
it they did), should receive an education 
of the highest order. That tliey were 
bound to give them such an education he 
had no doubt. If such an education could 
be acquired at the college, ifit were going 
on prosperously and quietly, if order and 
morality were observed, he conceived they 
would be acting most imprudently to 
agitate any question relative to it. If, on 
the other hand^ there were any foundatloa 
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for the charge made against the college 
-and its protessors, it was advisable that it 
shoulil be brought before the court as soon 
as pO'isible. He was anxious for the tacts 
on nliicli the charge restH. if they were 
new, it would be necc'^sary to go into 
them ; but if they were old stale transac- 
tions, it would be highly inexpedient to 
notice them. 

r^Ir. R. Jackson ob^ervt•d, that perhaps 
veiy few instances had ever orcurred, 
where so many palpable misrepresenta- 
tions had been cjowded into so small a 
compas>5, as m the pamphlet to which the 
learned gentleman had alluded. He ad- 
mitted that chanjes were made against 
liie puifessors, and that intiammatioii ap- 
peared amongst the students ; but that 
inliammation manifested itself against 
their own constituted authorities, who 
were treated with haughtiness and con- 
tumely. He was happy that the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) and tlie loanied 
jirofessor near him, concurred with him 
and Iks lion, friends in thinking that the 
wiiole affair of the college ought to be 
fully considered. He believed, wiica they 
weie e.xamiued into, that much would be 
discovered liighly meritorious on the part 
of the professors, J3ut they ouglit to re- 
collect (tho>e who publish pamphlets 
on thesubject.shouldparticulari} recollect) 
who were the persons fiom whom the 
censure emanated. He would presently 
call on the Chairman to state, whether 
that which was termed “ .an invidious 
charge," was not fouiuled on a imhlic do- 
cument? If it weienota pnbit'.- docu- 
ment, he was blainal){e in laying it Knuo 
the court. He alluded to the two report ^ 
from the college itself, pui porting to l)o 
drawn up by the college cosmcil, winch it 
was impo.'<'«ible to read u uhoiit coming to 
thisconclusion, that the e>tablishinent pre- 
sented a most extraoi dinary instance of 
iion-impruvement, and of the wilful per- 
version of every thing that shoubl distin- 
guish a public institution. He and his 
lion, friends were not the libellers, Tliey 
derived their information from the college 
itself ; and he called on the Chairman to 
say, whether the paper he alluded to was, 
or was not, a public document? If it 
were, it disclo.^’ed the most shameful want 
of improvement in the pupils that could 
be imagined. Such an admission, after 
the Company had put theniselve'^ to an 
expense of i^l00,000, besides ;^16,000 
per annum for the support of the estab- 
lishment, was unparalleled in the history 
of scholastic institutions in this kingdom 
The second allegation (for there were only 
two, ail the rest was fair inference) re- 
lated to the disorders which existed in the 
college. Would any man deny the alle- 
gation, that great, that serious, that la- 
mentable insubordination prevailed ? He 
and his hon. friends alleged, because the 


records of the college stated the fact, 
that there was an utter want of discipline 
and improvement in the institution. 
Tliese were the allegations — the rest was 
matter tjf fair inference. The learned 
centlenian (Mr. Impey) observed, that if 
charges were made, facts ought to be laid 
bcfiwe the court, and transactions, 
their dates, should be taiily stated. 
His lion, friend {Mr. Hume) acted 
precisely in this spirit, when he called 
for the doenment.s mentioned in the mo- 
tion now before the court. He was happy 
to witness the frank and liberal manner, 
in which an inquiry into tiie .‘.tate of the 
college, a measure so necessary to the lio- 
noiit of all parties, had been challenged 
by the two learned gentlemen — 'Messrs. 
Giant and Stewartj ; and he hoped he 
«‘honld recognise some of that honourable 
pride, and lofty independence, which be- 
longed to learning, and to professional 
eminence, in their opposing a steady re- 
sistance to any importunities by which 
they might be assailed, and in their .stre- 
nuous ciuleavours to procuie the necessary 
examination. He liad been accused of 
inconsistency ; but it did not follow, be- 
cause he went hand in hand with every 
man who contended, that they ought to 
give an enlarged education to their young 
servants — that they ought to ornament 
and decorate every youth with the choicest 
gems of learning — tliat, therefore, he 
might not, most consistently, differ from 
tho^'c pcr.MUis, as to tliemode and manner 
of education, and as to the degree of ex- 
pense thar should attend if. He had a 
je.'Ui to'^faud up in hi< place in that court, 
am! 'ay, in the mine of weeping parents 
— wc u ill carry our chihhen to any ex- 
tent of education the Company may pro- 
p,)<;c— we wiy give them all the know- 
ledge you require — but do not compel us, 
by sending them to this college, to be 
guilty of a moral Immolation." Many of 
them tlioueht, perhaps they thought erro- 
neously, that this would be the ca.se — but, 
even if they weie in error, their feelings 
ought to be respected by the court, when 
they exclaimed— “ <lo not distress and 
agonize us ! During the two or three 
years probation of our sons, lay down 
whatever course of education you deem 
necessary. In.sist on their being qualified 
to answer the oriental te.^t, from which 
you have departed, in order to cultivate 
general literature. They .«hall be in- 
structed as you desire — but it will be un- 
der the eye of their parents. Surely you 
will not force us to send them to a j^aw, 
where, at least, vice is fanjiliarly talked 
of, to say nothing more— which is not 
exactly the case in our families, in which, 
good order and morality m^ob^rved, and 
where private tutors may ibe ne- 
cessary instruction.” Suppose a gentle- 
man in Scotland had procured a writer- 
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ship, would it be unfair, if, instead of 
sending his son to Hertford college, he 
requested that he might be allowed to 
educate him at Edinburgh or Glasgow — 
or to provide private tutors for him in 
his own house ? 

IHr. Impey put it to his learned friend, 
whether, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, it was right to proceed in so ex- 
tended a line of argument ? 

Mr. M. Jackso7t , — ‘‘ 1 quite submit to 
the propriety of my learned friend’s sug- 
gestion.’* 

Mr. Impey , I ask for the dates of 
the disturbance^ and also for the period^ 
at which the conduct of the directors, 
now alluded to as reprehensible, took 
place ?” 

Mr. R, Jachson said, when he rose to 
address the couit, he was conscious that 
two gentleiiR'ii, who pieceded him, had 
committed a bieach of the rule laid down 
for the conduct of the discussion on the 
present occasion j but, he had haidly let 
the reflection pass in his mind, b«fore he 
fell into the same cnor Idmself, though 
certainly without intention. Ills icanied 
friend asked for dates — and the resolu- 
tion before the court would produce them, 
and every other species of intormatioii, 
which his learned friend and the leaructl 
professor called for, 

Mr. Impey was anxious that Ins learned 
friend should perfectly uiidet stand him. 
It was alleged, that great dl>tuibaiitcs 
bad taken place in the college, and that 
the court of dircctois, iu some particular 
instances, had behaved exceedingly ill 
with respect to the government of the 
institution— now, he wanted to know 
the dates of those commotions and of 
this misconduct, as grounds for the pro- 
duction of papers 

R. Jackson said, in selecting the 
papers, care would be taken that dates 
w^e iu>t wanted. His learned friend 
(1^. Grant) ;aad the learned protessor, 
had very honourably and candidly invited 
discussion. The former had most truly 
saidytbat the question could not rest here. 
Certainly it could not, it ought not to 
stop here. If his learned friend, tlicie- 
fore, wouI<l name a day (tliat day fort- 
iiight for iiiataiice; he would be ready to 
bring the subject bcluro the court. By 
that time, the whole of llie propiictois 
would be in po.'3se>‘'ion of what iu* mcanr 
to do ; and, in the same manly spirit with 
which his learned friend ilefled imjiiir), 
he (Mr. H. Jackson) challenged coniio- 
ver.sy — feeling, as Ins leauied friend did, 
in his honourable mind, that exaimuatiou 
was impcrativclv called for, if the college 
was to go on heieafter witliout opposi- 
tion, Gentlemen being acquainted with 
the specifle inotiou he meant to bring 
forward, would ha\e fourteen dajs to con- 
sider of it. 


After a short pause — 

Mr. R, Grant said, that liis reason for 
not answ'cring “ yes’* immediately to 
the proposal of the learned gentleman, 
was, because it was a matter of perfect 
iudilFerence to him, w hether the discussion 
came on, on that day, or on that day fort^ 
night. He knew so well the ground he 
occupied, and the satisfactory manner in 
which he could meet the clunges, that the 
period to be flxed for the debate was im- 
material to him. He wished to know the 
specific motion for papers wdiicli the lion, 
proprietor had introduced. 

The CJiairman . — “ There have been, 
on both sides, some aberrations fiom re 
gulaiity, and I wish to bring the court to 
the question immediately before us, there- 
fore let the motion be again read.” 

Mr. Hume's motion was accordingly 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. Hume said, he had neglected to in- 
troduce one word in his motion, which 
appeared to him to be essential. He could 
wish the motion to read thus “college 
council, and principals He had omit- 
ted to insert the last word, principals^* 
but he understood that many of the rc- 
poits, ueccssaiy to explain, and show the 
state ill which the college was, came 
through them. 

Mr. Lo/r/tdes said, he could at once 
sale tlic time and tiouble of the court. 
He had di'^covered a certain cure for the 
evils which they wished to remedy, and 
which they air deplored. In fuiure, let 
the writerships be given to the young 
meu according to their good conduct, and 
not the moment they entered the college. 
There lay tlie seat of the disease. The 
Company, in conferring those writerships 
immediately, did what was never before 
done by any corporate body — they re- 
warded persons who had not, by their 
good conduct, proved that they were 
worthy ol favour. What could be ex- 
pected but iusuhordination, when they 
gave to youths, whose pulses beat at the 
rate of one hundred and tw enty a minute, 
writerships worth jg4000? Yes, the 
Company put £4000 iu their pockets, 
and tliey became intoxicated with vanity. 
“ Here we are,” they exclaimed, “ on 
the point of going out to India. We are 
provided for, and may do what vve 
please ” They conceived they w'ere petty 
kings, and they looked with contempt on 
all who approached them. He did not 
know, until he went to tlie college, that 
the writersiup.s weie given them when 
they entered — and he could not siifllr 
deiitly reprobate such asvstein. Yvung 
men went to Oxford amt Cambridgie, to 
procuie fellowships and livings. But 
they received those rewards in conse- 
quence of their exemplary conduct, and 
their academic acquirements. They were 
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not complimented with situations as soon 
as they became members of the imirei- 
sity. VVhy should not the Company imi- 
tate the system adopted at these i^ieat 
seats (»f and, instead ot S'^iibs 

the younit iiiea vvnters]np> the niomeiit 
they became stiuleiita, make them wait a 
few ye.jrs, and hold out tins provision os 
an incentive lo^^>()d conduct ? — {Crie^ of 
qncsth/ii '(ltd cuu'^huiifj The hon. pro- 
prietor did not kiiovv whether this was 
iiiL'anf tor af^viau'e or disappiolnition — 
but lie would not occupy hini'-elt in heat- 
in^^ about tuc i/Ush. 'i'hev had been a 
loij'^ riiut’ bealiu!? ubout the hash - bat 
he jia>l at leu'jtii found the hare sitting, 
and he lumped tne Company would profit 
by the iJi'Covery. As long as they gave 
away those writersliips, without having 
anyiusicdit into the conduct ot those who 
received tuein, liit) weie doing that 
wiiicli tliey nuyht not to do -the> weie 
holdiut; out lempfalions to mi>‘Conduct, 
when the youiu men were assmed iliat 
they would he sent out to India, wiieinei 
they\ behaved well or ill. Ji was most 
impoitant that tlie proprieiois should 
turn this point in tlieir coiisideratum— 
because the great evils of the college 
might easily he traced to it. 

IVtr. to order. — Ke really wislied 

tliat the lion, proprietor would not speak 
so much out of time, and so nrelevautiy. 
There was a partii ui<ir »|UCotloii before tlie 
court, on wuicli iiis oIj'CI nations did not 
bear in the remotest donee. 

Mr. Lowndes, {in n tone of t’te utmost 
surprise) — ■“ Not bcai o:i the (pie'tion! 
With all due dcfeicucc to ihe le.oiied 
gentleman, they do beai on the (jiic-'tiou 
— but they hear on a veiy leiidei pait, 
and, theietoie, aie not u-lialied behind 
the bar!” — {l.an^Utn andcon-^ >i'i? ) 

The Chairman . — The lioii. proprietor 
incompletely misiufoinied on flic subject 
he has introduced. The stay of the } oiuig 
men at Haiteybury is a period of pioba- 
fion ; both the time and artainmeiits are 
[specified. If they do not pass the test, 
they are not sent out to India at all ; and 
when they are sent oid, they are classed 
according to their merits.” 

Mr. Lowndt's , — “ That must be a new 
regulation, for I heard that llie writer- 
ship was given without any condition 
whatever.” 

Mr. Hume said, it was a matter of very 
great importance that what had fallcQ 
from the hon. Chairman should be sub> 
.Stanfiated. The proprietors and the pub- 
lit? were told, in 1812, that writers were 
sent out to India, who had not completed 
their course at Hertford College. With 
respect to the insuhordinatioa which pre- 
vailed there, he could state, that, in the 
first years, two extensive riots had 
bccorred — and in the past year, a very 
iMsastrous cummotioa • had talN» 
Asiatic No. 14. 


He had no wish to state these circum- 
^taucc•<, having kff it with the hon. Chair- 
man and the court of directors to select 
•'Sich <h).‘uint lit" as a[)peai'ed rniist likely 
to elucidate the subject. He could give 
dues 11 I'c weic failed up-iii — hut, as the 
c.mit seemed anxious to eutiu-'t the se- 
lection of docuiueiit" to the executive 
body, lie would abstain from such a 
couise. Betoie the question \va« put, he 
heirged leave tt) siale one ciicumsiance 
that must come home to the feelings of 
fv'ery nun. and tnust shew that disorder 
aiai lusubordmaiioii had existed to au 
abiimmg extent. The leaiued professor 
who stood forward betore the court, to 
defend the proceettiiigs ot the nistimtioji, 
hatl said, “ I am only astonished that the 
college h'^'i gone on at all I” 1 bese were 
the WO! (Is given to thepuldic, in a pamph- 
let, the day before yesteiday ; and surely, 
alter thts ijtatement, iho.se who s iw the 
cliu.U’'er.s of the professors and of the 
hisiuuti.m ar >-ta!:e. could not refuse the 
most iimiute ujquiiy. 11c should be most 
hupp), ii, on iijvt NtlLUtion, the college 
was able to rescue iisclf tiom theclianies 
brought against it. By inq-nry alone 
could It lie ascertained what was calum- 
nious .is<eriIo!i, and what was well- 
tounded .statennmt. For his j'art, he 
sought for notiiiug^ but C(;ol and dispas- 
sionate ( onsideratiOD. He was anxious 
for an inquiry founded on facts, and on 
nothing hiu facts. To them he would 
apply hi ^n^vlf — and by them he pledged 
luru'cli to 't ii'd oi Mil. 

.Ml / taou-iiit It w\i«5 1 svential 

that the < ;uit should uof lal.o’U* iiiider a 
mi.'uu.h-i-vtandiiu ,ainl it w..' a verT 
common one; witli lO'pect to pci'onsbe- 
iiig sent out to India, wlio were not duly 
qua ined. He would pul this point beyond 
all que^tion, and beyond all doubt, by 
reading the clau>e relating to this subject, 
ill the luNt act of parliament; when he 
hid done this, u W'ould .ippv'ur that the 
hon. proprietor, who iutiouuced the 
topic, was not correct in his statement* 
The c ause (the labth) ii the act of 1813, 
was as fidlows: — “ And be it further 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful for 
the said court of directors to nominate, 
appoint, or send, to the presidencies of 
Fort Wiiliaiii, Fort St. Ucoiyc, or liom- 
bay, any person in the capacity of & 
writer, unless such person sh ill have 
been duly entered at such college, aaif 
have resided there four teim«, accorditt 
to the rules and regulation- thereof | ana 
shall also produce to the said coortof dU 
rectors, a certificate, under thc hand-of 
the principal of the said ce^Uege^ testify- 
ing that he has, for the spute of four 
terms, been a member of, iind duly cou- 
formed himself to, the nd«B and reguhH 
tloua of the M Beyond thif, 

^GOBtlimed m, BeMpiM) t^e wai, la 
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ttie statutes enacted for the govenimeut 
thisicollege, a clause, which was as bind- 
ing as law, because it had received the 
approbation of the board of commis- 
sioners. It was this, that the professors 
should not be under tlie necessity of 
granting this certificate, unless they felt 
that it was reasonable and proper : Mr. 
Dosanquet, after a moment’s consultation 
with one of his brother directors, said he 
begged leave to correct himself. He did 
not wish to mislead the court on this oc- 
Cc^ioii, and, be understood, there was i:o 
provision in the college statutes, on the 
point he had last mentioned. But, he 
appiehendcd, what he had read from the 
act of 181.3, was a complete bar to the 
sending any person out to Indja who was 
not qualihcfl. It did not, as lud been 
stated, follow as a matter ot comse, that, 
because )oung men were sent to the col- 
leare at Heitfoul, they must, therefore, 
proceed to India. 

iMr. Hume said, in consequence of a 
question he had, on a former <»ccasion, 
put to the chair, an answer was given, 
which was now contradicted— namely, 
that individuals hud gone out to India, 
without the required certificate. That 
was before the pa5‘<ing of the last act, 
and took place in 1812 or 1813. By the 
act, from which the hon, doector had 
read a clause, it was impossible, without 
a breach of the law, for any per-'-ou to be 
sent out to India, who had not qualiiied 
himself by a residence at the college. He 
did not mean now to enter on this subject, 
but he had, on a former occasion, in his 
place in that court, called the attention of 
the proprietors to it. He now held in his 
hand a letter, wliich he liad brought 
down to the court by accident, in which 
it was stated, that a Mr, Parker, a Mr. 
Phillips, and a Mr. Thomas, gentlemen 
who were recommended by very high au- 
thority, had been sent out to India, 
thougii they had not been at the college at 
all. Thi.s was directly in the teeth of the 
act of parliament ; and if the court of 
directors could, in their wisdom, clispen.se 
with sending the youths to college, al- 
though it was positively provided for by the 
act, the law became a mere dead letter. 

[It was here intimated from behind tlie 
bar, that those appointments were made 
before the passing of the act.] 

Mr. Pattison said, as far as respected 
himself, he was wholly indifTcrcut about 
the present motion. He considered it to 
be a question of general policy ; how far 
it might be proper to produce documents, 
involving, in various ways, the disclosure 
of many confidential statements? It re- 
mained for the court of proprietors to de- 
cide that question. But, if the subject 
were to be discu.'^sed fand he could not 
perceive the necessity of such a discussion) 
he hoped the hon. geutlemau would with* 


draw from his motion that provision, 
which gave to the court of directors the 
powder of selecting the documents. He 
trusted the lion, gentleman would make 
his motion general, and, by that means, 
abstain fiom throwing anv responsibility 
on the gentlemen behind the bar. He re- 
quested him to do this, because, if such 
a distiuctiou were made, it might be said 
hereafter, that certain papers, necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject, had been 
kept back, fiom sinister motives, by the 
court of directors. If, therefore, a clear 
and distinct view of tliis delicate question 
were determined on, he was of opinion 
that the motion should be made general, 
in Older to the production of all the do- 
cuments connected with it. Still, howe- 
ver, it appeared to him, that the in«»tiou 
ought to be nc^ratived altoirether-^aiul for 
this lea-^on, because the evils vveie gone 
by, of which so uiiicli complaint had been 
made. The dates would sliew that the 
evils, so feelingly described by the learn- 
ed geiulcman, in his eloquent and pithy 
manner, had ceased fitteen months ago. 
The disorders had all been set to rights— 
tlie refractory students luad been punished 
— that punishment had produced the most 
salutary effects — and the college was, at 
the present niomcut, in a more perfect 
state of discipline, ilian it could boast for 
a great lengili of lime. When the storm 
was over, when the vessel might be said 
to have lighted Iierseir, and was proceed- 
ing smoothly to her destination, then 
these two gentlemen got up in a corner of 
the room, and, like the coujuyor in the 
Tempesty endeavoured to create a storm 
of their own. — (Hear! hear !)- — Here 
wen* they involveil in a storm produced 
by the mere ipsi diventut of those gen- 
tlemen. He would not admit that the al- 
legations so boldly made against tlse col- 
lege were suppoited by proof. So far as 
regarded the proficiency in science of the 
young men, (which the learned gentleman 
bad thought fit to arraign,) he, in his 
place, would pointedly and positively de- 
clare, that it did exist, and in a very high, 
degree. Instances might, perhaps, be 
found, where some of the young meu 
evinced a less degree of proficiency than 
many of their fellow-students. But wa 5 
this exiraordiuaiy ? When the hoii. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) was at school or at 
college — (he knew not at what school the 
hon, gentleman might have received his 
talents, or rather improved them, for 
talents weie the gift of heaven) were 
there not some dunces at that school or 
college — were there not, at that school 
or college, some depraved characters, on 
whom discipline and instruction produced 
no good effect ? Could it be expected that 
Hertfoid College alone should be con- 
pletcly exempted from dull or turbulent 
boys? But, with respect to the improre? 
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ment of the youths educated there, he (and, when the moments of warmth were 
should be borne out by facts, at least as passed, he did possess candour) whe- 
strong and conelusire as any that could ther this was piopcr phraseology to he 
he adduced on the other side. The latest used to gentlemen ? He was sure the 
accounts from Bengal proved the utility hon, director would, in fairness, answ'er, 
of the course of education at Haileybury. that it was not. While he and his hon. 
There were, in the conduct of the young friends treated the couit with due re- 
men who had been sent out, evident and spect — while they acted with that sin- 
irrefragable proofs, that they were fitted, gleness of heait, which defied the 
at that in.'titiition, to hold high situations woild to find out an improper mo- 
in India — to hold them with advantage live for their conduct - such language 
to the Company, and with honour to (which was not suited to the dignity 
themselves. And now, when the storm of the courtj would not lower them 
was overhlow'ii, wdieu the hnlmon was in the opinion of those proprietors, for 
on the water, when all was at peace, whose interests they had fought for n» 
they were called on to interrupt this calm inconsiderable number of years — and for 
ami unruffled state of things! He again whose interests he would continue streuu- 
entreated, that the motion might be so ously to fight, witiiout, Iiow'ever, iosiug 
worded, as not to leave the court of di- .sight of the feelings and urbanityofagen- 
rectors at liberty, if it should be carried, tlemanl — (Hear! Hear!) He would not 
to withhold a single paper. assent to tlie e.vpunging of a passage from 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he did not per- the motion, which went to malic it a&- 
fectly comprehend the course adopted by ceptab.e to aU. 'I’hey Iiad annual reports 
the hon. director who had last spoken. f.'-onitl-.eroliege,andtlieyalsohadmoDth- 
He had first observed, that it was a mat- ly leporis. 'I'he latter entered into very 
ter of perfect iiuliffercnce to him, whe- minute details. They spoke, perhaps, of 
ther the resolution were carried or not — dhordeis which had octuiivd in one 
and then he advised Ids Imn. friend (.Mr. monlh, but were happily put an end to 
Hume) to leraove that cautionary provi- in the iie.vt. Therefore, lie would not 
sion from ids motion, which was caleu- c.nll for these confidential communications, 
lated to render it acceptable to every in- But much information, not of this privata 
genuous mind — which was intended to kind, was necessary ; and could there, he 
make it palatable to all sides of the court, asked, be a motion better framed for 
If the motion were stripped of this can- eliciting it .* Could a proposition be laid 
tionary provision, the hon. director well before the court, more entitled to uiiani- 
knew, it would go to the prodnctiiin of mons consent, than one which requested 
private matters, and would of course, be- tnc court of directors, as this motion did, 
come so obno.'cious to all parties, that it to produce all those papers that appeared 
must necessarily be lost. This, he (ire- to them e-seiitial to the meiits of thecase, 
sumed, was the policy of the hon, direc- hut to withhold every thing that could 
tor, hut he trusted tiie good sen.so of his tend to the disclosure of confidential coou- 
hononralile fiieiid notdd defeat it. With niuiiieatioiis ? If the papers were refused, 
respect to the system of his honourabie how would tliose persons look, who, 
friend’s education (and his exertions when he and his hon. friends stated that 
in that couit proved tliat he had received instances of insubordination were notori- 
an excellent one) or to the place where otis, met the statement, not by referring 
he had imbibed the first principles of to documents, but by a meie contradic- 
knowledge, he would not assume the li- tiou? He hoped not a dissentient voice 
herty of making any observations. Nei- would be Iieard on this occasion. He 
ther windd he stop to enquire, whether was sure that tiie shrewdness oi his hon. 
his hon. friend or tiie hon, director was friend, perceivc-d, at tiie fust gianee, the 
the conjuror who had raksed the storm on object of the lion, director. He called on 
this occasion. But he, for one, would him to avoid the gifts tendered by the 
feel great pleasme if some competent hon. director — to persevere in his propo- 
power would ftco/Tisc that spirit of re- sition, with its cautionary provision — and 
mark, of reproof, and of personal allusion, not, by agreeing to make it palatable to 
which they had witnessed that day. one person, lender it obnoxious and un- 
Those at whom it was levelled were not pleasing to all the rest. It was a propci>. 
quite used to it — and the hon. director sition on which he ought to receive sap- 
would do well to recollect, that they port from all sides of the court, beeaiise 
■were, generally, gentlemen of some de- the want of information was generally ad- 
gree of mark and station in life, and mitted. He knew no body of gentlenmn 
well-known beyond the precincts of that who should be more anxious for inquiry 
court. Was it decorous to speak of than the learned professors themselves, 
“ two gentlemen, getting up in a comer whom he sincerely wished to serve. H* 
of that room, to disturb the general had not the least doobt, as far as they 
peace and tranquillity which prevailed ?” were concerned, thm they would come 
He put it to the ton, director^ candour ont pure and oosnUied from the ordeal j 
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but, certainly, tliere were no j)erson 3 con- 
nected with the college whose hoinuir 
njoie imperatively deniaiuletl the inquiry. 

Mr.>./>/at>«ohst’ive<l, that, iu thecour^c 
of what had been said, it was admitted, 
thathereioibie inurh insubordination had 
prevailed at the college ; but it was al.so 
stated, tliat judicious alteiations had been 
made, which were pro''uetive ot veiy 
beneficial efiects. Now, lie conceived, jt 
would be a;i act of inju'-tice to tite college, 
and to all who weie coiuiecte.) witli it, it 
those alterations, by which piogiC'-sive 
improvement had been efi'* (ted, weic not 
made known to tlie pubbe. 'i'his could 
only be done thiough the inedimn <‘f an 
inquir} — but liesubmitted wheth'U’it was 
necessary to go so far back as the year 
1805? — (Mr. R. Jack'on wliispcitcl, 
“That is in t^'e di^crction of tin* direc- 
tors.”) — Mi. Dixon thoini't, U' tlic mo- 
tion was woided, it wa^ pcieinptoij. He 
should advise a more lea^oiiable peiiod ; 
for instance, the two last yeais, to be se- 
lected as the critci ion. He was de.siious 
that a full investigation should take place. 
The college and the couit of directois 
might then stand justified before the pub- 
lic— which could not be tlie case, w ithout 
inquiry. 

Mr, Pattison felt himself called on to 
rise, in cou-cqncuce of the personal at- 
tach which the learned jiroprietor r.'Ir. 
B. Jackson) liad made on him in the 
course of Ills speocli, 'i hat leaiued gen- 
tleman had a coiiimaiul a nunilxr c»f 
high-sounding woids, which tapiivattd 
the attention, and, no doubt, marie a (‘eep 
injpre&t‘iou on the minds of nuuy gent e- 
men. He, however, culled on ti>e leain- 
ed gentleman to pro\e a single instance, 
where he (Mr. Paiii'Oii' had attacked 
him or hi' mend' nnlaiiA. When i.c had 
attacked ihem, I e !.ad done i( on pilnci- 
ple — he iui I done it to then face — 
thus shewing teat he was not intimi- 
dated by their talents or attainments, 
Md that he did not regard the influence 
they had obtained over many of thepio- 
pri^ors. li the learned gentleman hud 
spoken of those only who weri piesent, 
and could aii'v\er for theuiselvc'!, he ^.Mr. 
Pat'i'on, voiiM not luwc made the ob- 
servatirms rliar appearcrl to ha>c excited 
such warm heliums. Hnf the learned 
gentleman, in hi' sjieech (he other da), 
had comleinned lh«' wlnde conduct of tl e 
<iollege coiiiiLil — !i had hLa[’cd imli'r'i riui- 
iiate ceu>nrc oil ilicm — couched in tiiiii', 
he was almost .ihunt to say, of coai.'C 
pLraseoIou) This it vvas which had in 
duced him to offer his sentimeuts. 

M r. Loji if'' '> said, he u.l^ at the col- 
lege tliice munrh' ago, and so far iioni 
suhoidinat'oii ijcii g i- sn uil a distmb- 
ance hadlUeu'eiy ucenti) taken place.— 
(Order / Ord'.r /j 

Mr, Martin^ to order. — It was really, 
lieobserved, very indecent for thehon.pro- 
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piietor to get up every two or three 
minntes, and throw the whole court into 
coutu.'iuii by iiielcvaiit statements. 

Ml. P. jl/oorc \.oul(l, as liiiefly as pos- 
sih'e, state his \ic\v of the qnt'tion, on 
which, he tl.oij.i-T, too mucii had been 
sail]. It w.is amced, in ihe eaily part of 
the d.iy, thill iH'tliii.g should be (uTeied in 
antnipat'on of the geneial debate, and, 
ho was sorry, the tecomnu rulatio’i had 
not been sfi-iciU aitcndid to. Tiiey 
started v\ith something of a notict fordi'- 
cussiijg the aifaii" oi this insfiti.tion on i 
futuio da) — and he tx[)ressed ids leadi- 
iieas, when the 'Ubjett was biougld, fer- 
war«!, to st.ate his sentiments at Iciiglli. 
He HOW' thought it necessary to say, that 
he wauteil tojuoe notliu'trto do >vith the 
pi’actical par t of the ({I’e'tion, us It was 
called, beeaiisf ills objcciimi' went far 
beyond any thing that the piutt ce oi ihe 
col.eue picstasted. There weie iwo points 
into wi.ich this quc'tion divided itself — 
fiist, tlie principle on winch tlie college 
was founded; and «eioiKliy, the piactice 
width pievailed fheie. Now v\hat did 
the motion £o to } It did appear to him, 
when he consjdcied the subject, that there 
w.us something tn w/2»!.’<7uc— sometl.iug a 
litiie below the surface that could not 
be iininediatclv seen. Tlie learned geu- 
tlcmaii and hi' in'ii. fiieiids fceined to 
anaigu ludii.ijua! conduct. Aeainsr this 
lie p-ioic*"vd — ..ml (M what piinciple? 
B(caus<‘ ihat wJiiiii be ailiKkd to had 
been adju.iic.ited, .ilrcady, in 'Oirr way 
01 othci. Now lie v\o‘.hi state, tiom hi.s 
own kuowledjri, wluu liad ottnired at u 
celebiated piihln, iu'tii aiiim. lie once 
had a gieat main sons at Wc'fmirisier 
.'chool. 'I he nioie crincniintly to super- 
intend tlieir education, lie took a house in 
U e'tm.ii'tei. He made use of West- 
iniii'fer 'Chool as a day school, where he 
sent his suns to Icaiii thnr Gicrk and 
Latin, ami lie tau^ht them every tiling 
else hsm.'elf .\o h ss than A'V' 
a' they weio termed, hioke out in the 
'cho<d. wnilc liis sons were there. It 
was haind imcc'saiy to make alterations 
in the sy.'irin — and, at puM iit, in conse- 
quence ot UiO'c alterations, a degree of 
di'(.i|>l>ut‘ wies obtained which W’as never 
before known there. 'Ibis, he under- 
.stood, was the case at Hcrtfoid college. 
That uood order and due subordination 
pre\ ailed tl.eie now, was he Ix'lievcd, in- 
di'fnitabh'. He could lan ids finger on 
some jjoints contained in (Oe minute of 
the inaiqui' U cliesh y, in which he was 
C(»m{dete.y at issue v\iih some of ids ad- 
niiiets; aud, when tht qiiestion was 
bioun t Jorwaid, he woual slate then. 
V\ j eii it was ilcar that tood order had 
been ustoied, what necessity was tl^re 
tbi all those pioofs ot iiisuboulination ? 
MTy WrtS a iiistoiy of evils, which had 
already been removed, so earacstly called 
for? It appeared to him that three point* 
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were sought to be efTectcd by their pro- 
ceeding : — First, to cetisure the court of 
directors for misconduct. Second, to 
charge tlie professors with negUccuce of 
their duly. And third, to dt-Sviihe the 
bovs who weie sent out to India, not 
being properly educated. Whenever the 
que.stiou vvcib iutioduced, he should con- 
sider the pii n )plr of the institution, and 
consequently he should not vv.tni the evi- 
dence iiuw' demaude.l. His ol'j.'ctiou 
went to points of a nature very ditterent 
from those on which other gentlemen 
proceeded. With re-^pect to tlic motion 
before the court, tlie hon. gentleman had 
qualihed it in :i very peculiar way. The 
motion contaiue<l five ulhy and then 
came the rliscretion vested ill the directors 
to grant wh.it papers they ihi.nght proper, 
which might be denominated the .vawc-o// 
— (I'lugnter) — for, under it, the directors 
W’ere at libei ry noi to pt'oduce a single <Io- 
curnent. Looking at the quesiion as he 
did, it struck him as being an iiiqiiisirioii 
into the conduct of the com t ot directors; 
and, theicforv, the executive body must 
wish that fiie c.iut.onary piovision should 
be omitted. It pj iced ihem in a very in- 
vidious .'‘itnalion — iiecausc. it any docu- 
ment weie rcficol lit, tor instance the 
court of directors did not chose to pio- 
duce a paper, that tended to crimioate 
private iiidividuali, who liad nothin.: to 
do witii the dUpute) it might be alleged, 
that it was kept back for an unfair pur- 
pose. Now, he whshetl tlie ic.'ulution to 
be read with «/// it'* alls — hu* there weie 
so many that he could m.ike uotliing ot 
it, (d'he rcsrdutioii luvinu liecu aL^am 
read by the ck'ik. ' Mr .lA/ore observed, 
that the hon. gciulem.iii might get all he 
wanted, without ditticulty, if he did iM>t 
mean to riiminatf' iinUvidnal'!, and would 
look to the piiutiplc of the institution. 
If he uere inclined to do this, he had only 
to move, “ that all pa|vers iclativeto the 
origin of the college, the principle on 
which it waa founded, and the success 
that liad attended it, sliould be laid be- 
foie the court ” 

Air. R. Grant conctived the motion for 
papers to be foundeil upon this idea, 
that the practice in tiie college was dis- 
tiuguLhable from the principle. All he 
had to say vva.-?, that he consjdtred the 
charges wliich had heen snggc.steil to the 
prejudice of tlie in'«tJt»tioii, weic not 
merely confined to the piinciple, but to 
both principle andpiactice ; and tliis being 
so, be could not agiee to a motion for 
papers, by which the court were only to 
acquit the principle, and not the practice, 
of the collie. 

Mr. Divon was not awareof any formal 
charges being exhibited upon the subject. 
The object of his learned friend was merely 
to shew that there was some ground of inr 
quiry. He did not mean to make any spe- 


cific charges until some ground of impu- 
tation was made out upon the authority 
of documents in t)ie posses.^ion of the di 
rectoi y. The whole extent of his learned 
fritiid’a juest lit object v\as inquiry, and 
the circumstances which induced a belief 
that iiiquiiy was nece-sary, wcie too no- 
torious to requiie the fouu ot detail. The 
court might inquire v.uhout haling speci- 
fic chaiges laid bcfoie it. 

Mr. i.Qwndes asked w)nt othei giound.‘« 
were there necessarv to ju'-tity inquiry 
than tlie notu-ious state of lu.-ubordination 
which had very leeeiitly been manilcsted 
by the young genllcineii in the college ? 
He (Mr. L.) was at the coll- gc about three 
niontlissiuce, and he u as told, that the in- 
sabouliiiatioii was then «■» great, that a 
row was expected on tlie.otli ut November, 
truly because the protessors would not 
allow the young gentleuien to have squib< 
and crackers to celebrate the anniversary 
of the gnn-powdei plot. Surely that in- 
stance wa.'9 .suiilcieiitly recent to justify 
some inqany, although a lempor.uy calm 
might .It ii’C'Cnt exiM. )>ut u tlicie wa? 
a latent dispo-itmn to riot and iniaconduct. 
It was fit that it slnmld he tiadicated by 
the wholesome intei position oi the court, 
in Older to biina thc't ynuiig gentlemen 
to theii senses, and teach them tiiat those 
who are to govern aud supennteud the 
future destinies ot India, are not to carry 
with them the seeds of rebellion and dis- 
order ; that they aie nut to ^et an ex- 
ample directly contraty to the piiiiciples 
of g<.<Hl go^flu:neIlt .uid 'ubordiiution, 
wliich It would piuliahly fall to tlieirlot 
one d..y or o i tu to inculcate. Subordina- 
tion and a due ic'-peci for the constituted 
authoiiiies, weie the very first principles 
of duty wliich these young men were to 
Icain and piactise in the whole teuour of 
their conduct. A departure from these 
luauifested not only* a proof of disqualifir 
cation for tlie high honour of a writeiship, 
but what was moie uupaidonable, it 
shewed a total want of gratitude for tlie 
b<uefits bestowed upon these young men. 
Tlie Omipany not only pul bread in their 
moutlis. and education in their heads, 
but they gavethum thecertain prospectof 
leceiving, in the first instance, a noble 
iiicouic, perhaps of 3 or ^£^4000 per an- 
num. The least returns which their 
gcncious patrons had a right to receive 
fur these great benefits, weie a grateful 
suise of the obliitations conferred, and a 
nioihst, an humhie, anil a respectf^ sub- 
niis>ion to the orders and regulations bf 
the college, during their probatteoary 
career U'itii resjiect to the gentlemen 
who di.-sch.iiged tlie imporuot duties of 
the pndc.ssursliips, it w:is impossible to 
find a more learned, a moi« correct, or 4 
more htmouraWe body of men, even in 
the universities of Oxiord and Cambridge, 
it was mentiou particuloi* 
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names to justify this observation, for the 
merits of these gentlemen were well 
known, and lie had no doubt they would 
be duly appreciated. The very characters 
and abilities of the gentlemen who super- 
intended the education of the pupils, ren- 
dered the conduct of the latter the more 
inexcusable, and their ingratitude ' the 
more flagrant and unpardonable. The 
iugiatitnde of theii conduct, was iar less 
justifiable, than any iru'guhu iiies of 
Sivliich tliey could be guiltj’. S^iibordiua- 
tion ought to be tl e tii.'l, whilst it was 
the least, acknowkdgnient tliey could le- 
turn for the iin})ortaut advantages tliey 
derived under their benefactors auspicious 
protection. If they had any proper feel- 
ings they !nu<t be conscious that they 
owed every thing to the East-India Com- 
pany. Should any of them ever make a 
figure upon the theatre of the world, tlieir 
prosperity and success must be placed to 
the credit of tlie Company, and to tliat 
auspicious patronage uncer which their 
rising gentu.s and hopes were cherished. 
Their situation was far more fortunate 
and promising than that of tlie great ma- 
jority of the youth even lu the higher 
classes of society; for they did not merely 
receive a good education, but in fact they 
received rewaids for services, which le- 
xhained yet to be pci formed. Tlie tickets 
which they Inul in rlie lottery of life, were 
ffurc to be piizcs — they wcie born, (to 
make use of a quaint phra'^e) w itli .>ilvtT 
spoons in their mouths. Study under 
these circumstances the Company luatl a 
right to expect .some show of gratitude for 
•uch blessings — some sense ot obligation 
worthy of the honours and advantages 
which awaited their debut in life. The 
crime of ingratitude in them was the more 
shocking when it vras recollected on w liat 
footing they were placed. Utccivjng, as 
they did, the treatment of gentlemen, — 
ftndued with an education, which placed 
them above the fortune.s of millions of 
their fellow-creatures, inirratittide in them 
was indeed a high misdemeanour. Un- 
iKippily for the lower ordei-s, the slate of 
lodety was such, that they must often be 
ruled with a rod of iron. Defects of edu- 
cation, or an icnorance of the political 
misfortunes re.sulting from insubordina- 
tion, rendered it iiece.ssary to adopt a 
different course of government towards 
the gieat mass of mankind, than what 
would be justifiable towards the intelli- 
gent and infoimed; because from good 
education, and the improvement ot the 
reflecting f.iculties, tlie legislature na- 
turally looked for a sense of honor, — a 
proper respect for the constituted authori- 
ties and a due suboidination to tlie ordi- 
Iiances of the constitution. These were 
the eflfects which one would naturally 
look for, as resulting from the cour.se oi 
eduratioQ adopted towards these chosen 


members of society ; and any disap- 
pointment ill this respect was really a 
misfortune. What favourable judgment 
could be formed of the minds of young 
wen, wdio in the \ery out.'?et of life, be- 
trayed a total ignorance of their duty in 
the most imi>ortdnt article of their poli- 
tical treed ; and wdiat opmiou must be 
formed of tbo.«e hearts which could at 
the same time evince a total insensibility 
to the lit st iinpuiscsevenof tlie brute crea- 
tion — namely gratitude for kindness. 
Great allowance ought certainly to he 
made for the hitemperiinre and volatility 
of youth — but in a seminary where subor- 
dination was the primary and ino>t essen- 
tial duty, ks.s consideratioi! should be 
shewn for a departure in so capital an 
article. None of tbc'sc ycinig men could 
be so ignoiMOt ot their duty, or so stupid 
as to tlie common rules of .society, as not 
t«> know that it was a most serious of- 
fence to fly in the face of superior au- 
thority. They had no apology of this 
kind to plead, and therefore their conduct 
was the more criminal. Probably be 
(Mr. Ij.) might be again told tliat he was 
talkiini nonsense, and again call for inter- 
riiptum horn behind the bar; but whe- 
ther he himself practised sound morality 
or not, ho trusted he w'as at least 
speak>it(i ^ouml morality. He charged 
the grossest ingratitude upon these young 
men — and he imputed to them the most 
shameful insubordination — a crime which 
struck at the very' loot of the college, and 
which if not checked in time by salutary 
coercion, would speedily terminate its ex- 
istence. In.^'iibordination produced the 
French revolution, and had indeed been 
the proximate cause of destruction to the 
most flourishing kingdoms of the world. 

Mr. Hume said, that, the question 
having been put from the chair, he sub- 
mitted that the motion could not now be 
altered. However, if there was any thing 
objectionable in the form of it, he w'ould 
most wdlfingly meet tlie wishes of the 
court. His only object was to get such 
inforinatiou as should enable the proprie- 
tors to discuss the subject fully, fairly and' 
dispassionately. 

I'he Chairman still held the opinion 
that this question ought not to be brought 
forward. Nothing which could be said on 
the subject would make it palatable to his 
mind. 'I'he alteration proposed did not 
at ail remove his objections to the motion ; 
for he still thought that the agitation of 
the subject would produce much harm and 
DO good. He wished the proprietors, 
however, to understand this to be only 
his individual opinion. Having had .no 
opportunity of c*onsuiiing with the body 
of the court of directors, he was unable 
to say w'hat their .sentiments were. He 
was totally i^fnorant of their c^inions ; 
but from the best view bo bimseU 
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could take of the subject, he had an 
anxious desire that it should not be m.ide 
mutter of public (li>cussion ; tor he realty, 
and conscientiously b.dieved it would do 
a great deal of liarm, without the sIuhtc^t 
particle of good. \Vith tlus conviction 
on his mind, he should give his opposi- 
tion to the motion, and he ^iuceleIy 
wished for a majoritj of the court to de- 
cide agamst it. 

Mr. Inqlis thought that the act of par- 
IJiiuient which had been produced by 
an hoii. director (Mr. Bosanquel) was an 
unanswerable objection to the unlimited 
motion of the honourable gentleman. At- 
tending to tlie provisions of that act of 
parliament, he (Mr. Tnglts) was clearly of 
opinion, that, in all events, the motion 
should be limited to the date of the act, 
because it would be unreasonabe to call 
for papers relating to by-gone grievances, 
or abuses which had been long since reme- 
died. In reason, the motion ought to be 
restricted to returns of recent date, and 
ought not to have lefcrence to the begiii- 
niug of the institution ; for in such casus, 
it would be only biinging back the recol- 
lection of eiTOis and misconduct, which 
had been decided upon. JMauy of sucli 
returns would relate to abuses which the 
act of parliament was passed to remedy, 
and therefore it would answer no useful 
purpose to extend the motion beyond the 
date of tliat act. He was quite peisuad- 
erithat the court of directors and the pro- 
fessois of the college had no \vi^h to with- 
hold any information from rijc court. I'n- 
doubtedly, bewn.s free to cont\'< that be 
was not one of those who at first lauuncd 
the instiftition — on the contrary he held 
a different ophilon of Its success. Hut 
the college bai jiig been cstahli'.hcd, and 
ke having w jtuca'Cd the good e. lets it had 
produced, and was still likely to produce 
io the Company’s scnice in India, he 
thought it an institution which ought to 
be maintained. To be satisfied of the 
good effects of thecollege it \va.s only ne- 
cessary to look to the result of ous year. 
It appeared last year that of the nine 
young gentlemen wfio entered into the 
semce, five or six of them came out of 
the college, and most of them had ouly 
been in for six months. Such a fact as 
this spoke most forcibly as to the merits 
of the institution. These yoiiugmen after 
onlysix months continuance in the college, 
Cftmc out perfectly qualified for the public 
lervice, and acquitted tliemselves with 
great credit. It was his ojiiuion that the 
efficiency of the students iii so small a 
apace of time, was the best possible proof 
of the utility. An honourable gentleman 
oo the other side of the bar, seemed to 
consider it a good expedient to do avvay 
with the college altogether. Such a pro- 
|Mitaitjou conid not be extert^Incd for a 


moment, if the reasons and arguments by 
which it was onginally lecommended still 
subsisted, and if llie facts .stated were 
leally true. The ciitenou of the iristitu- 
tmii now^ was that five oi- six young meu 
came out of the college fit tor immediate 
employmeur, at the end of six months, 
wheieas in former times the students 
were not qualified sutiiciently at tlie 
end of a year. Some were capable of 
going to India without being subjected to 
this ordeal at all ; and others there were 
whose dispositions were such that no in- 
struction whatever would sullicieutly qua- 
lify them ; but in such instances their 
parent.s had no right to turn round to the 
profc.ssors, and say you have not done 
justice to iny son.” The obvious answer 
to such a cornidaint would be, “ he is not 
capable of the same instruction with the 
same opportunity as other young meu 
are.” But he put it seriously to the coui t 
of propiietors, whether this was the mode 
in wliich the principle of the institution 
was to be got rid of.’ The court were 
not to Ii.^tcn to the complaints, frivolous or 
not, of parents, but they weie to look to 
tlie general pi mciple and general effect 
of the instituiioii. He (Mr. Inglis) there- 
fore lor one must seriously object to this 
motion as perfectly unuecessary ; but at 
all events he objected to its applying to » 
period earlier than the date of the act of 
parliament, because the state of things 
now’inthe college was quite different from 
what it had hoi n heretofore. It had been 
placed .'jiue 'hut period on (juite another 
footing; new* regulations had been acte<l 
Upon ijoni that time. ItwfiSiitrueob- 
seivation, that sometimes it I’ ippened in 
establishing new institutions cf thiskind, 
that iuillicient authority was not put into 
(lie hands of the superiors, to provide for 
its internal management and economy. 
In this particular case the truth of the 
observation had been discovered from cir- 
cumstance'?, already notorious, that the re- 
gulation.s piovided for the internal ma- 
nagement of the college, did not support 
that authority of the professors, wliich was 
essential tothewell-heingoftheinstitutiou. 
However, it was not uectssary that th^ 
court of propiietors sliould know what dis- 
cipline was exercised by the professors, ’flie 
power which liad heretofore been exerted 
by the directors upon the subject of disci- 
pline was now gone out of their hands j 
and it there was not a sufficient case made 
out to shew that the professors bad abused 
their power in this particular, he (Mr. 
Inglis) should be one of the last to inter- 
fere with the existing discipline of the 
college. He was not present wben the 
subject was discussed, — and he had only 
to express his sorrow that such a di.'cii'- 
eion had taken place. If be bad Ikmi at 
its comnicuccraentjWith the recbl*. powgis 
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of which he was possessed, he should have 
stood u]> and resisted it ifi limine. As 
forthe publications which had taken place 
upon the subject ill paniphleis and news- 
papeis, he should'say nothing more than 
he was sorry such puidications had ap- 
peared, because they portended no good to 
the instituiion. Undoubtedly it was com- 
petent for 5* proprietor to make inquiries 
at the college, touching the state of its ma- 
nagement, aud trom his own judgment 
of what he observed ; but as to the ex- 
pediency of his publishing his ob^elvallon3 
and opinions, he thongiit otherwise. The 
mist^ief of such publications, as he allud- 
ed to, was really very great ; and what 
was more serious, it was impossible to 
sav when it would be repaired; as long 
as iifcwspapers, pamplilets, and other pub- 
lications ot sucli a nature, might be read 
bycvciy man aud eveiy boy in the king- 
dom. Such productions tended to mis- 
lead the public opinion, and when it tvas 
recollected that liieie was no subject upon 
which the public weiesoapt to be misled 
as the college at Heniord, he must say 
that the piescnl discussion vvas most im- 
properly enieitained, because nio?t, if not 
all, the heated expiessious and strong aiii- 
madversions which nad ociuried, had 
only for their foundation past giicvaiice.s 
Which lui'i long since liecu rui-edied. hU 
must sa\ tliereluie, in'jnii\ u ?o the 
conduct ot the college at a peii.*d oi u-r.e 
wheu faults might liaNet^i'ti'djbni w.jc'i 
no longer dide.\ist, could tend to no pos- 
sible good, and must do a grtar <leul of 
hann. Besides the iucoiwenKuco ot pro- 
ducing belore the court matter which 
Could lead to no usetul couclusion, it 
w'ould iiecc'*saijiy bring tor\\ard circum- 
stauees ot a private and peisonal nature, 
touching peihaps the jouthtul imlijcre- 
tious of persons who had long since suf- 
fered for and regretted their euois. It 
was for the reasonable part of tlie court 
to judge of the propriety of a motion 
built upon such foundations — a motion 
which had for its object, to obtrude the 
Conduct of parties, who had no longer any 
thing to do with the college, and who 
were not under its controul. it the course 
attempted could really lead to any one 
satisfactory couclusion, he (Mr. Inglisj 
would be the first to encourage and pro- 
mote such an object; but viewing the 
subject as he did, he must say that there 
was 110 pretence tor such a motion. 

Mr. I/nme said he was willing to agree 
to any alteration in the motion that 
should be agreeable to the court. He 
was peifectly satisfied that the mischief 
to be dreaded from misleading the public 
mind upon tiiis subject, could ouly be 
avoided by a lull, fair, and impartial dis- 
cussion ; and such a discussion would 
probaWy arise upon the papers produced 
by the motion in its restricted form, To 


n^atire the motion altogether, would, iu 
his opinion, be doing a very great mis- 
chief; for the public would naturally 
think that the couit of directors were 
afi'aid to meet the (juesiioii ; w'hereas, if 
a full and complete d’.^cu i'^ion was given 
to the subject, the public would naturally 
torm that conclusion alone, which result- 
ed from such a di*cussion. Whether tor- 
tunate or unfortuuaie to tii.e college, 
he, for one, thouuhf that the court, under 
piesent circumstaiues, were boimd by 
eiery motive of justice, of ;- 00 {l sense, 
and of principle, to go into rlie discussion, 
and decide the case acccrning to its me- 
rit-. Rather than have the motion re- 
jecied upon a point <d form, he should 
corf.tinly rc-stiict it to thu Ut or January, 
1K14, 111 oidtr to meet ihe w'!^‘ e-' of the 
couit. It was necTSsaiy, bcioie he sat 
down, to notice what had been ^lated by 
the hon. gentleman who s])oke last, touch- 
ing the proficiency ot the students at 
Hertford college. If the fact*^ stated by 
that worthy director wcie conect, he was 
certainly right in drawing the conclusion 
he did from them. Now he (Mr. H.j 
had the papers in his possession contain- 
ing the state of )vroficiency made by the 
young men lately airived in India. He 
uonid agieo that the state of things at the 
coHe e thtic, was uaicli iii’iooved to w'hat 
loiih ily took place. Jinluong from an 
«'.ci.igc, it 'liouk! seem that the college in 
India had gone on in a juogres&ive state 
of prosperity ami iinprcvcmeut ; but he 
must say that the college reports did not 
retich this country very reguLaly — lor this 
was Ihe fir.'^r time he could lay his hands 
on them. The result of the college docu- 
ment for the year 1811, appeared cei- 
taiuly, to be vciy favourable to the college 
in India. It appealed, that in 1811, there 
were twenty youths who left the college at 
Calcutta, capable. t'f being employed in the 
various appointments given them in the 
senice. ()f these youths, twelve were 
}oimg meu who had been sent from Hert- 
ford college, aud the remaining eight were 
young men not of Hertford college. Look- 
ing tiieu, at the period of residence in thft 
Calcutta college, of these two classes of 
voting men respectively, it appeared that 
the result was in favour of the yottng 
men’s proficiency who had net cr been at 
Hertford college. Tiie result was, that 
the twelve young men who haH left the 
Hertford college, after, an average of 
twelve, or at the least, of ten months re- 
sidence, which, added to their tw^o years 
residence in Calcutta, made two years and 
ten months. I’he other eight, w'ho had 
not taken the benefit of tiie college in 
England, were three years, one month, 
and seven days, in the Calcutta college, in 
order sutficieutly to qualify them fdr em- 
ployment : so that in that year there was 
an excess of three months allowed to 
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those who iiad never been in the Hertford 
college. But at that time it would be re- 
collected a determination was made, that 
young men should not go out so regularly 
asusualfrom thiscountry to India. Itmust 
be admitted, however, that a period of 
tliree months was no great deal in favor of 
Hertford college. What then was the re- 
sult of the year 1815 ? — It appeared that 
eighteen young men were sent out from 
England — all of them students of this 
Hertford college — and all of them having 
acquired their education of these leanied 
professors, whose numbers were about to 
be increased, with the addition of a large 
salary. Six of these young men lived at 
the college for six months— two for ten 
months — eight for eighteen mouths — one 
for four — and one for five months. Now 
hariuggiven the principleofthe calculation, 
it was very easy to estimate the advantage 
of thesj^tem of education adopted at this 
highly praised college. I'aking the wliole 
eighteen young men, this calculation gave 
to each of them, three years, four months 
and a half — being three months education 
more than those who had never been at 
the college at all. He (Mr. H.} only 
wished to state facts, and having done so, 
the court would judge for themselves. 

The Chairman observed, tliat as some* 
thing had been said by an hoa. proprietor, 
as to the conduct and efficiency of the 
young men sent from Hertford college to 
India, he thought it right to read a short 
extract from a report of the late Lord 
Minto, who was a visitor of the Calcutta 
college, dated September 15tli, 1810, 
upon this very subject. 'I he extract was 
HI these words. — 

** Under these disadvantage.s, inherent 
in the nature of the case, and yet greater 
at this early period than they may liere- 
after be, it must be satisfactoiy to those 
who founded, or who now favor that 
establishment, that I am enabUd, in the 
absence of more ample grounds for a 
judgement on the subject, to say, trom 
my own observation, that we have already 
derived some of our roost distinguished 
ornaments from Hertford collie. I do 
not speak of the merit to which I now 
allude, in comparison only with that of 
cotempOTaries of the present year, but I 
Would place it confidently in parallel 
with the best and brightest period of our 
cdlfcge. 

•• It is with peculiar pleasure that I do 
a farther justice to Hertford college, by re- 
mhrkrne, that the official reports and re- 
turns of our own college, will shew the 
students who have been translated from 
Hertford to Fort William, to stand ho- 
nourably distinguished for regular attend- 
ance, for obedience to the statutes and 
diidpline of the collie, for orderly and 
dewous demeanour, for moderation in 
AriaHe Joum. — ^No. li. 


expense, and, consequently, in the amount 
of their debts ; and, in a word, for those 
decencies of conduct which denote men 
%vell born, and characters well trained." 

The hon. Chairman thought it but du&td 
justice to read the opinion of a noble lord 
now gone, who had the means of forming 
his judgment, upon the good effects of the 
system of education, by being on the 
spot. He (the hon. Chairman) did not 
mean to compliment the noble lord the 
more, in having formed his judgment upon 
the spot, because the high opinion ex- 
pressed by his lordship, of the college in 
this country, was, perhaps, a sort of dis- 
paragement of the institution which \*as 
under his own immediate observation in 
India. But, undoubtedly, the high enco- 
mium he had passed upon the Hertford 
college, was a proof of that liberal jus- 
tice by which his heart and mind were 
always distinguished. 

Mr. Inglis, in explanation of what be 
had before said, obsen-ed, that his allu- 
sions wore directed to the last examina- 
tion of the college. He did not mean to 
carry the comparison any further. 

Mr. Dixon was quite persuaded that 
the motion would meet the approbation oT 
a majority of the court, if his hon. frieod 
did not insist upon embracing the period 
commencing with the year 1805. For his 
own part he thought the purpose would be 
sufilciently answered by limiting it to the 
1st January 1814 ; and certainly the pub- 
lication of the papers from that period 
could do no possible harm, and might do 
much good. 

Mr. Elphinatone liad no objection tp 
the morion in the amendeil form, although 
he thought it could answer no useful pur- 
pose. But he decidedly objected to the 
practice which had obtained in the court 
of making general and sweeping charges 
of roiscoDdvetand corruption, witbontthe 
slightest tangible evidence to sustain them. 

Mr. Hume then moved to alter the 
date of the motion to the 1st Januai:y 
1814. 

The Chairman repeated that no altera- 
tion of date in the motion would remove 
his objection to its principle, because he 
was convinced of the mischief whi^ 
likely to arise from the agitation of the 
subject. 

Mr. Hume — “ I only ask to alter the 
date of the motion." 

The Chairman^*^ You have altered it, 
but I object to it with any alteration." 

Mr. Jackson submitted that in all eveota 
it was competent for the bon. movat.to 
alter his motion before it waspntfrm 
the chair. ' ' 

Mr. Unpeg thought the altere^oewaf 
too late after the dd»ate was aeer» and 
the sense of the court beh^ it. 

Mr. Lewndet <yd nob ee nsMe r the de« 
Vot.ni. .2€ 
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bMe as being over. It was competent for 
his hon. friend to alter his motion so as to 
meet the objection which had been sug- 
gested to it. For his own part he would 
take the liberty of advising the court of 
directors, fortlieirowqsahes, to acquiesce 
in the motion, as altered to the date of 
the 1st January 1814 ; for although it 
was more easy to cut than untie the gor- 
diaii Tinot, yet that wonld not satisfy the 
public, who would naturally think that 
the difeCtors Wished to bhni rather than 
meet the question. The public wished to 
ate the gordian knot untied, and not rut 
in two by thescissar.s. It seemed to him 
(Mh. L.jthat there was an anxious desire 
oil the part of the directors to smother 
the question altogether. Instead of going 
through the unsavory labour of unraveUing 
the knot, they preferred the short cut of 
the scissars. Tliat, however, was neither 
a proof of their sound policy, nor of tlicir 
good government. The public mind must 
be satisfied upon tiiis important subject ; 
add it would not do with them to decide 
the question by the book of numbers. 
Tliere was not a .sound reason to be urged 
against the motion if it was restricted to 
papers and documents since tire 1st Janu- 
ary 1814. The fact could not now be 
disputed that there had been some acca- 
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sations of misconduct against the court 
of directors upon this su^ect; — heap- 
pealed to their candour whether that was 
not so ; he -appealed to the hon. Ghafamaa 
liimself, whether there wae not some im- 
putation of misconduct against the Court 
of directors, to he apprehended from the 
discussion of this measure. The opposi- 
tion from behind the bar spoke a language 
toointeliigible to be misunderstood. What 
motive conld the directors have for blink- 
ing the question, bat the dread of some- 
thing coming out which was not palatable 
to their own feelings ? 

The Chairman then put the question 
as amended, with the insertion of the date 
of 1st January 1814; and the shew Of 
hands appearing to be against the motion, 
the bon. Cliairm.in, hy mistake, declared 
it to be carried in tlie affirmative. 

This mistake produced some trinmpli 
amongst the minority, some of whom, iu 
a desultory discussion, insisted that, as 
the motion had been declared to be carried 
in their favour, it was not competent in 
the Chairman to put the question again. 
However, tlie sense of tlie court being 
otherwise, the question was again put and 
carried m the heoativk, uiitbaut a divi- 
sion . — Adj O'jrned . 
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kram the London Gazette. 
iy/iitehall,Jan. 14M. — His RoyalHigli- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of li/s Majesty, taking into 
consideration the Iiighlydistinguished ser- 
vices rendered by Sir David Oditerlouy, 
Bart, a hlajor-General in the army, in 
the East-Indies, and Knight Grand Cross 
of the most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, on divers important occasions, 
during a period of 39 years, particularly 
in the course of those arduous operations 
of the Mahratta war, which condticed to 
the decisive victory gained by the Britisli 
forces under the conmiand of the late Ge- 
neral Viscount Lake, in the memorable 
conflict before Dellii, on tlie 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1803, to the consequent surren- 
der of that capital, and to Hie lestoration 
of his- Majesty Shah Alum to the throne 
of his ancestors; as also the proofs of 
wisdom and military talent afforded by 
this officer during the subsequent defence 
of the said city against the whole force of 
Jeswont Rao Holkar,his prudent arrange - 
ihents and disposition of the comparative- 
ly few troops under his oj-ders, his judi- 
cious conduct at jo difficult ji crisis, in the 
dischaijc of the high and important func- 


tions of British Resident at the court of 
Delhi, combined with his great energy and 
animated personal exertions, to which was 
chiefly attributed the safety of that capital 
and of the person of Shah Ahiin, at a 
time when the loss of either might have 
proved highly prejudicial to- the public 
interests in Himiostan ; and further, the 
unremitting zeal, foresight, and decision, 
manifested by the said Mgjor- General, 
under circumstances of great difficulty, 
during the late contest with the state of 
Nepani, especially in that series of com- 
bined moTeiiieats, during the nights pf 
the 14tb and 15th of April, 1615, 
against the fortified positions of thU 
Guorkab army, on the heights of Jda- 
lown, which led to the establishment of 
the British troops on that range of moun- 
tains, theretofore deemed to be impr^pia- 
bic, to the evacuation by the enemy of the 
fortresses of Malown and Jytuck, to tlie 
defeat and surrender of Umir Singh 
Thappa, the chief commander of. the 
hostile force, and to the successful rand 
glorious termination of that campaign ; 
and, lastly, the judgment, persevermiee, 
and vigour diiqilayed by the said Mqjor-i 
Genera], as commander of the British 
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foreet, upon the renewal of the contest 
With tlic aforesaiil state, the happy and 
triumphant results of wliich have been 
consolidated by a treaty of peace between 
the East India Company and the Rajah of 
Nepal, highly beneficial to the interests 
of the British Empire in India; — his 
Royal Highness, desirous, in addition to 
other marks of his royal approbation, of 
eoaiaemorating thefaithfuland important 
services of the said ftlajor-Gcneral, by 
granting unto him certain honourable ar- 
morial augmentations, has been pleased 
to give and grant his Majesty’s royal li- 
cense and permission, that he Che said 
Sir David Ochterlony, and his deseend- 
ants, may bear to the armorial ensigns of 
Ochterlony the honourable augmentations 
following, vis.— “ On an embattled chief 
two banners in saltier, tlie one of the Mab- 
ratta States, inscribed Delhi, the other of 
the States of Nepaui, inscribed Nepaul,the 
staves broken and encircled bya wreath of 
laurel,” with this motto to the arms, vix. 
— “ Prudentia et Animo and the crest 
of honourable augmentations following, 
l ie. “ Out of an eastern ciown, inscribed 
Nepaui, an arm issuant, the tiand grasping 
a baton of command entwined in an olive 
branch;" provided the said armorial en- 
signs be firstduly exemplified according to 
the laws of arms, otherwise the said 
royal licence to be void and of none effect. 

We are concerned to announce that 
Richard Twining, Esq. has, after a zeal- 
ous and able discharge, for several years, 
«f the duties of that important station, 
been necessitated, through ill health, to 
resign the East-India Direction; he was 
chosen at the general election in 1810. 

A large number of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s troops, together with numer- 
ous detachments of King’s troops, be- 
longing to the several regiments of foot, 
serving in India, were embarked at 
Gravesend, a few days back, under the 
superintendance of Col. Midgely, embark- 
ing officer at Tilbury. 

A strong reinforcement of the 47th 
and 65th reigments are ordered for India, 
and for that purpose have matched to 
Gravesend for embarkation. 

On Wednesday the 29th January a bal- 
lot was held at the East-India liouse, for 
the election of a Director in the room of 
R. Twining, Esq. retiring on account of 
iB liealth. 0«r opening the glasses the 
wUBbers appeared to be, for 


Mr. Eiunsden 890 

vMr. Raikes S85 


Obtain Timbrel! .... 139 
and Mr. Lumsden was accordingly de- 
clared to be daly elected. 

’The will of .^acinthe Gabrielle, late 
Marchioness Wellesley, .has .been piloted 
in Doctors' Commons ; ber pr^imty svas 
sworn to be under ;f40,090. 
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The foUowing cause, in .some degree 
interesting to the East-India trade, was 
tried, 24tli December, in the Court of 
Chancery. 

Bridge v. IVayne . — ^The plaintiff was 
captain of theEast-In(lia«liipthe Princess 
Amelia, with whom the defendant, a cloth- 
seller in the Minorics, entered into an 
engagement, in 1815, for the supply of 
fourteen bales of scarlet cuttings, at 5s. 2d. 
per lb. The defendant undertook tliat the 
scarlet oittings should he good and mer- 
chantable, whereas they turned out to be 
bad and unraerehantable. 

The Attorney-General, in stating the 
plaintiff's case, observed, that it was not 
generally known that a considerable trade 
was annually carried on with China in 
what were called scarlet cuttings, or tire 
cuttings of scarlet cloth. The plaintiff 
being first officer of the Princess Amelia., 
which was about to proceed to Canton, 
was desirous that part of his investraetit 
should be composed of scarlet cuttings, 
which being sold in the markets of China, 
produced money with which he made his 
purchases for another investment on his 
return voyage. Tiie success of this ad- 
venture liad, however, been interfered 
with most importantly by the defendant, 
who had agreed to supply him with a 
commodity fit for the purpose ; '^d in- 
stead of fulfilling his engagement, bad fur* 
nished an hrticle of about half the vatu^ 
In contr.acts of this kind, every thing de- 
pended on the good faith of the seller; 
for he n as to procure them to be packed 
into bales by strong pressure, tliat they 
miglit occupy as little room as possible, 
and if they were afterwards opened by 
the purchaser for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality, that object would be 
defeated. The fourteen bales having 
shipped, the plaintiff proceeded to Ctdnh, 
where they were landed ; but upon ex- 
posing them for sale among other goods of 
the same kiud conveyed by other ships, be 
found to his astouisbment, that instead of 
scarlet cuttings, consisting ofpieces of cloth 
applicable to the purposes of the natives, 
the defendant had packed up for him mere 
shreds and patches, strings and clip]U 0 |iS, 
fit for no use whatever, iuteiani-xCtl with 
large quantities of list, and even many 
pieces of serge to make up tlie quantity. 
The consequence was, that for Apiceol (a 
Chinese weight of 433 one-third Ib. Eng- 
lish), the plaintiff only obtained ei^^ 
dollars, while his competitors rece^w 
exactly double that price. The ft® 
plaintiff had suffered amounted 02^63 
but the jury would also takciijld IWddnt 
the special damage bg had sn^jW^ ip th* 
the disappointment oT jtte 
in conseddmtx of not 
qoate su9 ftr 

attiodnt tpwWdndant was 
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Several pursers of East-lpdia sWps* 
who had been present at the opening of 
some of the bales, deposed to the bad 
quality of the scarlet cuttings, and to 
the low price they obtained at Can- 
ton. Some samples of similar quality, 
but not of the identical goods, were pre- 
sented to the jury. The witnesses proved, 
that the words scarlet^ cuttingsiy meant 
cuttings of cloth, without list, of reason- 
able dimensions, and not cuttings of serge, 
many of which were mixed in the bales 
made up by the defendant. 

A Mr. Spiller, a press packer, confess- 
ed that he did not examine the interior; 
and the specimens being handed to hiir . 
lie picked out many pieces that he thought 
did not come properly under the denomi- 
nation of scarlet cuttings. 

Lord EUenborough recommended, that 
in order to ascertain the precise amount 
of damage the parties should be examined 
upon oath : and be also expres»ed an 
opinion, that by reference more satisfac- 
tory justice might be obtained : but, after 
aome discussion, the parties could not 
agree, and a verdict was found for the 
plaintiff*, ;f350. 


Hohhert/ of the East • India Docks , — wo 
men, Curtis and Giddons, who were ap- 
prehended on various charges of felony, 
being reciprocally afraid of each other, 
and anxious to be admitted king’.s evi- 
dence, have within these few weeks con- 
fessed a list of depredations, including 
estensive robberies in the East and West 
India, Docks ; the gang, which, with the 
receivers, consisted of several, and had 
long been established, are all in custody. 
The following parts of the evidence of 
Curtis, will ?shew the system with which 
the plans of these wretches were con- 
ducted: — “Giddons and Hatton, and I 
(said he) weie concerned in stealing a 
quantity' of silk handkerchiefs, on board 
a ship in the East-India docks, in the 
mouth of July last. We agreed to meet 
at the end of Cut-throat-Iane, which 
leads to the docks ; we were punctually 
at the place appointed at twelve o’clock at 
night; we went into a potatoe-field ad- 
joining Elder-hedge-lane. Giddons and 
Hatton said they had a ladder, we found 
it, and immediately proceeded across the 
marshes, towards the East-India dock 
wall. We put the ladder up, and got 
upon the wall; we then pulled the ladder 
over, and went down into the dock, in 
which a ship lay, to which we directed 
our steps as silently as possible. We 
went on board, raised up the two hatch- 
bars of the main hatchway, with pieces 
of wood called gluts, by which means we 
wcjre enabled to take off the hatches, and 
ly'tlutt meaus, to go into the hold. Wc 
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were Chen sure of our prey ; we struck a 
light with a tinder-box, which Giddons 
always carried about him for such occa- 
sions ; looked about the hold, and found 
a chest of Bandana silk handkCTchiefs. 
We put them in three bags, and got them 
up the hatchway; we tlien put thfe 
hatches on as cleanly as we had taken 
them off, and came away. Having left 
the ladder on the wall, we were secure of 
getting away without trouble. As soon 
as we got to the safe side, we took the 
ladder, together with our newly acquired 
property, and used it in crossing the 
marshes, which were difficult to be passed. 
Upon going home we lotted the handker- 
chiefs into three parcels, each of which 
contained sixty or seventy pieces. I must 
not forget to mention, that the person 
who gave us the information was M — , a 
labourer in the docks. — He came to us in 
September, and bid us brighten up, for 
the watch had been taken off the inside, 
and a ship of teas was at work. He 
however said, if we did not go that night 
there would be no chance, as the ship 
would be cleared out next day: we pre- 
pared for the business, but upon going to 
our potatoe-field, we found that it had 
been dug up, and that our ladder had 
been stoleft; we soon supplied its place 
with another; went to the dock wall, and 
got into the yard as before, and got on 
board the tea shij), which had been mark- 
ed by our informant ; got down the 
hatches, struck a light, aud found the 
chests of tea we so much desired ; we 
emptied three boxes into our three bags, 
and returned, leaving every thing in the 
neatest older behind \is ; my share 
amounting to about seventy-six or seven- 
ty-seven pounds of tea. But otir profits, 
(coutinued Curtis) amounted, generally, 
to more than can be easily conceived. X 
w'as concerned in getting hold of some 
gold, silver, and muslins, about three or 
four years ago, in the East-India docks, 
and every body but ourselves was in the 
dark about it. We met at the Cherry- 
tree at Bromley, one day, aud agreed to 
go over the dock wall, to see what could 
be got. We opened up a ship, in which 
we found, to our great delight, gold bars, 
silver, aud muslins. We lashed a chest of 
the muslins, and took them, together 
with ths pieces of gold and silver,, to a 
house, where we divided the spoil equally. 

I took my gold to a man residing near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, who gave me upwards 
of j^UO for it." 

Curtis being admitted evidence, Gid- 
doHs lias confessed that he was concerned 
with the prisoner, Hatton, aud others, 
in the murder of Lieut. Johnson, of the 
royal navy, on the road to l^tford, 
about eight years ago. They will be tried 
at the ensuing Old Bailey sessioas^ 
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Military Clothing Board. — Port JVil- 
lianiy March 29, 1816. — ^fhe Right 
Honourable the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to constitute a Clothing 
Board, from the Isl of May next, which 
is to be composed of the Gener^ Officer 
commanding at the Presidency, the Com- 
mandant of Artillery, and the Military 
'Auditor GeneraL The Senior Officer to 
preside. 

Compensation for IVonnds. — Aprils, 
1816. — ^'rhe Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to ex- 
tend to all officers, not residing at or in 
the immediate vicinity of the Presidency, 
applying for compensation for the loss of 
an eye, or for permanent injury equivalent 
to the loss of an eye or a limb, sustained 
fi*om wounds received in action, the indul- 
gence granted in General Orders of the Ut 
ultimo, to officers who have actually suf- 
fered amputation. 

A new assessment of all the houses in 
Calcutta has been completed ; the annual 
amount is computed at 2,37,300 Skca 
rupees, 

June 10.— A generai order by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor General in Council, 
announces that a treaty of perpetual and 
general defensive alliance and subsidy has 
Ijeen concluded between the Honourable 
Company and Maliaraja Persojee Bhosla, 
of Naghore. 

An attempt was made on the I6th June 
to burn the Indian oak. The suspected 
offenders are in custody, 

Generai Orders, April 26 . — Timber 
Agency . — The timber ageucy under the 
m ana^nmot of Mr. Rutherford, is direct- 
ed by his Lordship in Council to be im- 
mediately abolished, and the timbers re- 
quired for military purposes are to be In 
future supplied by the Commissariat De- 
partment. 

General Orders, May 3. — His Lord- 
ship ill Council considers it proper to no- 
tify in General Orders, the resolution pas- 
sed by government on the 12th of January 
last, permitting invalid officer^ appointed 
to the superintendence of Taimahs, to 
retail the half batta of their rahk, in ad- 
ditfoB'to their other allowances. 

The spcdnl Off-reckoning Fund dis- 
soHedi^May 3, 1816.— r^fhe spec^ off- 
reckoniOg committee appointed by Gene- 
ral Orders of ^ Honottralde the "Vice 
President in Council, under date the ]l2tb 


of August, 1815, having performed tbe 
duties prescribed by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and l>y Government, is 
dissolved : the appointment of secretary 
to the committee will ofcourse cease from 
this date. 

His Excellency Monsieur Dayot, Go- 
vernor of the Frcndi settlements on the 
side of India, has arrived in Calcutta. 

6th July.'— This day, the one-lwelfth 
part of the donation (2,1 06 rupees), left 
by the late Mr. Matrons, a respectable 
Armenian Gentleman, w’as applied to the 
release of poor prisoners coiirincd in the 
gaol of the Court of Requests. One him- 
d red and eight persons obtained their libera- 
tion. 

7tli July.— Two notifications appeared 
in the Government Gazette this day, 
the one preventing the exportation by sea 
of Saltpetie from any of the ports subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William, on ves- 
sels not being the property of British sub- 
jects ; and for prolilbiting tbe importation 
of that article from’ the interior into any 
of the foreign settlements ; and the other 
for the establishment of d Custdih House 
at Cox's Bazar, for the collection of go- 
vernment customs. 

17th July.— A fire broke out this day 
at tise Not’hur llhagan, near Hathkhola. 
Si.\ or eiuht houses and two granaries con- 
taining about 10,000 niaunds of rice were 
consumed. On the following day about 
iOO huts were burnt at Tawaree'sBbugan, 
near tbe Boilakhaua. 

At a meeting of the Horticultural So- 
ciety held at Calcutta 19th July, it was 
resolved, 

“ That the following gentlemen be no- 
minated a committee, for the purpose of 
selecting and purchasing, or renting a 
proper piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, and generally for form- 
ing the preliminary arrangements con- 
nected with the objects of this institution, 
VIZ, Commodore Hayes, J.W. Fulton, J. 
Palmer, H. Alexander, E. Brightman, and 
N. Wallich, Esq." 

At a general meeting of the several re- 
presentativesofthe lusiirui)<%C)ffi06idfCal < 
cutta, on the 24th July, it waaif^hred to 
reirabunse and indemnify the owner of the 
vessel for the actual etpeoces of tbe ship 
from the date of the Id tliat of 

quittii^ the ^iot, wA to make com- 
ni^BS^dtt tb the by an ailow- 

at the rate of 1^ per cent, per annum. 
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upon the ralue of the policies for the period 
®f her detention. It was also resolved to 
indemnify the owners for the expenses of 
the prosecution. 


During June, specie and bullion im- 
ported in Calcutta, were 
Dollars 5,80,833 or Sa.Rs. 11,97,981 1 

Persian Rupees, . . do. 80,953 

Arcot do do. 1,400 

Pagodasi, 1,000 or do. 3,500 

Silver, .... value do. 58,166 

Gold, do. 6,227 3 

Do.Venitianl,000ordo. 4,312 8 

Tr^ure, .. value do. 94,580 3 


value do. 14,47,106 15 
Gold Gubbers, Ps. 1012 

The Imaum of Muscat has detained all 
the Bahren boats that had anived there 
this season, and was fitting out an expe- 
dition to go against Bahrun. 

Tlie force consisted of five ships, one 
of forty, another of thirty guns, the other 
of twelve guns ; 1 boat of 14, besidesseveral 
boats mounting 6 and 8 guns. The Imaum 
with three ships left Muscat on the evening 
of the 22d May, for Burka, wliere they are 
to rendezvous. It is said he will take 
13,000 men with him. 


officers nominated to officiate as Deputy 
Judge Advocates to Regimental Genera] 
Courts Martial, shall be permitted to draw 
a staff allowaDce at the rate of sonaut ru- 
pees 4 per diem, fer the number of days 
the court may actually sit. 

Fort U’Hliam, Jvne 10, 1816.' — Capt. 
Fogo of the 9th regiment Native infantry, 
having solicited to be transferred to the 
Pension Establishment instead of appear- 
ingjbefore the court martial ordered to as- 
semble for his trial, and the Right Hon. 
the Governor General in Council, in con- 
sideration of the period he has been in the 
Hon. Company’s service, and the wounds 
he has received on service, having been 
pleased, as an act of indulgence, to comply 
with his request. Captain Togo is trans- 
ferred to the Pension Establishment from 
the 5th of June, 1816. 

The following officers have been added 
to the Knights Companions of the Bath : 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Colebrooke, 
— Lieutenant-Colonel William A. Thomp- 
son, 3d Native Infantry, Bengal. — ^Major 
John Robert Ludlow, Btb Native Infantry, 
Bengal. — Major Robert Paton, 5th Native 
Infantry, Bengal. — Major William Innis, 
19th Native Infantry, Bengal. — >mor 
Thomas Lowrey, 7th Native Infantry, 
Bengal. 


A new six per cent, general loan was 
•pened at Calcutta on the Sth August last, 
tb receive subscriptions at the three Pre- 
sidencies until 30th June, 1817. 

Calcutta Loan, 

An advertisement has been issued to the 
several Presidencies by the Governor Ge- 
neral, informing the public that the sub- 
treasurers at Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, the re.sidents at na- 
tive courts, and several collectors of land 
revenue, have been authorized to receive 
any sums of money iu even hundreds, not 
bdng less than sicca rupees 1000, which 
may be tendered onloan to the Honourable 
Company at an interest of six per ceut. 
per annum. Accepted bills of exchange 
drawn upon the governments of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay, 
demands payable by the army paymasters, 
bills for arrears of salary, and generally all 
authorized public demands, will be re- 
ceived in payment. The accounts of this 
loan will be closed on the 30th June 1817. 
The undermentioned are the r.ites of cx- 
chango authorized on this occa.sioii : — Sic- 
ca rupee of Furrirkabad, Lucknow, and 
Bena.-es equal to Calcutta S. R. — Fort St. 
George, 100 star pagodas per 172 Calcutta 
rupees. — Bombay, 108 Bombay rupees 
per 100 C. S. R. 

The Bight Hon. the Governor General 
IB Cwmcil has been pleased to resolve, that 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Regiment of Artillery. — Senior Lieute- 
nant Firewoiker Kenneth Criiiekshank, to 
be Lieutenant. 

Senior Cadet Lewis Burroughs, to he 
Lieutenant Fireworker. 

6th Regiment Native Cavalry. — Captain 
Lieutenant William Brydges Western to 
be Captain of a Troop, from the lath 
April 1816, vice Fry, deceased. 

Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captain 
Harry Thomson to be Captain Lieutenant, 
from the same date, vice Western, pro- 
moted. 

Cornet Robert Wood Smith to be Lieu- 
tenant from the 7th December 1816, vice 
Roxburgh, deceased. 

Cornet John Bennet Hcarsey to be 
Lieutenant, from the 15th April 1816, 
vice Thomson, promoted. 

14th Regiment Native Infentry. — Capt. 
Lieutenant Woodward Bidwell to be 
Capteiuof aCompany, vice Colt, deceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Woolocomb to be 
Captmn Lieutenant, vice Bidwell, pro- 
moted. 

Ensign Cristopher Dixon Wilkinson to 
be Lieutenant, vice Woolocomb, promoted. 
, 3d Regiment Native Infantry. — Senior 
Ensign Arthur Wortham to be Lieutenant, 
vice Small, resigned, with rank from the 
15th April 1816, vice Wymer, promoted. 

27th Regiment Native Infantrygr-Capt. 
Lientehaut Mills Thomas to lA Captain 
of a Company. 
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Senior Lientenant and Brevet Captain 
Henry Francis Denty to be Captain Lien- 
tenant. 

Ensign William Heysliain to be Lieu- 
tenant. 

Infantry.— Senior Lieutenant Colonel 
and Brevet Colonel Robert Haldane, to 
be Colonel ftom the 4th March 1816, vice 
Russell, transferred to the Senior List. 

Senior Major Littlejohn, to he Lieute- 
nant Colonel from the same date, viceHal- 
dane, promoted. 

8th Regiment Native Cavali^. — Capt. 
Lieut. Stephen Reid to be Captain of a 
Troop. 

Senior LiOut. and Brevet Capt. William 
George Augustus Fielding to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Senior Comet George Douglas Stoddart 
to be lieutenant. 

Hou. Company’s European Regiment. — 
Senior Capt. and Breret Major Thomas 
Duer Broughton to he Major. 

Capt. Lieut. Alexander Broun to be 
Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieut. Thomas KerchofFer to be 
Captain Lieutenant. 

Senior Ensign Thomas Hayes Coles to 
be Lieutenant. 

19th Regiment Native Infantry. — Senior 
Ensign William Brown to be Lieutenant 
from the 17th May 1816, vice Sandford, 
deceased. 

22d Regiment Native rriftntry. — Senior 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Edward Care 
Brown to be Captain Lieutenant, and 

Senior Ensign Gabriel Murray Home to 
be Lienteuaut. 

Cadets of Cavalry promoted to be Cor- 
nets.— Mr. Wm. Chichley Hestor, Mr. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 

9th Regiment Native Infantry. — Lieut. 
Howe Daniel Showers to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant, in succession to Ainslie promoted, 
with rank from the 1st October 1814, 
viceMaling, promoted. 

Capt. Lieut. Howe Daniel Showers to 
te Captain of a Company. 

Senior l.ieut. and Brevet Capt. Edward 
Robert Broughton, to be Capt. Lieutenant. 

Senior Ensign John Rodway Stock to 
be Lieutenant. 


Captain Lieutenant Geoi^e Warden. 
Lieut enan t Richard Tapi ey, (deceased) . 
Lieutenant Francis Squire Donnelly. 
Captain John Canning. 

Captain Lieutenant Mills Thomas. 
Lieutenant John Kerr. 

Lieutenant William Barnett to rank 
from tlie 26th April 1815, vice Tapley, 
killed in action. 

Lieutenant Charles Penrose to rank 
from the 30th April 1815, vice Welsh, de- 
ceased. 

Lieutenant Thomas Carey to rank from 
the 17th May 1815, vice Kirk, deceased. 

Major Malcolm Me. Leod of the Hoo. 
Company’s service, to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp to his Lo'dsliip. 

23d Regiment Native Infantry. — C^t. 
Lieutenant Charles William Brooke to be 
Captain of a Company. 

Senior Lieutenant and Brevet Captaio 
Thomas Worsl^ to be Captain Lientenant. 

Senior Ensign Claude Martin Wade to 
be Lieutenant. 

30th Regimenf Native Infantry. — Senior 
Ensign Clements Blown Me. Keuley to 
be Lieutenant from the 27th April 1816, 
vice Carruthers, resigned. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Simon Niadson 
liaving resigned hie situation of Surgron to 
the Lower Orphan School, Mr. Assistant 
Adam Napier is appointed to perform the 
Medical tjuties of the Lower Orphan 
School at Barasut. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Alexander Har- 
ley to be Full Surgeon, vice Mercer, re- 
tiied, with rank from the 12th December 
1816, vice Gibb, promoted. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Colin Campbell 
to he Full Surgeon, vice Nesbett, retired, 
with rank from the 15lh January 1816, 
vice Cheese, deceased. 

Mr. A. F. Ramsay to be Surgeon to the 
Residency of Katmandhoo. 

Account of the description, quality and 
average sale prices of the Brit ish Sta- 
ple Goods, disposed of at the Monthly 
Public Auctions, held at the Honorublt 
Company's Import IF arehouse, on the 
Isf and 2d of June, 1816. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Senior Assistant Surgeon William Tho- 
mas to be full Surgeon, from the 26tli 
May 1816, vice Reilly, deceased. 

Mr. William Gerard having produced 
the counterpart covenant of tiis appoint- 
aieat as an Assistant Surgeon on this es- 
tablishment, hearing date the 12th May 
1816, is admitted to the Service accord- 
ingly. 

ALTERATION OF RANK. 

3d Regiment Native Infantry.— Lieut. 
lames'Cbarlea Cusack. 

fi7th Regiment Native In&ntry.— Capt. 
Sah luei Arden. 


Manufactured Copper Hs.Ai-Ps. 

Sheathing, 22 oz. ? 51 0 0 

Ditto, 24 ditto per Md. J " 

Ditto, 26 ditto,") 

Ditto, 28 ditto, > 49 0 9 

Tliiek, 48§ J 

Ditto, 73 ditto, 48 0 9 

Ditto, 80 ditto, 49 0 6 

Copper Bolts, i inch, -.61 8 0 

LeadinFigs, 13 9 9 


Iron, 

Swedish Flat Bars, 

Round Rod, in bundles, 
Square Rod, in tandlfig*.. ... 
Window Glass, , - 

10 by 9 perAest, ........ 


5 8 9 

6 0 8 
6 0 0 

72 0 9 
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Brdad CIolli superfine medley, Rs.As.Ps, 


Dralrper yard, 9 g 0 

'ft>»n Scarlet, 14 0 0 

Broad Cloth Aurora, 4 6 0 

Broad Cloth ordinary. 

Blue, 3 10 0 

Emerald Green, 4 0 0 

Ladies’ Cloth, 

Black, 9 0 3 

Bine, 9 8 0 

Corh^u, 7 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, fine, 

IScarlet, per piece, 37 4 0 


Bates of Exchange July, 1816. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas, 

Bomtoy 100 Sa. Rs. for 118 Bombay 
Ropees, 

England, 2s. 7d. and at six montli’s 

sight. 

Dollars in quantity, at 204 Rs. 12 As. 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purciiase in the Bazar is at 
9 Rupees 12 Aimas. 

PRICE CURRENT. 


imports. Rs.As. 


Vermillion, 

per chest. 

140 

0 

Quick Silver, 

per seer, . . 

4 

4 

Camphor 

per maund, 

65 

0 

Pepper 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Tin, neiv, 

per do. . . 

28 

8 

Ditto, old, 

per do. . . 

30 

0 

Beetlenut, Malacca. 

, per do. . . 

3 

0 

Ditto, Pediur, 

per do. . , 

2 

12 

Tutenague, 

per do. . . 

.35 

0 

, M alav Dammer, . . . . 

per do. . . 

iiom. 

Half Boiled, 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Raw Dammer, . . . . 

per do. . . 

2 

12 

Rattan, Malacca, . . 

per hundred 

, « 

11 

Iron, Swedish flat,. . 

per fv, md. 


4 

Ditto, square, 

per do. . . 

5 

4 

Ditto, Kiu?lisli flat,. , 

per do. . , 

4 

6 

Ditto, Bar, 

pei do. . . 

h 

0 

Ailum, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

Mace, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Nutmeg, 

per do. . . 

6 

0 

Coir Maldava, (best,) 

per maund. 

14 

0 

Ditto Ceylon, fine,, . 

per do. . . 

6 

8 

Ditto ditto, coarse,. . 
ifitfo Nagorc Devia, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

, per do. . . 

8 

0 

Satin, Flowered,. . . . 

per piece. 

31 

0 

I>itto, Plain, 

per do. . . 

37 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 

Velvet, 

per do. . . 

58 

0 

Gau?e Curtain, .... 

per 4o. . . 

12 

0 

Nankeen, 

per corcfc. 

42 

8 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz. 

per fy. md. 

50 

0 

Ditto, Ifi to 20 oz. . , 

per do. . . 

50 

8 

White Lead, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 

Brimstone, 

per do. . . 

9 

8 

Tea, Hvson Green.. . 

per box, .. 

100 

0 

Sugar Candy, ("China), 

per tub, . . 

19 

0 

Almond, 

per maund. 

13 

0 

Raisin, 

per do. . . 

9 

0 

Cloies, 

per &eer, . . 

3 

4 

Cai'daniums, htst. .. 

per (!e. .. 

.i ' 

12 


EXPORTS. 


PatcheryRice,BansuI 

per 

maund. 

2 

a 

Ditto Patna, Salla,. • 

per 

do. .« 

2 

10 

Mo(^ Bice, 1st sort, 

per 

do. . . 

1 

8 

Bailaum, 1st sort, .. 

per 

do. .. 

1 

4 

Ditto, unchatta, . . 

per 

do. .. 

I 

2 

Gram, Patna, ...... 

per 

do. .. 

I 

3 

Wheat, Dooda, new. 

per 

do. . . 

I 

8 

Ditto ditto, old, .... 

per 

do. .. 

I 

4 

Ditto, Gungajally, .. 

per 

do. .. 

0 

3 

Ditto, Jamally, .... 

per 

do. .. 

X 

2 

Turmerick 

pel’ 

do. .. 

3 

0 

Sugar, Benares,lstsort,perdo. .. 

10 

12 


Ditto ditto, 2d ditto, per do. . . 10 (y 
Ditto ditto, 3d ditto, per do. .. 9 0 


Ghee, 1 St sort, ... 

. per 

do. . . 

27 

8 

Ditto, 2d sort, . . . 

. per 

do. . . 

26 

8 

Raw Silk, 1st sort,. 

. per 

seer, . • 

8 

8 

Ditto, 2d ditto, . . . 

. per 

do. . . 

8 

a 

Ditto, 3d ditto, .. . 

per 

do. . . 

7 

8 

Ditto, Radnagore, . 

. per 

do. . . 

8 

0 

Gunnies, 

per 

do. . . 

5 

12 

Gunny Bags, 

per 

do. . . 

5 

12 


Opium, Patna, .... per chest, 2,200 0 
Ditto, Benares, .... per do. ..2,100 0 


Patchack, 

per maund. 

8 

0 

Cotton, J alone screwed, per do. .. 

13 

0 

Ditto, Bhomoighur, 

pei’ do. . . 

12 

4 

Ditto, Cutebowra, •» 

per do. . , 

12 

•0 

Red Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 

12 

Black Wood, 

per do. . . 

0 

0 

Dry Ginger, 

per do. . , 

6 

4 

Long Pepper, 

per do. ., 

27 

0 

Cummin Seed, .... 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Sheet Lead, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 


Current Value of Government Securities. 
Bov. Sell. 


Jts.As. Bs.As. 

!> 4 June 1. New Six per Cts. Dis. 5 12 

5 0 do. 10. New Six per Ct.s. Dis. 5 8 

4 4 do. 30. New Six per Cts. Dis. 4 8 


BIRTHS. 

April I8th, The Lady of Roderick Robertsoi>» 
Esq. of a son. 

13th. At Benares, the Lady of Major-General- 
J. S, Wood, of a daughter. 

18th. Mrs. H. Ham ot a daughter. 

SOih. At Cofdbariah Iniiigo factoi y, the Lady of" 
J. A. Savi, Esq. of a son. 

I5th. At Cawnpore, the Lady of Lieut. Hawkes, 
of tlie Mil regiment Native Cavalry* of a 
daughter. 

April Sd, At Meerut, the Lady of Major W. W. 
Coultman, of His Majesty's 5Sd foot, of a 
daugditer. 

Ath, wrs. Charlotte Bruce, of a daughter. 

7«h. Mrs, L. F. Pereira, of a daughter. 

Mrs. W, D. Ochmc of a sun. 

At Benares the lady of Robert Barlow, Esq. Civil 
service, of a sun. 

April 9th. At Colombo, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hook, Commandant of Foint-de-Gailc, 
of a daughter. 

May 91. The Lady of A, Smelt, Esq. of ihc Ciyil 
Set vice, of a son, 

Mrs. L. M, Delanongerede of a son. 

May 15. Mrs. T. Bartlett of a son. 

Mrs. J. Imlayofason. 

Mrs. J, Mills of a daughter. 

Mrs. A Grose of a daughter. 

May l6lh- At Chowringhee, the Lady 6f Jph»- 
Stnakopear, Esq. of the Civil bcrvice, ixS rf 
daughter. 
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S5. Mis. Fallen, wife of Mr. Fallen, of the Pi- 
lot Service, of a stillbiun ciauglitei. 

3ray 24. Tiie lady of Henry Xlexander, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

19. At Cliiitagong, the lady of R. Hunter, Esq. 
of thfc fivil Service, ofa son. 

Id. At Dacca, the lady o. C, Can^pbell, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

19. At Dmapore, the lady of A. Napier, Esq. of 
the Medical Service, of a daughter. 

Id. At Cawnpore, the lady of Major Wm. More, 
of His Majesty’s i4th foot, of a dauthier. 

1. At her mother’s house, in Serampore, the lady 
of Captain T. O Alder, of thesoih Native In- 
fantry, stationed at Barrackpore, of a still-born 
son. 

19 At Cawnpore, the ladj' of Captain James, 
Aid-de-cvmp to Major-Ccnejal Marshall, ol a 
daugfiter. 

la. At Bareillyilie Lady of Captain Cunningham, 
commanding the sd Kohilla cava'ry, of a son. 

-27, At Cawni'ori?, the lady of Captain James 
Kennedy, of the 5th Native Cavalry, of a 
daughter. 

April Q. At Kurnaul, the lady of Major William 
Inoes, commanding thai station of a daughter. 

June 5. On boaid the Lord Hungerford, on her 
passage up to town, the lady of Capt. Wilkin- 
son, of tile 59tli foot, ef a daughter. 

At Muttra, fjie lady of Lieut. Adam Duffin, 
of the 7lh Natnc C.ualrv , of a son. 

j. At Metriit, the lady of Major Beck, of the 
67th t'JOt. of a «iill-boiti ili'ld. 

Lately, at Macassar, the ladv of Captain Wood, 
Commanding tlie Bengal Euiopeau regiment, of 
a son. 

ij. In Conn. il House S'rect, the lady of John 
Donovan V.mtr, L'^q. of a son. 

17. At the iu> I'-e of (it'orge ftleicer, Esq. the 
lady of Richard Binnt, E«<|. ot a oaugUt r, 

16. The lady of \^'l!ham Neville Mahon, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

S. At & iruckpore, the lady of M«qor Coinyn» 
commanding, of a son. 

24« I'he lady of H. Shank, Esa. of a daughter. 

June 19. At the Pieaidency, the lady of Daniel 
Harding, Esq. As-isiant Surgeon, of a son. 

SS. The lady of J. 8. Inglis, Esq. ofa daughter. 

l-i. At Mongheer, the lady of J. 0. Suther- 
land, Esq. of ihe Civil Service, of a daughter. 

12, At SyJhet, the lady of Lioti^. H, Davidson, 
of 5th Native Infantry, of a son. 

17. At Rungpore, the lady of C. G. Blagrave, 
Esq. of a son. 

li. At Dmapore, the lady of Maj'or Harriot, of 
tile i2tti N'ltive Infantry, of a son. 

ij. At B.areilly, the lady of Capt. G. Warden, 
of the 27ih N'ative Infantry, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

May AtSt,John»sCathedral, by the Rev. 

Mr. Shepherd, Henry Tyler, Esq. Accountant 
to the Bank of Bengal, to Miss Jane Ehzabetit 
Anderson. 

May Hth. At the Cathedral, Mr. Charles Han- 
nan Chick, Quarter Master, 24th Light Drai- 
goons, to Miss Rebecca Ma'-ia Doring. 

Oil the same day, at the Cathedral, Mr* N. De 
Cruz, to Miss Sarah Recardo, daughter of Mr. 
Francis Recardo. 

mil. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, Mr. Francis Derozio, to Miss Anna 
Maria Rivers. 

8th, Mr. Anthony Elloy, to Miss T. Phillips. 

1st. At Cawnpore, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, Mr. 
Mr. P. Carey, Conductor of Ordnance, to Mrs. 
Mary Anne Bradford. 

At the same place, and on the same day, Mr. 
George Gimaon, to Miss Harrower.' 

May 93<t, At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
Mr, Shepherd, Captain David Proudfooi, to 
Miss Eliza Ryan. 

ifith. At Chandernagore, Peter Deverinne, Esq. 
of the firm of Messrs. Deverinne Freres. to 
Miss Amelia Cnulon. daughter of the late Peter 
Coulon, Esq. of Madras. 

April 50th. At Dacoct, by tlie Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Wm. CoUett,'to Miss C. C. Nash. 

Apnl I5th. By the Rev. Mr. Tboina* Robertson, 
Mr. James Stark, to Miss Mary VVUcan. 
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June 3. At the Cathedral, by the Rev. Hlf. Shep- 
herd, Alexander Macdonald Ritchie, Esq. of the 
film of Messr-. Hogue, Davidson and Robert- 
son, to Miss BUxUiid. 

I. At the Catliedral, by the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, 
Mr. William Lansdown, to Miss Elizabeth 
Madec. 

3. Captain John Norton, la’e commander of the 
brig Mentor, to Alus Uvpdale. 

4. At the C ithedral. by the Rev. Henry Shep- 
herd, Mr. James Bell, indigo p!aiitt.r, to Miss 
Clara Ewan. 

7. At the Cathedral, by tlie Rev. H. Shepherd, 
Mr. Jame< Rady, to Miss Cliarlotte Wilson. 

7. At St. John’s Cathedial, by tlie Rev. Mr. J, 
Parson, Mr. Alexandei Griffiths Balfour, to 
Miss Louisa llge. 

May 29. Mr. \V^ilIiam Reid, to Mrs. Mary Lo- 
vell, widow of the late Mr. Robert Lovell, 

19' Mr. Thomas Cliasson, to Miss Ann Henry. 

June 15. By the Rev. Dr. Brvee. at theliouseof 
Mr. Caiman, Chve btrtet, Mr. Alexander Burn, ' 
Arcliitect. to Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
Captain Sparrom. 

At the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. A. Lawrence, 
to Miss Mary Battass, daughter of the late Mr. 
John Battass, of Midnapore. 

II. At the Cathedial, by the Rev. Mr. Parson, 
the Rev. Joshua Rowe, of Diggah, near Paina, 
t<.* Mi«. W’liite, late from America. 

JO- Bv the Rev. Mr. Parson, Mr. James Black, 
to Miss Elizabeth Stevens. 

24. At the Catliedral Church of St. John bv the 
Rev Mr. Parson, Lieutenant James McArthur, 
uf H. M. 14th foot, to Miss Anna Alana Field. 


deaths. 


April i4lh. At Cawnpore, Capt. R. Frj*, ®f the 
(>tti regiment Native Cavalry. 

At sea. in the prime of life] on his pa-sage fiom 
Bombay to this poir, Capt. Andrew McQuak^r, 
latecommander of the ship Hannah, free tra- 
der, from London to Botnoay, a gentleman of 
much private worth and reputation, and in 
professional capacity a seaman and a navigator ; 
as be was respected while living, so is his 00- 
tiineiy death lamented. 

12th. At his Factory in the district of Dacca, lfr« 
4»arreit Cornelius Possman, indigo Planter. 

0th. At Dacca, Mr. James Christie, Indigo Plan- 
ter, aged 28 tears. 

ISth. At Kilpauk, aged 40 tears, Mrs. Blvth, wife 
ol Mr. Thomas IJlyth, Deputy Sheriff, atier a 
very long and painful illness. 

3d. At camp, north bank of Tomboodrah, Capt. 
Thomas Thompson Stevenson, of the 1st bat- 
talion Sd regiment N. 1. 

29th. At Juggerpett, Lieut. O’Riiily, of the isC 
battalion 18th regiment. 

Feb. 12th. At sea, A F. Tytler, Esq. of the Ci- 
vil Establishment of Bengal, a gentleman whose 
talents and virtues reader him a loss equally u> 
Society and the public service. 

June 4. Miss Sarah Ann Martchaux, aged iS 
years; the second daughter of the late Joseph 
Mareebaux, Esq. of tlie Bengal Medical £m- 
blishnient. 


16. At Kurnaul, suddenlv, by the rupture of a 
blood vtssel, Lieut. John Frederick SaiuBtHrsL of 
the 19th Native Infantry, aged 27 years- 

25. At Fultyghur, B. Rtilej’, Esq. Civil Surgeon 
at that station, most deeply and deservedly re- 
gretted. 

19. At sea. on board the Lark, between Coringt 
and Madras. /Uexander Woodcock, Esq. Master 
Attendant of Coringa, 

8. At Plain Wilhems, Lieutenant John Little, of 
the Honourable Company's Military Service 
and Assistant Adjutant Oeneral on the Madra» 
establishment. 


me 9. At the house of Mr. Harvey, Durriw- 
tollah, after an illtiess of only twenty fourbew 
duration, and at the early age of 43, Mr^to- 
muel Jh^ice, late Purser of the ludum Oak, 
which arrived from England a few moBthaafa. 
i. Ou his way down to Chinsorah, whitber ha 
had proceeded for the recovery of his bwlth, 
Mr. James Moore Hunter, oftha late Rich- 
ard Hunter. Esq. of the Beooootai Civil S«c- 
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4. Mrs. Sarah ^rown Higgms, daughter of Mr. 
John Fritz, after a lingering illness of one jrcar^ 
which she bore with resignation to the divine 
will, aged 22 vears. 

t. At Baraikpore, Captain John Bellet Sealy, of 
ihe 20th Native Infantry, and late commanding 
the 8th Grenadier battalion. 

With thi- Field force, Kaltwar, after a short ill- 
ness of thirtv SIX hours, i apt. Jame» Keith, of 

H. M. 65th Tigimtni, must sincere y regretted 
By a numerous circle of fi lends, 

3. At Dinapoor, Luut. Wliuney, H, M. 66ih 
regiment 

Way 28. At Lucknow, died almtjst suddenly, at 
the resklence of Joseph Qu ires, Esij the iii- 
fant daugliter of Lieut. R, VVredenhal Pogsou, 
Interpreter and Quarter Master, 2d baiiaii n, 
24tli regiment N. i 

S8. In the 63d ^car of his age, M Jean Jussan, 
a French gentleman of lespectubility, gieatly 
and sincerely legitiied by liis numerous inends 
t nd relatioiia. 

8. By a stroke of the sun, Mr. Mills. 

9. Mr. Ma_n)i Hume. 

to. Mrs. Maud Passes, aged 65, after an illness 
of nine houis. 

At Muttra, I leatenant John Cunningliam, acting 
Deputy Pavin.-stui it iluti ataJion, 

May 4. Mdi m, naughter <,! Get rge Reddie, 
Surgeon of the 7ifi Native Cavaiiy, aged 2 year.', 

3 mouths and 4 days. 

At Zenibar, on the* 2 1st March last, Mr. John 
Wisernan, formerly chief oliiter lu the cou..iiy 
service. 

At Bencoulen, on the 8tb April, Major Cliarles 
PortCiius, of tlie 20ili Bengal Native Iniautry, 
much regretted. 

At Intdlly, Mr. Ciiaiies Bennet, mdigo planter. 

I. At Berhampore, in cnuscqueuce oi iheburst- 
tne of .ui abscess ni btr liver, ihv' lady or L'cut. 
Vi'. White, Adjutaai piovincial hatia.ion of 
MoorsUedabad, aged 18 years and 10 mouths* 

M.-\DR.\S. 

Colley e at Mudra Jann ‘ir'j 20, I ^ 1 
Genvi'txl On/e-jv.— The Hi-tht lionGur- 
able the Goternor in Council i& [ilca^'d lo 
grant the u>ual reward rur theac(jiiiiem«*nt 
of the Hindosfance Kin^uasc, ropectivcly 
to LieuieiiHiit Jo.'ejiii (janiaulr, of tlie 
26tli, and Liti. enaiii JoluiGiblniib of the 
18th native j Cyiiii.-uts, who ajc‘ re{>oit«»d 
by the ct'ininliieu to have e.wcuted the 
tassks a'.siuiii I to riiem ‘‘ with such a de- 
gree oi att >acy, as u'flect.-s great credit 
on their atiaiuiiicuts.” — 'I'lie cotumittee 
add, “ In neither of their exercies was 
any material error discoverable, althougli 
we bare in this, as we have had on at- 
most all former occasions, to notice some 
Slight defect in the proininciatiou. — But, 
we conceive that both ihchc candidates aie 
emiucutly entitled to the usual leward,’* 
O. G. 15 Jnne^ 18 16. — The acquiic- 
-ments of Lieutenant Gainaiilt, in the 
Persian lajigua'jc, though very respectable 
aie of an older eniin ly dilferciit from 
that of Lieutenant 1 m eke 1 he traiisla- 
tiousof the loiinei guHlinun are as re- 
markable for clo^ene>.s ot p. r.^picuiiy, ah 
those of the latier for eltganceaiul idiom. 
W'c consider lioMeier, thil t is no small 
praise ro Ljcuteiianttiaiiiault, tu have ac- 
quired so c.\i client a piactical style of lan- 
guage, in a peiiod of lc>s than tive months, 
clurinc vvliich, alone, if appears that his 
attention has been exclusively directed to 
the acquisition of the Persian : thepromin- 


ciatlon of Lieutenant GarnauU is e.xceed- 
iugly good.” 

The Bight Honourable the Governor in 
Council has great sati^f3Ctio^ in confer- 
ring on Lieutenant Ganiault of the 25th 
regiment, native infmtiy, the additional 
distinction for the acquirement of the Per- 
sian lauguatre, established by the General 
Order ot 17th November, 1812. 

BIRTHS. 

At Arcot, 24th May, the lady of Mr. E. W. Pen- 
m.ui «a a sun. 

23th. The lady of Major C. H . Powell of a son- 
At Salem, 26ih Apiil, the lady of Claud Currie, 
Esq. .Assistant Suig<'oii, of a son. 

At Cdiinaiior'i, igih iMay, the lady of Lieut-Col, 
M'luat, o£ a son, 

4th Ju It’. Mis. J. Perriman of a daughter. 

3lst May. Til.' ialy of i lOiit. Tliumpson, 24tlj 
regiment N. 1 of adiughter, 

14tii June Ladyjil liciii.-Cub>ni 1 Conway, Adjt. 

Geneuilof theniMiy.oi a (Uuaiift r. 

7ih June. The UUy ul Lieut. C. VV. Macintosh 
of a son. 

loth June. Tne lady of W. F. N’ewlyn, Esq. of 
a daugliter. 

12. The lady of Captain Pruen, of the Hon. 

C'-i.ipany’s Marine of a «on. 

2'ed May. The ia.iy of T. Allsop, Esq. of a 
ddughter. 

20. 'iUe lady of Captain Crewe, brigadier Major 
to the Mysore division of the army of a son. 

aothJune, The lady of Captain Peregrine Davie 
ot a SOI). 

Vitli July. The lady of Cip'am Outlaw, N, C, o 
a son. ' 

14. The lady of Major-Gtii. Taylor of a daughter' 

21. The Kidy ni Captain Macraitfi, commanding 
1st bati.iiion Pioiveisot a diugliter. 

12. The la'!y of J. A. Cisamijoi, Eoq. of a 
dau^litei . 

23. 'the Lilly <>t Lu'ut. P. VVInniiel, .Assistant 
Miluary Auditor Geunal "t a son. 

25. Lady ol K. Ma<.auk’v, E q. ou geon, of a 
daughter. 

31. The ladv of Lieut. J. W. Cleveland, 15th 
regiment, N .1. of a daughter. 

Mrs. J. S. Aibet'.oii of a son. 

6th .\ug. Ih,’ lady uf W. Prichard, Esq. Gar- 
rison surgeon of a daughief. 

marriages. 

10th June. At Pulicai bv Rev. J. P, RouUr, 
Ml. P. V'cllum. to Miss .^ftpllla Jansz. 

22 .Mr. R. A. A>tiU> . to Miss Rirliardson. 
23dJune. Banm Cliiutuii Voii Gever to Miss 
Juhanna WilnelnuUd Vans Fall. 

Ut July. Majoi-GcaCral Jam's Hare, i6 MUs 
Hackett. 

9-hJuA. Mr I. E PeptH, to Mrs. M. A.Grares. 
13 Mr H . A. Chthotf. Quarter Master General’s 
DLp.utnie.it tu Mr-. Susanna Herbert, 

■27- Mr. benjamin Junnson, to Misa Martha 
Durand. 

deaths. 

4lh May, ,4t the Residency, Hvdrabad, J. W. 

the 111 taut son of G ,M ickle, Esq, aged 2 months, 
17tli. At Bollai.y, t.icut. Ritha d Seward, I3tli 
regiment, N . 1 . 

19. On bo.-rd the brig Lirk, on passage, Ahxr. 

Woodiock, Emj. Master Aitenddiii at Cormga. 
28. La<ly ..1 Colonel Daty at Aleppa. 
jibJuiie. B'Pary, A Rae, Esq. Assistant 
MirfeSon, 7ih reginu-nt, N I. 

7. At CamunoTt. Uic infant son of Captain V. 

Pck. H. M soth regiment. 

I3fh luK Ka.iiiy, tiu infant daughter of J. A. 

CasuBuj > . E-q. 
aa. Mr Th >aias (Jray, 

.** ‘ - I-. ' . n |T,.vn^ 

^ ® ■ * • * ' ' * w, p*. 

At • ■ ■ ■ :..l, , 

H. fid. regiment. 

4t:t Aug. Mr. Jocepli Lyoe. 
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BOMBAY. 

We are ijiioriiied that the Minister ami 
Kirk of tlie Scots chuicln's of 

Calcutta, Ma<lras, and Bombay, have luia- 
nimoiisly elected the Rev. J. *Br)c« , O. D. 
and Charles Forbes, Ej>q. of Aiichincdilan, 
M. P. to be their lepioseiito^i^o in the 
General AS'Cinbly oi the Cmiith i»i *^cot- 
iaiid for the 5 ear 1 ^ 1 ". 

Accounts have leached this Presidency 
of the safeanivalof his Majesty’s 74th 
j^iment of foot at Surat. 

SESSIONS. 

On Monday moiniiiii, July -1, the fol- 
lowing jiiiyincn weH‘'>\voin in to com- 
pose the iuiT tor (he trial of Ljeiiteuanf- 
Colonel C. Harris, dejmty coinmis>ary 
to the .subsidiary force in the Deckan. and 
a natu’e named Pooneakhoty. 'I'liey were 
indicted for a conspiracy to defraud the 
Honourable Ka.<t Iiidi.a Company ; 

Auirllstu^ Pdly, Exj. Foreman. 

Mr. John Vates, John Mack, E'(|. 
James jeakes, E-^q. W.P.Aslibui;ier,Esq. 
Mi. R. F. Heretoid, Mr. Daniel \Ve''r, 

B. Noton, IFq. Caiit. Jolin BIa}d, 
Mr. Thomas Po)cc, Mi. John Hart. 

Fred, Bouchicr, E.'q. 

After a splendid and eloquent speech 
from the Advocate-General tor the piose- 
cutioii, the court was occupied (or three 
successive days in taking and hearing the 
evidence whicti was brought forward in 
support of it. On Thursday morning Mr. 
Woodhousc, on behalf of Colonel Harris, 
having made an able and impre">iu' ad 
dress to the juiy, couckulcd hy diciaCiiu 
that he should call no \vitiu’‘*'!es or p.o- 
duce any evidence for thcdetence; Mr. 
Staveley spoke aho, with nmcli eloquence, 
on behalf of Pooneaklioty .Mootlclier, ami 
the Advocatc-Geneial having, under the 
direction of the court, waived his right to 
reply, the Recorder commenced his sum- 
ming up to the jury about hali' past four, 
P.M. which took op about tour hours 
and a half. At about half past ten the 
jury returned into the court with a 
verdict of Ao( guilty, as to bdlh the de- 
fendants. 


dro\e on .‘.hore, off Tenette River, two 
war ] rows, inounting four rantaks each 
and toll of men, on which service AcTing 
Lieutenant Kiurhant, a very promHing 
officer, was killed. 

On f^he 7th nt Jure, ('aptain Eatwell, 
at tlic iCiU!.f-L('r the Ibj.'i'lcnt, landed a 
bo'h ot .X'.viiicn and marines from tlie 
<?iui/eis Tcicninouth and Benare^, con- 
sisting (»t Il.s men, and pioceeded with 
tfiem to Maro."^ ; the latter ve^’Sel being 
left as a guard-ship at Maca^^^ar, all the 
di'-;(Wrthle foice having been withdrawn 
fi'om the f(.it. The Teignmouth was sta- 
tioned offMaros River, and the Ternate 
off'i'inoiitty, to alarm the coast, and de- 
ter the di’ef from reinforcing the enemy 
xuai JL'iO'. 

The position occupied by the enemy 
wa-' ab(nit eight miles from Mai os, at the 
entrance of a strong pass leading to the 
iiill, where they were intrcuelied in fif- 
teen strong redoubts; on the morning of 
the ^ih o il force proceded to the attack, 
acconling to the dispovitioii made by Ma- 
jor Dulton, the resident ; the seamen 
King attaclicd to the battering cruns, and 
the marine? ineoi porated with the troops ; 
the attack cotnmeuced at day-light, and 
continued unrilfourm theafternoon, w’heni 
ihe enemy, after a most desperate resist- 
ftTicc, was driven with great loss from the 
whole of bis entrenchments. Our loBJ ou 
this occasion is very considerable, being 
seventy-four killed and wounded. 

The conduct of every officer and man 
lamkd from the cini' 4 eis has been most 
(‘Ncinjdai y. ThcoxeMion' of Lieutenant 
Gn\/\lr*. Mui.day, master’s mate, and 
Mr. .M(.re''hy, mnNhipinan, atlacheil to 
to tlie curc', are hiuhh .spoken of. 'Fhe 
detachment of the marines from Benare.s 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

The enemy's force was estimated at 
2,000 men, while that of Major Dabon 
only amoimted to .‘ioO rank and file, ex- 
dasive of the 'eameii and marines. 

The Commander-iu-Chief of theBonFs 
forces, Dajoc Chita, with tw'O other 
chiefs were killed, and their los.s is com-, 
puted at 500 men lulled and wotuided. 


I'he court wa.s uniformly crowdecl, fiom 
morning til! niclit, during the cuntinu- 
^ice of this trial. 

15. — Tlie Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta liceii.sed the Rev. Nicholas Wade, 
A.M. and the Rev. Robert Bavnes, L.L.B, 
to be Senior and Junior Ministers at St. 
Thomas’s Church at this Presidency, 
Tlie Rev. H. Davies to Colaba and Tan- 
oah, and the R;?r. Thomas Carr, A.B. to 
Surat. 

MARINE. 

By intellignce received of the operations 
of the Company’s crujzers to the eastward, 
it appeals that on the 5th of April the 
boat.s of Tennte cruizer attacked, and 


Peston}ee Bomanjpe - — We have copied 
the foHowinir fiom the Bombay Courier ; 
tlie deceased was, we learn, a man of the 
jrcatcbt opulence and influence among the 
native .^objects of the British GovemmeBt 
It Piombay.— On the 21st instant, at liaK"- 
past two o’clock in the morning, PeHoB- 
jee Bomanjee, the well kmiwn and ve^ 
respectable parsee merchant, p«id the 
^eat debt of nature, after havii^jnstcom- 
i>leteJ iiis fifty-eighth year. 

He bad, for some time, a 

rery painfnl and depressing HTness, which 
de bore with great f eti.ng his 

^mily and friends with the hopes of h.s 
■ecovery ro the last. A few hours, how- 
2 D 2 
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ever, before his dissolution, he became 
sensible of the near approach of death ; 
and, in the full possession of his faculties, 
prepared his surrounding relatives for the 
awftil separation that was about to take 
place, with a composure and resignation 
worthy of the most enlightened philoso- 
phy, exalted and refined by the most per- 
fect reliance on the wisdom and goodness 
of God. 

He addressed them with great affection, 
and with all that strength, clearness, and 
precision of language, for which he was 
held in so much estimation through life. 
He told them that he felt his hour was 
come, and that as such was the will of 
the high Providence that watched over 
them, he submitted himself to his gra- 
cious dispensations. Tliat death was the 
last tribute to be paid in this worldwhe 
universal lot of bamau nature — and that 
as it must be paid sooner or later, when 
God determined the time, it is the duty of 
man to submit withoiu further stiaiggle, 
and to prepare himself for an event which 
he cannot delay. That as he felt all hopes 
of recovery were vain, he gave up, as far 
as man can be supposed to do, the very 
wish to live} and conjured his friends to 
imitate him in that resignation which was 
now his greatest comfort. He desired 
them to look back on the part he had so 
long played in life ; that if tliey were sa- 
tisfied he had conducted himself well, 
his memory would remain to them as a 
consolation after he was gone, and that 
instead of lamenting, they ought rather 
to give thanks to the Almighty for the 
prosperity with which he had been crown- 
ed, and for the powerful friends by whom 
he and they were supported both in India 
Jind in England. That the same line of 
conduct which first obtained those bless- 
ings, would presen'e them } and that he 
had nothing left to wish for in this 
world, but a long continuance of that 
prosperity, which God had been pleased 
to shew his family, before be took him to 
himself. 

• Such was the piety, such the resigna- 
tion, and such the dignified morality of 
this dying believer in the religion of Zoro- 
aster. His loss has not been confined to 
his family and friends ; it is felt by the 
natives of every description. His wealth 
and his knowledge gave him great power ; 
and he was liberal of both without osten- 
tation. From the earliest period of his 
life, he was trained up in mercantile pur- 
fuits ; and, of all the Asiatics we have 
ever known, he was eminently the best 
acquainted with our language, our cus- 
toms, and our laws. This enabled him 
to adjust many disputes among the rich, 
fThich might ha\e involved them in ruin ; 
and to relieve many of the poor from that 
pride of oppression, which is so generally 
connected with the aristocrascy of mere 


wealth. As the representative of success- 
ful industry, wealth indeed cannot be too 
much respected; but how many accom- 
plishments and how many virtue^? are re- 
quired, to refine it into that respectability, 
which can only result from a proper use 
of the power which it bestows. 

He was possessed of a very noble figure, 
an admirable address, and a copious flow 
of language. No man could pos'^ibly pre- 
sent himself in a more dignified or pre- 
possessing manner ; and the impression 
he made from such natural advantages, 
was uniformly supported by the resources 
of a sound jiidgmeiit, aud a great variety 
and extent of information. 

From the time his fortune first enabled 
him tolaj out money on building, even to his 
last illiie.ss, he contimied to beautify the 
town ami island of Bombay, with houses 
aud g.ardcns ; ami he may be tnily said to 
ha\'e created that taste for an oriiamental 
disposure of their wealth, by whicli the 
natives of this country Iwve contributed 
.so much to the comforts of the European 
population. Tlie gentlemen who have in- 
habited his numerous and stately houses, 
will bear ample testimony to the liberality 
with which he uniformly met their wishe;?, 
and adopted tlieir suggestions of improve- 
ment, or even alteration ; and the greater 
part of a very considerable fortune is ac- 
tually vested in tliis manner. 

The day before his death, we under- 
stand, he made and published his last 
will and testament, in wliich lie displayed 
his usual good sense ; and left liis affairs 
in the most orderly arrangement. He 
adopted his eldest grandson, Dadabhoy, 
as his own son, according to the custom 
of his nation ; but left his very handsome 
fortune to be enjoyed equally by both his 
grandsons, the children of a beloved 
daughter, whose early loss he lamented 
as the greatest misfortune he had met 
with in life. She married Novvrojee, the 
eldest son of Jamsetjee Bomaujee, our 
venerable naval architect, and head of the 
Wadia family — a family, which, whether 
we consider them as British subjects, 
British merchants, or British architects, 
have largely contributed to the prosperity 
and strength of the Britisli Empire in 
India. 

FROMOTIONS AND APPOIN FMENTS. 

22d June.— Sub-Conductor Pope to be 
Conductor of Commissary of Stores De~^ 
partment. 

Captain-Lieutenant N. Betts to be Cap- 
tain. 

Lieutenant G. P. Seward to be Captain 
Lieutc.iant. 

Ensign J. Perrin to be Lieutenant. 

27th June. — Lieutenant A. Frazer,r>f 
2d Battalion 4th Regiment, N. L to 
Hindustani Linguist to that eorps, 

1st July.— Captaia G. Moore, H. M. 
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34th Regiment, is appointed Private Secre- 
tary to the Right Honourabie the Governor. 

6 ‘th July. — Lieutenant R.. W. Fleming 
to be Adjutant 1st Battalion. 

SURGEONS. 

Assistant-Surgeon W. Aikin to the es- 
tablishment at Poorbunder, 

Assistant-Surgeon Thomas Robeson to 
succeed Assistant-Surgeon Aikin at Mocka. 

Assistant-Surgeon Lechmere Hathway 
to the medical duties of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s cruizer Ps}che. 

Resignation. — Mr. William Smith, Mi- 
litary PavTnaster-General at tJiis Presi- 
dency, resigned the service; llieotfices 
of Military Paymaster-General and Ac- 
couiitant-Generalliave been in consequence 
consolidated, and are now held by Mr. 
John Kaye. 

Fierioi/^hs to England . — Lieutenant J. 
VV. Graham, 6th Regiment. N. 1. ; Licuf. 
J. C. Baynes, 4th Regiment ; Lieut. J. 
Cocke, 2d Regiment, iNL I. ; Surgeon R. 
B. Perrin; Major J. F. Dyson ; Lieut. 
A W. Browne ; Brevet-l\lajor and Capt. 
G. B. Butter ; Liout. S. T. Wamby; En- 
sign J, Addison, 9th Regiment N. I. 

BIRTHS. 

.KilV' Mrs. M. Joseph ofa son. 
ad Jui^, Lady ot W. Ashbnrjier, of a daughter, 
loth. Lady of Captain W, W. Vatgar, ot a 
daugtner'. 

19 . Lady of Captain W. Morison of Bancoot of 
a son. 

9S. Mrs. Kina <if a son. 

ue Aug. At Baroda residency, lady of Captain 
Carnac of a son. 

At Magazon, the lady of Major Molcsworth of a 
daughter. 

17th June. Lady of Lieut, C. A. Elderion ofa sou. 
DEATHS. 

lOth Aug, Henry, son of H. Stewart, E>q. Naval 
Master AtientUnt. 

16, Richard, infant son of Capt. Ballard. 

1st Sept. John Hungerlord, Esq. one ot the At- 
tornies of ifie Rccoidcr’s Court, and acting So- 
liCitor to the Hon. East-lndia Company. 

5 . Master J. Duimwaai. 

At Belvidere, Henry, infant son of H. Shank, Esq. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Colonial Revenues and E.vpenditure 
for 1812. 

REVENUES, 



*Ri.v ds. 

SC. , 

St. 

Loan Bank 

. 119,975 

2 


Customs 

. 265,1C6 

4 

5 

IVansfer Duties, ) 
Tythes, &c. ^ ' ' 

. 172,392 

6 

1 

Duty on Public Sales 

. 126,764 

5 

0 

Land Revenues 

123,191 

6 

4 

Stamp Duty 

, . 93,260 

4 

0 

fusolvent Estates .... 

. . 5,070 

1 

1 

Printing Office 

.. 11,200 

7 

0 

Port Office 

8,106 

0 

0 

Postage 

6,381 

2 

0 


* The Rix Dollar is a paper currency which 
rUet m V4lue according to the real or sapp<»ed 
•eweity of cash, the discount varying from fifteen 
t« tiiirty five per cent, 
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Fines ' 

616 2 

4 

Stellenbosch Arm'ual ? 
Payment 

3,000 0 

0 

Rent of a Mill 

107 3 

0 

Wine Tas-ter 

5,616 2 

0 

Fees of Office 

54,934 1 

3 

Tolls 

18,214 5 

4 

Caffer Commands Tax . . 

61,000 0 

0 

Store Rent 

1,400 0 

0 


1,076,698 6 

1 

Colonial Revenues have ? 
increased 5 

129,575 6 

4 

Expenditure. 


ORDINARIES. 

Rixds. tfc. 

St, 

Salaries and Pensions , , 

663,483 6 


Subsistence of Con- ? 
victs, dic. 

7,425 5 

2 

Expeuces of Offices. . . . 

26,498 6 

1 

Cape Regiment 

186,608 3 


Road.^, Water Courses, J 
Bridges, &c. \ 

Bible and SchoolCom- 1 

6,900 0 

1,787 4 

0 

mission J 



892,704 2 

34 

EXTRAORDINARIES, 


Buildings 

27,868 5 

0 

Sundries 

67,597 .3 

2 

Pay of armed lultabitants 

14,634 0 

0 

Timber 

23,769 1 

2 

Bills on Colonial Agent 

34,976 2 

5 

Lands bought by Go-l 
vernmtnt J 

3,600 0 

0 

New R«>ad to Symon’s I 
Townf J 

32,917 2 

1 

1,098,067 1 

14 

Ordinary Expenics 1 
have increased J 

134,004 5 

2| 

Extraordinary ditto. • . . 

110,134 6 

4 

Colonial Expenditure ? 
has increased J 

224,138 6 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Sydney Gazette, among other ar- 
ticles, contains a narrative of a tour 
made by Mr. Evans, under the direction 
of the Governor, in the lately explored 
country to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains : — 

On the 15th May, 1815, he commenced 
his tour, and on the 2d of June, finding 
his provisions would not enable him to 
proceed further, he began to retrace bis 
steps back to Bathurst, where he arrived 
on the i2th June, having been atoebt 
thirty-one days. At a distance of about 
sixty miles from Bathurst, Mr. Evans 
discovered a number of hilU, tbe points 
of which end in perpendicalar beads, 
from thirty to forty feet high, of pure 
lime-stone, of a misty grey colour. At 
this place, and also throagbout the gene- 

t In ejrtentalwnteigTiteen mflei. 
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ral course of the journey, kangaroos, 
einiies, ducks, &c. were seen in great 
iiunibeis, and the new river, to which 
Mr. Evans siwe the name of the Lachlan, 
abounds with fish. The natives appealed 
more numerous tlmtr at Bathurst ; but so 
very wild, and ap|)areTit!y so much alarm- 
ed at the sight of white men, that he 
could not induce them to come near, or 
to liold any intercourse whatevei with 
him. At the termination of the tour, 
Mr. Evans saw a good level country, of a 
most interesting appearance, and a very 
rkh soil; and lie coneei\es that there i.s 
no harrier to prevent the tiavelliim fiutlnu 
wests^ard to <Jmo'<r any extent that could 
l>e desiied. Tlie di.stance tiavclled by 
him on this occasion was 142 nieasmed 
tnilesoiit; which, witii (liLres>ions to the 
southward, mad.^ the total di'-tance I.'m 
miles fiom Bathnisf. He adds, at the 
same time, that l ;uing taken a moie di- 
rect line back to Batiuu't rliau that hy 
which lie left it, lie made the distance 
then only llo miles; and he observer, 
that a good load may he made all that 
length without any consideiabledilliculiy, 
there not being more than three hills 
which may not be avoided. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The Brothers ha'^ brouehr to Sydney an 
account of a desperate, hut unsuccessful 
attempt by the natives at Trial Haihour, 
New Zealand, to get possession of Ihui 
ship and the Trial. Trial Harbour is esti- 
mated to be distant 150 miles S. E. of th<* 
Missionary station at the Bay of Islands, 
between the River Thames and Mercury 
Bay. 

Mr. Howell states, that at lialf past 
/ twelve, A. M. he obsened a number of 
canoes alomr'ide i'Otli ves<eN, but that 
from the fiiendl\ ieini«i lie was on with 
the chiefs axul oiher natives, he had no 
suspicion of any desi-. n again.st the vessels, 
both of which weie provided with board- 
ing nets, through the interstices of which 
they bartered tlicrr commodities with the 
islanders. Tlie Trial's people were down 
at dinner : Mr. Howell was on the quar- 
ter-deck, folding a mat, with a friendly 
chief, Namiroo, near to whom was ano- 
ther chief ; the latter on some signal sup- 
posed to have been given by the former, 
sprung upon Mr. Iluuell with his efub, 
and stiiick him upon the back of the head ; 
he reeled, half stumbled; a second blow 
was aimed at him, which he avoided l>y 
iTishing forward and precipitating himself 
down the forecastle hatchway. The as- 
sailants now crowded on the upper deck, 
of which they obtained complete posses- 
sion, wiiile several who had intruded 
themselves between decks, were opposed 
hy the people and killed. Those above 
tried to ship the main hatch, in order to 
shut the crew below, but two men sta- 


tioned at the hatchw’ay, kept ^hem off 
with their muskets. Their numbers in- 
creased, and a rush was momentarily ex- 
pected. A constant fire was kept up from 
below, and the natives crowded all on tlie 
quaiter-dcck to keep clear of tlic filing up 
the hatchway. The ( abin sky-light afford- 
ed anonpoitunit v offuingupon them there; 
the occasion was embiaced, and two dis- 
chaiges drove them off the quarter-deck. 
They were astonished and confounded at 
the unexpected attack through the -k}- 
light, which was fatal to ‘■eveial; they 
i.in fiuward, still detei mined, howc’.er, 
to persist in their attempt of capturing the 
vessel. In pas.<ing foiwaid thty were- 
again fired at from the hntcliw a , hut at 
this critical m )nient anived Jacky ’.Var- 
ry, a native who had bebue htbrnged 
to the '1 n<d, and by hi'^ ihicctif.n to cut 
the cables of the twf) ve'"«iN, the cic\\s 
were led need to the la't cxtiemity. They 
soon diiited ashore, and the as>ailanls, to 
avoid the filing, crowded in and about the 
long boat. A steady chai ire of se^ en mus- 
kets at one vo’ley, drove them overboard, 
and thus the cievv legained the deck, of 
which the enemy had had possession four 
bouts. They now saw the Jlrothcrs with- 
in half a cable’s lenirth, also aground, 
with upwaids ot 101) natives on the deck. 
TheTiaal’s swiielsweie now employed 
in aid or hei muskeiiy, and 'oon cleared 
her Mr. Bin net and his people regained 
the deck of tlie Hroiliers, tiom whcHce 
they also had been driven, and a joint fire 
w<ia> kept up as long tis the natives were 
within its reach, which did cunsideialile 
execution. Mr. Burnet's report of the 
affair states, that at halt pU't twelve 
o'clock, lie heard a shout from the 'frial, 
and immediately his own decks were 
crowded with natives who had beenpre- 
vifmsly alongside his vessel ; tliat he was 
instantly aware of the intended assault, 
and seizing a musket, shot one of the 
most fonvard. Mr. .Tohii O’Neal, mate 
of the vessel, ami a native of New South 
■\VaIes, for some time deiended Mr. Bur- 
net against ilie attack.s of several adver- 
saries, with an empty musket ; he was 
himself attacked, and fell, overpowered 
by numbers. Thomas Hayes was thrown 
wounded into a canoe, and killed on 
sliore. Joseph Mar.^^den and John Hallo- 
gan, the foimer wounded, jumped over- 
board, ami weie protected by a cliicf’s 
wife; the latter rejoined the vessel, ami 
.«>upposes iMaisdcn, who did not return, to 
be still alive. William Moican, a boy, 
TV'as wounded, as was also Mr. Bumet, 
though not badly ; and the next morning 
the two seamen wlio had been unfortunately 
killed on boat d the Brothers, w'creinter- 
led. On board the Brothers werekilldd 
Matthew Jackson, an Europeanj and 
Tetia, a Foinatoo native ; and Christopher 
Harper, wounded. 
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PERSIAN GULF. 

Di.'trfn'ery of Eiqht hlan'Is. 

We foi geiieia! inti)imation,tbe 

lolluw in'< obsen atioiis received fro u the 
Hoiiouiable James M iiilc. Cap- 

rain of hi" M lic'ly’" -'hip Favoniir*', in 
regard to the "lui.ition and a;*peaauce of 
fight island'' di"Co\ered by him on the 
IJtli, 1 Atii and loth, of Jul> iKId, in tli«“ 
Peisian Golpli dunng a crai/e tm eeiiCYal 
protection (if the t':i<!e 

The "ituation and appearanre of eight 
island" on tiie Arabi m c-ide in the Galpli 
or Persia not laid down in any of the 
charts ; the names of ■\vliicli arc Arabic 
and tlie larituiles an ! it)ngi>ules of each 
taken from crO'S bcavinrs, the latter by 
chrounmeter , seen by Li's Maje't\hs ship 
Favourite, the honourable James Ashley 
Maude, Captain, riming a criilze for the 
general protection of trade in the (Rilpli, 
on the Idrli 1 ith an I l.rtb of July 

D.tu ,v. — !n latitude 2."i' 10 N. longitude 
per chiouonieter 52'' 45' K. bearing SL. 
distance 4 leagues, appear" of a moderate 
height with a tea' small hummocks aud 
south we-teru e;»tremity a low sandy 
point "ix or seven in.lcs in length, noiree", 
and soil a metallic appearance; In pa-^s. 
iiig it, di'tance olf shore four or five lea- 
gues, vve ha 1 from 13 to 18 fathom'*, coarse 
i»aiid with a few overfalls. 

Jar/Mhi South easterly direc- 

tion fo md Oauss is in latitmle 25® 8* N. 
longitude per chronometer 52® 55/ E. 
bearing SE. by S' 5 or d leagues, has thiee 
high hummocks nearly of an equal height, 
two on the northern cxtre uiT) and one 
more to the southward, 'riie ha/e ot the 
atrnospheie was too gieat to ob'Mvc w lu‘- 
t her the extremities weie low, ap.»aiently 
110 vegetation, hilU tonacd of a metallic 
substaiiee. 

Arzrnv' Isihmrl.- We"t .southwesterly 
direction from Jarnain in latitude 24® 56 
N. longitude per chronometer b2'^ 33 K. 
hearing SSW. 9. miles, is rather high, a 
rugged appearance. About a cable’s length 
off the easteiTi aud western extremities 
there are two rocks a little above water ; 
and on the north east side a shoal extends 
nearly a mile from the sh(»re, composed of 
rocks and coial sand. The Favoutite an- 
chored under this island, with the centre 
of the island beaiiiig8. byE^E. 5or6 
miles in 12^ fathoiiiS, fine coral sand and 
.shells. 

I could not discover any fre&li water 
on this island, but from ravines occasioned 
froili the heavy rains, I have no doubt by 
sinking wells, water might lie procured. 
The soil consists of metallic substance ; 
uo trees and only a few herbs, the south- 
ern side exceedingly rugged, and in breadth 
1 ima^ne two or three miles, and seven 
miles in which terminates lo the 

WSW. in a low saidy point. 

(To be concluded in ournext*) 


BIRTHS, .MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTH;. 

In Lanqbam Pure, the ladj of Sir J. Langhani, 
B.irt 4.1 A fiAiiuiUei . 

At the G.i.tc, Mifc.iint, the la'Iy of Str T. D. 

Ac’aii'l, B<ui of Ailangh'er. 

At Capibiuli't, Lady Mortloch. of a d uighter. 

In Hrrtfoi'i--iii;tt, the Cuiintesi ot L’Kmmc-ll, of 
a son and h-^ii 

At farSev, netr R.dduig, tlie Lad. Licy "tepheu- 
son. ol a son. 

In Wimpole str -et, the lady uf the Hon. J. T, 
Leslie Mehille, ul a son. 

.\t Kem-e.' loHje, Worcester, the lad> of Major- 
G«’n. Sir R. Hale ShealTe, Bart, o! ,i a .oglittr. 

Iti D.'voiJ'hire-place, the Udy •>]' Kcai-A'Jtniral 
Sc*»tt, of a ddjgliter. 

In Pi*rtlaad place, the lady of Henry Bor.ltam, 
E-*q. of a s m. 

In \lanrhfs»iei •street, the lady of Caot. Lahe, 3ti 
Giurd-, ot a son. 

The Udy .*( James Paterson, Esq. of VS'unpole- 
sire'-t, of a daugnter. 

Ttie lady of William E. Lee«, E^q. of a son. 

The ImI. oi Th'>ma9 Lees, Esq of a son. 

Tne la'lv ot John C. Lees. Esq. of a coii. 

The hwlv of sir H Lees, Bait, ot a son and hetr. 

I \ Grecn-streCt. Gm^venor square, the lady of 
(.’•doiiel Chn-lie, of a son 
At Laungfon. Petwoith, the i.oiy of Wnn. JcRi^^y, 
Esq ot a son. 

In Cumbcrlaud-place, tie. lady nf R. Rj- 

bfitson Esq. of a <on. 

At CiitchiU House, Mrs. Fiedenck Rlckitts, of 
a »‘tn 

Tile Indv of John Delafield, Esq of Wobiirn-placC, 
KusScll square, of a duugliter. 

Ai Kilrenna, county of Cork, tbelad\ of James 
Hanning, Esq. of a son, and the lady of Tlios. 
Stiiddan, Esq. of a son and heir. 

At Spring-mount, county of Kerry, the lady of 
Maurice Fitzmaunce, £sq. of a «on and heir. 
At Edinburgh, the lady ot Wm. Stothen, Esq. 
of a son. 

In Hrun:^.vu’k-fquare, Mrs. Mieville, ofadaughier. 
in i-str'i'et, the lady ot J. H Simpkinson, 

i’sq. ,.t .1 « Ml. 

Til • lads «a Dr Dennison, of U]; per Guildford- 

itr*' ct, '»t .1 -'in. 

In « '■•Afr.'ticct, the Udy of Walter Skirrow, Esq, 
lit a dan^iiter. 

In Cut hain-place, the lady of J. Ritchie, Esq, ot 
a stin. 

The lady of K. G. Ingram, Esq. of a son. 

In Morthanipton-square, the lady of Frederick 
Wm. Pott, Bsq.ofason, 

The ladyofMr.R. B. Withy, of James-street, 
Adelpln, of a son. 

In Wimpole-street, the lady of the Hon. J. T* 
Leslie Melv.lle, of p- son. 

In Hurley-street, the lady of Capt. Beaufort, R, It, 
ot a sou. 

In Gow^r-stree', Mrs. Joiin f?mith, of a daughter 
The lady of R. Westmacott, E'q. R. A. of a son. 
In Montague-place, Russell-squaie, Mrs. Edward 
Denne, of a daughter. 

The lady of Dr, E. T. Monro, of GowCf-street, of 
a sou. 

At Cr*M>m^s Hill, Greenwich, the lady of the Rev* 
C. Pan Burney, of a son. 

A' Antwerp, the lady of A.EIlerman, Esq.of ason. 
Tue iudy ot J. L. Anderdon, Esq. of a son. 

In P^.rUand-pUce, the lady ol Lieut. Geu. Rey- 
nolds, of a Mn. 

The laay of J . P. Lockhart, Esq. Tavistock-sqtiare, 
of a daughter. 

At Hnllycoinbc, Sussex, the lady of Charles W. 

Tavlor, Esn. M. P, of a son and heir, 

• V . " E. E. Vidal, Esq. R. 

, ■ lady df Paynton Pi- 

gott. Esq. of a son. 

At Ramsgate, the lady of JtdmBmnbndge, jua. 

Esq. uf Harley-street, of a daughter. 

Hu: lady of A. O. Hcsilrlgt, Beq. Nosely Hall, 
Leicestershire* of a daa^<er. 

In Kantsgae-sqanre, theMf of Richard Brows. 
Esq. of adaughto*. 

At Brixtoo, Mrs. 3, W, Weston, of a ion. 
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Births, Marriages, and Death. 


MARRIAGES. 

til St. James’s -square, Lieut. -Col, Maurice Fitz- 
liarding Powell, Aid-de-Camp to his Royal 
Highness the Piincc Regent, to I,ady Eleanor 
Dunbarton. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Huntingfield, to Miss Blots, 
daughter of Sir Charles Blois, Bart, 

At Bererley, Lieut -Colonel Beresford, to Mary, 
daughter of the Kev. John Gilby, 

Henry Derbishire, Esq. of Little Maddox-sueet, 
to Mary Stuart, niece to the late Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir John Stuart, Count of Maida. 

Robert Marquis, Esq, late of Bengal, to Mils Ma. 
ry Forsyth Rannie, daughter of Thomas Rannic, 
Esq. of Bird*s Park, Cullen. 

At Little Parndon, Essex, John Carter, Esq M. P. 
for Portsmouth, to Joanna Maria, daughter of 
VVm. Smith, Esq. M P. 

At Newport, Essex, Mr. William Holt, to Ame- 
lia, daughter of tlie late Rev. Edward Brjaint, 

At Leominsier, James Henry Leun, Esq, of 
Broad-street, to Mary Ann, daughter of Edward 
Woodhouse, E«q. 

The Rev. John Brercton, Head Master of Bedford 
School, to Miss Laura Abbot Hams, of Leigh 
Linton. 

At Marylebone Church, Captain Grey, oftlie loth 
Hussars, to Catlieime Maria, daughter of the 
late R. Gni.dall, Esq. 

William Curzoii, of Melton, to Maria, only daugh- 
ter of Colonel Hunlock. 

At St. Andrew's, HoibAirn. Mr. John Andrew, of 
Braintree, to Mrs. Caroline Bowers, of thesame 
place. 

At Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire, Alex. Forbes Irvine, 
Esq. of Schivas, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late James Hamilton, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

At Plumstead, Lieut. Fred. Wright, Ro^al Horse 
Artillery, to Mary, daugJiter of the late W’m. 
Hall, Esq Captain of the Ro\al ArtiUciy. 

At Bishopsthorpe, William John Law, Esq. to 
Charlotte Mary, daughter of R. Sympsun, Esq. 

At Hitchin, Robert Lindow Carr, of VVavertree, 
Esq. to Fannv, daughter of the late Rev. Htnry 
Ward, of Langley, 

At Whitchurch, Mi. Percual Nortnn Johnson, of 
Doctors’-Commons. to Elu. Ljdia. daughter of 
tiielateT, Smith, Esq. 

At bt. Paul’s, Covent garden, John Kmnear, Esq. 
to Miss Georgiana boilcau. 

At Bath, E. Tovty, Esq. to Mrs. Duncan, widow 
of John Duncan, Esq, of the Island of Jamaica. 

In Monkstown church, near Dublin, Henry Kvie, 
Esq. ‘ f • * r I V ' ' to Miss Mil- 
ler, '''.if'iri' • 11 " . Miller. 

At Co >, 1 • ; ''lana, daugh- 

ter of G. Wakely, Esq. of that city. 

At Castlebndge, county of Wexford, E. Rogers 
Cookman, Esq. of Bessmount, to Maria Louisa, 
tiaughter of Col. Hesvson, ol Mount Anna. 

At Edinburgh, J. I’olvvarth, E'q to Mi«s Adanis, 
daughter of tlie late Henry Adams, Esq. ol Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

At Bath, Capt. William Curzon, of Melton, to 
Maria, daughter of Col. Hdnlock, of Worcester. 

Mr. George Irvin, of the Crescent, Mmories, to 
Frances, only daughter of Chas. Stutheld, Esq. 
of St. George’s, Mnl'ilcsex. 

At Marylebone Church, George Augustus West- 

£ hal, Esq Capt. R. N. to Mrs. Chambers, of 
ipper Berkeley-street. 

At Marylebone Church, Henry John Conyers, 
Esq, of Copt Hall, in Essex, to Haniet, daugh- 
ter of the Rt. Hon. Tiiom as Steele, Esq. 

At St. George the Martyr, Wm. Waisop, Esq. 
of Queen.square, to Miss Gale, of the Villa, 
near Maidenhead. 

DEATHS. 

In Abercromby-place, the Rt. Hon. Countess 
Dowager of Aboyne, widow of Charles Hally- 
biirton, Earl of Aboyne, and daughter of James, 
Earl of Morton. 

At Stourbridge, Licut.-Gen. Alexander Wood- 
At Seymour-terrace, Thomas Turner, Esq. Com- 
modore of the Hon. £ast-lndia Company’s 
Marine at Bombay. 

At Wisbech, Eliza, youngest daughter of Colonel 
Hardwicke, Acting Commandant of the Ben- 
gal Artillery-. 

1a London. Sir xMartin Stapvlton, Bart, of My 
ton, near Boroughbrldge, Yorkshire. 

At Batb, Thonaas Stanley, of Cross Halt, in Lan- 
C»hire, Esq, 


At Yarmouth, Colonel Gustavus Belford. 

At West Ham, Essex, m consequence of a fall 
from his gig, George Anderson, Esq. F. L. S. 

At Wells. Somersetshire, Major Tiionias Clerk, of 
West Holme House, Shepton Mallet, and lata 
of the East-India Company’s Service. 

In Somerset-street, Portman square, Philip Pin- 
nock, Esq. of the Island of Jamaica. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Halliday, wife of Captain 
Halliday. R. N • 

In Pans, Augusta, thud daughter of George 
Grant, Esq, 

At Millbaiik-street, Harnoti, wife of ( harles 
Boynton Wood, Esq. of Ha\es, Middlesex. 

Mrs. I'ltz John, sett, of Baldock, Herts. 

At Kensington, Mis. Thoinion, widow of the late 
Robert 'I hornton, Esq, 

At Kensington Palace, A^ne Cectl Strode. 

At Doonass Glebe, near Limerick, Mrs. Massey, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Massy. 

At Greyfort, Charlotte, ddugbter of Thomas 
Slonev, of Aran hill, county ol Tippetarv. 

Thomas Lawthei Allen, Esq. oi Thoinond Lodge, 
county ol Meatli. lace Lieut. Co! . mcli Husta* s. 

At Nice, Maty, wife of Redi-.Aciinir-il Foote, and 
dauKhrer fif tlic late Adinnal Flulip Fatton. 

At Fitield, Wills, Ldwaul Pcniuiloocke, Lsq. son 
of tfie late C. FeiiiudducKe, Csq. M. F. lor 
Wiltshire. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, J*n. 28 , 1817 # 

Cotton.— The purchases of Cotton, both bv 
public sale and ptivaie contract, have been very 
considerable^ the demand almost excliuively lor 
the manufactuies of the country, which are re- 
ported brisk, anticipating an extensive spring 
trade.— The sale oy the East-India Company went 
off with much briskness; the prices were irregu- 
lar, but generally a shade higher ihan the pre- 
vious sale ; It consisted of bales, subject to 

Id- per lb. if taken lor home consiimpiion. 

The demand tor Muscovadts wasiimit- 
fed Week ; the lew sales ertccted were at prices 
rt shade iowei ; so great was the speculation in 
Sugars two months ago, that a consideiable )>ro- 
poruoii of the stock is m the hands of specu- 
lators. 

Cq/fee.— There were two public sales of Coffee 
last week, consisting of 62'5 casks and I,U.i‘2 b^gs, 
a great proportion Dutch dostnptions , the sales 
went on heavily, aiidaveiy considerable propor- 
tion was taken >ii lor the proprietors; the prices 
generally may be stated at a faither decline of 2s. 
per cwt.— The late parcels sold at the India House 
realized a small advance of is. a 2 s. in several in- 
stances, but the Company again declaring an ex- 
tensive quantity for the 3ist proximo, the advance 
cann>t now be obtained. 

5pjces.— There has been very little alteration in 
the prices of Spice for some weeks past ; the quo- 
tations will remain nearly nominal till the exten- 
sive sale declaied by ihe East-lndia Company 
takes place. They have advertised for llth 
proximo large parcels ol Cinnamun, Cloves, Mace, 
Nuinisgs, Ptpper, &c. 

/miiifo . — ^The demand continues extensive; an 
advance of 9 d. and iOd. per lb. has been realized 
on the late sale prices at the India House; the 
holders are now asking is. with every probability 
of realizing the improvement ; the stock is re- 
ported under lO,OOU chests, and the quantity ex- 
pected this season la reported trivial ; the late low 
prices in Europe having prevented any attention 
being paid to this article by the importers. 

The sale at the Irmia House has closed; 
a considerable proportion of the China Silk has 
been refused} the inferior and coarse bilks have 
sold at a depression of two and a half per cent, 
from the late sale prices; the fine seven and a 
half per cent, higher, and 4 Mnss China at an 
advance of about lo percent. The following are 
the particulars j — 


Chinas No. 1. 
No, 2 . 
No. 3. 
4 Moss No. 1 . 
Organzine — 
Bengal Skein 
rt— — Ncivi 


22s. id. 

2 is. ]d. 

20S, 7d. <2 90s. dd. 
25s, 4d. o 26s, Id- 
S7S. a 46s. 

128. 4d. a 14s, Ild- 
us. 3d* a 31s- 
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INDIA SillPPIXG INTF.LLIGKN'CE. 

Home Ports. 

Gravesend. Dic. 5J.— Sailed the Inglis, Gcntril 
Hams Lowiiier Castle, CharUs Giant, and Van- 
smart for India. 

Jan. 12, 1816 —Sailed, Matstrel, Brjstow far 
Iiid a. 

ISi/t — Arrived the Egfri.d. Kiiby, fiam Calmt- 
ta ; BiiM'h Artnv. Maiiioii, f orn Cm- 

peror Alexai'tder, Clnpinan liam flaiavia. 

heal, Ihc ce —Arrived, the Cr> of Edinburgh 
East-I iidiainan, Capt Loth, fiom Jb-titfai; she 
sailed the loth Angii-f. Reimm in the Downs 
the Charles Grant, Ertglis, .»tid CJtn'ral H.nns 
East-Ituliamen, the Sii Mephen En>hi gtoii, and 
the resi of the oulv^ard-bound, all .v. il. 

90f/i — Tlie whole of last n'lcht it b'ew a tre- 
mendous gale from i lie S. and \V., dm intr whirli 
several ships in tlic Downs drive co >si kriAlv. 
The following remain all welt — CUarlc- Gr^ot, 
General Harris, Iiiglis, Lowtii r ra»tlc. Marq.us 
of Camden, and Sjr S. Luslungton, for India; Pi- 
lot, for Botanv Bay- 

SOtA.— Tiie General Harris and Marqms of Cim- 
den Imiiamen, attempted to geta.vav *his morn- 
ing. hut blowing str-mg they ‘oii'd not get th'-ir 
anchors, and uio-t li!vcl> they '^ill not atiempt 
again till daydiiiht to miUKW ny.*ni«v, the S E 
wind being \'t i v h <J to get mu of the D with. 
The Lowilicr Castle, Chnlcs fh m', and lngh>, 
wait the arii\al of tiic Vausitturi and Bomb.iy 
fiom Grav<".end. 

Jan. 1, tSl7.— Came down from Oi'' riier last 
evening the Vansitn'rt, B unhav, and R.chniond, 
for India j Canadifo.* Bom ly Bay. 

3d.— Ainved, and lemams, the Egfritl, Kirbv, 
fiom Calcutta; sailed the l>.li .August. 

Sevjral ships )i oe come m and brought 
up in the Downs, llu particulars at present 
ate ankuijwn, as they luve not >et l.ad my 
coniraunicatiori with the shore. We ha^e 
made enqirry among the s-a-farmp people re- 
specting the •utwaiil-bi'und East and West lu- 
dumcii, iLc. in the Downs, .ir.d do not li-ar 
tfrat any have suficied? mon ..f ooi intrepiJ 
boatmen are off among-t ihe sh.|.<. and li.,vv* 
been ever since div -light lins inoiim.-^ b-.frig 
over the tremeiulous seas with not .i uij thicj.l 
on them. 

Came down tile rwer last even.o" and r mun, 
the Jane, fo. the Cio" of (»-‘od H-.t. Air.»<d 
a»circm.tiiis l i well, fhe W'oodfoi.i fr -.n B.itavia. 
Ariived to.d.iv, and will sail tor the nvirihis 
evening, ilieBmisli Aniu', hoin Cdlcutia; sailed 
17th August 5 fr MU Sand Head 2.’i! ; and from ibe 
Cape of Good H.ope Jd Nov. It hlowed very 
hard part of last i.ight and this morning, dnri’ g 
wfich the Woodford, for H^tavia has losi anchors 
and cables; the TiUon, for the i.5>le of Fiance, 
has lost two anchors and cables. 

g-^-.—Sailed the British Army, Egfred, and Har- 
rt t, Indiamen, with the rf-t of the homeward 
bound for India ; rcir. ms Hibernia, for India. 
The Tilton, fonl.e Isle of Frjnc<% h is lepairtd 
her damage, andwnisonl. f.,rav/jnd. 

5jr/.._-<5ailed tii3 Hshcriiia. for Madras; Tiiton, 
oi the Is'e of riancv. 

— Crt'nc d W1I fiom ihenverand rem line 
he Rapid, for tiio t ape of thiod Hope; and ae- 
ngapatam, fjr the S.iutli '■I’.i'i. 

Canu’ down ftoui tin nrer. and rci-iain 
the Glory, Kent, and Minstrel, for t^alcntta. 

Deaf. Jan. j.S— Cameu'Wn from the river, 
the Pitrfridge, for tfie Cape of tJnod Hrpe. 
Tl-ree o’clock : the wind is row dn.'test, ..uil i|,e 
ovtward-bouud areprei'ann? i<»sail. PoVTo’darh. 
tlie whole of tlic cuiward-bound arc av/.iy, and 
round to the South Foreland, except the Glory 
private Indiaman, and Aid, West Indiamau. 

ijtA.— Came down from the river, Jiuc, Cor- 
neby, for the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Deal. Dec. 20. — Came down from the river 
ye-tcrda% , and sailed, the Tortoise 8tore*ship, and 
Sarah Christiana, for St. Htlena. 

ibth. — Came down from the river and remain, 
the Hir Eiuhir gtou, Chailes Giant, Inghs, arid 
G.n-rrtl Hairis, for liulia. 

— Came down fr'-'n the river, the Marquis 
A»f Camden and l.vwti er Castle, foi India, 

Fite o'clock —The Marqu s of Camden East-In- 
ihtman h.i< lost an am'ioi and about 40 fathom 
oi cable lu bunging the 'liip up. 

Dnrer, Jan. g — Pas?--!! tins port after post yes- 
terd.iv, the Emperoi AUxander. Cbaoman, and 
the William, bofh from B.itav a tm London. 

PiiTtym'iiith, Dt'c. 20, tsi6.— Sai’cd the Shipley 
for New South VVale*. 

Jav. i, S8‘.7‘ — Arrived the Harriet, Moore, 
fiom B itavia, left ■> 1 Scot : vhe left ready for s^a 
tlie Mary Ann, ‘ 'iiti’tou ; the Woniford, Brady ; 
and Emperor Alexander, Chapman, all for Eng- 
l.ind. The Gaiigis, Danby, was also loading for 
Eiialand, nod would b? retuiv soon after the Har 
ii'-t ^all d. 1 he Dutch had taken possession of 
B.ttavia just before the do[>artui e of Capi. Moore. 

8fA. — The following outward-bound East-lndia- 
men passed by this mnruing to the -westward 
Marquis Camden, General Harris, Bombay, 
Chailes Grant, Inglis, Vansittart, ami Lowthcr 
Castle: they are fur Bombay and China. Sailed 
from hence, the Admiral Cambier for th^ Cape 
and Ceylon ; and the Agn^s for the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

I2f/i. — Sailed t)»e Governor Strong, Scott, for 
China. 

15(A.— Anivei Hibernia, fro ti the Downs, for 
Madras and Beng-al. 

Lt/mt»»toTi, Jon. 9 —Arrived the Asia, Grcig, 
from Bombay and the Cape, 

Torlmtf, Dec 20— Arrived fhe ship [./indon of 
Loudon, with King's btores for the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Plymonlh, Jan 6.— The Moffat Indiaman drove 
from her moorings this morning, but brought pp 
wirhoiU damage. 

Falmouth, Jan. 7 —Sailed Drake, for Cork aud 
New .South Wales. 

t 7 M.— Arrivea Jane, Br ridge, from London, 
for the Cape of (rood Hi'p--. 




SHlP-LETiKU MAII.S FCU INDIA. 


Private Ships. 


Ship’s Names. Tons. Probable 77me q/* 5e;ha|f« 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Mary. 300 Jan. US 

Jane 170 Sailed Imm Deal Jan. 87, 

Selma 150 Feb. 48. 

Brilliint 237 Kb 28. 


Cape aad file of France. 
Lady Borringdon.. 390 Jan. 28. 

Madras aad Bensial. 


Hero 4H SailcdfromDttl Jan 97 * 

Bomlay. 

Wyton 370 Sailed for Deal Jan. •?. 

Beagat, 

Kent 440 Savled from Deal Jait. 17 . 

Mary Ann 6M) Feb. P. 

Bheentx 500 Sailed from Deal JaR.t7. 

Gl-.ry — Di»to 

*Sptke 450 Jan ^O. ' 

M.ityAnn 450 Sailed from Deal Jm,#?. 

Calc 'oQia 360 Jan. 30 


• The destination of the Speke bciPgjalttfaAM 
Bengal only, the letters for Iffadiaa, for 

tliatohip, must be sent by aesMOiAi^ 

2 E 


Vot.IU. 
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Price Current of East-IndSi Produce for January 1817. 


Cochineal 

Coifee, Java.. cwt. 

Cheribon 

— — Bourbon 

— Moclia 

Cotton, Surat -Ih. 

— Extra fine 

— Bengal 

— — Bourbon 

Drugs. &c. tor Dveing. 

Aloes, Ep.itica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 
Camphirc unrefined .... 
Cardenaoms, Malabar. .ib 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds ...cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil lb, 

China Root cwi. 

Coculus I'ldicus 

Columbo Root 

Dragon's Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

— Arabic 

— ~ Assaiue ida 

Benjamin 

— Animi cwt. 

. .. ■ Galbauum 

— Gambogium 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Lac Lake 

— Dye 

— Shell, Block 

Sh'Vf rod 

— — Stick 

Musk. China oti- 

Kox Vomica cwf* 

Oil Cassia.... oz. 

Cinnamon 

— w. Cloves..... 

Mace 

^tttlnegs ... 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Amoftooiac cwt 


L. s. (i. 

0 S 6 

4 O 

5 13 0 — 
4 0 0 — . 


to 0 3 O 
0 _ 4 4 O 


5 10 0 -- 
0 1 1 — 
0 14 — 
0 0 II — 
0 I 10 — 

S 0 0 — 
4 10 0 — 
4 15 0 — 
4 10 0 — 
10 10 O — 
0 3 0 — 

16 0 
9 5 
0 1 


3 16 O 

4 5 

5 15 
0 1 


8 0 

4 15 

5 O 
4 15 


0 — 91 O O 
0 — 19 0 0 


3 0 0 — 
2 0 0 — 
9 10 0 — 


0 

9 5 
9 >5 
9 15 


5 10 
3 10 

6 0 
7 10 
5 10 


5 0 0 

0 I 9 
0 3 6 
2 10 0 
.3 10 0 
3 10 0 
0 15 0 


0 9 
0 15 
0 9 


•000 

•500 

• 19 O 0 
ftO 0 o 

• 10 O 0 


'7 0 0 — 94 0 0 
8 0 O — 10 O 0 


Xm *. 

Turmerick, Java ....cwt. J 10 

— Bengal I 8 

China 2 0 

Zedoary 

Ga<U, in Suns 

81 ti*^ 

Indign, Blue lb. 

— Blue and VioU't ... 

— — Pa nie and VioWt...- 

— Fine Viu et 

— — Good Onto 

— Fine Violet fit Copper 

— . Good Dll u u 

— Good Copper 0 

Middling Ditto . ..... 0 

— Ordinaiy Dito* 0 

Fine Madias 0 


6 10 
8 0 

0 7 
0 6 


. ... 0 


Senna.. 


lb. Old — 


0 

0 1 
0 5 
4 5 5 
14 0 
8 0 


0 9 3 
O 9 10 


0 5 0 
0 9 6 


Middling Ditto 

— Ordinary Ditto .. ... 0 3 

cwt. 9 0 

Safflower cwt. 4 0 

Sago < wt. 9 0 

S-iltpeire, Refined cwt. 9 7 

Silk. Bengal 6k..ii» lb. 0 19 

— Ditto While 

China..... ' 0 

— — Organzine ' 

SpiCc'S, Cinnamon lb. 0 10 

— Cloves ^ 

Mace 

— Nutmegs 

— Ginger cwi, 

Pepprr, Bl3ck .... lb. 0 0 

White 0 0 

Sugar, Veliow cwi, ' IS 

~ White « 

— Brown ' 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 » 

0 9 

3 
9 
9 

4 
9 
4 


8 

5 

3 10 


L. t. do 

1 15 O 
1 10 
9 5 O 

' 7 10 O 


— 0 8 6 

— 074 

— O 5 II 


9 — 
0 — 


C — 
9 — 
6 — 


Congou . 


- . Souchong 0 

— Campoi 0 

... Twankay 0 

Pekoe - 0 

Hvson Skin 0 

— r Hvion 0 

— Gunpowder 0 f 

Tortoiseshell 0 19 

Woods, Saui.ders Red. .ton U 0 


0 14 U 

1 11 O 


0 — 990 
0 — 900 
0 — 300 


I 9 1 
9 6 0 
0 114 

0 10 6 
0 6 0 
3 15 O 


9 10 
1 19 


0 3 

0 4 

0 5 
0 4 

0 6 

0 5 

1 6 

n 11 


T 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Taetdas, 4 Febnar^^Prompt 95 Aptd 
PnviUfe and Private I rade. — Oandannocs- 

Shawls— Choppa$—Silks-Nankecns—Bel^!e«*— 

lintdoths— Sllempores — Blue Cloth*— Madras 
HandkcrchKff*. 

0% Tueeday, ll jPefcruafy— 9 
Company'*.— Black and Wh-te P^per-Cmna- 
won-Sloves-Mace — Nutmeg* — Oil ofC mna- 
mnn. Nutmegs and Mace-Saltpcire. 1,900 tons. 

Private.Trade, Pntilege, and Lieeneed.-Gall- 
nuts— Red Saunders 

1,“'' ^ ,1 3' , . , rtoiseshell— 

f . • —Lae Dye— 

* ‘ I S inger-Car- 

j , , , s. Blower— Soy 

* » ’•■ I * , — Catnpbire 

' ' ‘ ■ V . I lanes — sced- 

I .s' I . ^ rs — Mace— 

' ice-AIoc- 


at the East-India House. 

Gum Animi-Elephant.’Tecth-Donltchie Dye— 
IJorseSkins— SaltDetre— Goat Skins, undressed— 
KidSkms, dressed. 

Property ijf Ceylon Gormim«il.— OH of Ciima- 
mon. 

Ob Friday, 21 F< bntnry— Prompt 23 May, 
Co/«/>OHy’s.— Sugar-Coffee. 

On Tueeday, 4 ittlircb— Prompt 30 Mery- 
Tea Bohea, 500,000 bs —Congou and Campoi, 
4,300^600— Pe/<oe and Souchong. 150 000 — Twan- 
kav, **850,000 — Hysun Skin, 1 00,000 — Hyson, 
3^,000— Total, inc.uding Piivaie-Tiade, 6,150,000 
lbs. 

On Monday, 10 March— Prompt 6 Jme. 
Compaasi'i.— Na keen Cloth. 984,903 P»ece^ 
Bengal Piece Goods, viz.— Muslins, ’:,564— ^lU- 
coe-., 'JO, 351 — Prohibiied, 49,67*. — Coast Piece 
Goods. VIZ.— Callicoes, 168,899 —Mushns, 999— 
P ohibited, ll>475. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 


By iceoanls fro« Bengal, dated late in ^gast. 
it appear, a considerable improreoient had taken 
place in tlie Company’. 6 per cent, l^n Paper, 
the disenunt tbercan being bat two aad a nsit per 

C WI, 


The exchange on Lon^O" i*? 

Si. 7d. to ai. M. for Billi at » month, .wht or i s 
moiiihs date, but there appeate^-a tendency to a 

B. medley. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — Allow me through means 
of your useful miscellany, to call 
Ihe attention of the public to a 
department of the mercantile in- 
terests of the country, of undeni- 
able importance to the general 
prosperity. The lamentable de- 
pression under which our com- 
merce and manufactures at present 
labour, is felt by no other branch 
in a greater, or perhaps in so great 
a degree as in the Silk Trade. The 
sales of British manufactured silk 
during the last twelvemonth, did 
not exceed one half of those of 
ISid. There is no doubt, but that 
the complicated .pressure operative 
upon the general body' of the peo- 
ple, tends in a considerable degree 
to check the demand for Silk 
goods. But still I apprehend, the 
peculiar and unexampled difficul- 
ties of this hfranch of commerce 
may be elucidated, by an explana- 
tion of their originating cause. 

Impressed with a wise cosivic- 
tion of its vital connection, I might 
almost say identity with national 
prosperity, it has always been a 
ruling principle with His Majesty’s 
Government, to encourage A.e 
industry of British, manufacturers, 
by leaving the raw material in each 
Asiatic Journ — No. XV. 


branch free, or nearly free from 
duty. The Silk Trade was how- 
ever excepted ; . on this it was 
thought proper, that heavy and con- 
tinually augmented duties should 
be imposed; owing to the peculiar 
circumstances in which British 
commerce was placed by the late 
war, the ill effects of this excep- 
tion were not brought into opera- 
tion. Tlio British merchant was 
not only en.abled to monopolise al- 
most exclusively the foreign mar- 
ket, but the injurious introduction 
of foreign wrought goods to home 
consumption, was prevented ; with 
such advantages the capital en- 
gaged in the organization of new 
establishments, was continually re- 
ceiving acce.s.sions to a degree 
which promised the fairest results. 
The Silk Manufacture was rapidly 
extending itself over the whole 
kingdom, mills and machinery had 
risen up in almost every county, 
furnish ng the means of healthful 
employment and comfortable sub- 
sistence to many thousands, and 
bringing to the revenue large sums, 
collected with little trouble, and 
without a single attempt at fraud 
or evasion ; thus was obtained for 
the Silk Manufacture a niitienal 
Von. III. 2 F 
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importance, similar to that of the 
Cotton, Woollen or Linen Trade. 

Such were the prosperous cir- 
cumstances of this branch of our 
industry, when the ports of Europe 
were again set free from political 
restraints, and the continental 
manufacturer was again enabled to 
meet his British rival, and to meet 
him on terms so advantageous, as 
to leave him no judicious hope in 
the competition. Can it be ex- 
pected that foreigners, fostered 
and encouraged by their govern- 
ments, by an almost, if not alto- 
gether, total exemption from im- 
posts and duties, will find an}’ 
difficulty in excluding our coun- 
trymen, whose exertions are bur- 
thened with a government charge, 
amounting to 3s. 6d. per lb. on 
raw silk, and Hs. 7d. on orga- 
nized silk, which is again further 
increased to 20 or 21, by the addi- 
tion of profit and commission, and 
the several duties on the various 
articles required in dying, dressing, 
and other preparations for the 
market ? What effectual relief is it 
possible for the bounties on expor- 
tation to afford the British trader, 
who has to contend with the accu- 
mulated pressure of these high 
charges, direct and indirect ? The 
demand for home consumption suf- 
fers likewise in an equal degree 
from the same cause, for while the 
heavy duty offers a bounty to the 
smuggler, the consequent high 
price of the article prevents, or at 
least diminishes the purchase of 
British Silks by the middle classes, 
who always in this country consti- 
tute the bulk of consumers. 

Were however the present du- 
ties reduced, the benefit would be 
great and immediate. May it not 
be hoped, that the skill and capital 
of the British manufacturer, would 
in such case enable him to com- 
pete successfully with his foreign 
rival ? while the cost of the article 
being also reduced to the home 
consumer, the use of different silk 
goods would he greatly extended, 
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and would again be applied to the 
purpose of furniture, &c. 

The trade in the raw silks of 
Bengal, is acknowledged to be of 
the first consequence to the East- 
India Company, and very' import- 
ant to that settlement. It cannot 
be doubted, that the most benefi- 
cial resultswould ensuefrora there- 
d action of the present high duties, as 
any stimulus given to the silk ma- 
nufacture here, would necessarily 
increase and improve the sales of 
raw silk, by the increase and ex- 
tension of sale consequent on the 
adoption of such a concession, 
which would evidently be made 
without any real sacrifice of re- 
venue, as the reduced duty thus ex- 
tended in its operation, would yield 
as large an aggregate amount. 
Important as these considerations 
undoubtedly are, in a national point 
of view, the advantages which 
would result to the East-India 
Company, from the adoption of 
the measure herein recommended, 
may be made I apprehend not less 
apparent. During the discussions 
which took place on the last re- 
newal of their Charter, it was 
stated, in the printed papers which 
were then circulated, that large 
advances were necessarily made 
from the Company’s commercial 
funds in England, to defray charges 
on account of the territory in 
India; and by a clause in the SSd 
of the King, provision is made 
that a sum equal thereto, shall in 
each and every year be issued in 
India, for the purpose of the Com- 
pany’s China and India investment. 
The participation of foreigners in 
the India trade, and the successful 
rivalry of similar manufactures in 
this country, necessarily interfere 
with the demand for articles of 
Indian produce and manufacture 
at the Company’s sales, and par- 
ticularly with the formerly staple 
article of piece goods. Great 
difficulty must thus attend the in- 
vesting annually the amount of 
these territorial charges, in sale- 
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able commodity. If, therefore, 
the beneficial consequences pre- 
dicted from lowering the duty on 
Raw Silk should be realised, and 
of which there appears to me no 
reason to doubt, the advantages 
to the Company must be most 
important. By extending the im- 


portation of raw silk from India, 
a means of profitably investing 
the territorial payments will be 
provided, the proprietors’ dividend 
more effectually secured, and 
finally the prosperity of the Indian 
empire materially promoted. 

Mercator. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The Asiatic Journal is a 
•work which has long been a desi- 
deratum in British literature, and 
judging by the numbers that 
have already appeared, promises 
ultimately to succeed in all the ob- 
jects proposed in the prospectus, 
or of which such a publication is 
capable. The domestic policy and 
events affecting our countrymen in 
India are more uncertain and un- 
known, thanof those in any other of 
our foreignpossessions,and thisis to 
be attributed chiefly to the pruden- 
tial rules, which controul the public 
press. Such a work as yours there- 
fiore, is certain of obtaining many 
promoters and more readers. — lam 
induced to address you now on the 
subject of the Madras Military 
Fund, (of which I am a member) 
an institution of the greatest con- 
cern and interest to every military 
servant on that establishment, and 
matured after years of fruitless at- 
tempts by the joint zealous exer- 
tions of the lamented late Major- 
Gen. Agnew and Colonel Wilkes. 
The principal objects of it are, 
first, to obviate the almost daily 
recurrence of applications to our 
private benevolence, in behalf of 
widows and families of deceased 
officers, left destitute, by ensuring 
them a certain and ample provi- 
sion, and to assist officers, other- 
wise unprovided, with the means 
of returning to Europe for their 
health. Such objects, I need 
scarcely add, met the general sup- 
port of the army, and have obtain- 
ed stability and permanencjr, if 
not shaken, by the improndent 


acts of the managers at Madras, 
who are composed of the Staff, 
and other officers generally resi- 
dent at the presidenc}'. By the 
25th article of the Regulations, it 
is expressly enacted, that “ all 
property belonging to the Madras 
Military Fund shall be vested in 
the Hon. Company's Securities 
and hitherto it has been strictly 
adhered to, not only with the 
funds in India, but virtually, with 
that part remitted for the payment 
of pensions in England, amount- 
ing perhaps nearly to eight or ten 
thousand pounds annually, by en- 
trusting its disbursement to a re- 
spectable officer of the East-India 
House, approved and sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors ; there- 
by, affording not an ideal, but real 
security and protection, and an 
easy access for payment. The mo- 
ney, I believe, was vested in the 
Bank of England, and to the cre- 
dit of Mr. Rundall, it must be ad- 
mitted, that he conducted the 
whole of the business, from the 
commencement, with the greatest 
regularity and correctness ; — what 
then can be the cause for the mo- 
ney being now vested in a private 
Banking House, and the payment 
delegated to a private banker late- 
ly returned from Madras ? until 
some valid reasons are given, (and 
from my knowledge of parties at 
Madras) I fear such are wanting, 
I can only reflect on the evident 
breach of the regulations, and the 
danger to be apprehended from 
such a precedent. We all know, 
and particularly the people in In- 
2 F 2 
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dia, too well know, the frailty of 
Banking Houses — private persons 
may have inducements to resort to 
them, but the trustees of a public 
fund, can never be defended in 
such a measure. If it has been 
found necessary to remove Mr 
Rundall from this administration, 
why was not a brother officer, a 
subscriber also, a man with a wife 
and large family, who had been obli- 
ged to quit India, for his health, 
who had canvassed and obtained 
the votes of the whole army for the 
succession, why, I say, was not 
this officer appointed ? Being a 
strictly honourable, deserving man, 
and in every way competent ; sure- 
ly, the objects of the institution 
would have been better met, whilst 


acting under the control of the 
Court of Directors, his appoint- 
ment would not have created alarm 
and apprehension in the minds of 
the subscribers at large. The 
Hon. Company with its accustom- 
ed liberality cherishes this fund, 
hy an annual donation of two 
thousand pounds ; should however, 
that munificent and important pa- 
tron signify displeasure at this un- 
accountable act of the managers 
b}' withdrawing such assistance, 
however much it would be felt and 
regretted, still, if it tend to teach 
the managers how far they have 
forgotten their duty to their con- 
stituents, it may prove an even- 
tual benefit. 

A Madras Officer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The Missionary Intelli- 
gence in your last number, cannot 
fail to be particularly acceptable 
to the generality of your readers, 
as containing authentic intelligence 
from the highly respectable Mr- 
Corrie, on whose established zeal 
and abilities, strict veracity, and 
local knowledge, every reliance 
may be placed ; as also in the very 
intelligent report from the Abbe 
Dubois to the Archdeacon of Bom- 
bay, in the second report of the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, 
as illustrative of the manners, cus- 
toms, and state of society among 
the native Christians on the western 
side of Briti-sh India. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, the 
territorial revenue received by the 
East Iridia Company from British 
India, exceeds twelve millions 
sterling per annum, from which 
sum a few hundred pounds might 
apparentl}' be spared annually, to 
raise the Christian character in the 
eyes of the natives ; for I can 
hardly be brought to believe, that 
gentlemen of such elevated Chris- 
tian character as the late Chair- 


man, and many others, now in 
the Direction, can be desirous 
of suffering eight hundred thou- 
sand native Christians to con- 
tinue the vilest of all other classes, 
by their horrid debaucheries, when 
a few respectable missionaries might 
lead them into the way of truth, 
righteousness, morality, and chear- 
ful industry, in their respective 
callings. 

The AbbeDubois states,that the 
native Christians are ingreatwantoi’ 
European missionaries, as from the 
long unsettled state of Europe, few 
had arrived for many years ; and 
the zeal of the Neophites (converts 
in the language of the Romish 
church) was consequently much 
slackened for want of that pas- 
toral care and attention requisite 
in every country, but more par- 
ticularly in British India, where 
precept, as well as example, is so 
necessary to check the propensity 
to vice among this race, who have 
hitherto been considered as the 
refuse of society. 

Surely, therefore, the East-Indie 
Company, with their usual liber- 
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ality. as rulers of sixty millions of 
British Asiatic subjects, ought not 
to object to pay one respectable 
missionary for every district, where 
a Collector of Revenue resides. 
The good man (having previously 
studied the peculiar language of 
the country) might be placed under 
the immediate superintendence of 
this civil servant, to prevent any 
improper interference with the es- 
tablished customs of the other na- 
tives, when, by a modest and ap- 
propriate conduct in the manage- 
ment of a school for the instruc- 
tion of youth, he might gradually 
effect a reform in their morals, and 
thereby lay the foundation for 
the pure doctrines of Christi- 
anity, of w'hich the Neophites are 
equally ignorant at present, as the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, before 
the arrival of missionaries in that 
distant land. 

Bibles in every Asiatic language 
have certainly been distributed at 
an enormous expence throughout 
British India ; but for want of that 
information which the respectable 
Mr. Corrie could have granted, 
and W'hich he is so well calculated 
to give, the sums hitherto ex- 
pended have been of little avail ; 
for we cannot expect a child to un- 
derstand Horace, without being 
initiated in the rudiments of the 
Latin grammar. 
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A missionary in British India 
must expect nearly the same diffi- 
culties as St. Paul experienced with 
the Jews and Gentiles, the Mu- 
salmans being desirous of retaining 
the ceremonies of the Muhammad- 
an law, and have an aversion to 
the Hindus, while the latter are 
particularly attached to the super- 
stitious rites of their idolatrous 
worship. 

The learned Orientalist, Mr. 
Colebrooke, being in London, 
might possibly be induced to favour 
the well. wishers to the missionary 
cause in this country, with his 
sentiments as to the establishment 
of a particular cast of Protestant 
Christians, (as Gura Govind did 
for the Sikhs), with a few primary 
rules for their good government, 
founded in the Levitical law, as 
analogous to Asiatic customs, 
wherein expulsion from the cast 
should be awarded against the 
drinkers of spirituous liquors and 
eaters of swine’s flesh, for reasons 
which are obvious to every person 
who has ever resided in British 
India. 

When a solid foundation is thus 
laid, under the auspices of those 
who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, the missionary 
cause will prosper, and that it may 
do so, is the hearty prayer and 
wish of MoDEBATIOlf. 


SHORT ACCOCNT 

OF THF, 

PRESENT MODE OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 

IN HINDU SCHOOLS. 

(From Taylor's trnnslution of the Lilaoati, a work irhich howeeer (lesiraile such an 
occurrence must be to the literati and mathematicians , ice hare not yet learned 
is likely to be reprinted in Etsrope.) 

Arithmetical science, as taught in the elementary rules of addition, snbstraction, 
Lilavati, is confined exclusirety to the multiplication, and division, together with 
Jyotisis or astronomers. At school one or two examples of the rule of three, 
children are taught little beyond the four and of interest. In the method of teach- 
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ing these rules, however, there is some- 
thing peculiar, an account of which may 
he not altogether uninteresting to those 
who are fond of observing the various 
modes of calculation practised in different 
countries. 

As the instruction received at Hindu 
Schools is almost entirely confined to 
arithmetic, a few additional remarks will 
he sufficient to convey a general and pret- 
ty accurate idea of the education afforded 
to Hindu children. The following ac- 
count being founded chiefly upon infor- 
mation received from natives of the Mah- 
ratta country and of Guzerat, and on ob- 
servations made during visits to schools 
kept by inhabitants of those countries, 
must be regarded in some measure as lo- 
cal. At the same time, the conversations 
which I have had with people from differ- 
ent and remote parts both of Hindustan, 
and the Peninsula, leave little doubt that, 
in the general featuies, it will be found 
to correspond with the plan adopted 
throughout the whole of India. 

On joining the school the young pupil 
perfomis the pati pujc, or worship of the 
writing board, in the following manner. 
The boardwhicliis about twelveinhces long 
and eight broad, is first covered with gn- 
lal,* on witich is drawn the figure of S«v 
taswati the goddess of learning ; it is tlien 
covered with perfume, rice, flowers, sugar, 
beetle-nut and leaf, cocoa-nut, &c. and 
near it are placed a lighted taper of in- 
cense, and also a burning lamp scented 
with camphor, all of which are presented 
to the master along with a small sum 
of money and turband, or some simitar 
present, suitable to the condition of 
the parent or relation of the child. 
Tlie rice, flowers, betel-nut, &c. arc 
distributed by the master among the 
children of the school. Trifling presents 
are also made to such brahmans as may 
attend upon the iKcasion. The scholar 
then prostrates himself before the writing 
board, which is supposed to represent the 
goddess Saraswati, and the master writes 
the words ‘‘ Sri Ganesayaiiaraa” — ‘ reve- 
rence to Gauttsa, the god of wisdom 
“ Om” — the mystic name of god; after 

* Gulal is fiour dyed of purple colour. The 
forms of the figures or letters are traced with a 
wooden style which dieplactng the sand or colour- 
ed flour leaves exposed the white ground which 
had prcTioufly been formed with a kind of pipe 
clay. 


which he puts a reed pen into the scho- 
lar’s hand, and directs it afew times over 
the forms of the letters. 

Having performed these preliminary ce- 
remonies, which are supposed to have a 
mighty influence over his future progress, 
the scholar proceeds to learn first the 
vowels, then the consonants, and finally 
the combinations of the vowels and con- 
sonants. Five or six vowels being writ- 
ten down on the board, he retraces their 
forms by drawing his pen over the charac- 
ters which have been written in the sand, 
until the forms of the letters given in the 
lesson have become so familiar that he can 
write them wifhoaracopy, and pronounce 
their names. In the next lesson five or 
six letters more are put down, which the 
scholar learns to write in the same man- 
ner as before ; and thus he proceeds until 
he have learned to wrke and read the 
whole number of vowels and consonants, 
and the combinations of these letters, in 
the Devanagari alphabet, which, in this 
part of India, is called Balhodh, 

After learning the letters of the alpha- 
bet, the scholar proceeds to the numeral 
figures. A copy of these being written 
down on the lioanl, together with their 
names, he retraces their forms, and at the 
same time pronounces audibly the name 
of each figure, according as was done in 
learning the letters of the alphabet. The 
les.son is thus put down on the board : — 


1 one 

2 don two 

3 tin three 

4 char four 

5 panch five 

6 saha six 

7 sath seven 

8ath..,,. eight 

y now nine 

lOdaha ten. 


After writing these figures, and repeat- 
ing their names, until he is able to write 
them even when no written lesson is placed 
in his view, the scholar is then taught to 
put down and read the figures as far as one 
hundred, in the following manner : — ^ 

11 before one is eleven 

12 one before two is twelve, and so on. 

This species of enumeration being ac- 
quired, the scholar proceeds to the multi- 
plication table called Pare. In the Rlah- 
rata schools, this table consists in mufti- 
phing ten numbers as far as thirty, and 
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in Guzerati schools in multiplying ten 
numbers as far as one hundred. 

After this, the scholar is taught three 
tables, in which fractional parts are mul- 
tiplied by whole numbers. 

After learning to multiply in this man- 
ner, the scholar proceeds to the tables of 
weights and measures. 

Having committed to memory the mul- 
tiplication tables, and also the tables of 
weights and measures, which are the 
ground work of his future arithmetical 
practice, the scholar next proceeds to 
what is termed mihtme, which signifies 
adding. 

It has been alreaily remarked, that in 
going through all these operations the 
scholar speaks in a loud singing tone. An 
European would naturally suppose that 
this practice must produce great confu- 
sion, and distract the mind of each scho- 
lar. In the Hindu schools, however, it 
does not seem to have this effect ; but, 
on the contrary, this audible repetition 
appears to keep up the scholar’s attention, 
and to fix his mind firmly on the subject 
about which he is employed. It also af- 
fords the teacher means of observing when 
any one is idle and inattentive to his les- 
son ; and by connecting the sound with 
tlie thing signified, the calculator may 
perform the operation by a kind of mecha- 
nical process. Besides, it takes away the 
idea of mental exertion, and converts the 
exercises at school into a kind of play 
and amusement. 

Before the scholars are dismissed in the 
evening, it is usual to repeat the different 
multiplication tables in the following 
manner : — 

All the scholars stand up, when one of 
them, by directions of the master, takes 
his station in front, and goes through the 
different tables with a loud voice, all the 
other scholars repeating after him at once. 
The boy who is the greatest proficient is 
generally chosen to take the lead ; but at 
other times the master selects one of the 
younger boys, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther he be able to go through the tables 
with accuracy. This proves no small in- 
centive to each boy to make himself mas- 
ter of these tables, as any failure in this 
conspicuous situation is accompanied wdth 
great disgrace. 

The multiplication tables being thus 
daily repeated are fixed indelibly on the 


mind of the scholar ; and in this way he 
acquires a facility in performing arithme* 
tical operations off hand, which frequent- 
ly astonishes an European observer. For 
instance, I have often heard a series of 
pretty intricate questions, involving frac- 
tious and the Rule of Three, put to half a 
dozen of boys, one question being put to 
the first boy, another to the second, and. 
so on in succession ; and by the time that 
a question had been given to the last boy, 
the first boy would answer the one which 
bad been put to him, immediately after 
which the second boy would answer his 
question ; and thus it went through the 
whole ; so that in the course of two mi- 
nutes, six different questions would be 
put to as many boys, and answered by 
them with the utmost correctness. 

The children learn to write and cipher 
on a board covered with sand or brick 
dust, and the letters or figures are traced 
with a reed, or small wooden style, which 
the scholar is permitted to hold in what- 
ever ntanner he finds most convenient. 
In the more advanced stages, however, 
and when the arithmetical operations ex- 
tend to some length, I have observed in 
the schools here, that they paint the board 
with a black ground, and then write upon 
it witli a mixture of chalk and water. 
This occupies much less room than in 
writing upon sand, is less liable to oblite- 
ration, and at the same time shews the 
figures in a plain and distinct form. 

In the system of education thus briefly 
detailed, several very judicious arrange- 
ments will be noticed, both In regard to 
economy, and as to saving of time. 

First, by writing upon a board cohered 
with sand, there is saved the expense of 
paper, ink, and pens. 

Secondly, writing andreading are taught 
together, instead of being made different 
branches of instruction. While tracing 
the forms of the letters or figures, the 
scholar at the same time repeats their 
names, a practice which is followed also 
when he proceeds to ciphering. 

Thirdly, the scholar is taught the ef- 
fect of placing one or more figures before 
another, and thus Icams to distinguish 
between the nature of this position and 
the result of adding numbers together, a 
distinction which often puzzles beginners 
to whom it has not been cjtfcfnliy point- 
ed out. 
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But what chiefly distinguishes tlie Hio- 
Oq schools is the plan of instruction by 
the scholars themselves. Wlieii u boy 
joins the school, he is immediately put 
under the tuitiou and care of one who is 
more advanced iu knowledge, and whose 
duty it is to give lessons to his young pu- 
pil, to assist him in learning, and to re- 
port his behaviour and progress lo the 
master. The scholars are not chissed as 
with us, but are generally paired off, each 
pair consistiitg of an instructor and a pu- 
pil. These pairs are so ai ranged that a 
boy less advanced may sit next lo one 
who has made greater progress, and fioiii 
whom he receives assistance and instruc- 
tion. Wlien, however, several of the 
elder boys liave made considerable and 
nearly equal progress, they arc seated to- 
gether in one line, and receive their in- 
structions directly from the master. 

This plan of getting the older bojs, and 
these who are more advanced, to assist 
those who are less advanced and younger, 
greatly lessens the burden imposed upon 
the master, whose duty, according to this 
system, is not to furnish instruction to 
each individual schol.ir, hut to superin- 
tend the whole, and .*<60 tiiat eves y one 
does his duly. If the younger boy does 


MOtlearuhisiesaous withsufRcient promp- 
titude and e^;actnc^s, his instructor re- 
ports him to the nHslcr, who etiquiies 
into the case, orders the pupil to repeat 
befoie him what he has Icariit, and pu- 
uishes him if he has been idle or negli- 
gent. A'« the master usually gives Icsson.s 
to the older scholars only, he has sufficient 
leisure to exercise a vigilant superintend- 
aiice over the whole school, and by cast- 
ing his eyes about continually, or walking 
up and down, ami enquiring into the ju’O- 
giess made by each pupil under Ins in- 
structoi, he maintains strict discipline, 
anil keeps every one upon the alert 
throm,di expectation of being called upon 
to repeat his lesson. 

The arithmetical lessons aie written 
down at full length. Thus in giving a 
case of additroii, substraction, multipli- 
cation, division, or the rule of three, the 
whole proces.s is set down in figure.^, 
aud the scholar goes over it on another 
part of the board, repeating the ditrerent 
steps in a loud voice as has been already 
noticed. After each lesson has been gone 
over till it be committed to memory, it is 
rubbed out, and then written down by 
the 'icholar himself without an} a'sdstaiice. 


HISTORY 

OF 

THf: coccus LACC.U, OR LAC INSECT. 

By the late Dr. Kerr. 


The head and trunk of this insect form 
one uniform, oval, compressed, red body, 
of the shape and magnitude of a very 
small louse, consisting of twelve tra!i«!- 
verse ring.s ; the back i-* cariuatc, the sides 
arc sharp and alatc; the l>el]y is flat; 
antennal, two filiform, truncated, diverg- 
iuit half the leiiuth of the body, each 
^ending off two, often three delicate 
diverging hairs, longer than the an- 
teniiaD ; the mouth and eyes could not be 
■'cen with a common watch-maker’s mag- 
nifier. 

The tail is a little white point, sending 
off two horizontal hairs as l(Ji% as the 
body. 

■progres.sion is performed by three pair 
of limbs, half the length of the aiffmal. 


forming rectangles at tlie edge of tite 
trunk; the iiansveise rings of the body 
are capable of a little motion. 

I have often observed the birth of those 
insects, but could never sec any with 
wines, nor could I find any di'^tinction of 
sexes, unless that trivial difference of the 
antennae. Their connubial rites they 
aRo kept a secret from me : nature and 
analogy seem to point out a deficiency in 
my obsenations, possibly owing to the 
minuteness of the object, and want of 
proper glasses. 

The insect is produced by the parent 
in the months of November and Decem- 
ber; they traverse tlie branches of the 
trees upon which they were produced for 
some tiinCy and then fix themselves upon 
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die succulent extremities of the young 
branches, sometimes upon the petioles of 
the leaves, but never on the trunk, or 
large branches, probably on account of 
the rigidity of their cuticle, and deficiency 
©f juice. 

By the middle of January they arc all 
fixed in their proper situations; they ap- 
pear as plump as before, but shew no 
other signs of life. The liinhs, antenna?, 
aud sita? of the tail are no longer to be 
seen around the edges ; tliey are environ- 
ed with a spified, sub-pellucid liquid, 
which seems to glue them to the bianch ; 
it is the gradual accumulation of this 
liquid which forms a strong and compleat 
castle for each insect, and is what is called 
gum lac, so useful to the arts of men, 
as well as the preservation of tiiis valua- 
ble insect, 

1 had no opportunity of seeing the 
operations of this insect, from the 25th 
of January until tlte 16th of .March, when 
the cells were completely formed over the 
insect ; they had the appearance of an 
oval, or ratlior subrotund, smooth red 
bag without life, about the size of a small 
cochineal insect, emarginated at the ob- 
tuse end, full of a beautiful red liquid, 
seemingly contained in cellulae, as in the 
albumen ovi. At this time the young In- 
}<ects cannot be distlnguislied in the tiunl. 
Here again there U a blank in nj> ob-ci- 
rations; I did not see tlic inject uniil 
November, when the cells and iii'.ecls 
were at their full size; and we find a 
vast number of little oblong red bodies, 
intermixed with the red fluid of the 
mother ; these are the young oft'spring, 
each enveloped in its proper membrane ; 
when all the red liquid is expended, they 
throw off their membraneous coverings, 
and pierce a liole through the si<!e of the 
mother, and superior part of the cell, and 
walk off one by one to a distant part of 
the branch, leaving their exuviae behind, 
which is that wliite substance found in the 
empty cells of the sticklac. 

Those insects are the parasitic inhabi- 
tants of three different trees, viz. — 

1st. Ficus Religiosa, Bengali Pipnl, 
Angiice Banian tree.— 2d, Ficus Bengal- 
ensis, in Bengali Bhur, Angiice Banian 
tree. — ^'fUe third is a valuable tree called 
Pros or Pras by the natives. 

ITie insects fix themselves so close to- 
gether, and in such numbers, that 1 ima- 
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giiie only one in six can have room enough 
to complete her cell ; the others die, and 
are eat up by various inserts. The 
extreme branches appear as if they were 
covered with a red dust, and their sap 
so mucli exhausted, that they generally 
wither, pi-oducc no fruit, and the leaves 
drop, or turn to a dirty black colour. 
The in>ects are transported, 1 imagine, 
by birds ; if they perch upon these 
branches they must carry off a num- 
ber of tlio^e insects upon their feet, to 
the next tree they rest upon. It is worth 
observing, that these fig-trees, when 
wounded, droj> a milky juice, which in- 
stantly coagulates into a viscid, ropy sub- 
stance, which, hardened in the open air, 
is similar to the cell of the coccus laccae. 
The natives boil this fig milk with oils 
into a bitdliine which will hold peacocks 
or the largest birds ; in the same manner 
a red medicinal gum is produccil from the 
wounded prass tree, so similar to the 
gum lac, that it may readily be taken for 
the same substance; hence it is probable 
that those insects have little trouble 
in animalizing the sap of these plants in 
the formation of their cells. 

The gum lac is said to be produced 
from the her or beyer tree, whicli is fre- 
quent in this countn’, it is the rhamnus 
jnjnb.i LInna?a,(»r jujube tree ; Iwillnot 
dcjiy the fact, but uhat has been shewn 
to me as such, was a substance very 
different fioiu ilie lac : there is a fung- 
ous excrescence frequently grows from 
the small brandies of this tree, the little 
tender granulations of which are at first 
covered with a red bloom, which soon 
turns black, and neither contains insects, 
lac, nor colour, that ever I could find, 
even with the utmost care in my inqui- 
ries. TItis tree is much frequented by 
ants, flies, and various insects, which 
destroy the flowers, leaves and frnit; 
this mistake has probably led Bontins, 
fatlier Tachard, and their copiers into 
error. 

The lac of this country is principally 
found upon the irocultivated mountains 
on both sides of the Ganges, where boiHfr* 
tifui nature has produced it in such prodi- 
gious abundance, that was tl» cwwump^ 
tion ten times greater the m^kets night 
be suj^Ued by this nainate hweet I The 
only trouble in procuring the lac, is in 
breaking down the branches, and carrying 
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the sticks to market ; the present price in 
Dacca is about twelve shillings the hun- 
dred weight, and it is brought from the 
distant country of Asam I The best lac 
is of a deep red colour; if it is pale and 
pierced at the top the value diminishes, 
because the insects have left their cells, 
and consequently, they can be of no use 
as a dye or colour, but probably they are 
better for varnishes. 

The insect and its cell, has gone under 
the various names of gum lac, lac tree, 
in Bengali, lac sand; by the English it is 
distinguished into, — 1. Stick lac; which 
is the natural state from which all the 
others are formed 2. seed lac, is the 
cells separated from the sticks; — 3. lump 
lac, is seed lac liquified hy fire, and 
formed into cakes;— 4. Shell lac, is the 
cells liquified, strained, and formed into 
thin transparent lamins in the following 
manner; — separate the cells from the 
branches, break them into small pieces, 
throw them into a tub of water for one 
day ; wash off the red water and dry the 
cells, and with them fill a cylindiical tube 
of cotton cloth, two feet long and an incli 
anrl a half diameter, tie both ends, turn 
tlie bag above achaicoal fire; as the lac 
liquifies twist the bag, and when a suffi- 
cient quantity has transuded the poies of 
the cloth, lay it upon a smooth junk of 
plantain tree (rausa paradisiaca Linnsei) 
and with a ^t^ip of the plantain leaf draw 
if into a thin lamina, take it off while 
flexible, for in a minute it will be hard 
and brittle ; the value of shell lac is ac- 
cording to its transparency. 

This is one of the most useful insects 
yet discovered, to Europeans or natives. 
The natives consume a great quantity of 
shell lac in making ornamental rings, 
painted and gilded in various tastes, to 
decorate the black arms of the ladies, 
and formed into beads, spiral and linked 
chains for necklaces, and other ornaments 
for the hair. 

Take a stick and heat 
one end of it upon a charcoal fire, put 
upon it a few leaves of the shell lac, 
softened above the fire ; keep alternately 
heating and adding more shell lac, until 
you have got a mass of three or four 
pounds of liquified shell lac * upon the 
end of your stick; knead this upon a 

* In this manaer lump lac is formed from seed 

Uc. 


wetted board, with three ounces of levi- 
gated cinnabar ; form it into cylindrical 
pieces, and to give them a polish, rub 
them while hot with a cotton cloth. 

Japanning . — Take a lump of shell lac, 
prepared in the manner of sealing-w’ax, 
with whatever colour you please ; fix it 
upon the end of a stick ; heat the polished 
wood over a charcoal fire, and rub it over 
with half melted lac, and polish by rub- 
bing it even with a piece of folded plan- 
tain leaf held in the hand, heating the 
lac, and adding more as occasion re- 
quires; their figures are formed by lac 
charged with various colours, in the 
same manner. 

In ornamenting their gods and religious 
houses, &c. they make use of very thin 
beat lead, which they cover with various 
varnishes, made of lac charged with co- 
lours ; they prepare them, it is said, with 
allum and tamarinds ; the leaf of lead 
is laid upon a smooth iron heated by fire 
below, while the varnish is spreading upon 
it ; to imitate gold leaf they add turme- 
rick to the varnish. This art is only 
know'n to the women of a few families. 

Cntlfir's Grindstones . of Ganges 
sand tliree parts, of seed lac w’ashed one 
part; mix them over the fiic ju an earthen 
pot, and form the mass into the shape of a 
grindstone, leaving a square hole in the 
centre; fix it on an axis, with liquified 
lac; heat the stone moderately, and by 
turning the axis you nmy easily form it 
into an exact orbicular shape ; polishing 
grindstones are made only of such of the 
sand as will pass easily through muslin, 
in the proportion of two parts sand to 
One of lac. This sand is found at Raja- 
mahai ; it is composed of small, regular, 
crystaline particles, tinged red with iron 
two parts, to one of the black magnetic 
sand described by Miischenbrook. 

The stone-cutters make their grind- 
stones of a crystalline stone with black 
iron specks (corund) beat into pow- 
der, and mixed with lac, in the same 
proportions as with the sand ; the coarse 
for cutting, and the sifted powder for 
polishing. These grind-stones cut down 
iron very fast, and when they want to 
increase its power, they throw sand upon 
it, and let it occasionally touch the edge 
of a vitrified brick. The same composi- 
tion is formed upon sticks for cutting 
stoues, shells, &c. by the baud. 
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Painting . — Take one gallon of the red 
liquid, from the first washing of shell 
lac, strain it through a cloth, boil it for a 
short time, then add half an ounce of 
soap earth ffoS'^il alkali); boil an hour 
more, and add three ounces powdered 
load (a straw coloured bark) ; boil a 
short time, let it stand one night, and 
strain next day ; evaporate three quarts 
of milk without cream to two quarts, 
upon a sh)w fire, cm die it with sour 
milk, and let it stand for a day or two ; 
then mix it with the red liquid above 
mentioned ; strain them through a cloth, 
add to the mixture an ounce and a half of 
allum, and the juice of eight or ten 
lemons ; mix the whole, and throw it 
into a cloth bag strainer. The blood of 
the insect forms a coagulum with the 
caseous part of the milk, and remains in 
the bag, while the limpid acid water 
drains from it ; the coagulum is dried in 
the shade, and is used as a red colour in 
painting and colouring. 

Dyeing . — Take one gallon of the red 
liquid prepared as in the preceding page, 
without milk ; to which add three ounces 
of allum ; boil three or four pounds of 
tamarinds in a gallon of water, and strain 
the liquor. 

Light Red . — Mix equal parts of the red 
liquid water and tamarind water over a 
brisk fire; in this mixture dip and wring 
the silk alternately, until it has received a 
proper quantity of the dye. To increase 
the colour increase the proportion of the 
led liquid, and let the silk boil a few 
minutes in the mixture. To make tlje 
silk hold the colour they boil a handful of 
the bark, called Load, in water ; strain tlie 
decoction, and add cold water to it ; dip the 
dyed silk into this liquor several times, 
and then dry the silk. Cotton cloths are 
dyed in this manner, but the dye is not 
so lasting as in silk. 

Spanish The lac colour is pre- 

served by the natives upon flakes of cot- 
ton dipped repeatedly into a strong solu- 
tion of the lac insect in water, and dried. 

Here I ought to have described the 
utilities of this body, as practised by Eu- 
ropeans, but I am not master of the sub- 
ject, and shall be very glad to see it done 
by an abler band. The properties of 
bodies should be as fully described as pos- 
sible, for therein consists the principal 
utility of natural history. The present 
mode of describing natural productions 
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merely as raateriae medicae, pictoriae, &c. 
is in my opinion highly injurious to tlia 
subject, trifling, unbecoming a natural 
historian, and is the cause of a great 
CT'il. 

To be added . — After the grind-stones, 
(he gross remains after making shell lac 
is formed into balls, polished and painted 
for boys and men to play with, as our 
boys do with marbles. Perhaps in this 
consists the secret art of making the Eu- 
ropean marbles. 

kidded after Dying . dye is used 
ill colouring that red powder, with which 
the Hindus bespatter one another in their 
holy festival time. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PRASS TREE. 

Root and The root is large, 

branching, and spongy. There are three 
varieties of this plant, which seem princi- 
pally to depend on the circumstances of 
their situation ; that which grows in the 
rich soil of Bengal is a tree of the first 
magnitude, with a large erect long stem ; 
what grows on the hills seldom rises 
higher than twenty feet ; the other va- 
riety is found in the thick forests, climb- 
ing the Ingbest trees, with a woody stem 
as thick as the arm. 

heaves . — The leaves are alternate and 
ternate, with long petioles ; the lobes are 
ovate, oblique, obtuse, and venose, with 
two short, and the middle petiole long. 

Ftowers . — The flowers are of the pa- 
pilioiiacious kind, large, red, and pendu- 
lous, disposed in crowded, irregular, fasci- 
culated spikes, terminating the young 
brandies; the flowers appear before the 
leaves, 

Caty.v . — The perianthium is a short 
urceolate gibbose, coriaceous, bi-labiate 
tube ; the superior lip is ovate and entire, 
the lower lip tridentate. 

Corolla . — The petals are above two 
inchc.s long, equal, and of a scarlet red 
colour; the starnlard is ovate, acute, and 
reflexed; the wings are lanceolate, acute, 
and lunulate ; the keel is broad, half or- 
biculatc, acute, shut above and bifid 
below. 

Stamina . — llie filaments are diadelpb- 
ous, nine united to the point and one dis- 
tinct ; the aniUeriB are simple and very 
small. 

Pestillum . — The germun is compressed 
and tomentose, with a short pedicle, the 
style is subulate, longer than the fila- 

2 G 2 
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ments; the stigma is simple and ob- 
tuse. 

The ligumeu is about fire 
or six inches long, and two inches broad, 
tomentose, gibbose, deciduous, thin, flex- 
ible, Mid diaphanous every where but at 
the point, where it becomes ligneous, and 
never contains more than one seed ! 

The seed is orbicular, thin, 
compressed, of a red colour, and ab^mt 
an inch in diameter. 

f/A'c.— The petals, as they fall from the 
tree are collected, and are of great use in 
dying red coloiu-s. The natives wound 
the tree to procure a red astringent gum 
(called chunigum) used in medicine ; the 
bark is tough atid is in common use 
as rope and twine. The wood is of a red 
colour, but of no particular excellence. 
The roots are dug up, and cut into junks 


of eight or twelve inches long, bruised 
with wooden mallets, by which means 
they split into longitudinal fibres, like 
hemp, with which they caulk their boats^; 
it ansvveis this purpose very well, being 
very durable in fresh water. The greatest 
part of the gum lac is produced upon 
this tree by a small red coccus. 

Since writing the above, I have beai 
favoured with a sight of the Hortus 3 Ia- 
labaricus, where this plant is described 
under the name of Plaso, vol. vi. p. 29. 
The Malabars ascribe properties to this 
plant very different from the natives of 
this country. The author says the wood 
and leaves are used in their ceiemonies 5 
the fruit in powder expels woims, and 
the bark, with dried ginger, is ‘riven iir 
inorsu viperiuo. 


AN ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE BIDDERY (VIDRI) WARE IN INDIA. 

Benjamin Heyne, M.D. ^ntundht to th<' Hon. East^Imhu Company at ^lafhus. 


Tun Hindoos liiivo siiioc finic n.iior- 
morial not only i-.\edlofl tlu-ir iifidjl'oiir^ 
_ in the man.vtement of iiietaW for useful 
and curious purposes, hut they areoien 
familiarly acquainted with alloys unknown 
to our practical chemists. 

Amonc those in uenera! use tliat liave 
drawn the attention of Euroiieans liviiie 
in India, aic tlie .alloys fur tlie jpiny, ami 
the Biddery ware. 

Tlie gurry is a disk of a cubit and up- 
wards in diameter, about half an incli in 
thickness in the centre, hut decreasing 
towards the circumference, where it is 
scarcely more than oiie-fourtli of an inch. 
It is u.sed to mark the divisions of time, 
by striking it with a wooden mullet. The 
sound is in general remarkably clear, full, 
and loud, when it is jiroperlv managed. 
In common tliey aie 'U'pendod on a trian- 
gular pyramid made of tliree bamboos tied 
togetlicr at top. Tlicy are used in ail 
large citie.s, at tlie cutwai’s choultry, at 
tlie Iiouses and ciitclieri.s of great men, 
at the main guard of every battalion, and 
head-quarteis of every detachment of 
troops. Some commanding officers liave 
them even near their doors, to the annoy- 
ance of their visitors, whose ears are not 


^o liluiitcd and ni'fii-'ilde as tlicii mvii, 
111 sliort, iliey aio llie icgulators of tiini' 
and biMiics.s over all India. ’I'liccvact jini- 
porlion of tlie compomid of wlocii tiny 
are made 1 do not leeollcct, but 1 Ik lieu; 
it is somcnli.it laiiable, as tliegurries are 
piizcd according to tlie places wliere tliey 
have been manufactured. 

The Biddery ware is ii.sed particularly 
for liooka-bottotns, and dishes to hand 
betel about to vi.siiors, wliere more preci- 
ous metals are not attainable. It is of a 
black colour, which never fades, and 
wliicli, if tarnished, may be easily restor- 
ed. To relieve the sable hue it is always 
more or less inlaid with silver. It is 
called Biddery ware from tlie place wlieie 
it n.-is originally, and I believe is still ex- 
clusively, made ; for though the people of 
Bengal have utensils of tliis kind, I liave 
no wlieie seen any new ones for sale, 
nliicli would be the ca.se were lliev manu- 
faclnred there. 

Biddery i.s a large city, about sixty miles 
X.W. from Hyderabad, foriiierly the seat 
of mighty kings, and one of the largest, 
or best places of the Dekau, belonging to 
the Nizam. It is situated on the eastern 
brink of a table-land, which is about 100 
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feet above the level of the surrouuding 
country, and from S. to N. h\x to eight 
miles in diameter. The place is tortified 
has high walls and extensive outworks, 
particularly to the northward ; but whe- 
ther stioiig, or otherwise, I am not com- 
petent to judge. I found them very badly 
guarded ; as is generally the case in the 
fortified places belonging to the native 
powers of India. 

As I had been ahva\s very desiious of 
learning tlie composition of the liiddcry 
ware, and «ould get no information of 
it at Hydiahad, I requested Captain 
Sydenham, then resident at that court, to 
favour me wi^h a dustuk (ouler) to the 
governor of Biddery, (which place I was 
to pass on luy way to join the detachment 
at Jdulna), to assist me in getting the de- 
sired knowledge. I must obseive here, 
that it is not only extremely difficult in 
general, for travellers, but almost inipos- 
sible, without much money, to acquire 
any information on a subject of the most 
indifiereut nature, without the concur- 
rence and actual support of the head-man 
of the place. At Biddery the jealousy 
against Europeans of all classes is carried 
so far, that none are allowed to enter the 
gates of the city, except such as arc in the 
service of the Nizam, and stationed in the 
fort. It happened fortunately that the 
chief of that place ha<l .<onic favours t(‘ 
ask of Cajitaiu Sydenham, and Mr. Uus- 
scll, his assistant, who<e kind a'‘>i'taiicc 
in promoting my inquiries on this and all 
other occasions 1 have gratefully to ac- 
knowledge. so that I received tlie dustuk 
without much delay, just as I ascended 
tlie table-land. On producing it at Bid- 
dery some of the manufacturers were im- 
mediately sent to me in the clioultry, 
under a guard of peon**, with the strictest 
orders tliat they should inform me of the 
whole and e\ery part of their mystery. I 
wished to go to their houses ; but as this 
had not been mentioned in the older, and 
as they lived in the cit) , I could not obtain 
permission. The men who attended me 
complained of want, in an employment 
which in former times had been the means 
of subsisting a numerous class of their 
own cast, and of enriching the place, but 
which now scarcely yielded food for five 
families that remained. They are of the 
goldsmith cast, which, together with some 
of other handicrafts, is the lowest of all 


sudras, though they wear the bralHUinical 
string. 

At their first visit they brought nothing 
but a lump of their compound used for 
casting their ware, and a few vessels 
which they had ju-st in hand, for inlaying 
them with .silver, an operation which 
they conceived would be of all the most 
attractive to a curious fringi. As the 
metal in this state was divested of all but 
its natural colour, I recognized it imme- 
diately as a compound of which its greatest 
poition is tin. It contained of this metal 
twenty-four parts and one of copper, join- 
ed hy fusion. I was herein not a little 
disappointed, a.s 1 had always understood 
that it was made of a metallic substance 
found on the table-laud of Biddery, and 
which, as I never had made any experi- 
ment with a view of discovering its com- 
position, 1 flattered myself might be a 
new mineral. In coming along I really 
had found also a lithomarga, which resem- 
bled the common Biddery ware in colour 
and appearance j and it was probably this 
that had given rise to the account which 
former travellers had given of that sub- 
stance, as the mineral used for the ware 
manufactured at that place. 

The business of their second visit was 
to cast, or to make, before me a vessel of 
tiieir ware. The apparatus which they 
brought with them on the occasion con- 
sisted of a bioken earthen ptu, to serve a«» 
a luvnace ; a piece of bambino alvout a foot 
long as a bellows, or blow-pipe ; a form 
made of clay, exactly resembling a com- 
mon hooka-bottom ; and some wax, which 
probably had been used by several genera- 
tions for the purpose for w'hich it is yet 
employed. 

The first operation was to cover the 
form with wax on all sides, which wa? 
done by winding a band, into which the 
wax was reduced, as close as possible 
round it. A thin coat of clay was then 
laid over the wax, and, to fasten the outer 
to the inner clay form, some iron pins 
were driven through it in various direc- 
tions. After this had been dried for some 
time in the sun, the wax was liquified by 
putting the form in a place sufficiently 
heated, and discharged through the hole, 
by wliich the melted metal is poured 
in to occupy its pl^e. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that when the metal 
is sufi&dently c^ed the form is bro- 
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ken, and the vessel found of the desired 
shape. 

Colouring the ware with the standing 
black, for which they are celebrated, is 
the next, and in ray opinion the most re- 
markable operation. It consists in tak- 
ing equal parts of muriate of ammonia 
and saltpetre earth, such as is found at 
the bottom of old mud walls in old and 
populous villages in India, mixing them 
together with water, and rubbing the 
paste which is thus produced on the ves- 
sel, which has been previously scraped 
with a knife. The change of colour is 
almost instantaneous, and, what is sur- 
prising to me, lasting. 

The saltpetre earth of this place has, 
when dry, a reddish colour, like the soil 
about Biddery. It is very likely that the 
carbonate, or oxide of iron, which it con- 
tains, is essentially necessaiy for the pro- 
duction of the black colour. The muriate 
and nitrate of lime, which is in consider- 
able proportion in all earth from which 
saltpetre is manufactured in India, may 
be perhaps not an useless ingredient in 
this respect. 

The hooka-bottoms of this ware Iiap- 
pen sometimes to get tarnished, acquiring 
a brownish, or shillering colour, which 
is easily removed, and the black restored, 
by rubbing the whole surface with a little 
oil or butter. 

As nothing look.s handsome in the eyes 
of an Indian, but what is glittering with 
gold or silver, it may be imagined that 
their hooka and betel di'ihes, w'hich are 
chiefly used on festive occasions, are not 
left destitute of these ornaments; they 
are chiefly decorated with silver, in the 
form of festoons, fanciful flowers, and 
leaves. Sometimes I have .seen a little 
gold interspersed. 

The way of inlaying them is very simple; 
but of course as tedious as can well be 
imagined, and could be only practised 
where time is of little value. The parts 
of the projected fieuie are tirst cut out in 
silver leaf, which are placed in a piece of 
broken earthenware before the artist, who 
cuts with a pointed instrument the same 
figure on the vessel, applies the silver leaf, 
piece alter j)iece, and gently hammers it 
into its place. 

The greatest skill consists in tracing 
the pieces of the figure on the vessel ex- 
actly of the same size as they are in the 


silver leaf, and in this I have never seen 
them mistaken. 

They do their work very expeditiously, 
and will make any figure on copper with 
the greate.st nicety, according to the sam- 
ple which is laid before them. 

Note. — IMr. Wilkins informed Dr. 
Heyne that the Biddery ware is likewise 
manufactured in Benares, and he thinks 
that zinc is used as an alloy in that part 
of India. I examined a piece of a metal 
statue, which Mr. Wilkins considered as 
Biddery ware: it was zinc alloyed with a 
very little copper. — T. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHINESE GONG. 

By Thos. Thomson^ M.D. F.R.S, 

The Chinese gong is a large circular 
instrument, somewhat similar in shape to 
a tambourine, excepting that it is entirely 
of metal, and that the face is not flat, 
like the face of a tambourine, but some- 
what convex. The metal of which it is 
composed has exactly the appearance of 
bronze. It varies in thickness in different 
parts, from the one-fifteenth to the one- 
twenticlhof an inchin thickness. The 
Mirface is irregular, and bears evident 
marks of the hammer ; yet the metal is 
brittle, and very ela&iic. Wlien broken it 
has a granular texture, and its colour is 
rather whiter than any part of the sur- 
face exposed by means of a file. 

This brittleness of the gong, although 
if had obviously been made under the 
hammer, naturally suggested the idea that 
it would be found malleable at some tem- 
perature between that of the atmosphere 
and a red heat ; and I was going to under- 
take a course of Trials in order to deter- 
mine the point : but Dr. Wollaston in- 
formed me that he had already made the 
experiment, and found the gong quite mal- 
leable at a temperature considerably be- 
low that of a red heat. He had been in- 
duced to undertake his experiments in 
consequence of a gong belonging to Sir 
Joseph Banks having cracked. Dr. Wol- 
laston determined the composition of the 
metal, made a quantity of similar alloy, 
mended the crack, and restored the tone 
of the instrument. The crack, however, 
afterwards extended, as always happens 
in brittle and very elastic bodies. 

Every body, I presume, knows that the 
gong is used as a kind of substitute for a 
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bell ; that the tone is at first low ; but 
that, by skilful beating, it become-^ higher 
and higher, till it makes the whole house 
shake with the loudness of its tones. 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances belonging to the gong is its specific 
gravity. 1 found it 9.953. Upon taking 
the specific gravity of a piece of British 
bell metal, I found it 8.368, This, how- 
ever, was a much more complicated alloy 
than the Chinese gong. I found it com- 
posed of copper, tin, lead, and zinc. The 


proportion of copper wa« nearly the same 
as in the gong; but the other constituent, 
which in the gong is nothing but tin, I 
found in the British bell-metal composed 
as follows ; — 

Tin ... . 10.1 

Zinc .... 5.6 

Lead .... 4.3 

20 0 


HISTORICAL REMARKS 

ON THE 

DEATH OF MUHAMMAD. 


Tn addition to the account of the death 
of Muhammad from the Dcr Mujalis, 
which we gave in June last, the fol- 
lowing extracted from the Uozat uz Salfa 
of Muhammad Tbn Khawanau Shah, by 
Major D. Price, and inserted with some 
most judicious remarks, in his Chronolo- 
gicalRetrospcct of Muhammadan History, 
must be considered of no light value as an 
historical document, — 

fn tracing the circumstuncesof .Muluim- 
luad’s illne.ss, we look in vain foi any 
proofs of that meek and heroic firmness 
which might be expected to dignify and 
embellish the last moments of the.Xpostle 
of God. On some occa''ions he di.splayed 
such want of fortitude, such marks of 
childish impatience, as are in general to 
be found only in men of the most ordinary 
stamp, and such as extorted from his wife 
Ayaishah in particular, the sarcastic re- 
mark, that in herself or any of his family 
a similar demeanour would long since 
have incurred his severe displeasure. This 
was at any rate no great argument of 
tenderness on her part, as the observa- 
tion was made, when she beheld him 
writhing from side to side on the bed of 
death. The reply which is ascribed to 
him on this occasion bespoke either the 
most determined hypocrisy, or a very ex- 
traordinary degree of enthusiasm, if he 
really conceived himself at the point of 
dissolution. He said, that the acuteness 
and violence of his sufferings, were neces- 
sarily in the proportion of those honors, 


with which it had ever plea.sed the hand 
of Omnipotence to distinguish its peculiar 
favorites. 

'Vhe violent hot and cold fits accom- 
panied with head-ache, under which he 
alternately suffered, .seemed to indicate 
pretty clearly, that his disorder was of the 
nature of a bilious fever. The idea which 
prevailed among the ])eople, however, 
wa's, that belay ill of apleuiUy. This 
notion when conveyed to his knowledge 
by the motlier of Bi^hir, the son of 
Beridi, Iw seemed to di>cldinu with con- 
siderahlo indignation ; — conceiving it in- 
consistent with the goodness of the divine 
being, to subject his messenger to the at- 
tacks of a disorder, which so strongly par- 
took of the malignant influence of the 
spirit of mischief. He decldrecl on the 
contrary, that the complaint under w’hich 
lie suffered, was to be solely af^cribed to 
the effect of that treacherous rejiast, of 
which together with her son, he had par- 
taken four years since at Kheybar.* 
What affinity a pleurctic fever could 
more jiarticularly bear to the autlior of 
evil, it is, at the same time not vciy easy 
to explain ; in the epilepsy, some affinity 
of the kind may, neverthcles'^, be sup- 
posed to exist. 

Tliat in the bosom of his family, he 
continued to be haunted with suspicions 


* His death, according to traditions of in? 
followers, vas occasioned bypoisoa given in mut- 
ton by a J cweis. 
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of foul play, the following circumstance, 
which we may here venture to relate, 
affords no trifling presumption Having 
sunk into a state of insensibility, during 
one of the paroxysms of the complaint, to 
which he was subject, a mixture, com- 
posed of aloes and oil of olives, was ad- 
ministered to him, at the recommenda- 
tion of Essmah, the daughter of Anneiss, 
one of his wives. On recovering from his 
fit, he demanded what it was they had 
given him t and when the matter was ex- 
plained, he remarked, with apparent in- 
difference, that peradventure it might 
have been a prescription used in Abys- 
sinia. But to remove all kind of doubt 
on tlie subject, the whole of Ids women 
were summoned to his chamber, where 
they were all compelled in his presence to 
partake of the same draught ; not ex- 
cepting, adds our author, even MejTiiunah, 
though she pleaded the obligation of a 
rigid devotional fast. 

When he found that his disorder was 
sea'iously gaining ground upon him, he 
desired that pen and ink might be pro- 
vided for the purpose, as he said, of dic- 
tating some hints, that might be of use 
when he was no more, to prevent his fol- 
lowers from being misled into error. The 
crafty Omar, apprelieiiding that tliis might 
have a tendency to traverse those views, 
which it is not improbable ho liad already 
formed on the succession, reuiarke<l to 
the bystanders, that pain and anguish liad 
evidently produced the ordinary effect ; 
that the prophet's facn’iics were at la-^t 
subdued. That his diMue precepts were 
already suflSciently engraven on their me- 
mories, had received tlieir entire assent, 
and that any thing hirther to guard them 
against the errors of humanity woUld be 
superfluous. Upon tliis, a difference 
of opinion arose; and tlie parties becom- 
ing warm in argument, the tumultuous 
clamour in his chamber awakened the 
propliet’s displeasure ; and he angi-ily <l!- 
rected them to withdraw, without further 
offending the ears of (iod’s messenger 
with these indecorous wranglings. How- 
ever, when the clamour had subsided, 
he proceeded to say that he had three 
precepts to leave them. The first w'as, 
to extirpate fioni the Arabian peninsula 
the error« of polytheism, and those im- 
pious doctrines whicli presumed to assign 
associates, or rather rivals in glory, to 


the creator of the universe. The second 
w^s, to continue to the proselytes re- 
cently arrived at Medinah the same at- 
tention and encouragement as they had 
perienced from himself. The third be- 
quest it was not thought convenient by 
his companions to divulge. At the same 
time it has been acknowledged a misfor- 
tune, that none of his associates in im- 
posture had suflicientlojalty, or integrity, 
to afford him what he souglit for, an op- 
portunity of recording his intentions. 

During this crisis of affliction and un- 
certainty, Ali continued to watch over 
the sick bed of his father-in-law with un- 
abated tenderness and attention, ami with 
a total disregard to every selfish consi- 
deration. A very few days previous to 
the prophet’s demise, he was urged by 
his friends with repeated importunites, 
that they might be allowed, by some 
means or other, to remind him of the 
necessity of making some positive ar- 
raiigemeut with regard to the succession j 
but with a self-denial which never for- 
sook him (the pride of conscious merit 
perhaps), Ali to tljc last resisted their 
solicitations, declaring he would rather 
consent that the liopes of such succession 
should be forevei lost to his family than 
tliat his benefactor should be harassed 
with any importunities rm the subject. 
And thus the matter rested. At the Kame 
time, whatever might have been the pri- 
vate wi.'jhes of Muhuininad in favour of 
Ali, it is not pretended by the most zea- 
lous advocates of the latter, that he was 
ever e.xpressly named as the person pro- 
posed to succeed him. Neither can the 
motives whicli induced the prophet to 
leave the point undecided be any thing 
beyond conjecture. He appears to have 
foreseen that his death would be followed 
by violent dissentions, and perhaps rather 
than lend his name to sanction the claims 
of a vanquisliod or weaker paity, he chose 
to consign the matter to the decision of 
chance. 

For the three days immediately picce<I- 
ing hi" di'>olution the strengtii of Mu- 
hammad was so far exhausted, that he 
found himself no longer capable of dis- 
charging the public duties of liis sacerdo- 
tal cliaractcr ; and it was, doubtless, a 
proof of the high esteem for thevirtues ol 
Abu Bekker, that he was the person >c- 
lected to supply his place in the pulpit of 
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the Imamat on this occasion : though the 
circumstance was suliscquently consider- 
ed by the predomui uit party as suffici- 
ently dectsive of the individual whom Jie 
designed to succeed to his power as a 
temporal prince. Yet that such was not 
the immediate conclusion is manifest 
enough, otherwise, unless she was nn- 
naturally hostile to the exaltation of her 
fether, the pressing instances of Ayaishah 
with her husband to super-ede this selec- 
tion, are not easily to be accounted for. 
The reasons she assigned against it are 
however stated to have been, that the 
sensibility and tender disposition of Abu 
Beaker would render him miequal to the 
task. 

In concluding this subject with a state- 
ment, almost too preposterous for the 
•iigestion of the grossest credulity, we can 
oiFer no apology, but that it is through- 
out ciosely copied from the sense of the 
criglr.i;l. When Azrdil, the angel of 
death, after much preliminary ceremony, 
ha.l ut last obtained admission to the 
ciiamner of the prophet, he introduced 
himself with the customary salutation of 
the country ; and coiweyed to him fur- 
thermore, an “ all hail !” fi'om that Al- 
mighty Being, whose decrees he was ap- 
pointed to execute ; professing at the 
same time, that he was enjoined not to 
interfere with the soul of God’s prophet, 
witliout an entire acquiescence on his 
part. Jluhaminad inticated that he would 
siispcud the execution of his dreadful 
office until the angel Gabriel sliould ap- 
pear. At that instant the mandate of 
etedna! beneficence reached the prince 
who rules ovfer the powers of darkness, 
to extinguish the flames of hell, while the 
ministers of destiny were conveying the 
pure spirit of the favourite of Omnipo- 
tence to the mansions of immortality. 
The never-fading virgins of Paradise ; the 
mmistring angels ; the heavenly choirs; 
the glorious inmates of interminable 
hKss arrayed in all their brightest spleor 
dour ; all unfolded in countless myriads 
to edebrate the approach of Muhammad. 
Charged with intelligence so full of blite 
and eonsolatioii, Uie archangel, yet sou- 
rowing for the miseries of humanity, ap- 
proached the Camber of his expiriDg 
friend, who omnpiaiiied, in mild remons- 
trance, of his cruel dereliction at acrids 
te hiaiso awful. Qabrid, in W|fly, oifored 
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to con.sole and congratulate him at the 
same time, on those glorious pieparatious 
in wiiich the whole liost of heaven were 
enipioyed, for Iiis reception into the 
realms of bliss. The prophet, with that 
cold indifference wliich sometimes marks 
the liour of death, observed, that so far, 
every thing accordel with liis wishes ; 
yet iliere was some circumstance further 
required, to afford him that delight of 
soul which he still panted to experience, 
’i'he archangel then added, that the mtjoy- 
luents of heaven were closed against the 
pinpliets and saints, his predecessors, until 
that happy period, when he and his faith- 
ful followers should make their entrance. 
Muliammad .still profes.sed that there vva.s 
something uadeseribeil, witliont which liis 
happines.s must continue imperfect andin- 
complete. Gabriel, with an indulgence 
truly ethereal, for this unquenchable 
♦hirst after happiness in a mere mortal, 
concluded the catalogue of glories which 
awaited him, by further announcing, that 
whilst his Creator thus chose to signalize 
him with marks of his divine bounty so 
transcendent, so far surpassing the lot of 
ail preceding prophets ; to his portion wa» 
added the fountain of immortality In a 
station l i the most exalted glory. And 
last of all to him was assigned the noblest 
privilege, the richest meed of benevolence, 
that of interceding before the mercy-seat 
of Omnipotence, in belialf of those who 
believed in him ; so that, on the fearful' 
day of judgment, so vast would be tb« 
number of his followers received to met^, 
through his sole mediatioti, that be should 
not foil to participate, to a transcendent 
degree, in that pure and ineffable delight, 
of which immortal spirits alone are ca- 
pable of the enjoyment. “ Then,” said 
Mohammad, “ my soul is satisfied — mine 
eyes have seen the light." 

He now addressed himself to the angef 
of death, desiring him to approach, and 
no longer delay the execution of that oflice 
which be was destined to discharge, "nie 
grasp of vfrssolution immediately seized the 
springs of life. The rapid and alternate 
changes in the prophet’s countenance 
spoke that the agonies of death wrt#t^itas 
him. At the same time in a basin «rf bold 
water placed before him, he tfpped his 
hands, and with one and the oftter, by 
turns, wiped oflT tfaie latf»**P* of pe»- 
s^satioa. which tnoMSd^ badewedkiA. 
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forehead, until liis'pure spirit finally for- 
sook its vile and frail inctosure. In his last 
agonies he is said, fixing his eyes on the 
ceiling of the chamber, to have raised his 
hand, and exclaimed, “ Ah ! my compa- 
nion, I attend thee to the realms above 
and gradually dropping his hand, thus 
quietly expired. 

Such, at any rate, is the colouring with 
which his disciples have thought fit to de- 
lineate the exit of their master. We, who 
are however neither compelled nor dis- 
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posed to believe the correctness of the de- 
sign in its full extent, may be permitted, 
with greater levity and in plainer lan- 
giu^c, to state, that on Monday, 12th of 
the 1st of Rabbeia,* of the 11th year of the 
Hijra, the 63d of his age, and 23d of his 
pretended mission, the prophet of the Arabs 
condescended to accompany the Angel of 
Death to acconnt for his multiplied impos- 
tures before the tribunal of Eternal 'I’ruth. 

* This event is, however, by some wriiere, re- 
corded to have taken place ten days sooner< 


ACCOUNT OF 

THE PARSEES OF THE WESTERN PARTS OF INDIA, 
FOLLOWERS OF THE DOCTRINES OF ZOROASTER (ZERATITSH). 
(From the Ardai Firaf Nameh, translated by Capt. Pope.) 


When the emigration of the Persians 
took place in the seventh century, soon 
after the conquest of their country by the 
Muhammadans, a number of these people 
found their way to India, and lauding on 
the western coast, near Daiioo and Cape 
Sqan, commonly called St.Jolm's, were 
admitted by the Hindoo rajali, to settle in 
the adjacent country, and particularly at 
tiie village of Urdwara, [which is still the 
chief residence of their prie-ts, aud the 
depository of their sacred fire, brought by 
them from Persia. These people have 
now increased to about one hundred aud 
fifty thousand families, dispersed in the 
cities and villages on the coast of Westein 
India, from Diu to Bombay, of which 
ibont six thousand reside in Bombay ; 
which, reckoning four to a family, makes 
the Parsee population of Bombay about 
twenty-four thousand. Cultivating only 
the arts of peace, they may be said to be 
a distinct race from their ancestors ; and 
though they have been settled for more 
than a thousand years, yet have liitherto 
refrained from intermeddling with poli- 
tics j consequently they are the best of 
subjects, and demean themselves so as to 
give the governments under which they 
reside the utmost satisfaction. 

With the Hindoo dress they adopted 
manf of their customs, forgot their own 
language, aud adopted that of their wives, 
(the language of Guzerat), which is now 


so general that not oue in a thousand can 
speak any thing else. 

The yoiuig men of good families are, 
however, taught to read and write Eng- 
lish, but few of tliem think of learning 
Persian, or of paying much attention to 
their .ancient history. 

Tlic opulent amongst tlicm are mer- 
cliauts, brokers, ship-owners, and ex- 
tensive land-liolders. Tlie lower orders 
are shojikeepers, and follow most of the 
mechanic arts, e.xcept those connected 
with fire; thus there aie neither silver- 
smiths, nor any workers of the metals 
among them ; nor are there any soldiers, 
the use of fire-arms being abhorrent to 
their princi|ile.s ; nor are there any sail- 
ors ; the bulk of their population are 
weavers aud liusbaudmen, and cultivators 
of tile date, palmira, aud mowah, and 
the distillers and venders of their produce 
in the sea-ports ; many of them are ship 
and house carpenters; and in Bombay 
many of them are in the service of Euro- 
peans as dubashs, and domestic servants. 

They follow as near as possible the te- 
nets of Zeratusli, professing their belief 
in one God, considering fire only as an 
emblem of his purity, and the sun as the 
most perfect of his works ; they believe 
also in rewards and punishments in a 
future state, as related in the revelatious 
of Ardai Viraf. 

Their charities are munificent and un> 
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bounded, reliering the poor and distressed 
of all tribes, ,nnd maintaining their own 
poor in so liberai a manner that a Parsee 
beggar is no where seen or heard of. 

Their women appear constantly abroad, 
yet they do not admit of the possibility of 
any deviation from chastity, or any im- 
proper connection with strangers ; pros- 
titutes of this sect are, in consequence, 
unknown. Their early marriages, and 
the great respect they have for the female 
honour of their own community, pro- 
scribe them altogether. 

With the Hindoo dress, langut^e, and 
written character, they may be said to 
have adopted all the Hindoo customs, ex- 
cept their religion. I'he restrictions as 
to diet, have the appearance of being 
formed on the Hindoo model; and their 
betrothings and marriages are also from 
the same origin. 

Anxious to know everything respecting 
the religion of their ancestors, the opulent 
Parsees of Bombay and Surat, have from 
time to time sent persons into Persia to 
collect books and notices respecting it ; 
and have also invited many of the sect 
from Persia, some few of whom reside 
occasionally in Bombay. 

The Parsee population is divided into 
clergy and laity (Mobedand Bedeen). The 
clergy and their descendants are very nu- 
merous, and are distinguished from the 
laity by wearing of white turbans, but 
they follow all kinds of occupations, ex- 
cept those who are particularly selected 
for the service of the churches, though 
they have no distinction of casts. A re- 
cent innovation, respecting the commence- 
ment of their new year, has formed them 
into two tribes, one celebrating the festi- 
val of the new year a month before the 
other, which causes their religious cere- 
monies and holidays to fall also on differ- 
ent days. This at present is only sulqect 
for merriment, but may in time cause dis- 
sension' and separation, as each party have 
an opulent family at their head. 

Those who adopted the new aera (in 
0 compliance, I believe, with Molna Fi- 
raun, the high priest of Bombay, who 
has himself been in Persia), are stiled 
Kudmee, and jocularly Chureegurs, i. e. 
bangle makers, workers in ivory, and 
other materials for women’s ornaments. 
The tribe of Choreegun being amongst 


the foremost of those who adopted the 
new computation, those who still adhere 
to the old method are stiled Rusmee and 
Sher si, and still form the bulk of the po- 
pulation. 

Some of their ancient ceremonies have, 
however, been preserved inviolate ; and 
particularly those concerning the rites of 
sepulture, which are correctly described 
in Lord’s “ Account of the Parsees,” if 
we except his statement about the remo- 
val of the body. No person of a different 
sect is allowed to approach, or any stran- 
ger allowed to witness the obsequies ; but 
it does not appear that the bodies should 
be exposed to any thing but the elements ; 
a private sepulchre, built some few yean 
ago, having an iron grate at top to pre- 
vent the ingress of birds of prey. 

They have a few plain and unornament- 
ed churches, where they assemble for the 
purpose of prayer ; they are crowded eve- 
ry day by the clergy, but the laity only at- 
tend on certain days. 

It has been already said, that there are 
no sailors amongst them ; but the Persi- 
ans were never a maritime nation ; they 
profess, however, no abhorrence to a sea 
life, /or many of them embark as traders, 
on the most distant and perilous voyages, 
and take part in all shipping speculations, 
and arc boid and enterprising merchants, 
though few of them settle out of their own 
country, (so they call the western part of 
India, from Diu to Bombay,) yet there ia 
not a place where they do not occasion^y 
visit, and often reside in for years ; thug 
they are found in China, Bengal, Pulo, 
Pinang, Pegu, Madras, Ganjam, Ceylon, 
and at most places on the Malabar coast, 
but have no settlement to the south of 
Bombay. 

Though they follow not the profession 
of arms, yet they have no hesitation to 
follow the armies into the field, in qua- 
lity of sutlers, shopkeepers, and servants 
to the officers. 

To conclude, they are a highly iutenst- 
ing people. The philosopher will contonk 
plate in them the descendants of a 
nation, whose empire once extea&d ftam 
the shares of the MediterraneaB to the 
frontiers of India, and rgoiee to find 
them, neither deficieiit in vlrthe or mo- 
rality. 
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EXPLOITS 

OF A 

LION SHOOTING PARTY OF ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, 

AT BARODA, 26M JUNE, 1816. 


A nrfORT was brought by a cultivator 
about eight o’clock yesterday morning, of 
tu’O large tigers having taken up their 
abode the preceding night in a garden, 
within a mile of the west extremity of the 
town. The gentlemen of the residency 
after a hasty hreakfast, anxiously prepar- 
ed rifles, fuzees, and musquets, and at- 
tended by ten Sepoys of the Resident’s 
escort, went forth in search of the ani- 
mals. The place in which they were said 
to have taken shelter was covered by 
bushes of the mugri flower plant ex- 
tremely thick, and standing about four 
feet high, with narrow pathways, occa- 
aionally intersected by hedges of the 
prickly milk hush, and low and thidk ra- 
luifications of the aloe tree. 

The party beat about the jungle (for it 
liad this appearance, rather than that of a 
garden,!, when by great good fortune it 
hadaglimpse of one of the animals making 
o,ff witli some rapidity. It was fiist taken 
for a large grown calf, a misconception 
very, natural, as the sequel will shew, and 
as hy tlie report of the morning, the party 
expected to meet with tigers. Tire ap- 
peartince of the animal, however, gave a 
stimulus to the exertions of the gentlemen, 
who moved forward in the low jungle, 
surveying every husli, and expecting each 
iustant to hear a tremendous roar, or per- 
haps to encounter the savage attacks of 
the animals. Little more search brought 
the two beasts iu full view, wdieii one of 
them started ofl", receiving a bail from a 
gentleman in the side. It went rapidly 
hast two others of tlie party, and was 
wounded by a single shot in the flank. 
Thesa wounds appeared to have produced 
BO decided effect, and a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed before it was again discovered 
cronching in a thick plantation of aloe 
tree”. It was herethat afew Sepoysand 
one of the gentlemen advancing within 
eight paces, brought the beast prostrate 
on the ground ; when for the first time 
considering the indistinct view obtained 
in the low jiingle, during the pursuit, it 
was found that inqjcad of tigers the objects 


of the chace were lions of considerable 
size ! Some danger attended the death 
of this animal, (which was a lioness) as 
the other party were diametrically oppo- 
site to the aloe plantation when the volley 
was fired into it. The balls whistled over 
their heads and around them, hut happily 
without bad consequences to any body. 

'I'he success which attended the first 
hunt, redoubled exertion, and with great 
management the party scoured the buslies 
in search of the lioness's companion. Some 
time passed and a great deal of laborious 
exertion, before the animal was traced by 
his footsteps to one of the high hedges 
which intersected the garden. The party 
approached within eight yards, when by 
previous concert, two gentlemen and tw(s 
Sepoys fired, independently, with effect. 
The animal moved offimmedialely on the 
other sidcof the hedge, and in ten minutes 
more, he was discovered laying under aa- 
otber hedge, groaning with rage and pain. 
Some pieces were instantly fired, which 
ex.isperating him,-he rushed out, a-yl 
nobly charged his assailants, his tail beiag, 
curled over his back. In his advance, he 
was saluted with great coolness with se- 
veral bails from all the gentlemen, and a 
few Sepoys of the party who bad come up i 
and tliougl) within a few yards of the ob- 
ject of his attack, he suddenly turned off, 

(it is supposeil on account of being severely- 
wounded) and sprung upon a Sepoy, de- 
tached to tlie right, with whom he grap- 
pled, and afterwards by the violence of &e 
exertion fell to the ground, beyond 

It was at this momeutv that the party 
gallantly, and for the humane purpose of 
saving a fellow-creature, rushed forward, 
and with the bayonet and swords put a.u 
end to the monster. The Sepoy was 
wounded in the left shoulder, but it was 
hoped that there is no danger of his losing * 
his life. ' 

The complete success of the day vw 
justly calculated to excite many pleasing 
reflections ; but after all was concluded, 
it appeared that a countryman, who at- 
tended at a distance unannedj satd for 
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own curiosity, was wounded in the thigh 
by a ball. This accident has of course 
damped the pleasure of the sport, though 
it is but just to remark, that before the 
party entered into the garden, entreaties 
were used to the curious bystanders to in- 
duce them to keep away from the scene of 
action, and many were sent olf by main 
force, who afterwards returned in defiance 
of every remonstrance. 

The animal last killed was a lion, not 
<}uite full grown, but strong and powerful 
in his make ; the lioness was in the same 
proportion. 

On being brought to the Residency and 
inspected, these animals were sent to his 
Highness Futteh Sing at his own request. 

The appearance of tigers in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Baroda is not common ; two 
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only having strayed from the ravines of 
the river Myhie to the enclosures round 
the town, within the last fifteen years, but 
lions have never been seen. Indeed the 
existence of this species in India has been 
questioned, though .«ince satisfactorily ef- 
tabli'^hed. It is conjectured that the lions 
killed yesterday, had wandered out of the 
deep defiles of the Myhie, abont twelve 
miles from Baroda, in the nivht winch 
was unusually dark, and attended through- 
out in the neiglibouriiood of that river 
with torrents of rain. It was fortunate 
that their retreat was immediately dis- 
covered, or from tlie number of peo- 
ple now employed in cultivation around 
this populous town, some would in all pro- 
bability have fallen victims to their vo- 
racity. 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIM CHINA, IN 1778. 


By Mr. 

Ij may not be improper, before I at- 
♦ejfipt a description of the few occurrences 
of tins voyage, to preface it with an ac- 
count of the circunistaiices which led to 
the undertaking, the reason urged for the 
prosecution of it, and the advantages ex- 
pected to be derived from it. Having 
stated these leading points, I shall pro- 
ceed with a brief and faithful detail of the 
transactions in which 1 was engaged, from 
the time of my arrival on the coast of 
CO(rfiin China to that of my leaving it ; 
interspersing and coneludiug it with some 
observations On the country, its inhabi- 
tants, and produce. Desultory and in- 
complete as theseL observations will of 
necessity be, I offer them with the ut- 
most diffidence, and trust they will be 
received with candour. Tlie interval in 
which I bad to make them was short ; 
curiosity was attended with many per- 
sonal dangers. Those which 1 have ex- 
perienced I regret not, and only wish 
they may be productive of real benefit to 
that respectable society, of which I am 
proud of being a servant. The few politi- 
cal -events taken^otice of, 1 derived from 
a source on which they had made an im- 
pression too deep for me to doubt their 
authenticity. The family of the relato 
had often m»kcd them w ith his blood } 
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he, it is not improbable, may mark them 
with his own. 

In the month of February 1778, two 
Mandarines* of Cocldn China were 
brought to Calcutta in a country ship, 
called tlie Rtnnbold, the novelty of this 
rircnmstanre excited the curiosity of tlie 
whole .settlement. It was reported to the 
Governor General by Messrs. Cfofts and 
Killican. 'Fhese gentlemen, who, I be- 
lieve, were either the entire owners of the 
vc.ssel, or partly concerned in it, likewise 
acquainted him that their visiting Bengal 
was accidental, and liad happened in the 
following manner ; tlie Ruuibold being 
destined on a voyage to China, lier owners, 
in consequence of some very favourable 
accounts of Cochin China, had directed 
the commander to toucli on that coast iu 
his way back. He went to the bay of 
Turon, and during his stay there applica- 
tion was made to him by Senlior l.oreiro, 
a Jesuit missionary, who had resided ia 
the country between thii ty and forty year^, 
for a passage for himself to Bengal, and 
for two mandarines of distinction, related 

• RlAnildrine, il is now generally known. U a 
Portuguese word, derived from the WUrtl Mand.ir, 
to command, it la totally unknown .Tnorgsi the 
Cblneae, Cochin Chinese, und Toiiqurnese. Th* 
word used by each oi these nations for a peraou uv 
aulhorily IS Quan. 
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to the royal family, as far as Donai, the 
most southern province, whither the king 
had retired on account of an invasion of 
tiie northern provinces by theTonquienese, 
and a rebellion which had broken out in 
several of the midland ones. The com- 
mander having heard that Senhor Loreiro 
was highly esteemed by the natives, and 
behaved with great humanity to the offi- 
cers and crew of the Admiral Pocock In- 
diaman, when driven into Turon Bay by 
stress of weather, in the year 1764, com- 
plied with his request in both instances. 
He soon after weighed anchor, intending 
to land the mandarines, agreeable to their 
request, at Donai, but a strong current, 
and a violent gale coming on, forced tiie 
ship so far to the southward of that pro- 
vince, that he was unable to make it, 
and obliged to bring all his passengers to 
Bengal. 

The following morning the .Mandarines 
and Senhor Loreiro were introduced to 
the Governor General, by whom they were 
received with the greatest atteqtion and 
humanity. The Cochin Chinese were as- 
sured of his protection, and comforted 
with those e.vpressioiii of good will ne- 
cessary to remove the .apijiehension.s of a 
few defenceless and alarmed individuals, 
unacquainted with our customs and dis- 
positions ; and to impress them with a 
favonrable opinion of the people they were 
come amongst. Tliey were accommo- 
da'tcd with a house, servants, and other 
necessaries ; shewn every thing curious 
ill the settlement, and in general treated 
in such a manner, that the time they 
passed amongst us proved highly agreea- 
ble to them. 

The Mandarines remained fn Bengal 
till the middle of April. In the interim, 
Messrs. Crofts and Killicaii had equipped 
a small vessel of between seventy and 
eighty tons burthen, to carry them back. 
Some days licfore the time fixed for their 
departure, I was requested by Mr. Crofts 
to .suggest to tlie Governor General how 
acceptable a small present from him 
would be to tiie Mandarines. This I took 
the first convenient opportunity of doing, 
and he was not only pleased to acquiesce 
in it, but al'O signified his intention of 
sending something handsome to their 
king, and desired tliat 1 would consult 
Messrs. Crofts and Killican upon the arti- 
(les proper, and bring him a list of them. 
While we were adjusting this matter our 


conversation naturally turned upon Cochin 
China ; in the course of it those gentle- 
men expatiated on the advantages which 
might accnie to Bengal and to the Com- 
pany, if a commercial intercourse were 
opened with that country; enumerated 
the several valuable commodities it pro- 
duced, and expressed their wishes that 
the present favonrable occasion might not 
be neglected of forming a connection with 
the government of it. Ever possessed 
with a spirit of enterprise, and allured by 
the hopes of distinguishing myself, I de- 
clared that I would readily undertake the 
voyage if the supreme council should 
think it proper to send me in a public ca- 
pacity. Some subsequent conversations 
1 had with these gentlemen, their com- 
municating to me some papers relative to 
the country, with the accounts given by 
the commander of the Rumbold, and as- 
surances of the IMandarines, all conspired 
to stimulate me to the undertaking. At 
length, 1 made the proposal to the Gover- 
nor General, requesting that he would be 
pleased to take some opportunity of speak- 
ing to Messrs. Crofts and Killican on the 
snbject. 

The representations made to the Gover- 
nor General and other gentlemen of the 
Supreme Council, had the effect 1 then 
earnestly desired; and the Amaron, a 
small snow belonging to the Company 
was ordered to be made ready for the 
better accommodation of the Mandarines. 
The companions of my voyage were Mr. 
Bayard, a gentleman of my own standing 
in the Company’s service, who was in- 
duced to accompany me from motives of 
friendship, and a curiosity to see the 
country ; Mr. Totty, a surgeon ; Captain 
Macleunan, master of the Amazon ; and 
Captain Hutton, master of the Jenny. 

The end proposed by my appointment, 
was the establishment of a commercial 
intercourse between the Company’s settle- 
ments in India and Cochin China, and 
the attainment of such privileges and 
advantages to our vessels importing thi- 
ther, as we might find the government 
disposed to grant. ’Fhe benefits lioped for 
from the traffic, were the extension of He 
sales of He commodities of Europe and 
India to that country, and the importer 
tions of its valuahle productions in re- 
turn. One incitement, added to the mo- 
tive of humanity, for sending the Manda- 
rines home in a more creditable manner 
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than first intended, was to frustrate the 
intrigues Mr. the French chief 

at Chaudanugure, liad begun to set on 
foot with them, through Padre Loreiro, 
who had retired to that settlement ; and 
Mr. Moniz, a Portuguese merchant, who 
had also accompanied them from Cochin 
China. 

Having thus explained the inducements 
to this voyage, I shall proceed agreeably 
to what I promised, to a detail of the 
transactions iu the prosecution of it. 

The Amazon having fallen down to 
Bridge, I embarked the 16th of April with 
the principal of the two mandarines, and 
five ©r six of his attendants. The other 
by his own desire, went on board the lit- 
tle vessel first prepared for them both. 
She sailed a few days before, and was to 
rejoin us iu the Straits of, Malacca, and 
to accompany us during the voyage. On 
board were put small quantities of goods 
(as specimens of the commodifies of Eu- 
rope and India,) in order to form a judg- 
ment of what would answer in the coun- 
try we were bound to. Bad weather and 
the want of a sloop did not permit u.s to 
dismiss our pilot until tlie29th, when we 
were obliged to send him on shore at Bal- 
lasore. Exactly a month after this, we 
ancliored at Malacca, and sailed from 
thence, the 2d of June for Tiingano, a 
Malay port on the other side of the penin- 
sula, we reached it the 12th following, 
here Mr. Hutiun, ainl the commander of 
our little con.sort infoi ined me of the death 
of the mandarine his passenger, which 
happened a few days after leaving Ma- 
lacca. This accident gave me a good deal 
of concern, as he was a sensible, steady, 
well behaved man, and I relied much on 
him for assistance amongst his country- 
men : we found at this place thirty or 
forty natives of Cochin-China, whose ves- 
sel had been driven off their own coast, 
and wrecked near Triiigano. Agreeably 
to the policy of the Malays, tliey were be- 
come tlie slaves, and their effects the pio- 
perty of the Rajah, they gave our manda- 
rine some information relative to the state 
of his country, posterior to his leaving it, 
but, as he acquainted me, indistinct, and 
little to his satisfaction. I endeavoured to 
procure the release of some of these poor 
people, and was not a little surprised at a 
secaning backwardness in them to accept 
it. During oar stay here, I was spoken 
to by the king’s brother (Ihe kit^ being 
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absent) conceming-the Company's esta^^ 
hashing a factory there; and I heard on 
my return to Malacca that there liad been 
a letter (making the Offer) written to the 
Supreme Council. This complaisance ari- 
ses from the king’s apprelien^-ions of a 
hostile visit from the king at Rio, and 
from a desire of extending his teiritories 
by means of the Company’s as.sistance ; if 
it were thought worth while to settle in 
any part of the peninsula of Malay, a 
more eligible situation might be found. 
Some months in the year this is a danger- 
ous lee shore, and inaccessible to sliip- 
piiig. For my own part, I do not think 
that establishments are to be made 
amongst the Malays by us, with any great 
prospect of advantage, or a sufficient de- 
gree of security.* At Tringano theypur- 
chaae annually two hundred chests tffopi- 
mn, some white goods, and a small quan- 
tity of iron and copper, with a few other 
articles of little note ; for which they 
give in excliaiige pepper, gold dust, and 
tin. The latter article is not the produce 
of the ])!ace, but carried thither by Ma- 
lay and Bnggis Prows. 

Our stay at Tringano being prolonged 
a day or two, that we might furnish our- 
selves with a good store of refreshments, 
as we expected but scanty supplies in 
Cochin-China ; we did not weigh anchor 
till the 17ih. The 20th we came iu sight 
of Pullo Uhi, the next night we anchored 
close to it ; and tlie following day fmmd 
ourselves in the latitude of 8" .35' north, 
which must iiave been nearly the latitude 
of the Point of Cambodia, as it then bore 
west of us. It is laid down by our geo- 
graplieis aud Irydrographers ten or fifteen 
miles more to the northward. PuIIo Ubi 
is a small island, .seen from a great dis- 
tance, and situated exactly ou the eastern 
extremity of the Gulph of Siam. My in- 
tention iu taking this route, was, that we 
might have an oppoituuity of coasting the 
southern shore of Cambodia, which is but 
little know n ; of entering the western 
branch of the great river, which separates 
that country from Cochin China, where I 
expected certain accountsofthestate<tftbe 
couutry, and of procuring an interview witb 
the king, who was said to be ia Donai, 
the southmost province. , 

{To be co ntinued^ 

• It U only ft fcvr yeftxs finer the Pteaidency 6S 
Fort St. George attempted ft lettlemeot at Acbtmi, 
under the ^nduct of the Ran. Edward 
but wcfc obliged to withdraw it. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A HOOKAH, 


TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

rSRSES ADDRESSED BY FFROOUST TO 
SUL I AN MAHMUD, 

After Jiiusking the Sfta lima, the celebrated EfAe 
Poem, or rnther, po- heal History of the Persians. 
[Firdoasi’s emieccaiioiis from the Sultan, by 
vhose orders he had w luen the Sha Kama, were 
Sanguine, and his rouhdence in the powers of hts 
own gentiLs, and in the merits of ois work, corre- 
•ponds with the proud a'lsuraii e of true genius in 
•trerv age and n itio'i, and b^ars no mean compari- 
son 'with Horace’s celfhratr-d ode on the eternity 
of his own poet- V, nr Ond’s prophetical concln- 
ston of his immortal Mctam jrphuses. The result 
nlso proves that Firdousi's conSdence in the 
flowers of his poesy was not unftMinded, though his 
reliance nn the grat\tude or munidadhce of man, 
-was disappointed.] 

Tve sung tlie annals of departed times. 
Of ages long forgot in modem rhymes. 
And traced the lights of deep recondite 
lore. 

And all the chronicles of days of yore ; 
And now that age my sickly frame lias 
worn, 

This darling taak^shall yield its ridi retum. 
Shall yield me honours and unmatched re- 
nown, [crown. 

Grandeur, and pomp, and riches, and a 
The deeds of *oUlen time forgotten lay, 
Were obsolete, and long obscured trom day; 
I've blazoned them anew in lofty verse, 
Which every generation shall rehearse : 
Thus have I re.ii ed a fabric proud and high, 
Which shall both Hood aud storm for e’er 
def) ; [won, 

Th* applauses of the great and good I’ve 
And baser tor.giies my hour.ur’d name 
shall shun. 

’Tis true, my youth — the pride of ail my 
days, — 

Has passed in building these exalted lay« ; 
But long as time his onward coursepursue:^. 
The sons of science shall these stni-ii-s 
peruse; [they read. 

The wise and learu’d shall bless me as 
And praise the monarch who the task de- 
cieed — [leignbrow 

Great monarch of the w’orld, whose sove- 
Alone shall bear a regal crown below, — 
And he, Firdousi, listens to the song— 
Pour then —pour all thy raptur’d soul along, 
Yes ! sacred Poesy’s exalted strains 
Are more than glittering gems or rich do- 
mains : 

Tve sung the deeds of ages long gone by. 
In strains which never shall forgotten die. 
Which shall be sung on earth’s remotest 

^re, 

after thou, Firdousi, art no more. 


Dug upfram the Ruins of an ancient build- 
ing in the heart of the SiinderbundSy and 
translated from the Bengali ivith po- 
etical licence^ bg a gentleman of the 
Bengal civil service. 

Happy mortal he that knows. 

Pleasures which a pipe bestows. 
Circling eddies climb the room. 

Wafting round a mild perfume. 

Hast thou, wlien thy heait did b'uo. 
Met a chilling cold return ? 

Fly to me, forget thy grief : 

Smokiug instant gives relief. 

Thou, with visage full of woe. 

Has unkindness laid thee low ? 

Child of sorrow, cease to sigh. 

Know in me a friend is nigh. 

Art thou left to weep and moan, 
Cheerless, desolate, alone ? 

Solitude though ne’er so drear, * 
Peoj)led is wiicu I am near. ’ 

Friend to cither grave or gay, 

Either spends witli me the day; 

Joyous minds in smoke delLht, 

Study walks with me by night. 

Dullness has in me a prize. 

Puffing lends a look so wise ; 

Sneering fingers point in vain. 

At the solemn smoke-wrapp’d braiH. 

Youthful love can 1 inspire 
With a brisker furious fire ; 

Can enliven drooping age. 

Tottering on to life’s last stage. 

Life is but a long disease, 

Certain pain and doubtful case ; 

Try my virtues, soon you’ll know. 

Ease preponderates o’er woe, 

TO HIS MISTRESS, 

WITH A MOLE ON HER NECK. 

From the .Arabic, 

The mole upon thy neck display’d. 

Gives to its charms a double power > 
'Tis like the dusky bee when 
Drunken on the lUy ^ower. 
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A Charge delwercd to the Clergy of 
the Dwc'te of Calcotto^ at the Pri- 
mary \’isitation. Ky '1'. F. Mid.lleton, 
D. O. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of C.ileiitta, 
1817. pp. .86. 3.1. 6<f. Cade’l, 1817. 
This charge is most interesting 
in whatever view we take of it. A 
Protestant bishop traversing a 
greater extent of country than has 
been thus visited since the time of 
the Apostles, and proving that the 
British residents in India have 
some regard to the importance of 
religious ordinances, claims no lit- 
tle degree of respect and attention. 
We hail the completion of an ec- 
clesiastical e.stablishmcnt in Bri- 
tish Indians the commencement of 
a new era in sound religion. Tlie 
regularity and decorum which dis- 
tinguish the service of our church 
will be placed upon a sure and im- 
moveable foundation ; its rites, and 
ordinances, and sacraments will 
now' be duly appreciated, and 
many hitherto, perhaps unavoid- 
able, deviations from its rules will 
now be effectually prevented. The 
East-India Company, for reasons 
scarcely to be comprehended, had 
for a very long period appeared to 
be almost indifferent to the reli- 
gious state of their servants in In- 
dia. The paucity of clergymen, 
and the consequent impossibility 
of the most common, though very 
important clerical duties being dis- 
charged, raised the astonishment 
and grief of every thinking Chris- 
tian. The serious were offended ; 
the light and thoughtless were ren- 
dered, we fear, but too often in- 
different to religion altogether. In 
a land where few vestiges of the 
religion of their forefathers ap- 
peared, or at least, were partially 
scattered over a vast range of ter- 
ritory, surrounded by false reli- 
gion, with all its display of horri- 
ble cruelties or fantastic absurdi- 
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ties, but scarcely able to contrast 
them with the purity of the Gos- 
pel, and the holy simplicity of 
Christian worship ; could it create 
surprise, that lukewarmness or in- 
fidelity with respect to true reli- 
gion should arise in the minds of 
our countrj’men in India? 

In the remedy now adopted, 
Government and the Company 
have, in a degree, corrected the 
neglect which they had so long 
suti’ered to exist ; but, we trust, 
that much more is in their serious 
contemplation. The selection of 
their first bishop does honor to 
their judgment. We verily be- 
lieve that had they searched all 
England for qualifications in every 
respect adapted to the particular 
and momentous station, which Dr. 
Middleton now fills (and which 
may he in health and happiness 
continue tofill), the Company could 
not have selected a divine more 
worthy of their choice. 

Possessed of various and solid 
learning, experience in his profes- 
sional duties,and dignified demean- 
our, and above all, impressed 
with a deep sense of the awftd 
charge entrusted to him ; bearing 
in his bosom a strong desire to lay 
the foundation of church discipline 
and order, of unity of faith and 
worship, in a vast region, where 
hitherto such bles.'^ings were almost 
unknown ; anticipating with steady 
and tempered zeal, the extension 
of the word of God, and of the li- 
turgy and articles, the rites and 
ordinances of that pure branch of 
Christ’s church established in his 
native land, this excellent man 
entered on his episcopal functions, 
followed with the affectionate 
wishes of his friends, and with the 
cheering valedictions of all the true 
friends of the church. May the 
blessing of his heavenly master 
Vox.. III. 2 I 
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sanctify and bless his endeavours ; 
and, when his great work shall be 
established, may he, in bodily 
health and mental energy, return 
to his native land, there to be 
placed amongst that holy order, 
of which he will be the welcomed 
ornament and pride. 

The primary charge of this ac- 
complished prelate is now before 
us. He commences with congra- 
tulating his clergy on the complete 
establishment of “ the purest and 
most powerful of Protestant 
churches in a vast region of 
Asia.’* He points out to them the 
difference which exists in those re- 
gions between the condition of 
Christianity and the order and sta- 
bility which it has long attained in 
England. He informs them in 
what light they are henceforth to 
consider theraselves; and most ju- 
diciously lays before them for their 
pattern and imitation the office of 
a parochial incumbent in England. 

My letters j)«itent (he adds) direct me 
to administer the ecclesiastical laws as 
they are leceived iu the realm nt England : 
aud they evidently contemplate no other 
discipline than that under which our 
Church has been favoured with such ma- 
nifestations of the Divine blessing, and 
still cuntiiines, notwithstanding tiie cavils 
of bigoted or ignorant men, to be the gieat 
depository of scripfuial knowledge and 
sacred truth, and, under Christ, the main 
support of Christian piety throughout the 
world. 

The necessity df order and dis- 
cipline in the church is thus ably 
and unanswerably maintained : 

Tn considering the unreasonableness of 
the prejudices against ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, it weio unjust to rest its defence 
upon abstract principles, or even upon the 
constitution of the Church of England. 
'Fhe primitive church, if we may rely 
upon the records of its earliest proceed- 
ings, was not more remarkable for the 
7eal and intrepidity of its preacliers, than 
for their strict conformity to order, and 
their care to inculcate i-espect for disci- 
pline on the minds of their converts. To 
imagine that the first Christians bore any 
resemblance to the wild fanatics, who act 
as if it weic a mark of piety to “ despise 
dominion and to speak evil of dignities,** 
would indicate an utter ignorance of tlie 
history of our religion. U is well known 
that the order and discipline, tlie fouuda- 
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tionof which had been laidby the apostles, 
was a subject of unremitting attention iu 
their immediate successors. Not only is 
this apparent from the writings of the 
apostolic fathers, but still more so, if 
possible, from the historj’ of the early 
councils, and the care to provide for every 
emergency in the government ofthe lising 
church. Many of the canons decreed at 
these councils refer to doctrine, and 
scarcely fewer to discipline : and though 
it is admitted, that the work which has 
come down to us, under the name of 
“ Apostolic Constitutions,” did not actu- 
ally proceed from the apostles, it has 
been shewn to he of an antiquity little 
posterior to the apostolic age, and, in the 
judgment of BLshop Beveridge, has merit- 
ed the appellation of the ” Code of the 
Primitive Chuicli.’* The truth appears to 
be, that the zeal of the early ChriMiaiis went 
hand in hand with order and submission 
to authority ; and whatever may be alleged 
of the influence and splendoui, which the 
church acquit ed by the conversion of Con- 
stantine, it is certain that the jurisdiction 
of the Hierarchy had been fully recognized 
from the earliest times ; and that the 
great body of Christians evinced a con- 
sciemious obedience to laws enforced 
imaer no other penalty than that of spiri- 
tual exconimnnication, and deiiving no 
suppoit ftom the state. 

It is difficult I'atld' tiieBi^hop) to speak 
or to think on the prc.^enl subject, in this 
quarter of the glolie, without coniifcting 
it in some degree with the jiosMble exten- 
sion of the gospel. The prophetic Word 
enjoins us to look to such an event, though 
it has not defined the precise mode of its 
accomplishment. In this view, then, the 
church in India may be only in its infant 
state : it may be destined to receive gra- 
dual \et continual accessions of strength ; 
and it may ultimately, in tlie unseen nic- 
tliotls of l^rovideuce, lie made the means 
of dispensing knowledge and cuiisolatiou 
to the descendants of millions, who are 
yet without its pale. 

The propriety and value of ex- 
ternal and visible ordinances are 
also clearly evinced. The pecu- 
liar duties and studies incumbent 
on his clergy are next adverted to 
by the bishop, who thus concludes 
his charge. 

I have detained you at this our first 
mcetiug somewhat liingei, piobably, than 
can ever be requisite liere.ifter ; dfid 
yet I atn aware that many important 
topics may still remain untouched. 
It is to be supixtsed, that in so vast 
a charge I ant jet only commencing 
my inquiries ; and, in order to facili- 
tate them, and in ascertain the pre- 
cise jtoint, I hat c directed that acitculai 
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^ctter should be sent to all of my c]erj;v, 
desiring distinct answeis to the several 
questions proposed, as the only method 
of becomin" at once, in so.ne degree, ac- 
quainted vviih the condition of a diocese, 
to the actual visitation of every part of 
which, within the compass of two or three 
years, no orditvary stiength is equal. The 
result of these our joint endeavours, f 
trust, will be the establishment of chiis- 
tian order and piety, wherever the prin- 
ciples of our faith are professed thiough 
the British empire in the East. Your 
numbers, indeetl, are at present inade 
quate to th^ wants of tlie people ; and I 
regret, that in a country, where the pjo- 
fessors of other modes of worship offer a 
visible homage to their Maker in the 
proudest monuments of native art, our 
Christian edifices are rarely such, as to mark 
our zeal in the service of God, and are 
much fewer than the clergy. Still, how- 
ever, you are required to make the best 
use of vour present means, and so soon 
as I shall be enabled, from a full acquaint- 
ance with the state of my dioce«;e, to re- 
present its wants, it cannot be doubted, 
that arhri<tian government will readily 
attend to the fir«t of its chri-^tian duties. 

We have been tempted to make 
larger extracts from this luminous 
and truly pastoral address, but we 
must leave room for some general 
observations on its contents, and 
more especially on the subjects 
which the bishop has so judiciously 
selected. We have heard it re- 
marked, that his lordship has ab- 
stained from discussing many of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel. That his charge is not dis- 
tinguished by polemical divinity, 
claim for him the approbation 
of every calm and dispassionate 
reader. His good sense has con- 
vinced him, that the field in which 
he is to exert his great talents is 
far different from that on which we 
tread. The vanity of man has 
not there yet distorted the doc- 
trines of the gospel to his own 
standard and fancy. If his Chris- 
tian brethren in India be not so 
well grounded in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, as ere long 
we think they will be, still they 
are greater strangers to contro- 
versy. The natives too have no 
need to be discouraged from em- 
bracing the tenets of our holy 
faith, by premature acquaintance 


with the freedom of discussion, the 
discordance of creeds, and the 
bitterness ef dispute, which too 
often mar the fair face of Christian 
beauty and charity. Truth has 
indeed nothing to fear from the 
minutest investigation; but truth 
itself must be sought by minds 
previously imbued with many ac- 
quirements before the search will 
be successful. In the mean time, 
let the inhabitants- of India be pre- 
pared by the simplicity and deco- 
rum of our established worship, 
for the reception of all the pecu- 
liar and mysterious doctrines of 
the gospel. Impatience in for- 
warding the great work will only 
impede its progress. The instru- 
ments, under Providence, now di- 
recting it, will gradually disclose 
to the vast multitudes around, the 
blessings of the gospel, and God 
will doubtless, ‘ give the increase.” 
Let, however, the governing 
powers at home aid the glorious 
undertaking. They must not stop 
here. Let a bishop be placed at 
each of the other Presidencies. 
Let a cathedral church be erected 
in each, on a scale of grandeur 
and magnificence worthy of the 
Christian cause and the British 
nation. Let other churches be 
built in all necessary situations, 
and proper clergymen placed in 
them. Then will they, under 
God’s blessing, confer the most 
important benefits on the present 
inhabitants of India, and transmit 
them to generations yet unborn. 


Account oj the Natives of the 
Totticn Islands in ths South Pacific 
Ocean, with an original Grammar and 
Vocabulary of their Liinguage. Com- 
piled and arranged from tlie extensive 
Communieations of Mr. William Mari- 
ner, several Years resident in those 
Islands. 2 rols. gvo. By John Martin, 
M.D. pp. 1000. Price £l 4». Mur- 
ray, 1817. 

It was the opinio® of the late 
learned Dr. Johnsoa that little or 
212 
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no improvement could be derived 
from inquiring into the religion, 
customs, or origin of uncivilized 
nations ; and it is, undoubtedly, 
the opinion of many in the present 
day, that the natives of such coun- 
tries have not, hitherto, received 
much benefit from the visits of 
their civilized brethren. It is too 
true, that horrid wars, dreadful 
diseases, and domestic disturb- 
ances have universally followed 
our attempts at civilization, and 
this must always be the case ; but 
it is not our present business to 
inquire whether man is capable of 
greater happiness in an educated 
or uneducated state ; one thing is 
certain, whether a man is situated 
in the island of Tonga, or in the 
island of Great Britain, his wants 
are increased in proportion to his 
knowledge — we may therefore say 
witli the poet “ where ignorance is 
Hiss, ’tis Jolly to be wise." But 
ive are not going to decry all hu- 
man knovvkdgo, or. with the sul- 
lenness of misanthropy, shut our 
eyes and our hearts against the 
comforts and advantages of social 
intercourse ; we allow them to be 
incalculable, and although we have 
met, in the present publication, 
with numerous instances of the 
most noble sentiment and delicate 
feeling, in the breast of a barba- 
rian monarch, we have not been 
led to wish that European manners 
could be introduced into his king- 
dom, but, rather, to blush that 
the Christian religion and Euro- 
pean customs, have not been able 
to banish more of the brute from 
our own nation. 

Our readers will readily con- 
ceive the immense pains Dr. Mar- 
tin has bestowed on the present 
publication, when they are in- 
formed that the whole of it wms 
compiled from Mr. Mariner’s me- 
moranda, and repeated conversa- 
tions on the different subjects of 
those desultory materials ; but for 
the satisfaction of the fastidious 
and incredulous, we shall beg 
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leave to extract the following from 
Dr. Martin’s clear and comprehen- 
sive introduction. 

His memory is very retentive, and his 
account ot things is exceedingly correct 
audiinttbim : of this I have had numberless 
proofs, and one in particular 1 shall men- 
tion, I happened to mislay the Euglisli 
version which he had written out at his 
leisure, of the speech of Finow the king 
onfir.'st coming into powei ; alter the lapse 
of a few weeks, not linding it, I was 
under the nece'Sity ot requcsning him to 
write another, whicii he did in the .“^ame 
method as hetbre, by calling to liis mind 
the original Tonua in vvhiclnt v\as spoken. 
Sometime afteiwMiiis I toiind the first, 
and was mucii plea-^ed tn discover so lit- 
tle difference hetwet’ii them, that they ap- 
peared almo-'t like copie>. which sutli- 
cienilyeviured the conectne'*" ith which 
lie remembered the original Tonga, and 
at the same time turuished an instance 
of the cliaracieristic unitojiiiity ot his ex- 
pre^^{ou in Ids own language. Two or 
thiee months aftei wards I leminded him 
of the propiiety of writing down in the 
Tonga language all that he knew of their 
popular talcs, speed es, songs, ike. while 
they Were f'lesh in his memory ; he did 
so, and at a sub.'Cijucnt jieriod when the 
fllctioiiary ot the iangnage was in a state 
ot toiwaidne.'.', I iiau'liitcd them lite- 
rally wiiii his ocfMsioiuil assistance, and 
had a new jnoof oi, the lonectne-s, as 
to sense, of what lie liad hefote gi^tn mo 
of Fiuow’s sjKH'ch, the I'ugli'li copu s of 
whicli i had ad along kept in my posses- 
sion. 

The work commences with the 
departure from Gravesend of the 
Port au Prince, a private ship of 
war, belonging to Mr, Kobert 
Bent of London. This vessel had 
a two-fold commission ; if not 
very successful in her cruize for 
prizes, within certain latitudes, 
she was to double Cape Horn, 
and proceed into the Pacific 
Ocean, in search of whales, but 
as the professed object of the work 
is to describe the natives of the 
Tonga islands, we shall pass over 
the first pages, and proceed di- 
rectly to her arrival at Lefooga, 
one of the Hassai islands, former- 
ly visited by Captain Cook. The 
day after her arrival at this pl^ce, 
being Sunday, much dissatisfac- 
tion arose from Mr. Brown, the 
whaling-master, who had takeix 
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the command in consequence of 
the death of Captain Duck, hav- 
ing, ordered the crew to careen the 
vessel, several absolutely refused, 
and coming aft in a body request- 
ed permission to go on shore ; this 
being denied, one man sprung on 
the gangway with a Spanish sti- 
letto in his hand, swearing he 
would run the first man through 
who attempted to stop him, then 
hailed a canoe, and proceeded on 
shore, his example was imme- 
diately followed by several others. 
In the afternoon a large number of 
the natives having assembled be- 
tween decks, armed with clubs 
and spears, apprehensions were 
entertained that they meant to 
seize the vessel; this indeed was 
their intention, but accidentally 
frustrated for a time, however they 
afterwards perpetrated their hor- 
rid intentions, which Mr. Mari- 
ner has described in the following 
manner : — 

The following fatal da)', Monday, the 
1st December, 1806, at eight o’clock in 
the ujorning, the natives began to assem- 
ble on board, and soon increased to 300 
ju different parts of the sinp. About 
mue o’clock 'i'ooi Too;, the Sand^vicli 
islander, before meniioncd luivimt eu- 
deavonred to inspire the slup’> cojupany 
with liic good opinion of the friendly dis- 
po^ition of the natives, came on boaid, 
and invited Mi*. Broun to go on shoe 
and view the country : he immediately 
complied, and went unarmed. About half 
au liour aiier Mr. Brown had left the 
ship, Mr, Mariner, who wa** in the steer- 
age. went to the hatch for the sake of the 
light, as he was about to mend a pen ; 
looking lip he saw Mi. Dixon standing on 
a gun, en(Ieav(»ui'ing, by his sign'-, to pre- 
vent more of the natives coming im board : 
at this nioinent he heard a fond shout fiom 
the Indians, and saw one of tfiem knock 
Mr. Dixon down with aclub: seeing now 
too clearly wIuU was tlie inatiei, lie turn- 
ed about to mn towards the gun room, 
when an Indian c iiurht hold of him by 
the hand ; bur liukily escaping from his 
grasp, he ran down the 'cuttle, and leach- 
ed the gun-room, y\heie he loaud the 
cooper: but eonsideiiiig the magazine to 
be the safest place, iliey ran immediately 
there; and having consulted what was 
best to be doue, they came to the reso- 
lution of blowing up the vessel, and, like 
of old, to sacrifice themselves and 
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their enemies together. Bent upon the 
bold and lieioic enterprise,* Mr. Mariner 
repured to the gim-ruom to procure flint 
and sled, hat was not aide to get at the 
muskets uithmit iimkinir too much noise, 
for tlie arm-clie't lay heiiearh the hoard- 
ing piki', wiacli l-ad (.ncle'!<Iy been 
tlirown down the scuttle the puceding 
evening: th<MU)iseoccasioiud h) the clear- 
ing themawav, as the upi o.-r above began 
to cease, \vou!d nmlouhtedly liav e attract- 
ed the notice ol tlie Indians ; he there- 
fore returned to the iiijiL'a/inr, where he 
todiid the cooper in irreaf di'-tn fjom the 
appieliension of his impeinlii u rate. Mr. 
Mariner not proposed that they should 
go at once upon (lv‘ck,an(l he hilled quickly, 
Wide their enemies weiu still hot with 
slaugiitei, rathei than hy cieatei ‘lelay 
subject themselves to the ciiielties of 
cooler baiharity. After some hesitation, 
the cooper consented to follow if Mr. 
Manner would lead the way. Mt. Mariner 
thtTeupon went up into the gun jooin, and 
liftingup the iiatcli a little, saw Tooi Tooi 
andVaca-ta-BcU examining captain Duck's 
swoid and other am)'- liial weic in his 
bed-place. Tlieir backs being turned, he 
lilted off the hatth eiitiiely, and jumped 
up into the cabin: Tooi Tooi instantly 
turning liiuiid, Ml. Mariner ptesented hU 
hand.'- open, to .srginf) that he was un- 
armed and at tlieir mercy ; he then utter- 
ed crr»v/<</4 .' ui word ot frieuflty saluta- 
tion amonu i!ie S.mdwich inlanders) and 
asked liim paith in Knglish, and partly in 
Ills own laiuu ise, if he meant to kill him, 
as he was quite ready to die: Tooi Tooi 
replied in hiokin Kngiish, that he should 
not be luu t, as tiie chiefs weie already in 
possessii-n ot the ship, lie then asked 
him how many persons there were below, 
to wliich Mr. Marirur answered, that 
there was only one: he then called up the 
cooper, wlio had not followed him the 
whole way. Tooi Tooi led them upon 
deck towards one of the ch efs who had 
the direction of the conspir.icy. The first 
object that stiiick Mr. Mariner’s sight, 
on coming upon deck, was enough to 
thrill the Stoutest heail: ilure sat upon 
tl»e comp.tnion a short squab naked figure, 
of about fifty ycal^ of age, with ase.t- 
ui.m’s j.icket, Soaked with blood, thrown 
over one 'iiouhier, on the otliei rested his 
iron-wood club, spait‘*red with blood and 
braiii'^, — and what incrca-sei! ti.c trightful- 
ness of his appearame wa> a con.stant 
blinking with one of his eyes, and abor- 
iible co.ivulsive motion witii one side of 
his mouth. On another part of the deck 


• tin? should l>t thoui^ht a rash a'*d pre- 
snmutMOU.' c" duct. a« 'H* luit ug ihfir own ine* 
ui.nctV'saiiU, a li -uld be coiwidereU that it 
woul I he aim.»t a itrian»prevenii»eot such cou- 
ipuacies for the future, whifn those on shore 
wovi\d witness tlie sudden and awful fate so uuex. 
pectcdly attendji^ LUc|ierp<irai«r». 
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there lay twenty-two bodies peifcctly 
naked, and arraueed side by side in even 
order. They were so dreadfully bruised 
and battered alxjut the head, that only 
two or tliiee of them could be recognised. 
At this time a man liad just counted 
them, and was reporting the number 
to tlie chief, who sat in the hammock- 
nettings; immediately after which they 
began to throw them overboard. Mr. 
Mariner and the cooper were now brought 
into the presence of the chief, who looked 
at them awhile and smiled, probably on 
account of their dirry appearance. \‘r. 
Mariner was then given charge to a petty 
chief to be taken on shore, but the cooper 
was detained on board. 

Numerous hardships and fa- 
tigues were now endured for some 
time, he was at length taken into 
the presence of Finow, the How 
or king of these islands, who, it 
appears, had taken a peculiar lik- 
ing to him from seeing him on 
board the Port au Prince. All 
his hardships and insults were now 
at an end, from this moment he 
became the bosom friend of the 
monarch, who though cruel and 
ambitious to the last degree, was 
yet a man of strong intellect and 

f enerous sentiments. Shortly after 
is arrival, Finow (the king) in- 
sisted on his giving up his books 
and writing materials, with which 
he bad occasionally amused him- 
self, the reason given for such an 
extraordinary demand, was, that 
the king could not allow him to 
practise witchcraft, to the injury 
of the Tonga people; but when 
he afterwards understood the lan- 
guage, the king explained to him 
his opinion of books and papers 
and gave his reasons for that 
opinion in the following account — 

“ Some years ago, on the arrival of an 
“ European vessel, one of the white men 
“ came to live among them by choice. 
“ This man’s name was Morgan. He 
“ lived for a considerable time on terms of 
“ great friendship with the natives, anil 
“ was mnch respected by them ; some 
“ time afterwards there came another 
“ European vessel,” (the DuflF, captain 
“ Wilson, with the mi.ssioiiaries,j “ and 
“ from tills ship also there came seveial 
“ wliite men to live by choice among 
" them. The wliite men that came last 
“ built a house, in which they used often 
“ to shut themselves up, to sing and per- 


“ form ceremonies, (as Finow expresses 
“ it). Matters went on verv w'ell for some 
“ time: at length a quarrel ensued be- 
“ tween Morgan and the otlier white men, 

“ at first about an iron pot wliich he 
“ wauteil to borrow of them, and then 
“ about some pigs vvhich they said he 
“ had stolen from tliem : npon tliis they 
“ informed the chiefs that this Morgan 
“ had been a bad man in his own coun- 
“ try, and was under sentence of banish- 
‘‘ meut for ids crimes ; but from the full 
“ e.Kecution of which lie had escaped.” 
(He had actually e.scapcd from Botany 
Bay). “ The people then began to treat 
“ Morgan with every species of insult, so 
“ that his life was very uucomfortablc, 
“ iind often in great danger. Morgan in 
“ his I urn told the chiefs vjio //ify wore; 

“ viz. that tltey were men sent out by the 
king of Kngland, to bring a pestilence 
“ upon the people of Tonga, and that they 
“ accorilingly sliut themselves up in this 
house, to perform witchcraft, and make 
“ incantations, which was tlie cause of 
“ the pestilence that then raged (there 
was an epidemic disease at the time, 
which was very fatal among the chiefs, 
two or three dying every day) “ and that 
“ all their books were books of witch- 
“ craft. The chiefs began to take Mor- 
“ gau’s statement into serious considera- 
“ tion ; there certainly was a great mor- 
“ tality among them ; the white men 
“ often assembled, and sang very loud ; 
“ besides which, they would not let the 
“ Tonga people be present ; and to pre- 
“ vent them even from peeping through 
“ the devices of the reed fencing of the 
“ house, they stopttliem up with all kinds 
“ of filth, knowing that the cleanliness of 
“ the Tonga people would not then allow 
“ them even to approach. And the chiefs 
“ said to themselves, if these people are 
“ doing no harm, why do not they allow 
“ us to be pre.sent ? we do not conceal 
“ our ceremonies from them, wliy do not 
“ they expose theirs to us ^ In the mean 
“ while Morgan said to the chiefs, ‘ You 
“ ‘ see the effect of their inrautations ; 

‘ several of you are dying every day ; 
“ ‘ by and by you will be all cut off, and 
*• ‘ the king of England will take posscs- 
“ ‘ sioii of your islands; for although 
“ ‘ you have the remedy in your power, 
“ ‘ you will not make use of it.’ — The 
chiefs took the alarm in time ; they rushed 
upon the white men, and “ killed all but 
“ three, who were at that time under 
“ the protection of Veachi ;” a great 
chief, hereafter to be noticed. 

Such was the cause of the fate of the 
missionaries, as related by the king to Mr. 
Mariner, who often afterwards heard the 
same relation from other chiefs. He en- 
quired what became of the three that 
were under the protection of Veachi, and 
learnt that they were killed during a tivU 
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war : they might indeed have made their 
escape, along with some natives who in- 
vited them into a cao()e, which was going 
to another inland, but tliey cho-^e *o re- 
main ; urging for their rea'<on that they 
had not qiiai relied with any of the Tonga 
people, and that consequently they should 
not be hurt ; the others informed them, 
however, that it was the 'longa custom 
not only to kill an enemy, but also all his 
friends and relations, if po-sihle : the 
three missionaries then leplied that as 
they ha«l done no harm, and meant no 
harm, their God would prfdect them : at 
this moment, a paity of native's, who 
were lying in wait in a neighbouring 
thicket, rushed out and killed them wnh 
their spears. Tlje natives in the canoe 
pushed off from the shore, and made their 
escape. — How necessary it is to know the 
customs of the country ! how baneful it is 
to be presumptuous ! Our best intentions 
may be ruined by the ignorance of the one, 
and influence of the other. 

That books and writing should 
be esteemed implements of witch- 
craft in an unlettered country is 
by no means surprising, and we 
cannot avoid thinking the mission- 
aries unwarrantably thoughtless, 
in suffering such an opinion to pre- 
vail amongst them. As missiona- 
ries, sent to teach, we must sup- 
pose them qualified to explain by 
signs, language, and a variety of 
other methods, such particulars 
both relating to religious mat- 
ters ‘ and the principles of civi- 
lization ill general, as they were 
before ignorant of, and we hope 
the history we have just related 
will put future missionaries more 
upon their guard. Although Mr. 
Mariner was obliged to surren- 
der his books, &c. and had the 
mortification of seeing them burn- 
ed, he continued in friendship 
with the king, and on many oc- 
casions was of the greatest service 
to him, being his constant atten- 
dant both in the field of battle and 
in parties of pleasure. Finow’s 
anxiety for the comfort and wel- 
fare of Mr. M. is on no occasion 
better exemplified than in the fol- 
lowing little anecdote when he was 
preparing to accompany him in an 
expedition against a neighbouring 
chief. 

Oneday, whilst these preparations wefe 
going forward, the king a.ske(I Mr. Mari- 


ner whether he had a mother living J 
upon his replying iu the affirmative, he 
appeared much crieved that he should 
be separated so far from lier. It is a 
ciiNtom in the Toiua Nlatid'', for men, 
faiid sometime.^ wotuiii,’ to ado »t or 
choose a foster mother, even tlionuh they 
hate their own natn al mother living, 
with aview of heiiii better provided v\ith 
all necessaries and conveniences, as cloth, 
oil, fiMnl, &e. On tint* occasion the king 
appointed one of his wive-*, Mali Habe, 
to be Mr. M.iiincr’s adopted mother, tell- 
iiic him, that if there was any thing he 
wanted to make his situation more com- 
fortable, he need only apply to Mafi Habe, 
and as “die was a woman of consequence, 
it was ill her power to procuie him any 
thing that in rea‘-on he might require. 
This woman had afterwards as much leal 
esteem and parental affection for him as 
she could possibly have for her own son. 

Certain regulations respecting 
the commencement of hostilities, 
and some kind of religious cere- 
monies or invocations of a supe- 
rior being, previous to the first 
attack of an enemy, are insisted 
upon by all nations ; and although 
we shall hereafter notice the par- 
ticulars of religious worship, we 
must beg leave to extract the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremony 
of Toogi, as performed by Finow 
before he attacked the island of 
Tonga. 

Before morning, several presents were 
brought to Finow and his chiefs, by the 
jicoplc living at a consecrated place on the 
island of Tonga, called Mafauga. Mar 
fauga Is a piece of ground about half a 
mile square, situated on the western part 
of the iMand of Tonga. In this spot are 
the graves where the greatest chiefs from 
time immeinorial have been buried, and the 
plaoj is therefore considered sacred; it 
would be a saciilcge to fikdit here, and 
nobody can he presented fioin landing; 
if the most inveterate enemies meet upon 
this ground, they must look upon each 
other as friends, under jienalty of the 
displeasure of the gods, and consequently 
an untimely death, or some gie.if misfor- 
tune. Tliere arc several of the.se conse- 
crated places on different isl ;n»la. 

'file following morning, Finow and 
of his forces landed at Mafauga : he im- 
mediately proceeded to lii.s father’s grave 
witli several chiefs and matabooles, fMr. 
Mariner being also with them) to perform 
the ceremony Tooiri. AU who wen^ 
for this puipose put on mats instead ot 
their usual dress, and wreaths made of 
the leaves of tfa e^ifi tree* roun d their 

» Inocarpui cduli-. 
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necks (>ignific«'\iuof respect and humility.) 
Thev sat down cio>s-!eeged, (the usual 
way of sitting] befoie the grave; Kinow, 
as well a.*' the beating their cheeks 

with their for about half a minute, 
without speakins: a word. One of the 
principal niatahoolevS then addressed the 
spirit of FiuowS father to the following 
purpose: “ Behold the man (meatiiiig 
“ Fiuow) who has come to Tonga to fight 
“ his enemies; be pleased with him, and 
“ grant him thy protection; he comes to 
“ battle, hoping he is not doing w>ong ; 
“ he has always held Tooitont/a^ in the 

h^ghe^t re^pect, and has attended to all 
** religion^ cerenu;nie'> with exactnc''*/* 
One of the attenilaut'i then went to Fi~ 
now, and received frun liim a piece of 
cava root, which he laid down on tlie 
laised iiKuuir beiou the F\toka .bmving- 
place). Stneial who had pieces 
of cava io')t in their ho'onl^, went up to 
the gra^’e in like manner and deposited 
them. The ceicmony being thus nuislied, 
Fiuow and his iiiends returned to the 
beach, where a large root of cava was 
brougiit to them a pieseni, by the chief 
of thf' con.seciatcd pi ice, on which they re- 
galed. 

The act of bringing presents to 
an hostile chief reminds us of Os- 
sian’s description of Cuchullin in- 
viting Swaran to his feast previous 
to giving him battle ; indeed many 
of their customs, the reverence 
for their departed warriors, and 
the noble generosity of their sen- 
timents, strongly remind us of the 
romantic enthusiasm of Ossian. 

The expedition having succeed- 
ed, Finow, after taking possession 
of the enemy’s position, proceed- 
ed to rebuild the fortress, which 
was fenced with reeds ; this step 
was taken bv the admonition of 
the gods, who were consulted 
through the naedium of the priests 
in the following manner. 

The night previous to the consultation 
of tlie oracle, tlie cliief orders Ids cooks 
to kill and prepaje a lj(»g, and to procure 
a basket of yams, and two bunches of 
ripe plantain.s. 'I'hese things being cot 
ready, tlie next morning they are carried 
to the place where the priest resi.les, or 
wherever he may be at that time: the 
prie^st sometimes previously apprized of 
thecirctimstance, at other times not. The 
chiefs and matabooles clothe themselves 
in mats, and repair to the place where 


• T»v«tnnga >8 i gr:-ai chief, supposed to be de- 
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the priest is to be found : if it is at a house , 
the priest seats himself just within the 
eaves ;f if at a distance, he seats himself 
on any convenient spot of ground, and tiie 
matabooles seat themselves on either hand, 
so as would form a circle, or rather an 
ellipsis, if there was not a considerable 
vacant space left opposite the priest. In 
this space, at the bottom of the circle, 
sits the man who prepares the cava, the 
roots being previously chewed by the 
cooks, attendants, and others, who sit 
beliind him : behind these ag'un sit the 
cliiefs indii.crirainately among the people. 
The chiefs take this retired and humble 
station on account of the sacredness of the 
occasion, conceiving that such modest de- 
meanour mu.^^ he acceptable to the gods. 

.\s soon a^'tiiev aie all -scared, the priest, 
is considered as m>|)ire(l, the god being 
supposed to exi>t within him tium that 
moiuLMit. He sits for a considerable time 
in silence, with his hands clasped befoic 
him; his eyes arc cast down, and he re- 
mains perfectly .still. Dming tlie time 
that the victuals are being shared out, and 
the cava being prepared, the matabooles 
sometimes begin to consult him; some- 
times he an.swers them, at other times 
not; in either case he remains with his 
e\escast dowm. Frequently he will not 
au'vver a word till the lepa**! is finished, 
and the cava too. When lie speaks, he 
generally hogiiis in a low and very alteied 
t'Hie of voice, which gradually lises to 
iicailyit- natuial pitch, thouuh >*,,11101111108 
a little above it. All tliat he says is siip- 
^Kisedto be tlie declaiatiouof the god, and 
he accordingly speaks in the first person 
if he were the god. All this is done ge- 
nerally without any apparent inward 
emotion or outward agitation ; but sonie- 
tinies'his countenance becomes fierce, and 
Hsit were, inflamed, and his whole frame 
auitaied with inward feeling ; he is seized 
wiili univei-^al trembling ; the perspira- 
tion breaks out on his forehead, and his 
lips, turning Mack, are convulsed ; at 
length tears start in floods irom his eyes, 
his breast heaves with great emotion, and 
his utterance is choked. These symptoms 
gradually subside. Before this paroxysm 
comes on, and after it is over, he often 
eats as much as four hungry' men, under 
other circumstances, could devour. The 
fit being now gone olf, he remains for 
some time calm, and then takes up a club 
that is placed by him for the purpose, 
luinsilover and regards it attentively ; 
he then looks up earnestly, now to the 
right, now to the left, now again at the 
club ; afterwards he looks up again, and 
about liim in like manner, and then ^ain 
fixes his eyes upon his dub, and soon, for 


■t Their hnuses are built somewhat in form ot a. 
shed, open all round, and the ea>es conang wilMo 
iihvUt tourfectof the ground. 
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several times : at length he suddenly rais- 
ed the elub, and, after a moment’s pause, 
strikes the ground, or the adjacent part of 
the house, with considerable force: im- 
mediately the god leaves him, and he 
rises up and retires to the back of the ring 
among the people: If the company now 
rtisliforaiiy more cava, Finow, or the 
greatest chief present, goes and sits at the 
head of the ring. 

1 1 m ight be supposed that this violent agi- 
tation on the part of the pi test is merely au 
assumed appearance for the purpose of 
popular deception ; but Mr. Mariner has no 
reason at all to think so. Theiecan be little 
doubt, however, but that the priest, on 
>ueh occasions, often summon.s into mion 
the deepest teelings ot devotion of which 
he is susceptible, and by a voluntary act 
disposes his mind, as much as possible, to 
be powerfully affected : till at length, what 
began by volition pioceeds by involuntary 
effoit, and the whole mind and body be- 
come subjected to the o\er-ruling emo- 
tion, liut there is nothing new In all 
this: ancient time«!, as well as modem, 
afford numei o’.is instances of this nature ; 
andsa\aue nations, as well as civilized, 
•U'play ainpk testmiony t!ut false re- 
ligion'', and thlse notions of religion, act 
upon fiome minds with suchextitioidinary 
impulses, that they are miatakcu lor dU 
'line in.spiiutiuiis. 

This account strongly reminds 
us of the oracles of ancient times, 
and in all probability had its ori- 
gin in the once celebrated pagan 
worship. We have before observ- 
ed, that the art of writing was 
considered witchcraft, and Mr. 
Mariner has given us a most di- 
verting account of the astonish- 
ment it occasioned. Having un- 
derstood that European ships oc- 
casionally touched at the island of 
Tonga, he wrote a letter, with 
gunpowder dissolved in gum wa- 
ter, which he used as ink, des- 
cribing his situation, and wish to 
return home ; this letter w'as ad- 
dressed to the captain of any ship 
which might arrive, and given to 
the care of the chief of Manfanga 
(the consecrated place formerly 
mentioned) Finow having heard 
of this letter, demanded to see it ; 
but not being able to make any 
thing of it, desired to be informed 
what it meant, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

This mode of communicating sentiments 
w.i'i at) inexplicable puzzle to tiuuw; be 
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took the letter again and examined it, 
but it afforded him no information. He 
thought a little within himself ; but his 
thoughts reflected no light upon the sub- 
ject. At length he sent for Sir. Mariner, 
and desired him to write down something; 
the latter asked what he would choose to 
have written i he replied, put down me: 
he accordingly wrote, “ Feeiioicf (spel- 
ling it according to the strict English 
orthogiaphy ) ; the chief then sent for 
auother Englishman, who had not been 
present, and commanding Mr, Mariner 
to turn his back, and look auother way, 
he gave the man the paper, and desired 
him to tell what that was : he accordingly 
pronounced aloud the name of the king, 
upon which Finow snatched the paper 
tiom his hand, and, with astonishment, 
looked at it, turned it round, and examin- 
ed it in all directions: at length he ex- 
claimed, “ This is neither like myself nor 
any body else I where aie my eyes, where 
is myliead? — wbe:-e are my legs? — How 
can you possibly know it to be I ?” and 
then, without stopping for any attempt at 
an explanation, he impatiently ordered Mr. 
Mariner to write something else, and thus 
employed him for three or four hours in 
putting down the names of different per- 
sons, places, and things, and making the 
other man read them. This afforded ex- 
tiaordinaj 7 diversion to Finow, and to all 
the iueu and women present, particularly 
as he now and then whispered a little love 
anecdote, which wasstrictly written down, 
and audibly read by the other, not a little 
to the confusion of one or other of the 
ldd:es present : but it was all taken in 
good humour, for curiosity and astouisb- 
inent were the prevailing paasious. How 
their names and circumstances could be 
communicated tliiough so mysterious a 
channel, was altogether pa&t their com- 
prehension. Finow bad loog ibrmed 
his opiuiou of books aud papers, and this 
as mncli resembled witchcraft as any 
thing he had ever seen or beard of. Mr. 
Matiner m vain attempted to explain. 
He had yet too slender a knowledge of 
their language to make himself cleaily 
understood : and, indeed, it would not 
ha\e been au easy matter to have explain- 
ed the composition of elementaiy sounds, 
and of arbitiary signs expressive of them, 
to a people whose minds were already 
lornied to other modes of thinking, and 
whose language had tew expressions but 
what concerned the ordinaiy affahs of life* 
The cmly rational mode would have been, 
to have invented a system of spellii^, and 
to have gone through the usual routine of 
teaching it. Finow, at length, tbo^ht 
he had got a notion of it, and explained 
to those about him that it was very pos- 
sible to put down a maA or sign of some- 
thing that had been seen both by the 
writer and reader, and which should be 
mutually understood them: b«t Mr. 
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Mariner immediately informed him, that 
he could write down any thing that he 
had never seen : the king directly whis- 
pered to him to put Toogoo Ahoo (the 
king of Tonga, whom he and 'I'oobo 
Nieuha had assassinated many years 
before Mr. Mariner's arrival). This was 
accordingly done, and the other read it ; 
when Finow was yet more astonished, 
and declared it to be the most wonderful 
thing he had ever heard of. He then de- 
sired him to write Tarky,** the chief of 
the garrison of Bea, whom Mr. Mariner 
and his companions had not yet seen ; (this 
chief was blind in one eye). When 
“ Tarky” was read, Finow enquired 
W’hether he was blind or not ; this was 
putting writing to an unfair test ! and 
Mr. Mariner told him that he had only 
written do\tn the sign standing for the 
sound of his name, and not for the de- 
scription of his person. He was then 
ordered to write, ** Tarky, blind in his 
left eye,'* which was done, and read to 


the increased astonishment of every body. 
Mr. Mariner then told him that, in seve- 
ral parts of the world, messages were 
sent to great distances throueh the same 
medium, and, being folded and fastened 
up, the bearer could know nothing of the 
contents ; and that the histories of whole 
nations were thus handed down to pos- 
terity, without spoiling by being kept {as 
lie chose to expre.^s himself). Finow ac- 
knowledged this to be a ino«t noble in- 
vention, but added, that it would not at 
all do for the Tonga islands ; that there 
would be nothing but disturbances and 
conspiracies, and he should not be sure 
of his life, perhaps, another month. He 
confessed, however, that he ^hould like 
to know it himself, and for all the women 
to know it, that he might make love with 
less risk of discovery, and not so much 
chance of getting his brains knocked out 
by their husbands. 

(To be continued.) 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, PUBLIC DISPUTATION. 


Calcutta, July 17 , 1816 . 

On Monday the 15th instant, being the 
day appointed by His Excellency Lord 
Moira, Vi.sitor of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, for the Public Disputations in the 
Oriental Languages; the President and 
Members of the College Council, the Offi- 
cers, Professors, and Students of the Col- 
lege, met at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
at the Government House, where the 
Honorable the Chief Justice, the Honor- 
able N. R. Edmonstone, the Honorable A. 
Seton, and the Honorable G. Dowdeswell, 
Members of the Supreme Council ; the 
Honorable Sir Francis Maciiaghteii, one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, with 
many of the Civil and Military Officers 
of the Presidency, as well as several re- 
spectable Natives, were also assembled. 

Lady Macnaghten, and many other ladies 
of the settlement, likewi.se honored the 
college with their presence on the occa- 
.sii)n. 

Soon after ten o’clock, his Excellencv 
the Visitor, attended hy the President of 
the College Council, the Secretary to the 
College, and the Officers of his Excellen- 
cy’s suite, entered the room where the 
disputations were to be held. When the 
Visitor had taken his seat, the disputations 
commenced in the fbllowidg order : — 
Hindus! A.Ni. 

“ The. satirical poetry of the Hmdn- 
atani equals that of any other Oriental 
Jauguage.” 

R^nmdent, Mr. W. A. Pringle. 
First Opponent, Mr. G. E. Law. 


Second Opponent, Mr. A. Reid. 
Moderator, Captain J. W. Taylor. 

Bencali. 

“ The Bengali language is better suit- 
ed to historical, than to poetical or ptiilo- 
sophical composition.” 

Respondent, Mr. T. Clerk. 

First Opponent, Mr. W. Wilkin.son. 
Second Opponent, Mr. 'F. G. Vibart. 
Moderator, Rev. Dr. W. Carey. 

Persian. 

“ The cause of the Persian langnage 
having so long flourished, where it is not 
indigenous, arises from the encourage- 
ment it lias met from the several govern- 
ments, which have successively ruled the 
country.” 

Respondent, Mr. W. Wilkinson. 

First Opponent, Mr. W. A. Pringle. 
Second Opponent, Mr. A. Reid. 
Moderator, Captain T. Roebuck. 

.Sanskriva. 

*• To acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
Sanskrita language requires a longer pei iod 
of diligence and e.xeition, than to attain 
a similar degree of proficiency in any ver- 
nacular tongue ” 

Declamation by Mr. T. Clerk. 

MTien the disputations were concluded, 
the president of the college council pre • 
sented to his excellency the visitor the 
several students of the college, who were 
entitled to receive degrees of honor, 
medals of merit, or other honorary 
reward.*, adjudged to them at the pub- 
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lie examinations of the past year ; as well 
as the students who, at the examination 
held in June, had been found qualified to 
enter upon the public sendee, by their 
knowledge of two languages, and had con- 
sequently obtained permission to quit the 
college. The president read tlie certifi- 
cates granted by the council of the col- 
lege to each student, in pursuance of the 
statutes, specifying the proficiency which 
he had made in the prescribed studies of 
the college, and the general tenor of his 
conduct. 

When the certificates had been read, 
the Visitor presented to each student, en- 
titled to receive a degree of honor, the 
usual diploma inscribed on relluiu, and 
at the same time expressed the satisfac- 
tion which he felt in conferring it. 

The prizes and medals, which had been 
awarded to the several students, were 
also distributed to them respectivefy, 
after which his Excellency the V^isitor 
read the following discourse: — 

Gentlemen of the College of fort 
isuow the second timethat 
1 have the pleasure to address you from 
this chair : one annual examhmtiou has 
intervened sin('e I had the honour to pre- 
side on a similar occasion ; — but although 
the calls of the public service placed me at 
that period at a distauce from the institu- 
tion ; believe me, gentlemen, I fully partici- 
patedin the glories oftliatexamiuation, fori 
was not unobservant of the very conspicuous 
honour acquired by rnauy students of that 
year, nor was I insensible to the increase 
of credit and reputation which resulted to 
the institution fiom their successful la- 
bom's. 

“ It would have been to me a source 
of great persoual gratification, to have 
distributed with njy own hands the re- 
wards of that day, and to have had the 
opportunity of myself imparting to each 
successful candidate, tlie well earned tri- 
bute of my approbation and applause. 
But although my absence took from me 
the perfoi-mance of this grateful duty ; 1 
cannot regret the circumstance, and I am 
sure, gentlemen, yo\i must have .seen oc- 
casion to rejoice at it, for it brought into 
the situation to picside over the concerns 
of the institution, a gentleman, who 
unites to the advantages of odicial cha- 
racter and distinguished talents, the re- 
putation of a very remarkable intimacy 
with the classic literature of the country, 
and the critical correctness of whose taste 
in it, is allowed to stand unrivalled even 
amongst the leained here. 

“ This circumstance cannot but have 
given you, gentlemen, a higher degree of 
confidence in the accuracy of tlie acting 
visitor’s discrimination of the shades of 
individual merit, tliaii any that 1 could 
have hoped to inspire ; and 1 am sure 
you must have felt Uie justness his ap- 


preciation of the advantages of the insti- 
tution at large, when he traced to you, 
from his own experience and observation, 
the degree in which, by adding to ilie 
useful — indeed necessary — acqu irements of 
those concerned in the administration of 
affairs, its operation had been beneficial to 
the country ; and when he shewed, by a 
mention of only a few of the many valu- 
able works produced by those connected 
with the collece, its extensive iufiueiice 
in promoting literary rescaicli amongst 
our.-ielves. 

“ This is a theme, gentlemen, upon 
which 1 myself love to dwell ; indeed I 
am satisfied that the literary spirit of this 
countrymust soon have dwindled away,un- 
tilit became extinct, under a foreign rule, 
like that of our nation, had it not been 
for the new life instilled into scientific 
pursuits, through the many public testi- 
monies afforded by government of its dis- 
position to encourage and protect them to 
the utmost, — and amongst these the esta- 
blishment of this institution eminently 
holds the first place. 

“This reciiirence to the subject is, 
however, purely gratuitous and unneces- 
sary, lor ut this time the benefits of the 
college are generally acknowledged, and 
the institution is in the enjoyment of so 
well deseiTed and universal a reputation, 
that it needs no one to advocate its cause 
before the public. 

“ Gentlemen, I have before assured 
you, that the, sincere^ affections and in- 
terests of the heart bound me to this col- 
legiate estublibhmentj fiom the moment 
of my first connection with it, and that 
in\ solicitude foi its stability and welfare 
w.ts horn the fiist more than a mere 
feeling of course. I was confident, that 
1 could ill notliing sq fully testify 
the attachment to the interests of the 
college which I professed, as by exhibit- 
ing myself at all times ready to make 
ever}' effoit to enfoice its discipline, and 
to provide to the utmost in my power for 
the efiiciency of its internal government. 

“ It was oue of the first acts of my ad- 
luini'stratiou, to give to the College a new 
chapter of statutes, and to the operation 
of some of the i ules which 1 then intro- 
duced, and more pariiculaily to theunde- 
viaiing regularity with which they have 
been administered, I venture to attribute 
ill a great measure the present more than 
ordinary efficiency of the institution, and 
the prospect of its even fmtlier improve- 
ment. 

“ '1 lie reports of the examination of this 
year exhibit the singularly favourable, 
sult, that out of ihirtY-six students, who 
enteretl the ball to be examined, and who 
formed the whole body of those ui^r in- 
structionra the term, not Iesstha»fwenty- 
ftve have beto reported qualified for tin* 
public service by a competent proficiency 
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in two of the languages taught. In former 
years, out of forty-five or fifty civil stu- 
dents examined, it was thought extraor- 
dinary, and made a matter of exultation, 
if eighteen or twenty were reported quali- 
fied, The examination of this year has 
however reduced the proportion of those 
detained from the public service by the 
regulations of the college, fD)m a rate 
amounting to three-fifths of the whole 
number of the students attached to it, to 
a trifle more than two-sevenths, or less 
than half of the old proportion. 

“In the estimate ofthe productive pow- 
ers of the year, compared with former 
periods, this is indeed a favourable cir- 
cumstance; but what is more, it is one 
in which there is no room for the opera- 
tion of chance. There can be but one 
cause to which it can be attributed : it is 
impossible to entertain any other suppo- 
sition, than that there must have existed 
amongst the students a more general «lis- 
position to study, with a view to avail 
themselves of the benedts of the institu- 
tion, than has ever before beeu expe- 
rienced. 

“ Gentlemen, you cannot but knowhow 
extensive will be the influence of that ex- 
ample on the minds of those who succeed 
you. Each must recollect the time of his 
own arrival, when thrown abroad in the 
midst of a new world, amongst new pur- 
suits, and ill a society ot peculiar habits 
Sind feelings, situations imist have daily 
occurred, of the nature of winch no ordi- 
nary prescience could have atforded an 
adequate conception, and for wliich no in- 
struction could have provided a rule of 
conduct before hand, lu such situations 
from whom is the young inexperienced 
stranger to solicit advice ? To whom can 
he apply for assi.'stance ? Those much 
his seniors arc too far removed from his 
own sphere to win his entire cojjfi.ience, 
and he stands so much in awe of appeal- 
ing unfavourably before them, iliat he is, 
withheld from opening his mind to them 
with real cordiality. He will iiidec*! na- 
turally look to those of his own age, whom 
he finds in siniiiar c rcumstances wdth 
himself, he will cliinj to the fiiendships 
the sister Institution of Hertfoid may 
have given him the opportunity to form. 
He will endeaiour to do as those do who.se 
character from previous habit he had been 
accustomed to esteem. He will adopt 
their sentiments, direct his efforts to the 
attainment of what he sees to be the ob- 
ject of their ambition, and in every re- 
spect form himself on their model. Now 
ifthisraodel befaulty; if it hold lorth the 
example of a life of iilleness and extrava- 
gance ; if it lead them to suppO'^e allthat 
is estimable and praiseworthy to be con- 
centered in such a course, in vain may 
their wiser seniors endeavour to dissuade, 
in vain may those placed to superintend 
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them exhort and remonstrate. In vain 
may I, with the authority of this chaii> 
mark such line of conduct with more 
austere reprobation ; against such a fatal 
propensity, he it your province to warn 
their ine.xperieuce. Do not wait to be 
consulted spontaneously, offer to them 
that plain statement of tlieir real situation 
here, which cannot bui be well leceived, 
aad will at a future period, if not immedi- 
ately, be acknowledged with gratitude. 

“ If i'? chiefly from the hope that the 
disposition to study which now prevails, 
will be diffused trom the present to the 
coming students, until it is at last perma- 
nently established as the ruling jirinciple 
of the college, that I congratulate the in- 
stitution most cordially on the favorable 
result of this year, in respect to the num- 
ber ot students who have given tlieir mind? 
exclusively to the acquiremeiif of u’hat i^ 
taught in the college. I cou'ider this to 
lie the commencement of a new sera, and. 
! hail the prevailing sentiment, which I 
think this result shows to have taken 
place amongst the smdenis, as the dawn 
of a time when every one shall enter the 
college with the sole object of passing 
through it lapidly, w ith a full arailment 
of all hs advantages, atid when an indivi- 
(liijil actuated by different principles shall 
be avoided by his tellow students, as an 
uncongenial spirit. From what 1 have 
heard, there was a lime, when the e-\*- 
prcs.'^ion of such a hope would have been 
cOD'^idercti as vi.Nioiiurv. It Is now a san- 
guine anticipation, and I trust by no means 
an unrea-sonableone 

“ { have dwelt t hu^ long upon the advan- 
tage possessed by the present year, in re- 
spect to the number qualified, over any 
other year, with *he results of which I huv’u 
been made acejuainted ; becau'^e I conceive 
thi.** circumstance ahme to outweigh every 
other consideration, and to give a decided 
supeiiorlty to the result of this examiin- 
tiou. The twenty-five students reported 
qualified by Their pioricieiicy in two laii- 
guarges to enter the public service, are 

1. Thomas Clerk. 

2. Henry Hariugton 'Hiomas. 

3. William Wilkinson. 

4. William Alexander Pringle. 

5. Charles Stuart. 

6. George Ewan Law. 

7. ^ndrew Reid. 

8. John Frederick Ellerton, 

9. Henry Graham. 

10. Charlo Philips. \ 

U. I'Mvvard Sluffield Montagu. 

12. Thomas Gowan Vibart. 

13. Thom IS Porter Bonel Biscoe* 

14. Sir John Brooke Stouhoase. 

15. Henry Meredith Parker. 

16. Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes. 

17. Hon. Henry Arthur Anuesley. 

18. John William Templer. 
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19. Richard Milbanke Tilghman. 

20. Lane Magniac. 

21. Michael Bruce. 

22. Hon, William Roduey- 

23. Walter Ritchie. 

24. John Henry Barlow. 

25. John Fleming Martin Reid. 

“ A twenty-sixth student, Mr. Lindsay, 
in consequence of a disorder of the eye, 
which prereiited him from prosecmingliis 
studies, was pennitted to quit college in 
Febi-uary Ia.st. 

And a twenty-seventh student, Mr. 
Creighton, has also been permitted, under 
particular circumstances, to enter the 
jmblic service, although not qu ihfied m 
two languages,' — a deviation from esta- 
blished rule, for which he is indebted to 
the special recommendation ot the college 
council, founded on his general assiduity 
and good conduct. 

“ I come now to the consideration of 
what may be called the honors ot the 
year, and in this respect, I must admit, 
that with the exception of a remarkably 
successful cultivation of the Bengali lan- 
guage, there is a manifest inferiority in 
the results of the present examination. 
1 will not ii deed hazard a comparison 
with either of tho'^e wfiich have preceded 
It since the period when my concern in 
the affairs of the college had its com- 
mencement. This year has not produced 
any brilliant example of niicommon pow- 
ers, directed with eminent success to i!»e 
attaintnent of high proticiency in many 
languages, nor has theexaminution e.xhih- 
!ted much of that extensive scale of ac 
quiremeut on which degrees of honor are 
usually conferred, I have ha<l the ptva- 
aureto distribute hut live on this occasion, 
and the whole of this number liave been 
awarded for the acquirement of the same 
language. 

The institution is not howeverwithoiit 
its credit from the attainment’' of its ^tu- 
deiits in this year, even although we have 
had no Slirliiig.s or Macuaghteiis, to ex- 
hibit the splendid success of their exer- 
tions, and give a name to the perio<N they 
adorn, through the unrivalled preeiiiinei.ee 
of their achievement.'*. If it be true, how- 
ever, tltat there is no tiauscendant merit 
to wliich we sliall hereafter deliglit to re- 
cur, as a meaiLS of distinguishing tlii.s 
period in the annals of the college, in the 
manner we at tins <l<iy quote the lera of 
the Sotheby'* and McKenzie**, still there 
is much modest meiitj and perhaps for 
public purjiu'e**, the acquirements, from 
T>eing more geneially diffused, may he 
held as of eqi.al value to governmeut. 
Instead of teeling di.'-appoiutment at not 
finding on thi> paiticular ofcasioii any 
extraordinary genius, whose succe.sstul 
pursuit of extensive knowledge iiiight ex- 
ait the attainments of the year into a ri- 
valry with the merit of those boasted 


times, we should rather seize the oppor- 
tuuicy to exult in the rarity of failure, and 
to reiuaik how extraordinary a circum- 
stance it is, and bow much to the credit of 
the instiiutlou, that the unsuccessful in- 
stance' have been so few. 

“ It would indeedbehigtilyuiueasonable 
TO expect, tliai such in(livi<>ual-. a** those 
I lia\e alluded to should he met with :;t 
every examination tliat luiuiil be holden, 
when the very ciiTnuL^t.mce (hat make'* 
us regard them with admiiaium is, that 
they are iioi men such a^* aa* met wiia 
every day. 

“Though, however, the attahimeiits of 
this year are not of peculiaily 'uilhaut 
stamp, I have neveithele.'^s been assured 
that the number of those whose acquire- 
ments are above mediocrity, would chal- 
lenge a comparison with the most fortu- 
nate periods, and that the aggregate of the 
kuowledue posst^-ed by ihe v\ > oh* of the 
gentlemennow reported qualified, exceeds, 
in a very ( onsidei able degree, w<iat would 
be fouml the acgieg.iie ot aiiv former 
year. Tois in truth is the le.il triterion 
ot the usetulufs** aud extent of the pro- 
iluctivc powers of the iiisiitu im» 'flic 
glory of a single individual is principally 
lot himself, and furui-hes but the limited 
contribution of his single, thou h superior 
application to the piblic seivUe But 
when, as in the present instance, a large 
amount of acquirement is diffu'Cd umongst 
the whole, a very wide benefit is to flow 
from the exertions of so many well-in- 
structed individuals. 

“Tlu-icart neiertheless c.xticmely cre- 

d. table instances ot merit, exidbited in 
the rcpoit’* ot tiiis examiuttiun, aim 
amongst the**e Mr. Clerk undoubtedly 
holds the first place ; he has not been at- 
tached to the college tor a longer period 
tiian ten months, and be stands first ra 
the only distinguished language of the 
year, Lie Bengali, beside holding a rc- 
speciable place in the Persian ; b a what 
particularly marks him to po^stss that 
thiisiof knowledge, which cannot fail to 
lead him to fvituie eminence, ami which 
wouM, witliout doubt, have lett his name 
enrolled in a hieher nmk .mnmgst the 
\>orthies ot the college, had the , eriod of 
his study been of sullieienr diinitioii, L 
the haidih'.od with whicii he set his name 
down us .i candidate for honor in ihatdifli 
cub Umguage the Sunskriia, uotwitU- 
staiiding the shortness of ti.e period he 
must have known would be left him 
for tlie piosetutiun ot the study. The 
'*u('ce*»s that has attended tliC'C his first 

e. h Its, ha.s fully justified tli* favorable 
.iMficipatiou conceived trom tin attempt. 
VleS'is. Thomas, Wilkius n,and Stuart, 
are .tiso in a high degiee eiuiocut. Mr. 
Thomas liolds the first place in Persian, 
and the second in Hindustani, and his 
very creditable acqurreoieiits in botli Ian- 
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gtiages are the exclusive produce of this at Hertford, first b^n to have operation 

institution. Messrs. Wilkinson and Stuart on the studies of this institution, A 

have each obtained the distinction of a higher degree of proficiency would appear 

degree of honor in the Bengali language, to be generally brought out by the stu- 

and constitute with Mr. l*homas the fiist dents in this language, than in either the 

class in tl»e I’ersiau. ’^fhe attainments of Persian or Hindustani ; so that, inde- 

these three gentlemen hare rendei'ed them pendently of the taste for its prosecution^ 

! distinguished among their fellow students which may also have been instilled, the 

of the year, and by evincing the possession students will naturally on theirfirstar- 

of ver)' consiilerable ability and powers of rival, wheo called upon to state what 

application, afford the presage of a very langu^^es they intend to study, not omit 

* honorable career in the public service, to set down one, the difficulties of which 

; which they are now about to enter. they feel they have already in some de- 

^ The other gentlemen to whom I hare gree amquered. 

f had the pleasure to give degrees of honor, “ But \ am diverging from the matter I 

I besides Messrs. Clerk, W ilkinson, and had in hand, and departing from what 1 

’ Stuart, are Messrs. Vibart and Kllertoii. I»ave by no means yet completed, the dc- 

, Allofthesedegreeshavcbeenobtah]ed,as I tail of the honors of the year; many in • 

I have before noticed, by proficiency in the dividuals, besides those I have above nam- 

1 useful language of Bengal. ed, have pas^>ed most creditable examina- 

[ “ It gives me real pleasure to ob^-erve the tioiis ; indeed the luiinber of tliose who 

j success with which This vernacular dialect have claims to be mentioned on this ac- 

I of an extensive province has been culti- count is such, that to mention more than 

vated, and I have little doubt, that in your the names, would involve me in a detail' 

! subsequent progre.ss through the service, nnsuited to the limits of this address, 

! you will find many occasions to rejoice at Messrs. Pringle, Law, Reid, Graham, 

i the opportuuity you now have had to Philip.s, and Montagu, are all doerviog 

i master it, and to see in the frequency with of praise for the respectability of their at- 

W'hich it will come to use, reason to be taiumeuts in (wo languages. Mr. Pringle 

satisfied, that it has deserved your pre- stands first in the Hindustani, and the 

ference. It is not, however, in itself sufll- attainments of all are considerably above 

dent to enable yon to pass through every mediocrity. Mr. Montagu, Sir J.B. Ston- 

department of the seivice with honor; house, andMr. Ellerton, haveeachobtaiu- 

indeed scarcely a da) will occur that you ed rewards for that useful accomplish* 

, will not find a facility of reading and inent, the power of writing elegantly the 

I u»der.srandii)g Persian, and a colloquial narive character. Mr. Montagu has re- 

know’ledgc of the Hiudustani, indis- ceived medals for his ina.‘‘tery of the cha* 

pecsable to the traiif uct'ion of business; racters of four latjguagcs, burnt of them 

, you nmy however entertain the notion, uncommonly difficult. 

I that in the first instance it is besttodi- It would bean omission, ifiii reckoning 

rect your attention to the Bengali and up the honors of tins year, I neglected 

I Persian, in preference to Hindustani the mention of those awarded at the haW- 

aiid Persian ; as the Bengali, if not ac- yearly examination of December last ; 

I quired now, will be so with difficulty there was on that occasion real distinction 

t hereafter, while a.s it is on!) a colloquial acquired by two military students, the only 

facility wliicli is required in the Hindu- two who had not been called away by their 

I stani, that must follow from your daily duties iu the field, from the quiet aca* 

I intercourse with natives of every rank, demical pursuits in which they were en- 

* In this, perhap.s, you are right, but I am gaged — Liciiteziant Ruddell left the iusti- 

far ftom wishing to incite you to negltct tiuion last December, with a degree of 

j the elegant lighter literature of Hindu- honour tor his high proficiency in the Per- 

. Stan, than which there is nothing so cal- siaii and Hindustani, and with a medal 

Ciliated to give you an insight info tlic for considerable progress in the Arabic 

1 temper and manners of Hie people, and language. Lieutenant UuddelPs attain- 

to enable you to enjoy aud to imitate the ments are of a nature that will leave him 

graces of their more polished conversation, classed with the most distinguislied orua- 

Vuless your attention is directed to this, meats of the institution, and had the 

while you may be attached to the college, period of his study been extended to tht 

the time when the taste might be formed recent exuininatiou of the past month, I 

will liave pas.^ed, and it will only be some should not have had to look beyond the 

I peculiar combination of circumstances, college lists, to find that brilliancy of 

that will be likely to direct )ou to the achievement which should characterize 

study of it at a subsequent period. and maik the period. 

‘Mhave I tenable to trace tiie preference Lieutenant Isackeaiso left the college 
which would appear lately to have been in December, with a medal for veiy coO' 

shown to the Bciiu^ali language, to the siderable progress in the Arabic language, 

time when the previous acquirements of He had already attained the highest dc- 

tlie civil servants at the sister institution gree of proficiency in the Persian ;md Hiu- 
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Oustani language** at the annual exami- 
nation of Ja.st year, and was on that occa- 
sion mentioned with honor by the acting 
visitor. In addition to the honors oftbe 
above two gentlemen, several medals of 
merit were awarded at the examination 
of December for a rapid proficiency made 
fn the course of the antecedent term, 'fhe 
gentlemen wdio neost distinguished them* 
selves in this respect w'ere, 

“ Mr. Tltomas Clerk, in the Persian, 
Bengali, and Sanskrit languages. 

“ Mr. Henry Hariiigton Thomas, in the 
Persian and Hindustani languages. 

** Mr. Henry Graham, in the Persian 
nnd Hindustani languages. 

“ Mr. Charles Stuart, in the Persian 
language. 

And Mr. William Wiikinaoii in the 
Persian language. 

^‘Ihavenowcompletcdtheenuinei-ationof 
those honors which ai*e more immediately 
■connected with this collegiate institution. I 
mean these acquired at tlic examinations 
which hai-e occurred since the occasion 
when you were last addies«cfi from this 
chair. Vou have seen that aithough not par- 
ticularly hriJlianr, or to he compared with 
periods that we have iH'ca^ionally witness- 
<^,f hey are M ill in thcinsedvcs, in the highest 
degree respectable. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the honors of the year are not 
hounded by these precise limits; — ^by 
travelling but a very little out of the line 
that might thus be required, I find even 
that bt'illianq* of achie^'emont which is all 
that is wanting to give a finishing stroke 
to the meritorions efforts di>j)laycd in th(‘ 
t'car, and to t’stal>Ij>!i for it illustrious 
a character as any that has btvn c;uiicd in 
the most pnipltious pctlod. The case of 
those junior servants, who, carrying with 
them into ihc dejMrtmeuts of the service 
the same habits and pursuits, and tlie 
same thirst for the acquisition of kiiow- 
tedge, wiiich i-aised them to distinction 
amongst their fellow students at the col- 
lege, and who, even amidst tlie active du- 
ties of an arduous pi-ofession, feeling still 
alireto the gratificationsof literaryhonor, 
enrol themselves as candidates tor the 
distinction promised by the gormime/it to 
those who master the very difficult lan- 
guages Hie 8anskrita and (he Arabic, is 
#0 closely analogons to the career that is 
run by those immediately attached to the 
institution, that I am justified in claim- 
ing as belonging to it, whatever honor 
may result from the succe.ssful issue of 
their labours. 

“ Two vety remarkable instances of 
this description have fallen within the pe- 
riod f have now under review, and f w'ish 
them to stand recorded, as achievements 
which cannot be sufficiently honored by 
the most animated expressions of my ap- 
plause, and which, while they convey a 
Imtre on the time of their occurrence. 
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cannot fail to establish for the individuals, 
a character of superemineuce amongst 
those embarked in the same line of life, 
Messrs. Wynch and Macnasliten, 
having solicited to be examined in the 
Sanskrila language, with a view to estab- 
lish their pretensions to the credit of 
having masteied this difficult object, 
and obtained a proficiency in the study of 
works on Hindu law, a committee ♦ was 
appointed to examine them, and the fol- 
lowing appears from their report to have 
been the result of their examination : — 

‘ Tlie two gentlemen attended on the 

* morning of the 28th of May, when (hey 

* peiforraed the exercises assigned to 
‘ (hem without any aid from teachers or 
‘ books. 

The manner in which Mr. Wynch 
‘ and Mr. Macnaghten have snstained this 
‘ examination, is highly creditable to 

* their talents and application ; they 
‘ have performed the translations from 

* Sanskriia into English, with almost p^- 
‘ f(x*t fidelity ; their conversion of English 
‘ into Sanskrita, shews a very lespectable 
‘ acquaintance with the latter language; 
‘ and tlicy have displayed a familiarity 

* with the terms and points of Hindu 
^ law, that indisputably proves a most at- 

* temivc and successful study of the San- 

* skrita writers on legal subjects. We 

* have no hesitation, therefore, in pro- 
‘ nouHcing favorably on their examlna- 

* tion, and recommending that their me- 
‘ ritorious exertions maybe acknowledged 

* by the n^u.il distinction which govern- 

* ment has been pleased to assign to such 

* emhumt success.” 

•MC'^srs. \V\nch and Maenj^hten arc 
imt the first individuals that have obtain- 
ed the lionorable distinction afforded by 
the successful issue of such a trial ; they 
are, however, the first who have solicited 
it, since ti e government has ceased to 
hold forth the prospect of a liberal pecu- 
niary remuneration which it was hereto- 
fore the practice to award, chiefly as a re- 
imlmi-sement of the expcnce they might 
have incurred in making the acquisition 
of this difficult language. This has been 
a personal saci ifice they have made for the 
distinction, and this is a peculiar circuni- 
staucc in their case. Not that f believe 
the hope of obtaining pecuniary reward 
had induence in inducing tlie efforts be- 
fi>re made to master these difficult lan- 
guages ; on the contrary, I am satisfied 
the motives of preceding candidates wefe 
the same as those by which Messrs. 
Wynch and Macnaghten have been influ- 
enced, and that it was the anxiety evinced 
by govemment for its servants to ^ply 
tliemselves to the study of these lan- 
guages, and the disposifcioa #feown to ac- 


• Ur. Carey, Mr, H. H. Wilson, -ind I.Tut. 
Puce. 
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knowledge and to afford encouraffemcnt to 
claims which micht be established by suc- 
cessful efforts to meet that anxiety, that 
elicited the frequent display of meiit we 
have several times witnessed in the suc- 
cessful tnllivation of the Sanskrita and 
Arabic languages beyond the walls of the 
collece. 

“ If ever a doubt could he entertained in 
tills rt*s|)ect, it would be removed on 
the hare men' ion of the fact, that Mr. 
Wyneh, who in 1^14 was a successful 
claimant of the pecuniary reward allotieil 
to proficiency in the Aiabic language and 
Moohuminedau law, is now an equally 
successful candidate for Sanskrita honors, 
at a time when honor is all that is to he 
acquired. He ha« done more too, for the 
acquisition of the honor alone, when it is 
to be acquired at a pecuniary sacrifice, 
than he had bcfoie done, when the two- 
fold reward was befoie Ins eyes, to stimu- 
late his exertions. 

I have been desirous that such very 
distinguished merit as that exhibited in 
the resu’t of the examination of Me^sis. 
Wyuch and .Macuaghten, should meet with 
an acknowledgement as public as it i'' 
possible for me to bestow, and (hat the 
honorary lewards adjudged to the^c gen- 
tlemen should be confeiied upon them 
witli every ciicnnistance ot increa>ed 
pub'icity and distincnoii w itiv w Inch iny 
situation enables jue to giace the occa- 
sion. I have accordingly resohed to 
grant with my own hand, the degrees of 
honour which these gentlemen ha\e so 
well earned, by their proficiency in the 
Sauskrita language and Hindu law, and 
to call them up to receive them, thus, in 
the sight of the whole college, that those 
cow entering the seivice may see there 
are still betore them means of distinc- 
tion worthy of their ambition, that 
they may understand and imliate the ex- 
ample.* 

“ Gentlemen of the Collpee > — If I thought 
that these honors had been acquired at 
the sacrifice of any public duty ; that the 
lime which ought to have been devoted 
to the transaction of official business, had 
been appropriated to this more favoured 
pursuit ; if 1 had had occa«>ioni to observe, 
t hat those, having the talents to afford use- 
ful service in more arduous employments, 
bad purposely withheld from undei taking 
such, and procured their appoiutmeot to 
Jess importapt situations, for the sake of 
toe leisure afforded in them for study ; if 
f thought that this was necessary, and 
that the hope of masteriug the language 
rou'^t else be given up, I should not have 
been so prone to hold up the conduct of 
these two gentlemen for your imitation. 


* Mtssrs. Wvnch and Macnaghtw were accooi- 
h'gi>, called, and rectued hwui IjjS luiuship tueir 
r<5ttci)>e degiCw'i of ttoaour. 


nor would you have heard me so lavish of 
my applause. 

“ This, however, is not the case with 
either Mr. Wynch or Mr. Macnaghten. 
Both gentlemen ai e attached to perhaps 
the most laborioTis office that a young 
man cim enter; their merit and assiduitv 
in the discharge of the duties assigned 
tliem in that office, even at the time they 
were engaged in the acquisition of the 
Sanskrita language, has been the cause to 
both of them, of a promotion, rapid al- 
most to prematurity. 

** Mr. Wynch, in the very midst of his 
studies, was deputed to cairy into effect 
some measures of government in a re- 
mote dirision of our teiritory. Tlie ob- 
ject was >oon affected by his exertions, 
and he has accordingly received from the 
aiuliority of this government, a public and 
honorable iicknowledgement of their 
high satisfaction at the mode in which 
this duty was performed. It was in the 
midst of such pursuits, that the difficul- 
ties which surround the circle of the Hin- 
du sciences were overcome by both these 
gentlemen, anti a secure footing establish- 
ed in one of the most occult. Such trans- 
cendent merit gives to this year a substan- 
tial claim to preference, over any that can 
be brought into competition with it. 

“ ft is with plcaMire I have heaid that the 
attendance of the students at the college 
lectures has been for the mo^l piirt regu- 
lar; indeed, the result of the examination 
is init>elfa sufficient indication of it. 

“ With theexception also ot one instance, 
which I shall presently mention, the high- 
est testimony has been boine by the coun- 
cil of the college to the general good con- 
duct of the students, and it is stated that 
no instance of considerable debt has come 
to their knowledge. 1 seize the occasion 
to add to this favorable report my per ■ 
soiml testimony to the high estimation 
w'hicU the students of the college have 
ever maiutained in the society of this 
place ; and after all, gentlemen, this I 
conceive to he the real index ot worth, 
and the surest evidence that the principles 
which influence your conduct are the most 
correct, and that you have availed your- 
self of the opportunities afforded you to 
cultivate your understandiugs. 

“ 'I'he single exception to the ffenoral j e- 
port of good conduct, to which 1 have 
abt>ve made allusion, is the case of Mr. 
Monsell, whose course of irregularity and 
inattention appears to Iiavc been uniform, 
and with re.'pect to wluun no hope is en- 
tertained that longer contiuiiauce in tlie 
college would pioduce a melioration of 
habits, or b* aitemied wdth other advan- 
tage. Circumstances also of a yet more 
disqualifying nature, are to he gathered 
from what he has occasionally urged )u 
cxeu:-e for iiis irrcguldrifiefc ; so that I 
hate no behitation in sufferiiig tftc rigor- 
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oijs provision in the chapter of statutes 
enacted by niv authority, to take its due 
course with respect to this gentleman, 
who tvilJ accordingly be removed from the 
institution, under the rules contained in 
the 33d statute. 


** Gent, of the Council of the College, 

“ I beg of you to accept my personal 
thanks for the careful superintendence you 
have exercised over the concerns of the 
institution during the last year : I 1^ 
to congratulate you on the very material 
improvement it has experienced in the in- 
creased disposition to study, which pre- 
vails ; an improvement, in the introduc- 
tion of which, the effect of your superin- 
tendence must have had so large an influ- 
ence. 

“ To the professors, assistant professors, 
examiners, and ministerial officers of the 
college generally, I also return my sincere 
thanks for the able and satisfactory man- 
ner inwhicb theirseveral duties have been 
performed: I congratulate the college on 
the return of its learned Arabic and Per- 
sian professor, aud oti his resumption of 
his charge with restored iiealth. ^ 
‘‘Thelitcraryworks which are in prepa- 
ration or have issued from (he press, since 
the last annual examination, are not nu- 
merous i but at the head of tlie list, which 
will be annexed as an appendix to this 
address on its publication, you will ob- 
serve the second volume of that «.«cfiil 
work of Mr. Harington, the indefaiiga- 
We aud able president of the collev^e 
council. The first volume of bis AnalV'^is 
of the Laws and Regulation*' passed for Ihe 
administration of this u:ovcrnmeiit, was 
published about seven years airo, and the 
assistance universally oxperieured trom it 
by those employed in the internal admi- 
nistration of tile eountry hits long made 
it the general wisii that the work should 
be continued. The first volume was ex- 
clusively occupied by the laws and regu- 
lations connected with the Judicial system^^ 
and it was devoted to the explanation of 
tbeir scope and object as well as of the 
principles on which tliey were founded. 
Whettier as a book of reference for the use 
of those living under the influence of the 
laws and those employed in |heir active 
administration, or as a treatise lor the 
instruction of those, whom interest or 
curiosity might lead to study the nature 
of our system, its value was incalculable. 
The present volume performs the same 
part with tlie revenue system of tlte go- 
vernment, tracing its retrospective history 
from the time of the first concern of our 
nation in the administration of the reve- 
nues of this country, and explaining the 
rules and principles , finally established in 
1793, with every subsequent modification 
and extension of them: Jt is brought 
dam to so late a period as )815, and as a 
Asiatic t/ouni.— No. 15. 


hook of reference for the use of those en- 
gaged in the administration of the sys- 
tem, a mode of arrangement, and citation, 
has been adopted, which cannot but make 
this volume even more complete than the 
preceding. 

“ A third vohsme is promised hy Mr. 
Harington, iRbCVery laborious nature of 
his duties as chief judge of the highest na- 
live tribunal should enable him to perfect 
it : when this may be completed, we shall 
have the rvhole .system of the government 
of this country, judicial, territorial, aird 
commercial, laid before us in oue con- 
nected view. The study of the laws will 
then be rendered not only easy of attain- 
ment, but even interesting and attraciiv* : 
for in these volumes there will be found 
matter to rivet the attention, and while 
the precision of the actual legislative en- 
actnrents is not lost, there is a connettion 
preserved, and an explanation given, which 
cannot fail to excite interest, and gratify 
curiosity. 

“ To yon, gentlemen, who are on the 
eve of leaving the college, indeed, to the 
service generally, 1 particularly recom- 
mend the study of these volumes, for 
there are none so e.xpcr ienccd or well in- 
fornted, that they will not derive instnic- 
tion from the perusal of what they con- 
tain. 

“ Amongst the literary notices of this 
year.there is oue, which although not ^ted 
under the immediate au.spices of this iir- 
stitulion, or even of tliis government, is 
iieverlhelcs.' si) great a literary miosity, 
tliat I rannot refrain from bringing it pro- 
minently forwaid hy public mention on 
this occasion ; I allude to that interesting 
work the Uasateer, which h.id for some 
time been lost to flie literary world until 
a copy was almost accidehtally recovwed 
by the learned chief priest of the Parsee 
religion at Bombay. A tfawflation Into 
Englisli and a glossary of the obsolete 
wouls has been prepared under the super- 
iiitendence of the Moolla, and in this state 
the ivork is now in the press at that Jirs- 
sidenev. The Du.satcer, which purports 
to be a collection of the works of ite elder 
Persian prophets, will be peeuBajJr1“®^ 
jectof curiosity with the learned 
rope. a.s well as of this conuiry, for it is 
unquestionably the only relic whicli^ists 
of the literature of that period of 
histoiw, which is familiar *<> us fr^ 
connection with the history of ‘ 

** 1 perceive also from the list 
tionsthat Mr. Wymeh already 
to the public the prospect of 
nefit from his successfid stu^rjW » 


nefit from nis succes..^...^, — 
have little ^ 

selected for translafiofl &<> « 

wlH be fouu# of «« l***?"^ . ^ 

be «sditabl«M* 

Voh. m. 2 Is 
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Gentlemen of th^ CoH‘' 2 C; 

“ Should the course of ixjiiiical events 
call me to Ihewes'eru provinces of our 
dominions, think not that the interest 
M'liich this institution has excited will 
abate on being remo\ed to a distance, or 
that I shall cease to regard its concerns 
with the same tender solicitude that 1 
have at all times sought to manifest. The 
guardianship of this in<!titution would 
agaiu fall into the hands of one, who does 
not feel a conscientious interest or a 
•less fervent zeal for its prosperity, than 
that which 1 myself cherish, and 1 should 
commit the trust into h-s hands with 
the most siiicme and unbounded confi- 
dence.'* 


APPENDIX. 

^ List of If’orhSy meutioHed in the 
Appendijc to the Discourse of His E.v- 
cellencp the Visitor at the Public Dis- 
putations oj 1814, v'hich have since 
been printed. 

1st, The 2(1 volume of Mr, Harring- 
ton’s Analysis of the Laws and Rcou- 
TioNS, enacted by the Governor General 
ia Council. 

2d. A Grammar of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, foi the u.'C of the Honourable 
Coinpanj’s servants at China, by the Hev. 
Robert Mnn>\'on, Chinese Secretary to 
supercargoes at Canton. 

3d. A Translation of tlie New Trs- 
TAMENT into Arabic ; originally com- 
menced by the late Hcv. Henry Martyn, 
since revised and completed by the Rev. 
Thomas Thomason, and printed at the 
eK})ense of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The following Oriental fl'orks, mention'll 
in the Appendii to the Disvourse of the 
Honourable the Acting Visitor of the 
College of Fort Wilham, at the Dispu- 
tations of 1815, have since been pub- 
lished. 


and Public Examiner in the College of 
Foil William. 

5th. The Kntbi a Treatise on Logic ; 
edited by Mular}.', Jan All and Ahd 
Rahim, of the Arabic department of the 
College of Foit William. 

In the Press. 

A Grammar of the Karnata Lan- 
guage ; by the Rev. Dr. IVUliam Carey. 

Ready for Press. 

The following work, eutituled Vulya 
Oarpan, or the Mirror of Science, which 
was particularly noticed in the Appendix 
to the discourse of his Fxcelleucy the Vi- 
sitor in 18 4, i' now re'idv fur the pres«, 
and will be piinted for the use of the 
officers ot the army engaged in tlte study 
of that di.iiect of the Hiiul’, usually 
spoken by the Sepoys, in the c'cnr of the 
editor meeting with encouragement suffi- 
cient to defray ibe mere expences attend- 
ing its publication. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A Translation of the original treatise iti 
Sanskrita of Sri Krishna Tarknlanknra, 
cntituled Dayn kranut san^tuha, or an 
abstract of the Law of Iulie‘'itancc, by 
P, M. Jf'ynch, E.sq. 

'J'/ie above nientioiieii work is described 
hy Mr. Colehroitke m the Piefacetohis 
Translation ot the two Treatises on the 
Law of Inheritance locomaiii “a good 
“ conjpeudinm of the Law of luheiitanec 
according to Jinuita Valmna’s text 
** as expounded by Sri KrisVut the 
“Commentator on the Da>a IMiaga of 
“ Jimuta \'ahana,’' tlie standard au- 
thority of the School of Bengal, The 
Translation of the work in question is in- 
tended principally for the use of those 
members of the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service in Bengal, W’ho may not find 
leisure tor the study of the elaboi-ate trea- 
tise of Jimuta Vahana himself. 


1st. A IChuri BoH and English Vo- 
cabulary; by Lieut. William Price, 
Assistant Professor of the Bengali and 
Sanskrita languages in the College of Fort 
William. 

2d. A Collection of Original Letters, 
in the Mahrata language; published for 
the use of Students, by the Rev. Dr. 
William Carey, Professor of the Benga- 
li, Sanskrita and Muhratta languages, in 
theCollegeof Fort William. 

3d. The 2d part of the Kamoos ; edited 
by Shikh Ahmad, a native of Yaman, in 
Arabia. 

4th. The 2d edition of the GuU 
Bikawala, for the use of the Students in 
the Hindustani department of the Col- 
lege ; by Capt. Thomas Roebuck, Acting 
Secretory to the Council of the College 
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July, 181$. 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 
Holden in June, 181C. 

PERSIAN. 


First Class. 



Date of Arimission. 

1 . Thomas , . 

, , 

. Be. . 

i. Stuait . . , 

, 

. Ot-C. 18 U 

3, Wilkinson . , 

. 

. Oct. 1814 

Second 

Class, 


4. Pringle . . « 


. Oc». 1811 

ft. A. RciU ... 


. Ffcb. 1813 

6. Law . . . 


. Oct, 1814 

7 . Clerk 


. Aiig. 181& 

8. Montagu . 


. Aug. 1815 

9. Gtaham . , , 


. Dec. 1814 

10. Phillips . 


. Aug. I8I 

11, Ellerion . 


. Ocr. 1814 

u, Sir J. B, Stouhouse 


. Dec. 1^14 
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Third Class. 


13. Hon. H. A. Aniiesley , 

14. Parker . . . . 

15. Sir T. P. FIa)es 

16 . Bi«riie . . • . 

17 . Vibart .... 

IS Briire .... 
ji. Teriipler . . . . 

•2.) Til”lim4u . , . , 

C ' . iJitchie . . , , 

Barlow , . . , 

93, Magniac .... 
Ci Hon, W. Rodney . 

- ■). J. F. M. Rejd , , 


Fourth 


Class. 


. Aug. 18H 
, Aug. IS14 
. No\. 1818 
, D«-C. 1814 
. Dec. 1813 
. Aug 1814 
. Dec. 1813 
. Oct. l«I3 
. Oct. 1814 
. Oct. 1813 
. D^C. 1814 
. Not. 1813 
. Sept. 1815 


^.3. Cockerdi 
^17 lurqnand 
‘Zi. Hume 
•cy. H. Creighton 
? 0 . Fraser , 

SI. Cl'iase 
■2. Dent 
7.1. TJiompson 
34. Palmer 


. Oct. 1814 
. Dec. 1815 
. Oct. 1815 
. Aug. ISIS 
. Dec. 1314 
. Oct. 1SI5 
. Jan* (816 
. Nov.l8l5 
. Aug. 1315 


Absent from Eaamxnation, 


Monsfcll Sept. isi3 


ARABIC. 

1. Halhed (Bencoolen Establishment,) Oct. 1815 


Fourth Class. 


17. Turquand 

18. Chase 

19. Thompson 

20. Palmer . 


. Dec. 1615 
. Oct, Isi5 
. Nov. 1815 
. Aug. 1815 


BENGALI. 
First Class. 


1. Clerk, a degree of honor, i,000 rs. 


and a medal 

C. Wilkinson, 

3. Vibart, 

4. EUerton, 

5. Stuart, 

ditto . 

ditto 

ditto , 

ditto , 

. Aug. 1815 
. Oct. iSl4 
. Dec. I8U 
. Oct, 18’.4 
, Dec, 1814 

Second Class. 


6. Biscoe . . 

7. Magniac . . 

8. Teropler . . 

9. Hon. W. Rodney 

» t • 

. Dec. If'.* 

. Dec. 1814 
, Dec, 1813 
, Nov. 1813 

Third Ctass. 


10. H. Creichton 

11. Cockerell . . 

12. Fraser . , 

13. Dent , , 

1 1. Hume . , 

: ; ; 

, Ang. 1812 
, Oct, 1814 
, Dec. 1814 
, Jan. 18'6 
. Oct. 181$ 


Absent from Examination. 

15. Monsell Sept,iS!S 


1 . Pringle 

HINDUSTANI. 
First Class. 

. Oct. 1311 

2. Tli'jmas 


. Dec. 1814 

3. Law . 


. Oct. 1814 

4. A. Reid 



. Feb. 1813 

5. Phillips 

Second Class. 

. Aug. 1815 

6. Oraham 

. ... • 

. Dec. 1814 

7. Tilgliman .... 

. Oct. 1813 

3. Montagu 

. . . ‘ . 

. Aug. 1815 

9. SirT. P. 

Third Class. 

Hayes . . , 

. Nov. 1913 

lo. Parker 

• Aug. 1814 

11. Hon. H. A. Annesley 

. Alia. 18'3 

19. S,r J. B. 

S/onhouse . 

. D- c. 1SI4 

IJ. Barlow 


. Ort. Isl3 

14. Kitciiie 


. 0< 1 . I.M 1 

1'. Bruce 



. Aug. 1314 

i«. J. r. M 

Ried . . . 

. Sept. 1315 


SANSKRITA* 

1. Cleik , Aug. vr 

PERSIAN WRITING. 

1. Montagu, (a medal) 

2. Sir J, B. Stonhouse, (a mcual) 

3. Reid. 

ARABIC WRITING. 

1, Montagu, (a medal) 

NAGRI WRITING. 

l. Montagu, (a rrtdal', 

BENGALI WTUTlNGi 

1. r.Mrrton, a rnedaP 

2. Montagu, la medal) 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India HouseyThursday, Feb. f», lbl 7 . 

A special general court of proprietors 
of East India Stock was Ihis <i.ay held at 
tiie Company’s House, in Lcadenhall 

Street. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The i’hnhmnn [Tiionias l^id, 
stated, that the prc'Jelit court was Miiii- 
raoned in consequence of a requisition 
signed by moic than nine propiietors, 
v hich should be immediately laid Defore 
them. 

The clerk then read the follo\>ing re- 
quisition, together with the proposition 
which it was intended should be taken 
into consideration: — 

“January 22 , 18I7. 

“ Wc the undersigned, being proprie- 


tors of East India stock, and duly quali- 
fied, request that a general court may be 
called to consider of the cuclo''ed propo- 
sition. 

“ Wc have the honour to remain, gen- 
Uenicii, ymu kmv obedient servants, 

Juseyh ILtmey RundF Jarbso.i, J, 
B, ttoh.'t. If'. Haukt n, IB Hoir.orth, 
iHaa^hts Klnnaird, ^Ficfiael Iloy^ 
./. Mtivhlew^ Thomas LoicndeSf 
Sumud Dlvon^ Dttvid King^ Ro^ 
hert Rich.” , 

The fidiowing is the pi ojiosition refer- 
red to in the fore^oimt lener; ^ ^ 

“ Tliat t)ie Court of Directorate re- 
quested to take into their coi^i^difatioii 
the natuie of the Company’s iujljitutioii 
at Hailejbui7, and how far 
cd, or is likely, on ,i^,l>res.«nf plau, lo 
answer the ends^rt^ps^by llie le^olu- 
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tions of the general court, of the 28th 
February, 1805; and wliether, in their 
opinion, any seminary at the Company’s 
expense, -in England, be now advisable 
for the civil service ; and if so, whether 
an establishment, more in the nature of 
a school, where masters should attend at 
stated hour^-, having proper authority for 
the due enforcement of obedience, learn- 
ing and moral conduct, would not be pre- 
ferable to a university or college ? ^fhis 
court, however, more especially requests 
the court of directors to consider wljether 
the expense at present iiicuned in main- 
taining the college, might not w’ith great 
propiietybe almost wholly saved, if, in- 
stead of compelling paients to send their 
sons to a particular seminary, the court 
of directors were to require of the youths 
intended for tlieir civil service in India, a 
certain dciiree ot pioficieucy in such lan- 
guages aiui ‘•cieiices as should be deemed 
necessary, the same to be certified by 
gentlemen of known learning and ability 
appointed for tliat purpose ; and whether 
in such case it would not be higidy expe- 
dient and economical to remove the mili- 
tary semiuaiy from Addiscombe to the 
more commodious and spacious building 
at Haileybury ; and that the court of di- 
rectors be turther requested to repoit 
their opiryons on the diftVient points 
herein referred to them as soon as conve- 
nient, and call an early and special gene- 
ral court to receive and consider the 
same. 

‘‘ RandieJackaoni S. BrookStDouff- 
ias Kinnairdf Macklew, Robert 
Rich, Lownde*^ Joseph 

Humet Batiken, Michael Hoy y 
David Kingy Sam. DU’on** 

APDRESS to the PRfNCE REGENT. 

The I have now to state 

lothecouit of propiietois a little diffi- 
culty that attaches to myself, in conse- 
quence of an unforeseen event attached 
to this day. 'Hie court of directors hav- 
ing taheu into their consideration the at- 
tacli recently made on the Prince Regent, 
agreed yesterday to address his royal 
highness on the subject — (Hear.') — and 
it was also determined, that the Chair- 
niau and Deputy Chairman should present 
the address. The court of directors have 
aince been honoured with an intimation, 
that his royal lughness will be graciously 
pleased to receive the address this day, 
at half past cue o’clock. I would, there- 
fore, propose, that two other members 
of the court of directors should take the 
chair and deputy-chair, during the neces- 
sary absence of me and my bon. col- 
league; and I do not knowauy gentlemen 
whose experience in the business of the 
court renders them more proper for those 
situations, than my hon. friends on my 
ri^ht. (TTie hon. W. F, Elphinstone and 


Mr. Parry). I hope, as I was not aw'are 
of this difficulty till within a very short 
time, that the indulgence of the court 
will be extended to me "-^(Hear! hear.) 

Mr. Lowndes was anxious to make one 
observation on this subject. He trusted 
that the whole court would shew that 
they felt, most sensibly, the scandalous 
outrage committed on the Prince Regent. 
Tlie executive body ought not to proceed 
to his loval highness, merely as a body 
ofdiiectors, but as representing the great 
mass of proprietors. They ought not to 
go upas private individuals. If they did, 
it would seem as if the feelings stated in 
the address arose from the directors 
only, and were not participated in by 
the proprietors. It would bare a much 
better appearance, and be far more re- 
spectful, if the address was backed and. 
•supported by the proprietors at large — 
(Hear!) He was convinced, wdieu he 
looked around him, and saw so many 
respectable proprietors of India stock, 
that they would gladly join iu an address, 
congratulating the Prince Regent on his 
escape from so atrocious an attack.— 
(Hear!) There never was an occasion 
that called nmre strongly for the energetic 
language of every independent man than 
the present. They W’ere all men of edu- 
cation; aud, therefore, more capable of 
judging of tlie evil consequences of such 
an outrage, than uneducated people. 
Therefore, an address from so great and 
enlightened a body, would be more re- 
spectful, and would be viewed with a 
higher degree of interest by the public iu 
general, than one voted by illiterate or 
uneducated men. At a meeting of this 
sort, by a shew of hands, the sentiments 
of the proprietors would be at once ma- 
nifested— and no doubt could be enter- 
tained that they would express their ap- 
probation of the measure proposed. If it 
were put to the vote that moment, he 
was convinced that every hand in the 
court would be held up in favour of the 
addiess. He should, tlierefore, propose, 
and he hoped the motion would be se- 
conded, “That the court of proprietor* 
do approve of the court of directors going 
up with an address to the Prince Regent.” 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. He con- 
curred in much of what fallen from hi a 
hon. friend. But the time having been 
appointed for receiving the address of the 
court of directors, it was their bounden 
duty to wait on the Prince Regent, with- 
out delay, and to express their senti- 
ments on the late atrocious attack on his 
royal highness. He was sure that the 
conduct of the executive body must, on 
this occasion, be approved of by every 
honest and loyal subject. The proprietary 
did not want to know the express wordaf 
in which the address was couched— but 
he thought^ if the substance were itatW 
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to them, before tlie court broke up, which Mr. Parry— (a director) — said, the 
would not interfere with the time ap- usaite, heretofore, was, for the court of 


pointed for icceiviiig the addiess, it would 
be satisfactory to the propiielois; and 
would not, he conceived, at a time like 
the present, be at all iinpioper. He was 
al'^o of opinion, that a declaration of the 
feelings of the projwietois of East India 
Stock, on this event, might be diawn up 
and signed by those present, with much 
propriety. Still, however, he thought, 
that tlie directors ought not, in any de- 
gree, to be prevented from going up with 
an address expressive of their sentiments. 
He knew it would be done in tit and 
proper language *, and if, before the pro- 
prietors separated, a declaratiim were 
penned, setting forth their indignation 
and regret at the attempt made on his 
royal highness, he, for one, would sign it. 

The Chtxirman.—'* 1 thank the proprie- 
tors for the indulgence they have granted 
to me, and will take the liberty of with- 
drawing, in order to attend at the levee.” 

The chair was then taken by the hou. 
W. F. Elphinstoue. 

Air. Lnwudes observed, that the sug- 
gestion of his lion, friend (Mr. Dixon) 
seemed so proper, that lie would make 
an addUion to it,— frt laugh ) — in orderto 
give it full effect. All parties were united 
on this occasion. The members of oppo- 
sition had joined the members of admU 
nistration in expressing their regret at 
so atrocious an outrage. 'I’liere was in- 
deed but one opinion, except amongst 
those deluded people, in the 1 *wcr classes 
of society, whose niiuds wi-ic iiiitateil, 
who were goaded on by the nece'^.^iiic." of 
the times; but whose hearts denied, an<l 
whose feelings would not sanction, the 
outrage, the moment they had committed 
it. Except amongst this descripthm of 
persons, no difference of opinion existed 
— all reprobated the passions that had 
produced so daring and infamous an at- 
tack. He should, therefore, propose, 
that Afr. Randle Jackson, and his friend, 
Mr. Hume, do draw up a resolution ex- 
pressive of the sentiments ^f the proprie- 
tors. 

Mr. .S’. Dixon said, he felt himself, in 
some degree, the innocent cause of the 
busines-s which the court was summoned 
to consider not being immediately pro- 
ceeded in. But a question of thi'» nature 
having been once started, it would have a 
very ill effect, if it were not followed up. 
He understood it was not a new thing 
for the proprietors to express their senti- 
ments on an occasion like the present. 
And he was convinced he spoke tlie feel- 
ings of all those who heard him, when 
he said, that, if the directors gave them 
an opportunity of stating their sentiments 
on this atrocious outrage, there would 
not be a dissentient voice heard in that 


directors, on similar occasions, to address 
the throne, as they now had done. But, 
in some instances, the court of proprie- 
tors had also agreed to an .address. Any 
gentlemen, therefore, migiit sign a requi- 
sition, requesting a court to be convened, 
for tlie purpose of an address, at which 
such proposition could immediately be 
made. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, it imdoubtedly 
had been the custom, on several occasions, 
for the directors, as a body of directors 
and private gentlemen, to go up and con- 
gratulate the Sovereign on his escape- 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 
But the court on his side of the bar, had 
felt, generally, an extreme degree of con- 
cern, that so poor a compliment should 
h.avc been paid to their loyalty, as not to 
permit them to partake in such measures 
as the great body of the Kast-India Com- 
p.any. — (Hear, hear !) The only mode 
of repairing this, tvas that stated by file 
lion, director. He himself had been tlw; 
humble instrument, on more occasions 
than one, of convening that court, in ordtf 
to convince the Sovereign and the people, 
that tlie proprietors of East-India stock 
felt the sentimenis of loyalty as strongly 
as any other body of men— that they re«* 
vered the Sovereign and Ills laws as highly 
as their feliow-snbjects — and that they 
could endure any thing rather than the 
supposition that they w'cre actuated by a 
different teeiiiig. Perhaps the court of 
directors would name a day on which 
they would convene a sjiecial court, for 
the honourable pnrpo'«e of considering of 
an address to be presented to the Piiuce 
Regent. 

Mr. C. Grant was of opinioii, that % 
general spontaneous appeal to the court, 
W'ould be more respectful tliaa a mere cold 
proceed! ng by requisition. 

Mr. fyowndes said, if a requisition were 
agreed on, he lioped if would be signed by 
ail the proprietors present. The present 
should be distinguished from a common 
o<xa.sion. No doubt the address would 
be voted mianimoHsly, which wasacir- 
cunistauce of rare occurrence in that 
court. 

Mr. /?. Jackson tlien gave notice, that 
he would , before theproprietors separated# 
move, “ That this court, at its ri.''iiig, do 
adjourn till to-morrow, to meet there, io 
order to consider of an Address to hit 
Royal Higbne.'ss the Prince Regent, mi the 
late wicked outrage, which w as alike lios* 
tile to the law of the land, the priociples 
the constitution, and the security of the 
people.” 

Mr. Lowndes approved of this, as the 
most respectful oH^e; and would cheer- 
fully second the m^iotr. 
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HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

Mr. It. Jackion said, the last question 
hariug been dismissed, the propiietora 
were now at liberty to proceed to the 
order of the day. It iiad been stated, and 
all persons who weie conversant with 
their affairs mii'it be aware of the fact, 
that the question now brought before the 
court, was one of the highest importance. 
Indeed it was almost inlp^)f•^ibh' to con - 
ceitea question of gieater magnitude — of 
greater iiiteiC’^t — or one wiin wliich the 
body to whom it was alxiut to be .-'Ub- 
mitted, was mote ntaily connected, or 
with \v]ii( b ii*- .honour wa-n inoic identi- 
fied, than that which they weie tins day 
called on to cnn'ich’t. The nature of 
their coiistitation — the inode in which 
their ea-tern tciiionles were governed— 
muat sati>ty tijcm tii it the sunjett was 
one which affccrcd their de.ne.'t interest<. 
The adniini^t; ati )n of the Conipau) liad 
so far satisfied tae 1/ gi'htttue, as to isi- 
duce it, now fur a U;iig time pa.^t, to 
sanction an anomaly in govniment— an 
anomaly which was the admiration and 
surprise of the wmll-— md which liud 
now become \eneral)le and haUowcd by 
the lapse of time, and by undeviatiug 
success! — that Company, who, in the eve 
of the law, were a body of inercliants, 
had now, throughout a sciiesof succes- 
sive ages, acted as the delecatcd sovereigns 
of a groat and mighty empire ; un einpiic 
always important, but now grown to 
such an extent, increased so luiich in 
we.alth, and so jiumeiiFc as to population, 
as must excite the astonishment of fdsto- 
rians hereafter, as it elicited the admira- 
tion of every contemporaneous writer. 
Po.’sc'scd, Tiien, of sucli extensive terri- 
tory, if any ohlijutiou could be imagined, 
with reference to it more sacred than 
another, it was, that the ciiucation ot 
^ose young men who were destined to go 
out to India as the adinini^trators of 
the Compatiy’s high anlliority — as the 
protectors, rulers, guides, and masters 
of an immense population — should be at- 
tended to with tlie most anxion-s caic ! It 
was, at all times, an iuteiesting question 
how tlieir youth «hould be cdnciited — and 
how tiny could he best instincicd in those 
tipiiglit prli’cijd''-^, wilhoul wliich, no 
man, however splendid his acquiremenls, 
could proceed thriiu:h Jdc with credit. 
But, when tlicy consideied tiic important 
functions to which their writers were des- 
tined — when they recollected the situa- 
tions they weie hereafter to fill in the 
eastern neini«phere — how great was the 
respon''rmiiiy which attached to the Cora- 
punv, v\ith whom it tested to require that 
they should he instructed suitably to the 
stations whlcii they would be appointed to 
fill. It wa-5 for the Company then, thus 
situated, to ia-juie to their young servants 


as complete and perfect education as pos- 
sible, by every means that prudence and 
foresight Ci»uld suggest. He did not here 
speak raertly of a literary education — his 
views were equally directed to a moral 
and political one. Considering the high 
duties their ci\ il seivants were called on 
to execute, it would be too much to liope 
that they would j>f rform fheiu well, if 
they were not well educated, so as to an- 
swer those put pO'*es which ilie constitu- 
tion of the Company contemplated. He 
peistiaded himself that it would taciiilatc 
the means of forming a coirect judgment, 
and would 'ave a cons derable portion of 
the time of the cuuit, if he traced tli^, 
hi.story of the iiistitutlon to which the at- 
tentiuii ol the pvopnetois wa^ this da; 
directed — an in.-tliution which thev ah. 
kuew oiigiiuilcd at a gieat distance tio. 
tiiis country — in their liuium empiie— - 
and ccituiiily under au'piccs of the nu)-: 
bidhant and illustiious kind! In doing 
iliis, he should confine himself to public 
documents and public lecords. He v\oui.‘. 
give i)f» room, it he could avoid it, for any 
mau to as'crt, that hewii" an exaggciat. : 
Ol an accuser! I Ic meant not to accuse 
Ol to eliminate any person, it was a sy.s- 
tem wliieh he imjH’acheil. They weie 
a'ocmbled that day, he trusted, without 
any inixtuie of paiiy teelmg. They were 
met, he hoped, toil.schaige a portion of 
that const. ttuional duty, which the leglfl- 
latuiehad assigned to them — namely, the 
exciution <'f doleeated autlioiity. It 
tlieucc became necessaiy to examine in''’' 
the system of education tnionted foi thoir 
youth; because they wlio piovided mui.'-- 
lers to whom they committed the e;v«Lu- 
tiou of tlicii lavvs in the east, were bouna 
to atteud to the fitness of their function- 
aries, and every part of their instruction. 
Before he proceeded to the subject which 
they were specially assembled to i onsider, 
there was one document (a public one, 
though it did not appear un their table 
vvhicU he felt it would be impoitaiit t- 
notice, and for that purpose he should de- 
tain the court for a few minutes. The 
document he alluded to he held in hiis 
hand. It tvas a pamphlet, beaiing the 
name of one of the professors at Hailty- 
bury — a gentleman of too much learning 
and respectability — a gentleman too well 
kuown, and too highly estimated in the 
literary world — to publish any opinion 
that would not, in consequence of his name 
and chaiacter, carry considerable weight 
witli it. But, inasmuch as some obser- 
vations had found their way into that 
work, which affected in a great degree, 
the character of the gentlonieii both be- 
hind and before the bar, he felt it neces*. 
savy to make a few passing remarks on it. 
The pamphlet he meant was the w’ork of 
the Rei'. Mr. IMalthus; in the preftu^^e to 
which the proprietors would find it stated. 
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that the first sis sections were written 
50nie years hack, and were, in truth, tlic 
transcript of a letter sent to loid Gren- 
ville, after that nobleman had made a 
most himinous speech, on tlie subject of 
Indian affairs in the House of Lords. The 
seventh section, Mr. Malthas admitted, 
was composed since the buhject of tlie 
college had come under the consideration 
of the court. 'I’here was a eieat differ- 
ence of style and of argument in the 
last section, compared uith tho«:e which 
preceded it. It was not difticult to 
account for this diversity of sentimcni. 
"When Mr. Malthns wroit- his fir>t six 
sections, he was evidently the master of 
his time and of his temper; when he 
wrote his seventh, it wa.sc«jnally evident 
that time and temper had hecon.e masf(TS 
of him. He should, iherctore, appeal 
from Mr. Malthns in haste to Mr. .Malthns 
at leisure — from Mr, Malthns in aneer to 
Mr. Malthns when he was cool — from 
Philip drmik to Piiilip sohei — from the 
pamphleteer to the phih)soplicr : innlnch 
last character, he sliould look for all the 
caudoui that leally belong'-d to Mr. 
Malthns, and which, he trusted, he 
shouid ultimately rind, iheie uas one 
ebservation houetcr in this pamphlet, so 
evTremely )»eisonal to themsclve.s, tJiat, 
he was convinced, the court would allow 
him particHlai ly to refer to It — and, when 
they had beard it, he w'as equally well as- 
sured, they would declare that it was 
founded iu mistake and error. Mr. Mal- 
thas had said, condescenJim; to ^‘pcak of 
him Mr. J. But, to jvinrii to Mr. 
Randle Jackson. 'I'he great ucichf and 
force of his eloquence .«ecm to Invc Ih-cii 
directed t<» sliovv the usi ’ uW afh'uiUfjze of 
fin'j'iina,, <in<i ifu’ dU(iOraiit<i^p of caps 
<i7id uowns. He i'' rcpoifed to have pro- 
nounced, witli very eivar cueiey, the fol- 
lowing filthy lunMui: — ‘ 'I’hat tlio.se who 
did not vnderstaud sliould be made to 
fuel;’ and the .«entimciit seems to have 
been received by repeated and longconti- 
nned cheers.” Now, if he li.ad UNcd this 
expre.ssioii, or if the court had applauded 
it, such conduct wtnild have been dero- 
gatory to the character and credit of both. 
— {liear ! hear!) What! could it he 
imagined that his mind could givcbiith 
to such a sentiment ! Was his di^posi- 
tioii so insensible to the various «*cmees 
of capacity, uith which heaven had en- 
dowed the human mind, that he should 
say, that those wlio were not hlcs>ed n ith 
a quick apprehension, weie fit .subjects 
■ or the lash } Far different had ever been 
his conduct. How often had ho, when 
Jic had met with an obtuse geuiu®, en- 
fleavoiu'ed, with patient indu«-try to iufa«e 
information into that mind ! How often 
had he attempted, to repair, as it were, . 
the wrongs of nature ! and sought fo raise ' 
that being into something, on whom he 


saw the world scowling, as if he were no“ 
thing. This was a course very diffi'rent 
from that attiilmtcd to him in the pam- 
phlet. And he appealed to ail tho.‘=e who 
wtie present on the occa-^ion alluded 
to by Mr. Mallhcs, v. iieriu i hi^ words 
weie not: — he c-uraoented on 
the report of the c(j!k’t'-e committee, 
(whicli he \\oukl aL'.oa biin:? Lelure the 
court lki-< d iVj’ 'uul k rued lio'u it, that 
the youths a'^Minu'd .i rirlit to j u'ge of 
what it wa.'' prop(*r for t'.eri. to k‘a!U,aiid 
what not — wken he found the n ult an 
admis‘*ion that theywcic tiojprr backward, 
instead of advancine — that those who re- 
fnsed to leorn^ when such eminent advan- 
tages wcie ahonIc<! to thorn h\ the Com- 
pany, should he to f^el! These 

were his words ; and, it tlu v were incon- 
sistent with candour and eood •‘Ciise, if 
they were at \aiiance wdtli the dictates of 
justice and humanity, i.r ie\oIiin£j to the 
gcneious mind, hcriuiit Miffertl’C oldoquy 
which attaclicfl to the c.sniesbion — since 
he again avowed tiie to be hiP. 

In another Xr. .’'Ltitlias had no- 

ticed, mote paiticuholy, the subject of 
caps and gown«. Hi* I’.Mr. Jackson’s) 
observation on this as.uimption of dress, 
was, that, in the fust place, it ilid much 
mischief; because, when that robe of 
manhood was placed on mere children, it 
filled them with idea« of independeDce 
that did not comport with tlieir situation; 
and, that it was ridiculous lo adopt a cos- 
tume, which had never in any other in- 
stance bc(’n ii'cd, except where endow- 
iiK'iit." evicted, and decrees ctiuld be con- 
f'’iied, and WU' calculated to excite sen- 
tiinciu> (»f contempt. lUi*. he wq"- inclined 
to think, that .Mr. Malthns himself bad 
put the propriety of continuing this 
tam^ almost out of the (juestion ; and, 
after what that gentleman had WTiiten, 
he shoiiltl he much disappointed with 
respect lo the Inch spirit of tlic.^e young 
gentlemen, if they wvre not fo-u.d amongst 
the <‘f thepcHiIoners for it.' ahoUUou. 
What had Mr. Malthns said ? Not that 
tiu.s lohe designatcfl heie, as i:i other 
places, the varioiH graded atul rank of 
icaniing, ami, thence iii«{)iring respect 
and honour. Xt»— tlic greac use of it at 
Hertford was, it appeared, tn furnhsh the 
inean> ot (loiCCcing tlie we.irer, wdien he 
did, or was about to do, any thing im- 
piojier out of colkge. ():i th.is point, 
Mr. ?.lalthus Sj>oke thus e.xplicitly • 
“ W'ith regard to cap' air! gowns, they 
are evidently U'fcful in di'cip iiie, by run-, 
deriiig roncea/naat nao'c u’ijfintlt ; and 
fiointiug out the individuals, who may 
occa'inually bo seen without them, as 
bound upon som*' exj>edit:oQ, contrary to 
the regulation.s of the collf^e.” If this 
were the mode of detecting oflbndcrs at 
Hertford, he could easily imagine with 
whaf comfortable seiisatious the cap and 
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^owa would be worn there in future! 
But when, on a former day, he offered 
some observations on this subject, did he 
commit any trespass on the feelings of the 
executive IXMly, did he advance tiiat which 
could fairly excite their resentment, for 
thus imputing to them an error in judg- 
ment i He knew that he did not, as on 
a former occasion they had shown their 
candour and good sense in revoking an 
CMrder respecting dress in a department of 
their service, as was the case some years 
with respect to the dress of their 
% maritime odicers. In the year 1B03, they 
assumed, as a distinction, a particular 
muform, which was so like that worn in 
the royal navy, that it gave oifeuce to 
the King’s officers, and the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who applied, in consequence, 
to the court of directors, and they, dis- 
daining to offend any body of gentlemen, 
by an affectation of their distinguishing 
uniform, immediately ordered the dress 
to be wholly changed. 

He should now, with the leave of the 
court, call their attention to tlie first step 
in the history of this institution. The 
proprietors would anticipate, tliat it ori- 
ginated with the Marquis Wellesley ; and 
whatever he might say ou other occasions, 
of that distinguished state>man, he would 
couteut himself at present with as abridged 
a reference as possible to acts with le- 
spect to the s)stem of eilucation he had 
founded in Calcutta. In tiie year 1800, 
the noble Marquis, after uoliciiig the de- 
ficiency withre>pect to the necessary edu- 
cation, which was observable among the 
servants of the East-ludia Company ; and 
after stating how long this dertciemy had 
been a serious subject of regret — instituted 
an establishment which, he conceived, 
would afford the means of remedying the 
evil ; and several gentlemen, who now 
sat around the lion. Chairman, hud dis- 
tinctly stated their opinion, that whatever 
benefit the Company might have derived 
from an institution in this country, it 
would not have been conferred on them, 
had not the Marquis Wellesley placed, in 
the clearest point of view, in his original 
plan, the necessity of their servants being 
liberally educated. Tlie want of wiiicli, 
partieuiarly in the Oriental languages, had 
been a subject of remark. Twenty, or five 
and twenty years before the Marquis 
of Wellesley went out to India, Mr War- 
ren Hastings, a gentleman yielding to few 
in literary attainments, and to still fewer 
in historical rank in their service, ex- 
pressed his sentiments on this point, and 
recomineuded that the Company should 
institute, not a but, to use his o>>n 

words, an (U'ademy. Another gentleman. 
Governor Vansittart, thirty years before 
the Marquis Wellesley’s administration, 
made a similar proposition. But excess 
of busines'", it must be presumed, or tlie 


untowardness of the times, had prevented 
those recommendations from bring attend- 
ed to, though all those concerned felt the 
necessity of carrying them into effect.. At 
length the Marquis Wellesley turned his 
great mind to the promotion of this salu- 
tary object. The distinguishing features^of 
his plan were to be seen in a memorial, 
which, before he had the pleasure of peru- 
.sing it, he had heard spoken of, amongst 
men of letters, as one of the finest pi-oduc- 
lions that ever fell from the pen of a states- 
man— containing a view of the momentous 
subject, so general, so comprehensive, and 
so enlightened, that, if no other means of 
judging of the transcendant talcntis of the 
noble Marquis existed, it would be enough 
to read this masterly exposition, in wder 
to learu tlie character of the Governor- 
general then administering the affairs of 
India. Tlic dispatch in question consisted 
of 116 sections as paragraphs, to two of 
which he was about particularly to refer. 
One of the great features of the institution 
was, that it was evidently calculated for 
the benefit of the civil servants of the 
Company. And so long as tlie civil ser- 
vice shall remain to be the civil service of 
the East-lndia Company, it would be 
quite impossible for them to forget the mo- 
tive which influenced his Loidahip to in- 
stitute a roihi'ty for such it nndoubtedly 
was. The nohlc Marquis observed, that 
the Marquis Cornwallis had been under 
the nrce>sity of employing persons, not 
regularly in the service of tlie Company, 
because their servants liad not accom- 
plished themselves sufficiently in the 
Eastern tongties. 'I'o render it iinjiossiUe, 
therefore, that any such excuse shoultl in 
future be advanced, for employing otlier 
than the Company's servants, let the 
Company accomplish them themselves. 
Succeeding Governors would theu be left 
without any fair ostensible motive, fw* 
making use of the services of individuals, 
not regularly in the civil service of the 
Company. The other great feature of his 
plan was that he jirovided in words, per- 
haps, as .strong as language could furnish, 
for the complete authority of the court of 
directors over the whole of his institu- 
tion. When the court contrasted that 
passage ofthe noble Marquis's regulations, 
with the miserable state, in that respect, 
in which the laws of the present college 
placed them, they would look back, with 
fond admiratiou, on the man who w^ so 
anxious to preserve their dignity, and 
they would ask each other where the 
genius of the Company slept, when they 
parted with every atom of their dignity 
and their authority to tlie college council 
of Hertford ? The regulations in the plan 
of the noble Marquis, to which he here 
alluded, were thei:e ; and Uie latter pro- 
vided most effectually fortbe superintend- 
ine. control of the court of directors ; — 
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“ Regulation IV’^. — The Govemor-sene- 
Kil sliall be the patron and visitor ot the 
college.” 

“ Regulation "^W.^-^Every proceeding 
and act of the patron and visitor shall 
be submitted to the hon. court of direc- 
tors, and shall be subjected to their plea- 
sure.” 

While, under the existing system, the 
Company had been shorn of its authority, 
succeeding ministers, including among 
them the most eminent statesmen, for 
one hundred years past, had in vain en- 
deavoured to effect— namely, the subver- 
sion of the Company’s political authority 
— was at last accomplished by a knot of 
schoolmen and clergymen. If the di- 
rectors felt the truth of this statement, 
and, sympathised in the feelings of their 
constituents, they would exert themselves 
to regain the aiitlmiity they had lost — if, 
on the other hand, they couhl be insensi- 
ble to their fallen state, he should retire 
from their presence, overwhelmed with 
disappointment, but still conscious of the 
rectitude of the couise he had puisued. 
He now besought the indulgence of the 
court, whilst he read a few exrjacts Iroi » 
the plan recommended by tiic Marquis 
Wellesley, In doing this, he felt that it 
would be more pleasing to the court to 
hear the language of others, particularly 
of so e.xalted au authonty, than to be de- 
tained by his own. If he had not this ad- 
mirable document in his hand, he would 
have been obliged to remind the court, at 
some length, of the immense extent of 
their Indian empire— of the prodigious 
increase of their territory— of the a«to- 
Tushiug growth and progie>s ofwcdtii 
and j)opulation in tho'e conntrifs winch 
the sword of a Clive Inid opened to 
them, and which the wisdom and coun- 
sel of a Hastings had secured. After 
the Company bei-ame possessed of tlie 
Dewannee tliey arrived at a pilch of 
greatness and power, that impo'^ed on 
them tlie most awful respfuisibility. 
From that time, until the adiuinistra- 
tratiou of the Marquis Wellesley, in 1800, 
to what a prodigious extent had not their 
empire been carried ! The mind was 
almost confounded by the contemplatiou 
of such a subject. It he were imt po^jses- 
*ed of the noble marquis's menioiial, he 
would not, perhaps, lj<ive been alile to 
forbear from repeating tho.se eulogies 
xvhich the common voice of the couiiti7 
had pronounced (m the successful arlmi- 
nistration of their sovereign ciiaracter, and 
from referring to the speeches delivered 
in parliament by great and able .states- 
men, who had declared, “ that the manner 
in which they, a company of inerchruits, 
had governed their Indian cm pire, bad been 
the theme of admiration tlirougliout the 
world !” Their territories had increased in 
extent— the wealth of those territories had 
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priiCTessively advanced — and their popu- 
latioii had approaclied towards sixty mil- 
lions of subjects, uho owned their power, 
and iookc<l up to them for protection. 
Yet so little had the legi'^l itive sovereigns 
of this mighty empire departed from the 
path of rectitude, that tho'*e who had 
most studied their affair^, were unani- 
mous in declaring (whatever propositions 
they might entertain for lendeiing their 
government more peifect} rliat the justice 
and etficiency ot thciradministriUion were 
worthy of the highest paiieryric, and must 
ever be the theme of amniiation amongst 
those who were best acquainted with the 
theory and practice of goveinment! The 
court .should hear a summary of these 
facts in the extract which he should now 
read, taken from the preface to the regu- 
lations w'hich accompanied the plan of 
the Marquis Wellesley’s institution, and 
which refers to the rea.'ions which induced 
him to found the college at Fort William : 

“ Wherea’^ (said his lordship) it hath 
pleased divine Providence to tavour the 
comisels and arms of Great Britain, in 
Imiia, with a continued course of pros- 
perity and glory ; and whereas, by the 
victorious issue of several successive war«», 
and by tlie happy lesult of a just, wi«e, 
and moderate system of policy, extensive 
tenitories in Hindustan, and in the Dec- 
can, have been subjected to the dominion 
of Great Britain, and under the govern- 
ment of the hon. the English East-lndia 
Company, in pioccss of lime, a gieat and 
poweiful empiie has been b.undcd, com- 
prehending many populous and opulent 
province^, and various nations, ditfering 
in religious p-rMiiMOUs, in language, 
inauneis, and habit*!, and re'^pectiveiy 
accustomed to be governed according to 
peculiar usages, doctrine^, and laws ; and 
whereas the sacred duty, true interest, 
honour, and policy of the British nation 
lequire that effectual pro'T>’ou should be 
made at all times for the stood government 
of the British empiic in India, and for the 
prosperity and happine'*3ol the people in- 
habiting the same ; and many wise and 
saUuaiy regulations have accoidingly been 
enacieii, from time to time, hy the Gbrer- 
nor-uener.il in council, with the beirevo- 
leut intent and purpose of administering 
to the said people their own laws, usages, 
and custom-*, in tlie mild and benignant 
spirit of the British constitution; and 
whereas it is indiSj'eii^ihly necessary, 
witii a view tf> secure tlie due execution 
and admini-'tratiou ot tlie saiil wise, salu- 
tai7, and benevolent regulations, in all 
time to come, as well as of «uch regida- 
tion'v and laws as may hereafter be enact- 
ed by the Governor-general in council, 
that the civil servants of the hon. the 
English East-indla Company, e.rerrhing 
hiyh and important furtethnx in the go- 
vernmerit India, should be ptoperly 
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qtialitied todiscbaige the arduous duties 
of their respective offices and stations, 
shofuld be sufficiently instructed in the 
general principles of litcraiureand science, 
and should possess a competent knowledge 
as well of the laws, government, and con- 
stitution of Great Britain, as of the seve- 
ral native languages of Hindustan and the 
Deccan, and of the laws, us^es, and cus- 
toms of the provinces which the said civil 
servants respectively may be appointed to 
govern.” 

Such (observed Mr. Jackson) w'cre the 
sentiments which governed bis lordship’s 
mind, when, in a manner the most so- 
lemn that could be imagined — in the pic- 
seuce of the chief officers of the govern- 
ment— of the whole of the magivstracy of 
Calcutta— of the great public functionaries 
—in tbeface of his country and ofall Asia — 
he instituted the most sublime intellectual 
fabric the eastern worhl had seen. The 
uuhle marquis informed the court of di- 
rectois of his proceedings, and of the esta- 
blishment of this new institution — and 
the answer of the executive body was a 
very short one indeed 1 His loi'dsliip pre- 
sumed that the motives which dictated it 
were good, although he felt that his terms 
were liarsU — at least he seemed to inti- 
mate so much ill his reply. The court of 
directors, iu this letter, approved of the 
principle of the institution, and agreeil in 
the propriety of educating their servants 
liberally ; but alleged that the Company, 
iu their present circumstances, witli an 
iucreased debt, a declining credit, a di- 
minished revenue, and a non-capacity for 
investment, must resist the establishment 
of such an institution. ’Fins was one 
great ground assigned tor commanding the 
abolition of the college. Another was, 
that the institution icas oti a scale much 
lancer than the nature of their service 
required ; they intimated, that those 
who went out to India might fairly be 
presumed, from their I'ank in life, to have 
received such an European education, as 
would furnish a sufficient foundation for 
future knowledge, and that the Oriental 
tongues could be readily acquired, if iii- 
steatl of a college, proper schools were in- 
stituted, or the existing one enlarged for 
that purpose. From that letter of the 
directors, he should no^v read art e.x- 
tract : — 

“ We have (said they) long had under 
oiu’ consideration the plan and reasons of 
Marquis Wellesley for the establishment 
•.)f a college at Fort William. Although we 
feel and acknowledge the just merit of the 
marquis in the conception of the plan, 
whicli breathes a liberal and enlightened 
spirit, .Slid is enforced with great ability, 
yet, in lue present situation of the Com- 
pany's affairs, with a debt iu India beyond 
all former amount, and ascaicity ofruoney 
there beyond all former e.-:peiience, in 


consequence of which public credit is 
depressed, and the investments have 
either been reduced, or wholly sus- 
pended — we cannot, consistently with 
our duty, sanction by our approbation 
the immediate establishment of an insti- 
tuition, however we may approve of some 
parts of it, which must involve the Com- 
pany iu an expense of considerable and 
unknown amount, and which might be 
applied to purposes more beneficial for the 
Company's interests. 

“ Without entering into a particular dis- 
cussion of the Governor-general's plan, 
we cannot avoid remarking, that it em- 
braces, iu our opinion, more tharh the 
situation and circumstances of the Com- 
pany can at present justify. 

“ As it is our intention, by the re-esta- 
hUshmciu of Mr. Gilchrist’> to 

siipei-sede, for the present, the new' col- 
LEGiAic institution proposed by Maiquis 
Wellesley, all expenses hitherto incurred 
on that account will, of course, imme- 
diately cease, and the students from the 
other presidencies be returned thither by 
the first convenient opportunities that may 
jiffer, after the receipt of this letter.” 

In his lordship’s answer to this letter, 
dated the 5th of August, 1802, they might 
perceive all the agony of the disappointed 
scholar, hut conveyed in terms so digni- 
fied and temperate, that it was impossible 
to read the reply without feeling a wish 
that these letters should be piesened, as 
a most able production, worthy of a place 
in every libraiy. He had perused with 
much attention the original communica- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley to the court 
ofdirectois, their answer, and his lord- 
shiji’s admirable rejoinder. In that letter 
he met all the pecuniary objections of4he 
directors, and refuted them entirely and 
most triumphantly. “ It is true,” he 
says, “ your Indian debt has increased, 
but your revenue has also increased from 
eight to fifteen millions, seven mil- 
lions of which have become yours in 
perpetuity, since my administratiou of 
your affairs. Public credit is now higher 
than iu any year since 1798, and pre^es- 
sively improving, and so far from there 
being any non-capacity for investment, 
the contrary is the fact. There will be, 
in this year, investments to the amount 
of one million. So much from Cal- 
cutta, so much from Bombay, so much 
from Madras. Indeed, you have the op- 
portunity of cai’rying your investments as 
far as the rules of sound discretion will 
permit you : — but, if 1 am to address a 
body of sovereigus, who calculate how 
much it will cost to govern their people 
well — if I must argue the question in the 
shape of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and consider what expense the state will 
incur in enlightening the individuals who 
are destined to govern your immense 
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territories, and sixty millions of j^ople, 
who will he CMiied ou, by and by, to dis- 
tinguish by their conduct the representa- 
tives of the just prince t'lom the despot, 
the moral and religious functionary from 
the pagan and the atheist — if these high 
considerations must he estimated by the 
rules of arithmetic ! I submit to your in- 
terrogatories, and my answer is, that the 
college will cost you nothing ! How? Be- 
cause the great body of your civil ser- 
vants will, with that liberal spirit which 
has ever characterised them, submit to 
an impost to be laid on their salaiics, in 
order to defiay the whole expense of an 
institution in w'hich all feel a common in- 
terest. This proposition, so honourable 
to those who consented to it, I doubt^ if 
consistent with your dignity to accept ; I 
shall therefore do without availing myself 
of such a resource, and yet the institution 
shall cost you nothing. I have looked to 
certain existing taxes, whicli are adminis- 
tered and collected so negligently, that 
their increased produce, when properly 
attended to, will meet the necessary ex- 
pense. I’hus your pecuniary objections 
are done away. The additional pro- 
duce of particular taxes in Bengal will 
actually provide for the whole outgoing 
of the college t” — Such was the substance 
of the sentiments expressed by the noble 
marquis in the letter alluded to. His 
lordship tlien went on to shew, that the 
projected i^chooti at Madras^ Botnbatfy 
and CalcKtta, would, in fact, cost tlie 
Company more thau the plan proposed 
by himself. He would now, Mr. Jackson 
sdid, call the atteniion of the court to a 
part of his lordship's rcfdy, wliich record- 
ed iiii ^t, in comparison with which he 
tliought all the other acts of his govern- 
ment faded away in point of splendour. 
It was a proceeding of so high and digni- 
fied a kind, that, in achieving it, he had 
furnished an ini perishable page in the 
annals of the Company well worthy the 
contemplation of every future Governor- 
general. Howev er exalted his rank might 
be— however high in court favour, distin- 
guished by the smiles and affection of his 
prince — there was no man who micht, in 
future, be sent out to govern India, to 
wliose advantage the Company might not 
open that instructive passage, and point 
out to him a lesson, drawn from the ex- 
ample of one of the most illustrious, suc- 
cessful, and enlightened statesmen that 
had ever planted his foot on the soil of 
India — ^yes, they might show that eminent 
person in the performance of an act of 
public devotion to the Company's autho- 
rity as profound as it was known to be 
painful to him ! — After the noble marquis 
had re-stated all his former reasons now 
strengthened by experience and complete 
success, for the continuance of the college 
— after having refuted and exposed tht^pe- 


cuniary objections of the executive body, 
—and p()inted out tlie improvement which 
the Company’s young servants had evin- 
ced since the college had been founded 
and empliatically traced the evils which 
would be produced by its abolition, he 
prepared toobeythecommandsofthecouit 
of diiectors. “ If I had been 
said he, “ to assume tliose statements 
which I have laid before \ou as a ground 
for delaying obedience to your commands 
until you had farther considered the sub- 
ject, I might have done it — but I chose 
rather to set an example of implicit obe- 
dience to your authority.” Certainly the 
noble marquis, thus strong in reason and 
refutation, might have delayed obedience 
to their commands. The executive l)ody, 
who were so well versed in tlie history of 
the Company's affairs, must be aware, 
that gieat and good governors, when they 
had adopter! measures which the diiectors 
did not approve, had frequently delayed 
obedience to their commands for rescind- 
ing them until they could hear again from 
England. This re-hearing genet ally con- 
sumed three or four years. In that time, 
a new order of directors had sprang up, 
fluctuations of authonty harl taken place, 
the subject had gradually been forgotten 
—and thus, in tw’o out of three instances, 
the measures originally objected to, were 
ultimately established. But marquis 
Wellesley did not avail himself of this 
practice, “ 1 have,” said he, fonnded 
this institution, subject to the authority of 
my honourable masters — and shall I, who 
am by law the servant of the Company, 
dispute their commands ? No, however 
painful the task may be— however assu- 
red I am that the college would be highly 
useful — still I will abolish it. Because I 
feel, that disobedience inme, theirseirant, 
would be productive of ill consequences 
which the benefit that might be derived 
from twenty colleges would not atone for. 
As the first in rank, 1 will also be the 
first in this act of implicit submission to 
the ilecree of those by whom 1 was en- 
trusted with this high and reponsible sv 
tuation. The noble marquis then sum ' 
inoned the constituted authorities, who, 
witii so much satisfaction had witnessed 
the foundation, and had aided and mark- 
ed the progress of this intellectual edifice, 
and then in the face of lamenting Asia, 
ill the face, he would almost say, of la- 
menting Europe, his lordship had by a 
solemn act of ^vernmeiit proclaimed the 
decree of the court of directors ! He thus 
notified tfiat event, in his dispatch to the 
executive body 

“ Possessed, therefore, of the court's 
approbation of the general principle and 
ot/ects of the institution,*'— ^for, observ- 
ed Mr. Jackson, the court of directors 
afiiseted to approve of iSie principle j and 
to appUmd the object^ while they pulled 
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down the edificxi), “ liavinsj actually experi- 
enced and asceuaineditsbcnencial edect'*; 
beina satislied that its expenses can Le de- 
frayed without iucou^enience to any 
branch of the Compau) 's affLiirs, and witij- 
out any degree of pressaie on the finances 
of the Company in India; being further 
convinced, tliat the plan of iustrnctioii 
proposed by tlie court, in supercessioo of 
the college, would exceed the expense 
which the court had condemned, and ex- 
pose to hazard the principle which the 
court had approved, / m)gltt have deemed 
it to be m y dutpy under sucfi circumstances, 
to suspend the execution of the commands 
of the court for the abolition of the col- 
lege, to refer the question to the further 
pleasure of the couit, and to request that 
the court would be pleased to renew the 
consideration of orders, the declared foun- 
dation ofu'hich hasheen entirely removed 
hy the happy change ejected in thejinan- 
cial siluatioi) uf the Company in India. 

But, although the first view of my 
duty might have suggested the prtqiriety 
of such reference, the peculiar character 
and spirit of the courCs conimandSy on 
this unhappy oec^siony and the nature of 
the institution (intimately blended with 
the general subordination of the senice) 
seemed to me to require that I should 
proceed immediately to tlic public aboli- 
tion of this institution, as an act of ne- 
cessary submission to the conirolling au- 
thority of the court of directors, and as 
a testunony of the obedience due to the 
superior poicety placed by law in the go- 
veinment at home ; I therefore pas>e{l ati 
order, on the 24th of June, directing tliat 
all expense incurred on account of the 
college of Fort VVilliara, should cease, and 
that the institution should be afudisbed. 
At the same time, I repealed the regula- 
tions enacted tor the foundation and ma- 
nagement of the college, together with all 
statutes aiidoidei>, enacted or passed by 
the Governor-general in Council, or by 
the visitor, for its discipline and goveiu- 
nient !” — 'fhus the high functionary 
.obeyed, while the scholar and the states- 
man mourned the decree which he felt 
bound to execute. 

The only qualification which the noble 
marquis interceded for, was relative to 
the young gentlemen who had come from 
various parts of India to the college. For 
them he de^ired leave to plead, that they 
might not become suffeieis hy this abrupt 
abolition, but tiiat, having been drawn 
from Madras, from Ik)mbay, and from 
various distant parts of India— many of 
wliom, with that spirit which had ever 
distinguished tlieir servants, had given 
up situations of a lucrative nature, in or- 
der to qualify themselves, at Calcutta, for 
more geueial employment— they should 
J>e allowed to conclude their terms, rather 
ithdQ be suddenly dismissed. You ha'"® 


ordered, said his Lordship, that the 
college shall be superseded by Dr. Gil- 
christ’s plan, and that it shall be convert- 
ed into a .school. You have also directcvl 
that the young men shall be sent home to 
their different stations — that all the ex- 
penses of the establishment shall cease 
tioiu this moment, and that all the native 
professors, and the various learned ad- 
juncts, -whom you through your govern- 
ment have seduced hito your service, shall 
be dismissed ! — Be it so ; but let these 
young men, I entreat, remain a few 
months longer, in order to finish their 
scheme of education. Many of them 
have come not only from a great distance, 
but are at a great expence for that pur- 
pose, and, I think, may fairly claim this 
indulgence at least. With lespect to those 
learned nati^'es who have been alluied to 
Calcutta, let them not entirely di'!- 
appointed and sent home without some 
indcmnitic.ition againt your unexpectetl 
decree. 1 call on 50U, in regard for your 
own dignity, to be liberal to the tutors 
and kind to tlie scholars. If you grant 
the lime I require, at its expiration I 
.shall be able to announce to you in person, 
having thought it expedient to resign your 
service, that tliis offending institution is 
completely and definitively abolished. 
But, even now, if you choose to say, im- 
peratively, that the scholars and tutor.s 
shall not be thus considered, I know what 
obedience Is, and I will carry your com- 
mand into execution. The pioprietors, at 
the time, only knew of these facts, (for 
the ]mper» had not then been laid before 
them) from the current history of the day, 
and he feared through very pei vei ted and 
unfriendly mediums. Three years after- 
wards, in 1805, the Directors called 
the proprietors together, and informed 
them, that they had drawn up the 
plan of a seminargy which was to be 
founded in this country. Of that pro- 
posed institution, he need only shortly 
observe, that, undoubtedly, it was an en- 
lightened and able plan — but that nothing 
more than a seminary of the higher order 
was contemplated by it ; for a head-mas- 
ter, assistants, and all the teachers that 
were necessary for a .school, or seminary, 
were mentioned by those titles in the 
pio.sp«;tus. Many reasons, admirable in 
their kind, were adduced, tor electing a 
seminary, emphatically so termed, and 
not a college. Every line and page of that 
plan, first submitted to them in manu- 
script, and a printed copy of which he 
held in his hand, rlearl) showed that a 
school was intended, of a superior kind 
indeed, but still a school to all intents 
and purposes. By the plan laid before 
the court, it was ordained— Regulation the 
2d, “ that the head master and all the 
other teachers of the institution (no pro- 
fessors, said Mr. Jackson, were then 
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thonglit, of) be appo'ntefl and paid by tke 
roui't of direrlor.^." How blood the 
authority of the executive body now? 
At tills moment, rieitlier the bead-master 
nor the principal could be appointed with- 
out the approbation of the board of con- 
tioiil. By another regulation it was pro- 
vided — “ that these situations (namelv, 
tiiose<»f fieod-niostey and teachers) may 
be forfeited by misconduct, of which the 
court of directors shall be the jutlire !'* 
But tiiis power vva« now wrested from 
them ; and the present principal and pro- 
fessois might continue to deride the direc- 
tors in pamphlets ; they ni'gljt. as was said 
to have been the ca'^e lately, insult them 
ill taunting letters with impunity. The 
directors might writhe under the affront 
—they might bite their lips, in anger — 
but they could not assert their dignity bv 
the removal of those who thus offended 
them. The directors had no longer the 
power of dismissing a professor. Sucli 
was now the law, that, wliatever feelings 
of displeasure they might entertain, how- 
ever they miglit find themselves deiidcd 
und liiliculed by those whom they paid, 
they cvuid not dispense with one of their 
services, but with the concunerce of their 
hrother-clergj-man, the Lord Bishop of 
London (who, with all due reverence be 
jt spoken, might not cuter into the 
U’ouiided feelings of the directors.) — 
(Hear / hear !) There was also another 
iinportant deviation from the original 
scheme, which, he conceived worthy the 
attention of the court, lu the plan of 
IHOSitwas stated, “that, so far fiom 
there being any reason tor not contpre- 
lieiiding in such plan, the servants of the 
China ektahlishin'')i( Jcasons could 
be adduced, which positively recommend- 
ed their inclusion.” But, accoiding to 
the present s)stem, though this favourite 
establishment must compulsivciy be re- 
sorted to by every person going out to any 
part of India j yet China j not being named 
in the act as distinct from India, writer^ 
for China, who were always the sons of 
the directors, did not now go to the col 
iege. So little stoie did the directors 
themselves set by the present institution, 
that, since the act of which they 

regarded as leaving them at Iibcity, but 
one diiector had sent his own son there, 
and he remained but a lew months. 'I'his 
fact needed no comment ! it was of itself 
<^onclusive ! He, therefore, called on the 
general court, to look to what they W'ere 
really committed— and to say how tar they 
had agreed to the institution in its exist- 
ing shape, and subject to its present sta- 
tutes and regulatious ? In noticing Mr. 
MaJthu8*s pamphlet, Mr. Jackson saiii the 
proprietors would perceive that he had 
not touched on the more trifling parts of 
JL He interfered with no man’s jokes, 
it would be a pity, wheu a geutlcntaa 


supposed that he had said a very good 
thing, to show him that he ha<l uttered a 
very bad one. Mr. Malthas had spoken^ 
sneeringly, of the “ ladies and gentlemen 
proprietors^ He (Mr. Jackson) exulted, 
as much as any man could, in seeing their 
fair countrywomen more and more ap- 
preciate the value of intellect — in their 
being sensible how much more compa- 
nionable they became to man when tliey 
cultivated their mental power*. He 
hoped they w'ouhl come again and again 
to witness the proceedings of the proprie- 
tors. It would give him the highest plea- 
sure to see them, and Mr. Malthus might 
continue, if he pleased, to deride their 
assemblage, as “ the ladies and gentle- 
mcMi of the general court !” It had hitherto 
been rather a figurative expression — but 
this day he had the satisfaction of ob- 
serving, for the first time, it was fact ;* 
a fact which, he trusted, would fre- 
quently oceww— (Hear ! hear’) But 
another point apjieared to excite the mer- 
riment of Mr. Malthus still more. It 
wa.s this — that they, “ the good citizens 
of London,” should take it into their 
heads to guess at the feelings of the uui- 
versiiies with regard to the assumption 
of their dress, while the universities 
were, in fact, laughing at their presump- 
tion ! How far himself and hiother pro- 
juletors, the “ citizens of London,** 
might provoke the risibility of the uni- 
verMties, was not for him to say, but he 
believed he (Mr. Jackson) could tell the 
learned professor, from pietty good au- 
tlioiity, wliat the unncisitie* leally did 
hm:h at. I'liey laughed at the mimickry 
ot their habiliments and their titles; at 
cap* and gowns, priucipaH and profes- 
sors ! It might be piopcr here to obserre, 
that the resolution ol the general court, 
in answer to the seminary plan of 1805, 
showed the whole of Mr. Malthus's hf. 
pothesis to be false. It proceeded on an 
assumed fact, that the proprietors were ene- 
mies to any svstem of education for their 
writers. It had been said that they wanted 
to send out raw boys, at thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, to India — and that tliey 
wished to have them whipped until the 
moment they went on shipboard. He 
should auswc" this, as lie would every 
other disparaging insinuation, by rofer- 
iiig to their record, which shewed their 
opinion, and even demand, as to a tho- 
roiigli good educatitui ; but he would first 
notice another passage in Mr. .Malthus’* 
production, w'hich imputed to him pro- 
found ignorance for having argued \n a 
foiraer debate, as if any ot their writers 
were to be emplo.ed otherwise than a* 
statesmen; he, (Mr. Jackson) believed 
his words were, that “ it was too much 
to expect fia>in human nature, that these 

* Tlicrewcrc Mwral Itedics in court. 
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young men, after tieiug educated in the 
highc.'t walks of learning*— after ha\jiig 
received e^ery species of intellectual ac- 
ccyniplisliinenl, — after declaiming from 
their rostnims on the most sublime sub- 
jects, moral, philosophical, and i>oiitical, 
—should descend from these proud heights 
of mental dignity, to count bales and 
measure muslins.’" Mr. Malthus asserted 
that he (JMr. Jackson) must be profoundly 
ignorant, or he would not have stated 
this— because all the young men v.'cre in- 
tended for state.='men, not even excepting 
those who might be intended for the 
commercial department. Mr, Jackson 
said he would reply to this charge also, 
by quoting the seminary plan of 1805, 
which, after stating the duties they would 
have to perform, described the necessary 
^qualifications for them in the following 
terms: — “ It proceeded to set forth 
that, A good acquaintance with arith- 
metic and mathematics will also be 
indispensable. — In almost every situation 
in which a man can be placed in India, a 
reatJtf me of figures will be found of 
gieater value than those who ina\ be apt to 
regard this as merely a vulgar attainment 
would suppose. Mercantile accounts are 
not here particularly iuteuded, thougli 
such a notion ot them as is to be acqiiireil 
from theory would be useful to the general 
scholar, and \oimg men desigued for the 
coinhieri iitl hue y)t the seruce luiglit de- 
rive adv.iurage tiom an insight into the 
businesatf a countin'^ house, Init it 
would be iar more material to them to 
be instructed ill the geiieial principles of 
commerce. The [uipils of e\ery descrip- 
tion should not only he rendered expert 
in all the common rules of arithmetic, 
integral and ii actional, hut led ufi higher 
to the knowledge of the piinciples on 
which those rnlt.s depend.” — Was it too 
much to suppo.se that tlie accomplish- 
ments here desciibed weie meant tor 
commercial operations in their proper de- 
partments, even though they should com- 
prise the superintending the weighing of 
indigo, the counting of hales, or the 
measuring of muslins ? To shew further 
the then ideas of the directors, as to the 
scale to which the pioposed seminary 
should 1)6 confined, they ordered, on that 
occa.'*iou, the lollop ing paragraph of their 
letter to marquis WellcMey lo be laid be- 
fore the general couit, together with the 
plan in question : — eh. “ Without enter- 
ing into a particular discussion of the 
(Jo) ernor-geueral’s pbii, we caunot avoid 
rcnmiking, that it eiubiaces, in our 
opunon, more than the occasion necessa- 
rily requires, and more than could pro- 
bably be realized, or than would comport 
with the situation and circumstances of 
the Company, 'llie most material bene- 
fits which are wanted in the education of 
the young ni£n leccivcd into our service. 


may, we conceive, be obtained by the 
adoption of a plan of instruction, upon a 
much smaller such a one as we 

shall point out in a subsequent para- 
graph.” With these extracts, and with 
the plan in his hand, which he had just 
read, pointing out the necessary qualifica- 
tions for their young men, and with a 
strong feeling that trade was the great 
support and character of the Company — 
was it, he would ask, extravagant to say, 
that their servants ought not to 
primarily made magistrates and states- 
men — <loctors and philosophers ? Was it 
a proof of utter ignorance in him to as- 
sert, that their attention ought not to be 
entirely withdrawn from mercantile con- 
cerns? Ought they not early to imbibe 
some knowlegeof the principles and prac- 
tice of commerce — to be acquainted witii 
the maxims of liberal and eiihehtcned 
merchants, a class of society from which so 
many great characters had sprung in every 
? Let tlie court remember, that the 
Companyhad turnedoiit eminent men, when 
no institution, exclusively appropriated to 
tlic education of their youtli, existed — 
when Tsercantile instructions supcrsedetl 
almost every other. It was hard, there- 
fore, it was unjust, for Mr. Malthus to 
say, that, up to this time the servants of 
the Company had been in a comparative 
state of barbarism, and had known little 
or nothing. If this were the ease, bow 
did it happen that succeeding statesmen, 
Ml. Huike, lord Cienvillc, and others, 
had tiiiaiiimously cxpies'cd their astonish- 
ment at the mass of talent possessed by 
the Company’s servauts-~which, to U'C 
their own words, was unequalled in the 
history (dlhc world. Surely a Saunders, 
a lord I’igot, an Orme, a Dalrymplc, a 
Vaiisittait, a Verelst, and a Hastings, 
those eminent civilians, whowxre brought 
up in the service of the Company, were 
samples of excellence not to be passed un- 
noticed } Had the proprietor.s forgotten 
those great names, to which history would 
be faitliful, however modern publications 
might endeavour to undervalue their me- 
rits ! With those examples before them, 
it would, therefore, be unjust to the civil 
service to say that it had not, in former 
tiroes, matured great and eminent men. 
He, however, wished to place this matter 
on a more solid foundation, and raise it 
above accident or chance. He was desir- 
ou.s of insuring to their young servants a 
certain degree of education. Tliough he 
knew many military and civil servants of 
the higliest character, who had not been 
required to produce credentials of that 
early and appropriate instruction which 
he was anxious should be extended to 
their writeis, it did not follow that others 
would become equally conspicuous unless 
the Company took tare that they received 
up to a certain degree, that education 
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>vluch the jiHt ])erfovmanre of their fu- 
ture duties rendered iiece'^sary. Had the 
general court been indifferent to this cir- 
cumstance? As an answer to that ques- 
tion, let them hear the resolution of the 
of February, 1B05 — and he luqied 
he would be excused in requesting the 
particular attention of the propiietors to 
it. That resolution was the banner 
which protected the general court — it 
was the shield and buckler under which 
they must figlit against those who rudely 
sisserted that, to save money, oi from 
whatever other paltry motive he knew 
twt, they were enemies to education, and 
wished to send out raw' boys, smarting 
tinder the infliction of the rod, to till situ- 
ations of great public importance in 
India. Now let the proprietois inatk 
the resolution, and let the public judge of 
the candour of their opponents : — 

“ At a general eoQi t, held on 'Flmrsday 
the 28tli of Febniary, 

‘‘ It. was resolved — I’liat thi> Court 
doth highly approve of an establish- 
meat in this country for tlic education 
“ of youth designed for the Company’s 
** civil service, in India, and promises 
itself the happiest consequences from a 
system, which, instead of sending out 
writers to India at too tender an 
admit of fixed or settled principles, pro- 
“ poses to perfect them as much as possi- 
** ble in classical and liberal learning — 
and thoroughly to ground them in tlie 
“ religion, tlie constitution, and the 
lairs of their country; so that when 
called upon to administer their fimc- 
** tioiis abroad, they may be mindful ot 
the high moral obligation under wliirh 
tliey act, and of the maxims of the HriiisU 
(Toverument, who^e character for jus- 
tice, tie^-dom, and benevolence, they will 
“ feel it their duty and tiieir pride to 
•“ support.” 

Having read this resolution, he de- 
manded whether it contained any thing 
that could justify a sneer at “ the ladies 
and geiitiemen proprietors of India stock,'* 
as enemies to education ? It Avas impos- 
sible faiily to accuse the Hondo* citi- 
zens,” Mr. Profe>sor had complaisant- 
ly termed the general court, “ with an 
intention of sending out raw boys to In- 
dia, when the first stipulation of the priw 
prietois was, that the tender age, from 
sixteen to nineteen, should be passed 
in this country; '^hcrc their youth 
should be “ perfeetc - as much as pos- 
sible in classical ami liberal learning, and 
thoroughly grounded in the laws, consti- 
tution, and religion of their country,*' — 
in order that they might, being impi-essed 
witli reverence for the institutions of their 
native land, perform the important func- 
tions which they would be called on to 
execute witli firmness and magnanimity 
— that they might watch over and protect 


the real interests of our Indian erapice— 
and admiuisser justice, in its tine spirit, 
to innocent ami (!efcnele‘-s millions, who 
were now become the subjects of the 
Company ! 'Ihis was the tonndation 
which was laid by the proceodings of 
the general court — this was the base 
of the institution which they contem- 
plated — this the rock upon which they 
lested their character, and whenever 
any man, whether he were a scholar 
or a simple subject, assorted that the 
proprietors were not as anxious, even 
as the marquis ^Wellesley, the ex- 
tension of due education to their young 
servants, he would hold up this resolution, 
and gainsay the person who should luulign 
them by such an unfounded aspersion. 
Ihat resolution contained a complete and 
triumphant refutation of the calumny. 
That lesolntion was proposed five years 
after marquis Wellesley’s institution was 
toimded, and three years after its aboji- 
tum — consequently the debate of that day 
could h.avc no share in that decree. In 
tliat «lcbate, however, he had ^ti\H■d two 
objections to the luaiquis Wellesley’s 
plan, because be felt it to be his duly not 
to blink any que.stion connected witli t)ie 
subject of education. He should have 
urged the same objections in 1802, had 
the matter been brought before the gene- 
ral court, when orders were giixn to an- 
nul the establishment. It was not until 
three years after that abolition, that a 
plan of education wa«, for the first time, 
proposed to the general court ; he thought 
it light, on that occasion to show the 
the bouetits wliich lie thought would ac- 
crue iioin the seminmy which he meant 
to Mippoil, and in so doing, to stale his 
two objections to tlie marquis Wellesley’s 
iastilution. Hooking to thcce objections, 
the court would do him the justice to say 
that they were not founded on a pounds, 
sliilliugs, and pence view of tlr* question 
— a consideiation which, for the first 
lime, was stated to intluence the proprie- 
tors, ill the pamphlet of Mr. Malthas, 
His first objcvtiou was, that it was most 
tlangerous to scud youths out to fndiH 
at the age of sixteen ; a period when 
neither the mind nor body were fitted for 
such a change. Wheu the body was not 
able to re'<isl the debilitating effects of 
that enen-ating climate, and the mind 
was incapable of repelling the approaches 
of pleasure, in its mo^st seductive and 
alluriug forms. At such a critical period, 
he thought it was much better that young 
men should be sufiereil to remain in this 
cfjuiitry, under the immediate eye of 
their paretits or friends.— f//eur ! hear .*> 
He thought it was preferable that they 
should receive, in this country, a liberal 
education, under proper instnictois, pro- 
vided by the Company for that purpose, 
than that they should run the ri«k which 
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so early a residence in India would in- 
evitaBly expose them to. Here, he felt, 
parents would be assured of the morals of 
their children, because they would be 
formed by themselves — they would feel 
assured of their propriety of conduct, 
since their conversation would be fashion- 
ed by themselves — they would feel assur- 
ed of a proper education , since it would 
fake place immediately under their own 
observation. This wa** one of his great 
objections to the Marquis Wellesley’s 
plan. He paid that homage which evei’y 
liberal man pay, to the establish- 
ment of the noble marquis, but in this 
point he conceived it was detective — be- 
cause, in his opinion, tlie age from six- 
teen to nineteen should be passed in this 
country ; but let it be remembered, in jus- 
tice to the noble marquis, that at that pe- 
riod no particular rouise of education 
was enjoined hy the directors, ami the 
sending the wrireis out at the tender ace 
of sixteen was a practice rather oncon- 
ruged than otherwise ; it was theretorc, 
under the then existing circumstances, 
that the representative of sovereitmty in 
India had acted upon tlie groat scale of 
paternal duty, and at once provided, hythis 
splendid literary asylum, tor the .«afety of 
their bodies and the culture of tlieir 
minds. When he (Mr. Jack<!on) ar:;ucd 
llie case in IfcJOS, the case wa^ totally d'.i- 
ferenr ; a plan of ISiitish ediie.ition was 
then before them, and he was hound toas- 
sign his reasons torgiungit the prererence. 

His second objection was this — tli.u, 
until they had looked the question of 
eoionizatlon fairly in the face, they ought 
not to take a step that would produce 
it. While the constituted authorities were 
deprecating colonization in their various 
acts and publications, he considered it im- 
politic to adopt a plan that must netc*isa- 
rilylead toit. Wherever )Oiuh received its 
education, at the age of from sixteen to 
manhood, there the feelings of the hcait 
would be expanded, and no time could re- 
move those early impressions. There the 
intimacies of juvenile life would take 
root, and ripen into friendship — and by 
the latter period attachments of a warmer 
and more sublime nature would frequent- 
ly be formed — where the first sentiments 
of love or friendship were imbibed, theic 
the heart would remain ; it would linger 
around the scenes of youth, hallowed and 
endeared by the tenderest recollections. 
The body might be sent fiom pole to pole, 
it might traverse civihzed or barbarous 
regions, but still the heart would be at 
home, it would remain attachedto tbesoil 
where its affections had first been awaken- 
ed, and wlsere its noblest passioiH had first 
been excittd. When avnuug man went 
forth to raise a fortune, he cherished the 
fond and flatleiiiig hope, \ isionary as it 
iiiighfsfem, that hc'diualdharcaiiopportU' 


nity, when heretiinied with iiidepeudencc, 
of proving the steadiness of his ti'iend- 
sliip, or the unabated ardor of his love : 
— that heminht assist with his wealth his 
long-tried and affectionate friend ; or, 
addre.-'sing himself to the deseived and 
beloved object, of whom, during his ab- 
sence, he had never ceased to think, he 
might exclaim— “ Behold the unvaning’ 
natuie of my attachment ! my honorable, 
my undeviating constancy! For you 1 
have toiled — it is you alone that can re- 
ward my exertions !” Such feelings Mr. 
Jackson would therefore, on this ground, 
contiiie to England ; — and he had souglil 
to siiperseile the practice of sending their 
youth to India at too early an age — be- 
lieving that the consequence would be, 
such ail attachment to their native soil, 
as would urge on their honorable course 
abroad, in the hope of a final ami felicit- 
ous return to Europe. But if, on the 
contrary, these affections were tiansport- 
ed to another soil, colonization, whicli 
the company had always objected to, 
would soon take ]>lace — and, in the 
course of a generation or tvvo, the off- 
spring of the young men who were sent 
to India, would only be acquainted with 
Endand by tradition. It could not be de- 
nied, that the independence of America 
was hastened, piuhapi a century or two, 
by the colleges and seminaries that were 
spread over the surface of tnat countiy. 
Paitialities and affectionate feelings to- 
ward.s the adonteil country torA place of 
tliosc, wliich, under different ci^cl;m^tan- 
res, would liave been cherished for Grccit 
Britain — and the consequence wa'^, an 
early effort to obtain complete indepen- 
dence. VV'hen he stated this, he begeed 
cxpic-'Sly to be undtrsrood as not com- 
mitting hiniselfupon the great question of 
colonization ; even that question must 
depend upon circumstances. Perliaps it 
would be well, at the present momenr, to 
eiicourace the removal of 100,000 families 
from this country to a moi e genial climate, 
where they might be enabled to support 
themselves with a greater degree of ease 
and comtort, and from being incumbents 
here become customers there. This, 
however, he would maintain, that it 
could not be judicious to sanction a mea- 
sure, which was eminently calculaieil to 
produce colonization, until they had met 
that question in the fullest manner. But, 
to return to his history • — the resolution 
of 1805 having been carried, the subject 
w'as dismissed from that court, and the 
proprietors left it to the dirextors, their 
delegated autliorities, to cairy their reso- 
lution into effect. In a few months it was 
intimated to the general court, that a 
very different plan from that contemplated 
by them was about to be set on foot. 
They were told, that that which was in. 
tended for a school or seminary wa? about 
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to be converted into a college. A report 
was laid befoie the proprietors, stating 
the grounds on wiiich it wa> thought pre- 
ferable, that the school, oiiginally meant 
to be established, should be formed into 
ri collegiate institution. A princij^al and 
professors were projjosed to be appointed, 
with various dutms — and the whole system 
very much imitated That which had been 
exploded at Calcutta. He was not here 
•hiamiiig any pen-on. He had no sucli in- 
Ttntion. Bui the fact was, that those 
who had pulled down the university at 
Calcutta, on account of its great expeiise, 
had erected an university in this country, 
with lialf a dozen professors iu various 
branches of learning, precisely on tlie 
plan, and iu tact, ^11 things considered, 
at an infinitely greater expense than the 
institution which had been overturned. 
In appointing those )jrofe-y>rs, it was 
necessary that thegeneial court should 
be applied to, for the purpose of conlirm- 
iug their salaries, as a money question, 
and in that way the subject came before 
the pioprietois. He could not charge his 
rnetnor) with every thing that took place 
ou that ocea-ion — but he believed the 
papers v\eie fauly laid befoie the general 
court, though no debate, as he be- 
lieve<l, ensued. No man had a right, 
therelbre, on that account, to get up and 
charge tlie directors with a breach of their 
duty towaids the proprietors, since the 
question was regularly brought under 
their consideration. He most solemnly 
acquitted every director who wa^ at that 
time concerned m changing the institution 
fioni a school to a college, from having 
entertained any motive but what was just 
and lioiioiirabic. They believed the altera- 
tion would be bettei for the .students, 
bettei foi the service, and better for the 
countiy ; and they could have had no idea 
of the mistortunes which it afterwards 
created. One gentleman Grantj 

'whom he then had in his eye, and wliose 
character for every thing honourable, j ust, 
and upright, was acknowledged even by 
those wlio>e se^tiraent^, on particular 
points, varied fiom his, had recommended 
<he alteration. That hon. gent, would, he 
was well assuied, have been the hiat man 
to propose this change, could lie have fore- 
seen the lamentable effects tha' were after- 
wards produced by it — could lie have fan- 
cied that such insurrections would have 
taken place, as he would shew, had dis- 
gi^ed the institution ; could he have an- 
ticipated those moral pervei-aions, from 
which all must wish now to extricate their 
youthful servants. On the 12th July, lc05, 
the change was effected, and professors of 
various descriptions were appointed. And 
here it was worthy of remark, that the 
ground ou which tlie directors stated. the 
change to have taken place, they did not 
introduce as coming from themsdfcs, but 
No. 15. 


as having been furnished by the late Dr. 
Henley, and other learned persons, af 
their de^jirc. Accompanying the reasoii.s 
given iu the report of the committee, for 
preferring a college to a school, were tlie 
following words “ Fiom all these rea- 
sons (given directly in the words of the 
gentleman who coniraunicated them) it is 
evident, that the proposed institution 
should be divided into two parts— one, a 
preparatory school, the othei a college.” 
And again it said, “The general course 
of study has been already sketched in the 
first outline of the plan, — (referring to 
the plan laid before the general court, on 
the 28th of Febuiary, i80.i) — and with 
the assistance of Dr. Henley, the princi- 
pal, a more correct scheme has heDi made^ 
of which the following is an abstract^ 
describing the task to be assigned to each 
professor.” Then came the duties to be 
discharged Ivy a series ot professors iu the 
following vaiious blanches “ Acadeiui- 
“ cal and moral conduct — Theology, in- 
“ eluding natural and revealed religion, 
“ its evidences, doctrines, and duties — 
“Classical and general literature — 
“ Philology, history, political economy 
“ — Mathematics — Oriental languages — 
“ Civil policy, the law of nations,” &c. 
&c. He (Mr. Jackson) was quite ready 
to admit Dr. Henley into the honourable 
class of scholars and learned men ; and it 
w'as by no means unnatural for that gen- 
tleman to say, as be did, when he was 
asked to assist in framing a farther plan 
for H new institution— “ Why, with re • 
gard to the foundation of classical learn • 
ing, and of other branches of study, I think 
it would be better if the young men were 
pretty well advanced iu them before they 
came to us. Therefore, if, instead of 
“ liead master,” the situation intended 
by the plan of 1805, you convert me into 
the principal and the teachers into profes- 
sors, and the seminary into a college, I 
think )our object will be fully answered.’* 
They all knew what a laborious task it 
was to train up youth to a certain point 
of classical education. They must ail be 
aware of the arduous duty which was im- 
posed on Dr. Vincent, when at the head' 
of Westniinster-school ; a similar duty 
was performed by Mr. Bussell, at the 
Charter-1 ouse, by Mr. Cherry, at Mer- 
chant-Tailors— and by Dr. Sleath, at St, 
Paul’s. Such men the country could aot 
sufficiently reward for their merito- 
rious exertions. — They ought to berarUted 
and regarded among its public ben^actons 
—for nothing could be more useM or 
more honourable, though atthesame time 
nothing could be more laborious than t^e 
briugiug of young peo|de up to that point 
of learning, to which Dr. Henley com- 
pletely gave Uie go-by, when he became 
a principal and recommend^ a college 
fcad professors! Now, he understood, that 

VoL. III. 2 N 
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the d«t} of these gentlemen did not travel 
much faither than this: — they received 
^■'oOO a-) ear — tliey were accommodated 
with pleasant and commodious dwellings 
— they were supplied with a bountiful 
table — and, for w'hich, as he had been in- 
tormedjthey gave two lectures a week, each 
of which occupied two hours! — (Hear! 
Hear 1) He had reason to suppose that 
this was the fact. But no man had a right 
to charge him with a w ilfui mis-state- 
ment, it he were not correct in some 
trifling point, since the papers on whicli 
he and his friends intended to found their 
argument, had been withheld fiom them 
— (Hear! Hear!) Still, however, he 

believed the report which he had slated 
to be perfectly veritable, especially as it 
seemed to receive countenance from a le- 
ceiit statute. And ceitaiuly it appealed 
to him, that whoever had laised the gen- 
tlemen from school-ma'^ters to professors, 
had done a most pleasant thing for them 
— (Aiauqh''. It appeared, that, for the 
first eight or ten years of tlie institution 
they could not hare been overwoiked, 
since amongst the regulations so recent as 
August 1815, the following was to be 
found, which doubtless was iriteiHled to 
give the professors a Utile more employ- 
ment viz. “ Reffulatioiis — .Section 1. 
“ supplementary toStatuto". Claused.— 
“ Duties of Hro}i'ssors~~i\\\ tlieprotossoi-s 
‘‘whether lav men or cleruyiueii, and 
whether resident in ilic college or «Hit 
“ of it, shall, in future, take an active 
“ part in the daily routine of business.” 
Well, the court of proprietors consented 
to the proposed change: — and another 
court was held, in a few months after- 
wards, in consequence of a wish enter- 
tained by tlie directors, to remove the 
college from Heitford-casile, where the 
institution was originally fl.xed. Here the 
proprietois would do well to pause, and 
mark how imperceptibly these things tra- 
velled on — -how, by degrees, expense was 
accumulated, and economy was forgotten. 
When the private gentleman was made 
a kuight he required a larger house than 
he before occupied — and, when the knight 
became a lord, bis lordship’s dignity de- 
manded a still larger mansion. At the 
time to which he leferred, the Company 
liad a lease, for 21 years, of Hertford 
Castle, which was coiisideied a very fit 
place for the purpose of a seminary. But, 
no sooner had Dr. Henley persuaded the 
court of directors, and they had persuaded 
the court of proprietors, that a college 
should be founded, than it was stated, tliat 
it would be much better, if, instead, of a 
paltry leasehold, they were to have a free- 
hold of their own, on which they might 
erect a building worthy of the netv esta- 
blishment— and, for this purpose, it \vas 
estimated that only .£'.57,000 would be ne- 
cessary. The court acceded to the pro- 
posal, aod the Hertford family mansion 


was abandoned. For, notwithstanding 
all the turbulence, and hostility, and re- 
bellious feeling, whicli gentlemen behind 
the bar now and then imputed to iliose 
who resisted their measures, they must 
confess that his friends and himself seldom 
fefused what the court of directors seemed 
to set their heart upon. (Hear ! Hear ! A 
laugh.) In this case their affections were 
set upon a freehold, and a fine building, 
with expensive appendages ; and the pro- 
prietoi's indulged their inclination— al- 
though, instead of £;r>r,000, it had co-'t 
theCoinpany, including etceteras, upward^ 
of £’100,000 ! — He would not ask whe- 
ther the college had answered the expec- 
tations which had been formed fiom it, (»r 
not ; all he wished to do wa^?, to lay be- 
fore the couit a proper ground for jr.- 
quiiyiiito tiuit tact, in order that they 
might have a fail oppoitunity of cuii'-idci- 
ing wlietiicr or not it ought to he suffeied 
to remain on its present principle. In 
1806, the jiroposition of the court of di- 
rectors having been acreed to, the college 
was in due time launched, with all its dig- 
nified appurtenances, its p'incipat, its 
professors, its caps amt gowns : and all 
the e.vternuls of a university ! But — 
the bones, the sinews, tlie blood, the 
inanovv — thcheait. soul, and spirit of a 
university weic warning! And ten years 
ol experience had pioved lliat it was radi- 
cally ivioui;. 

It was not until 180 !h three years after- 
wards, that their executive body said ano- 
ther word to the projuietors on tins sub- 
ject. But, though they were silent du- 
ring this long period, lii«!toiy was not. It 
was known, that .ibout the year 1808 , an 
insurrection liad broke out in the college, 
so general, so alarming, and desperate, 
that it was the common topic of conver- 
sation. Such was the atrocious character 
of tliat disturbance, that the professors 
called lioiitragcous insuhordm it'ion — and 
towards them personally, he understood 
that Jutri^e was used. This insurrec- 
tion arose as he undei stood from the or- 
dination of a law, which, he lioped, the 
court never would cease from exposing^ 
until they procured its repeal. 'JThat ob- 
noxious and unjust law demanded that 
the young gentlemen should condescend 
to turn what was vulgarly called king's 
eoidence, and betray each other ! It was 
a vain expectation to suppose that they 
would ever so degrade themselves.— 
(Hear! hear!) — The insurrection occa- 
sioned by this law, in 1808, was so ge- 
neral, so universal, that the court of di- 
rectors thought it right to repair, m 
corps, to the spot. Tliev did so— they 
c.pmined into all the circumstances of the 
disturbance, and delivered speeches and 
admonitions to the students, which would 
do them honour, as fine compositions, 
and which, doubtless were to be found on 
the college rolls of 1808. Until 1809, no 
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opportunity occurred to the general court 
of sa>ing one word more on the subject 
of educating their youth, though he (Mr. 
Jacksonj had conversed with an hon. di- 
rector regarded as its patron on tlie affairs 
of the college, and df^plored, as that hon. 
director did, the instances of insubordina- 
tion tliat had happened. He himself said 
upon that occasion, “ can we, in future, 
“ witli any proper justification of our- 
“ selves, oin|)el parents to send their 
** children to this institution, where such 
scenes have been acted ? Let us leave it 
“ to those who are less anxious or less 
“ timid with respect to the morals of 
“ their off>pring, to have them educated 
“ there — hut let us not force others, 
“ wiiose seiuimeuts with regard to mo- 
“ rals are of a more refined and delicate 
“ nature, to send their sons to a place, 
the whole history of which has preseiit- 
“ ed according to all report, a continued 
** series of offences against discipline and 
subordination.” 'I'lie hon. director 
<aid, “ much as I lament these di.«tur- 
“ hances, I liojie they will le iectified,and 
“ that the iiijiitution w ill foon well.” Yes, 
the Iwii. director hoped then, as he ;Mr. 
Jticksoii! hojied — and as all the proprie- 
tors hoped— that the abuses might be re- 
moved. But he now found how vain it 
was to hope for radical reform where the 
foundation was radically wrong. The 
.subject of the education of their youth 
was, however, broucht before the court, 
iiicideuially in 1809, wlien they had to 
discuss a question relative to the esta- 
blishnjcni of a militaiy in''titqfion at Ad- 
iUscombe— an institution, for the recom- 
mendation of whicli the proprietors and 
file public, were bound to hail with gra- 
titude the executive hotly. On that occa- 
sion, Sunk* of the directors who had by 
This time .seen tlie error of such ap{>oint- 
meuts had the firmness to dispute with 
principals and profe.ssors, and the assump- 
tion of cap.-i and gowns. They were con- 
tent with a head-master — who, he knew, 
filled one of the most laborious offices ever 
entrusted to man ; and who liad so filled 
it, that the couit could not praise hmi 
(Dr. Andrews) with sufficient warmth, 
or estimate too highly, his meritorious 
exertions. — (Hear! hear !) — He had done 
that whicli the whole council of school- 
men had failed to perform in another 
place. Good order an<! due attention to 
study were so firmly established at Addis- 
corabe, that no fair complaint could be ur- 
ged against that establishmeut. When 
the proposal for the establishment of a 
military institution was submitted to 
tliem, he expressed a wish (and he ho- 
ped his suggestion would be .soon put 
in practicej that it might be so ex- 
tended as to embrace all their military 
servants— a plan from which great benefit 
would be derived. In consequence of va- 


rious stoiies which had reached his ears, 
respecting the college at Hertford, he 
took that opportunity of moving a reso- 
lution, in the following w’ords : — 

“ Resolved, that this court requests 
“ tliat the court of directors will lay be- 
“ fore them, from time to time, at least, 
“ once in each year, an account of the 
“ different seminaries in England, parti- 
“ ciilarly stating the number of youths, 
“ the expense occasioned thereby, and 
“ their general state, as to improvement 
in the various branches of learning.” 
Now, it had happened from one of 
those causes which would always be 
found to arise in cases where there was 
an extreme jealousy of power, that, 
though the resolution which lie had 
moved, expressly called for an account of 
“ their different seminaries,” the court of 
directors construed it as having nothing 
at all to do with the conduct of the young 
men, or their moral government. They 
supposed, that all that the report was re- 
quired to contain, was, an account of the 
e.xpense which the Company incurred, 
the number of students, and a statement 
of the degree of their proficiency. This 
con.struclion appealed to liim a most ex- 
traordinary one, and he had no doubt, 
but that when it came to be considered 
by their committee of bye laws (who 
were men of known ability and honour) 
tliat they would think tlie proprietors had 
a right to be informed how their youth 
weie going on in general conduct as well 
a< learning. (Hear! hear!) The* next 
document wliich he should call their cou- 
'Hleration to, was the report of the fol- 
lowing \ear, 1810, made in consequence 
of tlie le.Milution which he had just read. 
He was the more anxious, Mr. Jackson 
said, to request the attention of the pro- 
prietors to this report, because upon it he 
had moved a vote of approbation, and 
upon which motion had been founded a 
charge of inconsistency against himself. 
Tliis report was of the most satisfactory, 
nay, flattering nature, especially as to 
the proficieucy of several of the stu- 
dents 5 ought it then to be made matter 
of reproach to him, that with no other 
inean'^ of judging than his reliance otrthe 
representation of the directors, he was 
anxious that the general court should 
likewise declare their satisfaction, and 
even put upon record the names of the 
students who had distinguished them- 
selves, he had moved accordingly ? He 
(Mr. Jackson) mentioned this circum* 
stance, because Mr. Malthus had stated, 
that the genet a! court had always been 
abusing the institution — that every ex- 
pulsion had been debated and opposed in 
that place; and indeed, had presumed to 
say, that, “ from the avowed w’ish of 
many of the proprietors of Ea^Jt-India 
stock to destroy the college, a rebellion 
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would be agreeable to them.” The pro- 
fessor further intimating that a grand ro/r, 
or what was called a blow up, was hoped 
for, in the last autumn, which, had it 
taken place, would have been hailed by 
the court of the proprietors, as the hap- 
piest omen of success. Agaiusl such ob- 
servations, he begged leave to oppose this 
fact : — that, from the first establishment 
of the institution, in 1805 and 1806, 
until his motion in 1810, not a word was 
said about the institution ; and, at this 
last period how was it noticed ? By a 
resolution of high approbation. (Hear ■ 
hear!) That resolution, he admitted, 
would not have been moved by him, if lie 
had known of the real state of the col- 
lege, and of the repeated insurrections 
which had taken place. They, however, 
could only found a resolution on the ac- 
count which the directors laid before 
them, and which now it seemed sup- 
pressed, no doubt from kind motives, 
these painful facts. He had moved the 
approbation of this court, of certain 
young gentlemen by name, who had so 
highly deserved that distinction ; it being 
very justly observed, that nothing could 
tend more to encourage an adherence to 
such conduct, than placurg on their jour- 
nals the names of those youths who had 
so meritoriously conducted themselve.s. 
Tliis resolution of approval was sent to each 
of the seminaries and lead to the students ; 
so maiked a compliment, he conceived, 
would travel with the young gentlemen 
out to India, and would conciliate the 
respectrand esteem of their seniors. It 
must produce a feeling of honest exulta- 
tion, to reflect, that they were the persons 
selected, as having merited the approba- 
tion of their patrons, and distinguished 
themselves in so honourable a manner. 
He had thus shown, in answer to the im- 
puted ill will and opposition of the Gene- 
ral Court, that the only matter on record, 
relative to the institution, was a resolu- 
tion expressive of their approbation. He 
admitted, that in 1810, when he moved 
that resolution, he had previously heard 
of instances of insubordination. But, 
though be moved that lesolution of praise 
and encouragement to particular ."cbolars, 
he did not lose sight of the disordeis 
which had prevailed. He mentioned this, 
in refutation of the assertion, that nothing 
had been said on thi' subject till the other 
day, when those w ho called for inquiry 
were accused with having ” broken out 
suddenly in reprobation of the college.*' 
Now the fact was, that in 1810, he de- 
plored those disgraceful exce.sses in the 
most unequivocal terms; and added, that 
if they weie continued, he should, in the 
general couit, move foi the expulsion of 
the offender, let him be whose son he 
nfight, or be connected how he may ; and 
he stated distinctly in his resolution, that 


the court required moral conduct and due 
subordination ; — its terms were as fol- 
low : — “ That this court doth hear, with 
great satisfaction, the account given’ hi/ 
the court of r//rcc?or.«, respecting the state 
of their college at Haileybury, and the 
consideiable progress made by the stu- 
dents in general, in the various bianche# 
of learning and, by way of admoni- 
tion, he introduced the following words : 
— “ That this court trusts, that the stu- 
dents, in both their institutions, will con- 
tinue to aspire to those literary attain- 
ments whicli the munificence of the Ear*t- 
India Company affords them .‘such ample 
means of acquit ing; and by their moral and 
becomtng conduct, on all occaaions, still 
farther lecoinmend themselves to the 
friendship ot this court.” Thi< brought 
them, Mr. Jackson said, up to tlic hi't 
report, and papcis, which had been laid 
before tlie quaiterly court held in Septem- 
ber. Btit previously to his noticing them,, 
it would be necessary for him to advert to 
the f^mplete anti total revidution which 
took place in the constitution of the col- 
lege, by the act of parliament which was 
passed in August 1813, lor the renewal of 
their charter. That was undoubtedly the 
most impoitant period in the history of 
the institution, when, in IB13, the legis- 
lature interfered with it. The act in 
question, the 53dof Geo. III. ch. 155, pro- 
vided, tliHi the Cumjiany's college antj 
military seminary should be farther con- 
tinued and nuiiniained, and that proper 
rules andregiviatw'ns .«hould be constituted 
and established, by authority of law, for 
the good government of the said college 
and military .seminary respectively. It 
was not with the act itself that he (Mr. 
Jackson)quarrelled, but with its incautious 
and unwise application. 'I'he rules and 
regulations for the due government of the 
college and seminary, were to he framed 
by the court of directors, subject to the 
approbation of the board of coiitiol, who 
are empowered to make such alterations 
therein, aud additions thereto, as they 
might think tit. Now, he contended, un- 
less the directors got hack that political 
authoiity which had been somehow with- 
drawn from them by these rules and regu- 
lations, all hope of carrying on the college 
advantageously to the real interests of the 
Company, was at an end. After the board 
of control should approve of the regula- 
tions drawn up by the directors, they 
were to become law ; but if that board 
should chose to add to, or subtract from, 
the rules as submitted t* them, they might 
do it to any extent they pleased. Against 
which alterations, the diiectors might 
have the honour ot making their repre- 
sentation, but there tlieir power ended. 
Whether any statutes had, in consequence, 
been forced on the eourt of directors, he 
knew not ; but certainly tlw law stood 
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he had stated it. By this aet, tlie Bishop 
of London was appointed visitor of the col- 
lege, tint he was completely bound hand and 
foot. No di-'cretionary jiower whatever 
was vested in him. He was obliged to 
act according to the established rules and 
regulations of the college. He begged 
the court to examine the alteration that 
had been effected in their constitution, 
in conseipience of the authority of the 
executive body liaving been thus taken 
away. Formerly, if tlie professors ex- 
pelled a scholar, the directors had a right 
to consider the case, and to revise it. 
This was said to be a reason for the col- 
lege not being ediciently governed, since 
a potver of interfering with the decisions 
of the ]>rofessor8 lessened their weight 
with the students. If the establishment 
of a college were a primary object witli 
the Company ; perhaps, despotic power 
might be necessarily vested in the hands 
of the professois. He thought the dignity 
of the directors an object, the political 
coiisequeiice of which outweighed twenty 
colleges ! The appellant jurisdiction, for- 
merly exercised by the directors — wliicli 
enabled Them to extend mercy where cir- 
cuiustunces warranted it,— was most use- 
ful. But, at present, the college council 
might expel a youth, without the possi- 
bility of his being reinstated. He might, 
indeed, appeal to the bishop of London, 
by way of arrest of judgment (as lawyers 
would term it) ; but his lordship could 
only decide on the naked ground o/Zate— 
but with the merits of the case, witli the 
reasons which caused the expulsion, he 
had no more to do than he (Mr. J.) had ; 
and, unfortunately, tlie directors had as 
little. However trivial the reasons for 
expulsion might be, liowever worthily 
they might be pleaded in mitigation of 
pumshiiient, the bishop of London could 
not consider them ; his authority was con- 
fined to the mere legal construction of 
the college statutes, as would be seen 
from the following words of statute one, 
section third : — 

“ Provided always, that the appeal so 
preferred by such expelled student, shall 
^pecify, on the face of it, the statute or 
regulation^ the violation or misconstruc- 
tion of which is complained ot by the 
party appealing. Provided also, that 
when a sentence of expulsion has been 
passed on any student by the college coun- 
cil, he shall not be allowed to plead, in 
arrest of his immediate removal from the 
college, either the fact of his having ap- 
pealed to the visitor against such sentence, 
or his intention to prefer such appeal.” 

For what, continued the learned gen- 
tleman, were students liable to be ex- 
pelled ? For any act or offence, forbid- 
den by the college statutes. For not 
attending at chapel — for not appearing at 
layers— for absence from tho hall, at 


stated times. So that, supposing a stu- 
dent to be the son of a gentleman of the 
established church of Scotland ; or of a 
conscientious dissenter, with some sects 
of whom extemporaneous prayer was al- 
most a tenet, and, having neglected to 
attend chapel, he should be expelled for 
it ; the confederated strength of the court 
of directors could not restore him. Nei- 
ther the executive body, nor the court of 
proprietors, could reinstate the unfortu- 
nate youth. Though, by the plan of 1805,. 
as well as by lordWellesley’s plan, all power 
of examination and revision was resfed in 
the directors, the case was now very 
different. That branch of high authoi ity, 
the appellant jurisdiction, was remov^ 
from them. They could not extend 
mercy in any ease to their own yoimg 
.''Crvaot, however well the case might 
deserve their favourable consideration. 
Mercy was not merely an amiable attri- 
bute ! a subject for poets to descant on — 
it was the staff and pillar, the very essence 
of sovereign authority. — (Hear I hear!) 
It would be an incongruity, a solecism, 
to say, tliat sovereign authority could 
exist without the power of extending 
mercy. It was the correlative of sove- 
reign power — it w'as its heart, its soul, 
its spirit — and, when it was withdrawn, 
sovereignty fell to the ground. It 
“ mightiest in the mightiest !” and, where 
it existed in its greatest plenitude, there 
also authority was to be found in its most 
unimpaired state. And he would venture 
to lay it down as an incontroveitible pro- 
position, that, when the light of granting 
mercy was taken irom the directois their 
legal soveieiguty became proportionate!) 
impaired ! He meant not to blame, uoi 
to attack any person j but he deeply la- 
mented, that, without calbng the pro- 
prietors together, the executive body, in 
whom the legislature for wise purposes 
liad invested sovereign authority, and to 
whom the proprietors hud delegated the 
care of their political childien, should 
have parted with their high and invaluable 
jurisdiction. The directors were now so 
mucli at the mercy of the professors, that, 
every hour and moment, those gentlemen 
might address them in language, such as 
was never before usetl to them, and they 
bail no efficient means of redress. They 
might, Jas he had before observed, conti- 
nue to taunt them in letters. I'hey might 
deride the directors in pamphlets— they 
might speak of them in such offensive 
terms, as would cause the immediate dis- 
missal of a governor-general, if he ven- 
tured to make use of them .— ! 
hear !) They must submit ; tlie power of 
asserting their dignity was gone, and 
that by an act of felo de se ! --Many who 
now heard him were old enough to re- 
member, that, femerijr, when a young 
man wa» Dominated m a writer, from 
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that hour, until he went on ship-board, determine his fate as to public life ! 'flieir 
there was no idea in his mind so great as authority, which the directors had abro- 
that which he formed of an liast-India gated, was a paramount, a trauscendant 
director. He considered him as the foiin- consideration, tor the loss of which no 
tain of all favour — the possessor of all collegiate advantage? could atone. In 

authority the disposer of all benefits ! consequence, however, of that event, they 

He already termed him hi.s “ honourable were now .sending out forty or lifty young 

master” he reverenced him as the so- men annually to India, with strong im- 

vereign of millions— and he exulted in the pres.sious ot the impotence of tliose in 
idea that he was selected to act under whose seivice they weie to embark ! The 
him as a minister and public servant, professors talked to their pupils as they 
What was the case now ? The authority wrote. If they derided the directors iu 
in which this respect originated was gone, conversation a.s they did in lettersand pam- 
The moment the young men looked to the |)hlets, in which they treated them as men 
collesc statutes, they saw that the direc- loo confined in their ideas, and too limited 
tors possessed no power to protect them, in their education, to judge of collegiate 
and their veneration vanished accord- matters — and of whom they asserted, 
ingly. They might thank the directors, that, if there were a shred or particle of 
as far as they understood the mature of p.itronage in the way, every other consi- 
theobligation,for having nominated them; deration faded befoie it. If such were 
but beyond that they saw no ground for the stntimcnt.s with which their young 
reverence or gratitude. The whole com t wi iters were imbued, and such the max- 
of directors t ijiiM not revet se a ilccree of ims they were taught, he left it to every 
expulsion, or abridge a sentence of rusti- man of sense to judge what must in a few 
cation. That which was the great bond years be the effect upon the Company’s 
of authority was annulled — that the exe- political authority iu India. — The next 
ciitive body of the East-India Company stattite to which he begged the attention 
coulduotassi.st him, however hardly or tin- of the court, was also highly objection- 
justly he might think him.self treated ; he able, and formed a most extraordinaiy 
thereidre looked upon these his future so- contrast to the doctrines necessarily laid 
vereigns with feelings of indifference,ifnot down by Mi. Profe.ssor Christian, in his 
contempt. He beheld a body of nun, of lectures on the law of England. By this 
whose power and authorityhe had heard so statute it was ordained, tliat if a young 
much, ineorapetent to entertain tlic appeal man, when iiiteriogatcd, .iftei adistuih- 
or petition of tlie expelled, liowever liigh mice had taken place, maintained an ob- 
they might think of his talents and general slinatc silence, — that is, lefiised to cun- 
conduct, or however in their opinion vict himself, or accuse others— then, the 
small the offence ! Yet such was the law profe.ssors might, if they pleased, .seleet 

not an ancient law, not a law too obso- such of the students, as they conceived 

lete to act upon — hut .a law of recent most tikeJy to he concerned. They were 
enactment, in full strength and vigour! not called ou to judge, nor as was the case 
Cnder its provisions, a yoiitli once ex- a few days since, wlien pci .sons were ar- 
pelled, was utterly destioyed : no door rested for the outrage on the Prince Re- 
vvasopen to his return — his he-t hopes gent, of the probable guilt of the partio.s 
in life were hhisted ! his ruin ii retiievahlc! selected, by tlieir having been close to the 
for this law was inscpaiably connected real offender, or apparently irapliciitud in 
with another, as awful and as desolating in the genet al traii.sactioii ; no such ciicum- 
its consequences as could he im.agincd. stance as this was lequiierl; but it was 
Bv the fourth statute of the college it was quite sufticient for the expulsion of a 
ordained, “That no student, e.xpclled youth, dreadful a.s were the consequences, 
“ the college, shall be admitted into any if, lioni his formrr huhits, tlie professors 
department of the Company’s service thought him //Acfy to be the offender ; — 
Thus was every department of the service tliat was all the statute declaretl to be ne- 
sliut against him fill ever! .So that, if a ces.sary to convirtion, and they might 
voung man were expelled from the col- pioeeed on this to the hast extremity of 
iegp, for not attending chapel, orfornot theirlaw; might shut the enti.ince to the 
appearing in the hail, althimgli tl.e dirce- Company’s army against the yiresumod de- 
tois slionld .see in him tlie daw iiings of a linqiient, or bar the door to honor or dig- 
W'clliugton, they could not admit him ' mty against tlie embryo statesman. In 
into the army— if they perceived in him shoit, they miglit prevent, for ever, the 
the geims ot the state talents of a VVel- suspected student from being employed in, 
leslev, they couhl not train him for their any capacity whatever, by liis master and 
eouDcils— if he discovered gieat promise their master, the East-India lompany! 
as a mathenuitiri.in, or an arithmetiri.tn, (Hi ar ! hear !) From whence did this 
they couhl not employ him in their finance statute come Surely it could not be tho 
department, oi pl.ice liim in their account- emanation of a British heart — or the off- 
nnt’s office at liome ' — Whatever might be spring of Briti.sh feeling.’ (Heart) He 
the genius expelled, five clergy men might could assimilate the principle on vvhicb 
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it was founded to nothini; but th«.' de- for granted that he will b3 received into 
cimating practice ot t'le ”omatH —whose your house.” The proprietors having 
^-nerals, halt hero and halt sava'tv, foun l heard a great deal about rustication, it 
sentence a shorier process than trial; would not be improper to tell them what 

that it was easier to put a Tiian t.i deat'., it was, as some of them might not per- 

thaii to prove him guilty; to decapitate fectly understand the term. Suppose a 
than to do justice. (Hear 'hear 1) He youth in a state of progressive improve- 
knevv theio was nothing like this statute ment, W'ho had acquired considerable 
at Oxford rnw’iliing to tins tohisovvu cIassicallcarning,aridhadgainedacom- 
recollectioii or lesearch, he had applied for petenl knowledge of the oriental Jan- 
information o high authorities, and was guages, and of the general literature of 
assuied that such a statute was unknown the college, but had been guilty of some 
to them. He dill not wish assertion, re- foolish neglect ; the college council might i 

lative to this obnoxious law, however ob.serve to him, “ it is very true, you have t 

strong, to be received as proof by the made great progress in classical and ori- I 

proprk’tois; it was one of those docu- ental, and other learning ; but you have I 

nients which must be read to be believed ! been absent from the hall, you must, 1 

It was the third supplemental statute, therefore, be rusticated foraterm or two.” 
section 1 : What effect had this sentence of rusfica- 

“ In cases of improper behaviour, tioii ? It removed the person against 

where, from a number of students being whom it was pronounced, for twelve 

present, whether at lectures, hall, chapel, months perhaps, from the regular line of 
or elsewhere, the offenders cannot be do- improvement in whicli he had been pro- 
tected, a selet tion shall bemadeoftho.se ceediag, back to some boarding school, 
moat likely to be concerned— who, on where he speedily forgot all that he had 
fo clear themselves, (which previously learned at Hertford. It pro- 
inability, observed Mr, JaekMm, might ceeded further ; it conijiclled the offender 
arise from various causes, not within the immediately to depart and go home, no 
control of the accused paity)> and dc- matter with what feelings, or how far 
dining to ^ive up the delinquent, shall fearful of encountering the displeasure of 
be subject to punishment, accoidiug to tlie an angry fatlier, go he must. He him- 
iiature of the offence.” And by section 2 self, was assured of an instance, by the 
it was enacted, viz. “ In case of any gross parent of one of three youths, who being 
act of insubordination being committed, rusticated, were placed in a po$t«chaise, 
the author or authors of which cannot he and sent to Loudon. One of them, when 
discovered the council shall select from they arrived in the metropolis, went to 
the body of the students, amongst wliom some female relations, who kindly pro- 

the act took piace, tliO'O wlio,./Vo7n their lected him. The others i>roceede(l to a 

general habits, are to be con- hotel, in Covent-Garden, whevetheyre- 

cerned, separating them fiotii rho.-jc whose mainod three days before their parents 
general habits not bring them under di>covercd them. It \\a< in vain to ex- 

suspicion, and of tho^e, so 'ielccted, a ccr- poet th.at extreme seventy would subdue 

tain portion, according to circumstances, the ordinary feelings of early youth, 
shall be immcdhttihi rKstieatrd, with the Tliey could not, w'ith a magician’s wand, 
loss of a term, or e.vplled the college'* instantly convert boys into men — and if, 

(Hear, hear !J by harsh measures, they attempted to ef- 

Such were thestatutes as last published, feet such a metamorphosis, in lads of .six- 
adding thereto that melancholy and teen years of age, the) would fail, as was 
desolating provision, “that no student, ever the case in private life, and only reap 
who had been thus selected, at hapHia- disappointment themselve-s, and perhaps 
zard, for expulsion, should ever be admit- ruin the victim of this 'speculation. Hav- 
ted into any line ot the Company’s .ser- lag staged the nature of some of thesta- 
sxcv." — (Hear', hear ') — Let it not be said, tutes, he should contra-'t the principle by 
that this was “o seveic a law, that it winch they were characterised, wdth the 
would not be carried into effect, and was Ic'^sons wiiich the young men were taught, 
therefore le>s hoiribie. He had in his The Oimp.iuy employed Mr. Christian to 
pocket anotficial letter from Mr Bridges, iiibtruct them in the interesting outline of 
the registrar of the college, addicssed to the British constitution — to point out to 
a parent in nearly the^e terms : — “ It is them the humane punctilios of our crimi- 
my painful dutj to inform vou otficially, iial law — to make them acquainted with 
that the council not being able to detect all the fences and safeguards, by which 
the persons concerned in the outrage of the life, the liberty, and the property of 
Thursday evening, have been under the the subject, are protected. Could any in- 
necessity of having recourse to tlie sta- dividual.^, howevercold their temper, hear 
tutes, which enables them to select certain the principles of our British laws detail- 
persons, whom they conceive most likely ed and expounded by able men, without 

to be concerned, Mr. is unhappily lifting up their hearts to Providence, in 

amongst that number, and I have taken humble thankfulness for the blessings 
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which the founders and defenders of those 
laws had conferred on their country ? 
But if the student on leaving Mr, profes- 
sor Cluistian after one of these glowing 
lectures, should open the statute book of 
the college presented to him on his intro- 
dactioa, he would then see infringed the 
very first principle of those laws, and find 
himself made liable to the punishment of 
expulsion, if he did not do that which 
was exploded by British jurisprudence, 
namely criminate himself. Where an in- 
dividual was even disposed to plead guil- 
ty, the court took every mean** to induce 
him to withdraw that plea. He had seen 
judges a!mo.«t leave their seats to per- 
suade an obstinate or despairing priNoner 
not to plead guilty. He had heard men 
high in legal rank explain to prisoners, 
that the law considered them innocent 
till they w'eie found guilty, and exhort 
them not to accuse themselves. But the 
college vStatutes recognised a different 
principle — they called on the young men 
to accuse themselves ; and, should an in- 
dividual say, “ I decline to criminate 
myi^lf ,or acting from a nobler senti- 
ment, should he exclaim, I will not be- 
tray my friend and companion he be- 
came immediately subject to expulsion 
and consequent ruin! Xow', though in 
point of law, the evidence of an accom- 
plice may be received, it comes in that 
case under ciicunistauces so infamous 
that unless supported by other evidence 
of unquestionable leputation, and thus 
strongly corroborated, the judge al- 
ways summed up for an acquittal 1 
'Fliere was not a judge ujxm the bench, 
nor had there been one for a hundred 
years, who would do otherwise — how 
shocking then did it .seem, to drive those 
in whom elevation of sentiment should 
be encouraged to the cruel alternative of 
puni-shment or treachery, of the blasting of 
their future, or betra)ing of their fiiend I 
He had now (Mr. Jackson said) endea- 
voured to explain the legal effect and con- 
sequences of the act of 1813 ; under the 
authority of which, these obnoxious 
statutes have been framed, and how vast 
an alteration they had made in the rank 
of the directms, and the whole constitu- 
tion of the college; it was not now in 
fact the same institution that the proprie- 
tors had consented to in 1806 or approved 
of in 1810 ; it was scarcely to be called 
the Company’s college, wlio had now 
little more to do with it, than pay the 
bilh! 

They came now, Mr. Jackson, said to 
the last document with which he should 
trouble tliem ; namely, the last report 
which had been laid before the court. 
This report consisted of two parts 
— report of the college Jcouncil, 
of the I9th of December, 1815; and 
the report of the same council, dated 


the 20th of May, 1816, The first of these 
admitted, that many of the young gen- 
tlemen were incapable of passing the 
Oriental test ; which was w’ell known to 
consist, according to section 9, in “ read- 
ing, translating, and parsing an easy pas- 
sive in Persian and Hindustani and it 
recorded, that the directors dispensed 
with this humble test, and let the stu- 
dents proceed to India, notwithstanding 
their indolence and ignorance, .lUhoiigh 
that branch of learning had formed one 
important object of the institution, when 
it wa-^ first established, the plan for which 
in 1805 observes, “ it could not but seem 
preposterous to exclude from a system of 
education for India the elemeutary study 
of Oriental language.^.” It is every where 
treated as of grear importance, that those 
who are hereaftei to govein India, "hould 
be conversant with the Indian languages ; 
yet it appeared that after the college liacl 
been established ten years, and cost the 
Company ^200,000, several of the young 
men were thus reported as not having 
passed the Oriental test, humble as it 
was, in a language, which above all 
others, should have been carefully culti- 
vated.— / Hear!) The report of 
December noticed the unhappy insuiTCC* 
tion of 1815 ; which had taken place 
since the enactment of the severe statutes 
which had been lead ; and since the pro- 
mulgation of those laws that \Nere to 
e^ect every good olqect, by the extraor- 
dinary powers which they gme to the col- 
lege council. The second part of the re- 
|K)rt thus laid before the court in Septem- 
ber la.st, was dated in the preceding May ; 
it observed tliat “ the A^iatic languages 
had seldom Ix'cn cultivated with greater 
zeal an<l success than by a considerable 
portion of the senior students ; but the 
condition of the European literature was 
not quite so favourable.” In truth, said M r, 
Jackson, in that branch of education they 
\\SiA gone back , The council mi \, “the 
“ importance of tlie classical and rnathe- 
“ niatica! branches did not appear to be 
“ so highly appreciated by the g enerality of 
“ the students, as they had been in some 
former periods ” ’fhe report then states, 
that “ the class last admitted.” namely, 
the boys of sixteen, “ had not shewn 
“ any disposition to withdraw themselves 
“ from that line of study which was ne- 
“ cessary to a sound European cduca- 
“tiou;” that, “with few exception*-, 
“ there had been a pretty ceiierul dispo- 
“ sitioD to pursue, to a certain e.rtenV* 
(not the study of mathematics, of Oriental 
literature, or of philosophy) — but they 
indicated ** a pretty general dispositiofv to 
“ to pursue to a certain extent some 
“ branch of knowledge or other !'* and 
the council congratulated the directors 
and the proprietors, “ that the instances 
** had been very rare of— abandonment 
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of ALL study ” Was this such a re- 
port as those who were payinttlar^te sums 
of money for the support of this esrabiish- 
nient had a right to expect ? — [Hear ! 
hear !'> — Ir was true he had avoided 
speaking much about money ; but the pro- 
prietors could not forget, that, when the 
institution was first proposed, as a#c//oo/, 
and afterwards converted into a cuUegey 
they were told, that no other expense 
would he incurred than what the build- 
iut; would necessarily create, and that 
after allowing for the interest of that, the 
college would ch-ar itself. But it had 
iiotwithst<indi»g co>f them 8 or j69,000 
per annum, or, according to Mr. MaltUus, 
“ independently of the building, between 
“ 9 and ^10,000 per annitm;’* so that 
the total sum paid by the Company, in- 
cluding the usual estimated interest iin 
money sunk, was from 18 to j^20,000 
annually for the support of this institu- 
tion. He did not complain of tliis; but 
he thought so large a sum ought to be laid 
out for somethiug — tiiey had a riglit to ex- 
pect a very different account of the pro- 
gress of the pupils! Haviuix now, Mr. 
Jackson said, brought such facts beforethe 
court as weie attainable to the proprie- 
tors, he bcgited of them to consider, 
whether they had not due and surticient 
grounds for inquiry, and for requesting 
the court of directors to examine and re- 
port ou the different points contained in 
the motion which he had the honour to 
submit to them. These points were 1st. 
whether this institution had answered the 
ends proposed by the lesolutioii of Fe- 
bruary, I80o ? 2(1. whether it was likely 
to answer those ends, on its picsoiitplan? 
'riic fact, he submitted, whicli piovcd 
that it had not answered its ends, was, 
tl'.e gicat decree of outrageous insubordi- 
nation that had continually appeared in 
the college — and which, he thought, was 
imputable to the indiscreet and rash at- 
tempt to convert children of sixteen on 
the sudden into men. Mr. Malthu.s him- 
self admitted that to be the great difficul- 
ty the college had to contend with — and 
no man could read his pamphlet, without 
peiceiring that he despaired of overcom- 
ing it. 'File iiccc'^sary papers, from which 
the divturbances in tlte college, at diffe- 
rent time«, would have appeared, were 
refused to the proprietors — but .Mr. Mal- 
thus hims'dt gave them some information 
on that point* He deplored the distur- 
bances which had occurred. In the third 
year of the institution, he said, a consider- 
able disturbance had broken out— and in 
the course of six years, he admits that 
three of these considerabledisturbances had 
disgraced the college ; subsequent to which* 
about 1813, another insurrection, it was 
said, had taken place, transcending the 
preceding ones in violence. He shgi^ be 
sorry to speak with severity of iheir chil- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 15, 


(Iren, but grievous outrages had certainly 
been committed. He allowed that they 
were the acts of raw lads, for the sense 
of men would prevent them from so mis- 
conducting themselves; but it proved a 
lamentable want of subordination, and 
demanded aii inquiry into the cause. In 
1815 another disturbance, more consi- 
derable and daiingthau any former one, 
had broken out, in the course of which 
two of the college servants were beaten 
with great .severity by the students — and 
the whole college council, he bad been 
informed, had thought it much better to 
lo(;k themselves up than go out and ex- 
postulate with these refractory jouths! 
With respect to education, had he not de- 
monstrated its imperfect state, by reading 
their own professors acknowledgment, so 
recently as May 1816, that their pupils 
bad gone backwards, instead of advanc- 
ing?— Had he not shewn that they were 
not subordinate to their teachers, but al- 
lowed to study what they pleased.^ Had 
lie not pioved, that ceitain important 
blanches ot education were neglected, be- 
cause the student.* had not appreciated 
them as they formerly did, although 
they were the studies which the Company 
had particularly enjoined? — [Hear! 
hear !) —Had he not shewn their laws to 
be subversive of tlie honour and political 
authority of the directors, and in them- 
selves ruthless and unnatHral ? All that 
he demanded was, that the state of the 
college sliouhl be inquired into Could 
any man say that it iiad answered its pro- 
posed end ? if such a man were to be found, 
he would refer bun to the pamphlet of 
Mr. Malthas, who hiui'elf deplored that 
it liad not, observing, That “ the principal 
and prole^sors were called upon to 
“ correct and rectify a system of govem- 
“ merit, which it is at length acknowledg- 
“ ed has been essentially defective for many 
** years.’* Here he wished lo do justicre 
to the professors, who were, he believed, 
men of learning, ability, and honour. It 
was natural for them to say, “ if a col- 
“ lege be your object, we cannot carry 
** it into effect without extraordinary 
powers — we must be vested with the 
“ authority of expulsion I *’ Thataatho- 
ritv was given them, but it wa* joined 
with a condition of the most reprehensi- 
ble nature, against the cniel eft’(^ts of 
which many arguments murlit be adduced 
be)ond what he had stated. From the 
sentence of expulsion the student had no 
appeal. He might, indeed, state his ca^ 
to the Bishop of London— but his lordship 
could only say — “ siiew ine the iietute, 
“ young gentleman, which the council 
“ have infringed or misconstrued. l am 
“ Borry you have not gone to cbapel— 
“ your fault may be sU^t — but it is not 
** In my power to assist you — your ap- 
p^, to be etTectual, most be founded 
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** on an infraction of some of the eollege 
statutes on the part of the college rouu- 
“ cil ! Had this system answered ? or 
could it answer? If you say “ yes,” 
then you differ from Mr. Malthus, the 
advocate of the college, who observes, in 
substance, though we now exist in all 
“ that plenitude of power, which foryears 
“ we contended for — though we have the 
absolute and final power of expulsion 
‘‘ —yet I despair of its effecting the ob- 
“ Ject meant to be attained.” And he 
might continue to despair of effecting that 
object, unless an utter alteration were 
made in the opinions and the feelings of 
the directors, of the proprietors, and of 
the public, as to the prudence and wis- 
dom of attempting to convert boys of six- 
teen into men, by investing them with the 
privileges and consequence of manhood ! 
When he, Mr. Jackson, was asked to 
prove tliose instances of immorality 
and insubordination which he had allud- 
ed to, if he had no oth<;r evidence of the 
fact, if he had not the confessions of all 
the parties, he would quote the defence 
of Mr. Malthus as a complete and deci- 
sire proof of the existence of the evil ! 
The defence was, to be sure, one of 
parisoTif but he, Mr. Jackson, called on 
eveiy parent who liad the welfare of his 
child at heart, to attend to it of the 
“ general conduct of the students,” said 
Mr. Malthus, ** [ can affirm, from my 
own knowledge, that they are, beyond 
all comparison, more free from the 
“ general vices that relate to wine, wo- 
“ men,, gaming, extravagance, riding, 
“ shooting, and driving, than the under- 
** graduates at our universities.” This, 
then, was the consolation, this was the 
couhdence by which the mind of a parent 
was to be satisfied when he sent his 
much loved son to this moral seminary ! 
Hear it, ye fathers (exclaimed Mr. Jack - 
soil), the children of sixteen years of age, 
at Hertford college, are not so much given 
to ** wine, women, gaming, riding, 
shooting, and driving,” as the under- 
graduates at the universities, who average 
perhaps from twenty-two to twenty-five 
yearsof age ! {Hear I hear :j Taking this 
to be true, supposing the universities to be 
as bad as Mr, Malthus seemed to make 
them out, did not the learned professor 
ftee that there was a direct answer to bis 
argument ? “ are not compelled to 
send our children to these universities, 
“ but we are compelled to send them to 
Hertford! — We must blight their pros- 
“ pects— we must give up their hopes of 
independence — we must destroy their 
expectation^ of fortune and preferment 
—we must give up their nominations, 
“ unless we send them to the Company's 
“ institution V*—{Hear /A«ar/)— Myself 
and ^ily, ("might an afflicted parent 
exclaim; bad talked (>urselye8 into a 


belief, that my son, by going out to India, 
would become the support of my house 
— that he would raise it with himself 
to independence — that he would prop 
my feeble fortune as well as my declin- 
ing years ; but unle'‘S I can so far 
subdue niy best feelings as to send him to 
a place, where the youner students “ are 
“ not so much addicted to tlie general 
vices which relate to wine, women, gam- 
“ ing, riding, shooting, and diiving, as 
“ the undergraduates ofthe universities,” 
we must bid adieu to our long cherished 
hopes, and return his writersliip!— (//car.' 
Acffr/)— Here Mr. Jackson hoped be 
sliouhi be excused if he said a few words 
relative to one of those universities. He 
had passed four years at Oxford, at a 
period of life when he was capable of 
reflection, and very often had his admi- 
ration been excited by the regularity and 
self-discipline which he had obsened. 
Of the hundreds of gownsmen who walked 
the streets during the evening, scarcely 
one was to be seen so amusing himself 
after dusk, when they had resolved 
themselves into order and retired And 
yet he believed the expulsions at the two 
universities, during 6fty years, were not 
so numerous as those that had occurred 
at the college of Hertford in six or seven, 
neither had he remarked that propensity 
to gaming, or strong addiction to the 
other criminal pursuit.', which weic enu- 
merated in the pampldct of Mr. Malthus. 
He was acquainted with many men of 
learning and virtue who weie educated 
there, and who had never been so taint- 
ed. Mr. Jackson said, he observed that 
Mr. Malthus assigned, as a reason why 
the institution had not, and why it could 
not go on successfully, notwithstanding 
the absolute and despotic power with 
which the principal and professors weie 
now invested, that a great portion of the 
proprietors were averse to it from the 
first, though their resolutions show the 
direct reverse, and were equally hostile 
to it now. He contends that the parents 
are opposed to the institution, and sent 
their children to the college so much 
imbued with principles of dislike to it, 
that it could not proceed with regularity. 
The professor's language was strong and 
dwisive, and evidently shewed that he, 
with the best opportunities of judging, 
really despaired of the renovation of the 
college ; he says, referring to the difficul- 
ties of “ extirpating the spirit of insub- 
“ ordination, which by long unskilful 
“ treatment has infested the institution : 

—And this is to be done, not only with- 
** out the cordial co-operation of all the 
natural patrons and protectors of the 
** college, but with a spirit of direct hos- 
tility in a considerable body of the diree- 
“ tor*^and proprietors, and a disposition 
** in the public to take part with tlwse 
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** from whom they hear most of the col- 
“ ]ege, with little or no inquiry into the 
real merits of the case, the practical ef- 
“ feet of this hostility is nearly the same as 
if the authorities in the college did not 
** yet possess full powers in the manage- 
** raent of the discipline.” In another 
passage the professor declares his hope- 
lessness of the institution, unless the 
directors shall be still further degraded, 
to whom he uniformly imputes the most 
sordid feelings, whenever the question 
turns upon appointments. “ 'Fhe colle- 
“ ^iate authorities now (this was written 
“ about two years back) legally possess 
“ the power both of ej-pellingy and of re- 
“ fusing certificates^ but unfortunately, 
“ from the disposition shewn by the 
“ founders, and patrons, of the college, 
and chat part of the public connected 
“ with India, in every case where the 
\os,^ ot an appointment is in question, a 
‘‘ full support in the exercise of this 
power cannot be depended on ! *’ The 
proprietors were further accused of per- 
petually squabbling about the affairs of 
the college ; and when an expulsion 
took place, they were described as 
raising a clamour about it from one end 
of London to the other.” Who that 
read this, said Mr. Jackson, would be- 
lieve that, from the year 1806 to the year 
1 81 7, a word had not been said in the gene- 
ral court about the college, except in the 
years 1809 and 1810, when it was men- 
tioned in terms of kindness and approba- 
tion ! The ladies and gentlemen of the ge- 
neral court, and the good citi 2 ens of 
IjOiidon,” were howe^'er, it seemed, to 
be sneered at, because they took some 
interest in the morals of their chil- 
dren, and presumed to inquire into 
the appropriation of their own money. 
But facts, such tis he had establish- 
ed, were not to be put down by sneers, 
or overpowered by vague assertion! 
The general court had a right to de-^ 
mand inquiry into the state of an esta- 
blishment which annually cost them so 
much money, and which Mr. MaJtbus 
himself despaired of succeeding, until so 
entire an alteration in general feeling 
should be wrought, that all hearts which 
he now described as set against the insti 
tutioD, should change and become for it ! 
His (Mr. Jackson’s) next proposition was, 
whether, if any seminary were necessary 
in England, an establishment more in the 
nature of a school would not be prefer- 
able to a college ? Supposing, after ten 
years of experience, that one of the two 
were deemed necessary, be thought a 
seminary of the higher order decidedly 
preferable to a university. When the 
directors pulled down the marquis of 
WVlMey’s sublime institution, they em- 
phatically directed it to be superseded by 
» school !—^omxnor Vaosittart and 


Mr. Warren Hastings both spoke of 
a school — and the first proposition ^reed 
to in that court was for the establish- 
ment of a school, with its “ head master 
“ and assistants.” But if they asked his 
opinion on the subject as it now stood, 
after ten years trial, and much reflection 
upon the causes of their disappointment, 
he would say it was this— -that no parent 
should be compelled to send his child to 
any special or particular seminary for bis 
education.-— / hear 1) No youth 
should, however, go out to India, unless 
properly educated. The resolution of 
1805 shewed the feeling of the proprietors 
on that point. It proved that they were 
anxious for the instruction of their ser- 
vants in every branch of learning — in clas- 
sics — in Oriental literature — in mathema- 
tics — in the law, constitution, and religion 
of the country ! He would, at the risk of 
their writerships, insist on their being thus 
highly educated. But if he were a &otch 
gentleman he would, perhaps, prefer 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or Glasgow, as 
the place of education for his son, 
where he might watch, with parental 
solicitude, over the progress of the young 
candidate for office, until he received al- 
most his last embrace. It was said, that 
this would be little more than private tui- 
tion, which was not suited to prepare a 
mao for public life— .and bis bon. friend 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had exclaimed, when con- 
versing with him on that subject— “ I do 
“ not approve of a system of private tui- 
“ tion for public men ; I wish the young 
“ men destined for the toils of govern- 
“ ment to mix, at our public schools 
“ and universities, with embryo states- 
“ men, with young lawyers, and the 
“ children of our senators, to hear from 
** them their youthful expositions of 
British law aud British government.— 
** ! wish him to learn something of men 
“ as well as books, and to converse 
“ with those of my introducing, w’itli 
** men of learning— with all those from 
“ whom instruction may be gleaned ; 
“ with such, in short, of all ages and de- 
“ grees, as form the society of public 
“ universities.” But his hon. friend 
seemed to forget the obvious answer to 
such remarks. The parent might say, I 
perfectly agree with you, it is precisely 
the course I would pursue, it is the wish 
of my soul, to be permitted to mark 
the outline of education for my own 
son, to teach him a little of the world 
before he embarks in it, and introduce 
him to such enlightened and liberal so- 
ciety as you describe, but unfortonatdf 
1 have no choice ; the directors ten me 
that unless I send my son to Hertford 
Coll^, revolting as it is to my ^lin^ 
and my judgment, I must lose his wri- 
tersfaip, and mar his foitnne! — If he 
a son (Mr. Jayson said) destined 
2 0 2 
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for India, he would keep him at a public 
school until he w'as sixteen— he would 
tlieu give him a year to ground him in 
Oriental learning, during which he might 
be otherwise improving himself— and, at 
the expiration of that time, give him 
two or three years at one of our univer- 
sities ; he would tlien hope to send him 
out au accomplished man, well matured 
iumind and body, and at least with the 
groundwork for attaining to that degree 
of wisdom, without which no man ought 
to be entrusted with the fate of others ! 
But to compel parents to have their chil- 
dren educated at this objectionable semi- 
nary, against which so nuicb had been 
proved, not loosely or vaguely, but sup- 
ported by mitheutic documents, appear- 
ed to him as absurd as it was cruel and 
unjust, Mr. Jackson said, he had sub- 
mitted, in one of his propositions, whe- 
ther they might not save almost the 
whole of the money expended annually 
on this college, which, with the interest 
included, amounted to about 8,000 
per annum. He thought they might, 
with propriety, retain their Oriental pro- 
fessors; the immense progress which had 
been made in the study of the Oriental 
languages, since the Marquis Wellesley 
had so much encouraged them, shewed 
what might he done. Ever since that 
period, a more general wish prevailed to 
become acquainted with eastern litera- 
ture. No comparison could be made 
between the extent of knowledge, in that 
branch of learning, which existed twenty 
or thirty years ago, and that which was 
now the just subject of exultation. The 
parents of the young men would natu- 
rally want Oriental tutors for their sons — 
but when they had found out proper 
persons, they perhaps miglu demand ex- 
orbitant terms. Therefore he recom- 
mended that the Oriental professors 
should still be retained, so that all their 
young servants might know where to 
apply for the necessary instruction in 
Oriental literature. In case of the direc- 
tors agreeing to his suggested proposition, 
that parents should be left at liberty to 
send their sons where they pleased, it 
would be necessary fur the Company to 
retain individuals of known talent and 
lettming to examine them, in order to 
ascertain their liteiary qualihcatiuiis ; 
and, lie believed, persons more compe- 
tent to the task, or wiiose tiimne'^s and 
integrity might he more safely relied on, 
could not be found, than those who 
were now engaged by the Company as 
the professors at Hertfoid; their sti- 
pends should therefore be continued 
to them. There was another point, 
connected with this part of the subject, 
well worthy their notice. If the Com- 
pany had induced men of learning from 
their academical walks, in the hope that 
the institution at Hertford would be per- 


manent, they ought to be indemnified. 

“ Be not narrow in your conduct ! ’* said 
Mr. Jackson, be wise and liberal’ Be 
merciful to parents — be kind and affec- 
tionate toyour political children, for such I 
will always call them! but act with jus- 
tice and uprightness to all ! ” An in- 
stant opportunity now occurred to save 
this considerable sum of money in ques- 
tion, which might be appropi i.ite 1 most 
usefully to a different and immediate pur- 
pose. Let parents educate their children 
— and let those persons who now acted 
as professors examine tliem, and certify 
their fitness or unfitness to proceed to 
India. Let not the court suppose that 
such a test would be inefficient. The 
Company had already adopted the prin- 
ciple of examinations tiiroughout their 
proceedings. 'I'liat cla'^s or men w!io 
had often excited their praise and admi- 
ration, weie subject to particular and 
repeated examinations a» to theii profi- 
ciency, upon which depended tlieir ad- 
mission and continuance in the Compa- 
ny’s service. He spoke of their mariiiC 
servants, to whom they entrusted mil- 
lions of merchandize; they were examin- 
ed by competent judges, and their know- 
ledge of nautical affairs was that which 
determined their employment. He be- 
lieved, that first, second, third, and even 
fourth officers, underwent this examina- 
tion before each voyage. Again, they 
entrusted the health and safety of theic 
vast army — (every individual of which 
ought to be as dear to them as tlieir own 
life blood, if they consicleied what they 
bad done, and what they might lierc- 
after achieve) — together with tlieirwhole 
European population in India, to surgeons 
who were examined by their own skilful 
examiners. This was their test— they 
had no other — they were not ci>mpelled 
to receive instruction at any particular 
school or college. In many instances 
this principle was recognised by theCom- 
pany to a great extent. At their semi- 
nary at Addiscombe, they ha<i a practical 
and a fortunate proof of the efficacy of 
this plan. Colonel Mudgewas only the 
examining professor, and attended occa- 
sionally, yet the youths felt so strongly 
the necessity ot being prepared for the 
scrutiny of this firm and upright officer, 
that, with the indefatigable assistance of 
the head master, wonders h.id been done 
ill matiieniatical learning — if this were 
the fact, and if 15 or jtl6,000 per annum 
could be saved by the judicious suppres- 
sion of the college, there was now an 
opportunity of making the utmost ad- 
vantage of so considei able an income. 
The seminary at Addiscombe was about 
to be enlarged, in order that it might be 
capable of receiving a considerably greater 
number of cadets than it would at pre- 
sent contain. This alteration, it wa» 
estimated, would require ;£10,000. Now 
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suppose, including itsvari(ms appendices, 
furnituie, &:c. it would amount to 
;g20,000, the means of saving the whole 
of this sum were placed within the reach 
of the Company, without any difficulty. 
He deprecated treating this as a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence — although 
he would say to Mr. Malthu^, that now, 
and at all times, it was light to save 
public money, if it could be done with a 
due regard to ju>tice and sound policy. 
Fifteen thousand pounJs a year was a 
large sum of money. It would more 
tliau cover the interest of the amount of 
the sinecure places and pensions which 
had created such a fever through the 
land. — If be weie wrong in all that he 
had stated — if his positions weie false, 
and his statements unfounded— let the 
directors, after due inquirtf, report to 
that effect. If (said Mr. Jackson) with 
your own professor’s pamphlet in your 
hand, you can declare that what he says 
has occurred repeatedly during seveial 
years never did happen if that whicli 
Is stated hy reasonable men to be wrong 
you can piovetobo riirht, come forwaid 
and do so. If you tliink a school prefer- 
able to a co'hae, state your sentiments. 
For my pait, I contend that parents 
ought to be tiee in the moral culture of 
their chilchen ; if they bring them up to 
that .‘‘taudard of education which you 
enjoin its requisite, 1 should think it suffix 
cient ; but whatever your opinion may be, 
do not shrink fiom Che responsibility of 
declaring it. Do not lesort, in a 
proceeding of such importance, to the 
practice of that maxim, winch, 1 am 
Slue, has been falsely imputed to you — 
that you would ratliei the Oimpauy should 
go on wrong without tlie interference of 
the general court, than right with it. 
But do that which the charter of the 
Company invites you to, and almost im- 
poses upon you. Come forvs'ard with 
your opinions manfully. If any of you 
find yourselves outnumbered, though not 
outreasoiied, hy the friends of this ob- 
jectionable institution,— recollect that 
every one of you has a right, specially 
provided lor, to enter his minutes on the 
journals of the court by way of protest. 
( have lived long enough in connection 
with this Company to know, that some- 
times the minutes of tiie or six direc- 
tors have had such weight, and were so 
influential, as to overpower the opinion 
of the other seventeen or eighteen. All 
we ask of you, aud we have a right to 
ask it, is, your unbiassed opinion. I 
know the power of intimations and 
hints coming from such high authority as 
the chair— ‘but 1 flatter myself that such 
will not be made use of this day. No, 
■ir, I trust the directors will meet the 
wishes of the public and the court— that 
theyr will agree to this inquiry— and state 
their opinion, in the face of their coun- 


try. If there be a man (said Mr. Jack- 
son, addressing himself to the proprie- 
tors) wlio, more than another, can feel 
that an apology is due, for having, un- 
willingly, detained the court so long, I 
believe I am tliat individual I — (Hear! 
hear!) But this I can truly say, that I 
have no other feeling — no other desire— 
but, as far as an individual can, to dis- 
charge, honestly and conscientiously, 
that portion of public duty, which, as a 
proprietor, devolves on me. It was ne- 
cessary foi your convenience that I should 
trace events, and refer to records down 
to the present moment ; I have endea- 
voured to do so. All the rest I leave to 
your kindness and indulgence.— f/fear 
hear!) Mr. Jackson Ciuicluded by mov- 
ing the proposition for inquiry, which 
has already been stated at tlie commence- 
ment of the i)roceedings of the court, 

Mr. Did'ori said, he reserved to him- 
self the piiulege of forining his final 
opinion upim this impoilant subject 
until the lesult of the proposed inquiry 
should be known. As the moi ion went 
simply to pledge the court of directors 
to inquire into tiie propriety and wisdom 
of continuing the institution upon its 
piesent plan, it met wdth his coi dial ap- 
probation. When the inquiry took place, 
he hoped and trusted it would receive 
that degree of attention which the impor- 
tance of the question required ; because 
he w’as persuaded, and every man who 
heard him must he satisfied of this tmth 
—that in proportion to the degree of edu- 
c.ition, and more e^pecially in a moral 
point of view, whidi was received by the 
young men de>tined to go from hence to 
India, to take upon themselves high and 
responsible situations there, in that pro- 
portion must they be considered as quali- 
fied for the trust so reposed in them. It 
must also be admitted, that unless they 
went from this country with a due sense 
of the importance and necessity of subor- 
dination, they would be but ill qualified 
to take upon themselves those commands 
in India to which their education and 
prospects instructed them to believe they 
would be promoted. With this impres- 
sion upon his own mind, and the motion 
going simply to recognise the expediency 
of inquiry, and pledging the directors 
publicly to make known their opinions 
upon the subject, and determining only 
to make up his own mind when the final 
result of the inquiry should be disclosed 
— which determination should be form«i 
upon the conviction of his own judgment, 
he should not farther trespass upon the 
patience of the court, than second- 
ing his hon. and learned friend's motion. 

From vnavoidahle we 

under the necetHtg of postponing 
report of the fom/Merof this 
tUi our nesrt mmher. 
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Letters from Almora announce that 
Captain Webb, surveyor in Humaoon, 
bad crossed the snowy mountains and pe- 
netrated into part of Tartary. He met 
with a Tartar chief, and hoped to conti- 
nue his researches uninterrupted. 

The Kajah of Burdwan has generously 
contributed 12,000 rupees to the esta- 
blishment of the Hindu College. The 
business of this institution proceeds with- 
out interruption, and is likely to be at- 
tended with success. 

11th July, the shock of an earthquake 
was distinctly felt in Calcutta and its vi- 
cinity. 

State of the Thermometer in the Shade, 
at Calcutta, for July 1816. 

l.st. — 85 deg. at 9 A. M. 87 at 5 P. M. 

15th.— 84 deg. at 9 A. M. 86 at 5 H. M. 

25th.— 84 deg. at 9 A. M. 86 at 5 P. M. 

Neteman’s Oxi-hydrogen Bloicpipe . — 
Dr. Clarke has discovered that this in- 
strument is perfectly secured from explo- 
sion by the use of oil in the reservoir; we 
subjoin a further recitation of its pow- 
erful action, evinced in its effects on 
some of the most stubborn of Oriental 
stones, under the hands of Mr. J. Murray; 
Petunze (a constituent of China porce- 
lain, a feldspar) exhibited a most splendid 
light and fused. An Oriental topaz rapid- 
ly fused, with abeautiful light. Red coral 
exhibited a painfully intense licht, and fell 
into a white powder, exhaling a marine 
odour. Diamond powder with olive oil, 
was flung off in brilliant stars. The jacinch 
from Ceylon was instantly fused. Opal 
decrepitated violently. 

The attitude of Table Mountain, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, above the level of 
the sea, is 1087 yards. 

Among the jewels of Madame Murat 
is a single row of black pearls, which the 
Emperor of Austria, it is said, will have 
bought for the Treasury (Museum) at Vi- 
enna, at the price of 5,000 ducats. 

In addition to the scientific pursuits of 
the intended French voyage of southern 
Discovery, we are informed, that the 
commander has a charge to investigate 
what situation will be most commodious 
lor the reception of transported convicts. 

^ It is a singular circumstance, that none 


of the Almanacks notice the now return- 
ing direction of the magnetic needle to- 
wards the North. In the year 1657 it 
pointed due north, but it has been one 
hundred and sixty years increasing in 
declination westward ; last year it at- 
tained a declension of twenty-five, and 
then became stationary, and it is now re- 
ceding back again to the north. 

The General Committee on Lord Nel- 
son’s Monument having finally determin- 
ed that it shall be placed on Yarmouth 
Denes, it will be erected according to Mr. 
Wilkins* plan and model. 

We hear that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has purchased the fine col- 
lection of pictures belonging to the late 
Field-Marshal Count Walmoden Gini- 
born. A professor, lately arrived from 
England, has been commissioned to cboosa 
out the finest of these paintings, to be 
sent to London. The others are to be 
afterwards sold.— //anoiicr. 

The casts from the antique and the mo- 
dern works of art, sent Irom the Poiic 
to the Prince Regent, and presented by 
his Royal Highness to the Royal Academy, 
are now arranging in the hall, and in 
other convenient situations in different 
parts of the Royal Academy. 

We learn from Rome, that Canova 
has finished a large model of a grou|)e, 
representing Mars appeased by Venus, 
which it is said will be one of the chefe 
(T oeuvre of modern sculpture. It is des- 
tined for the Prince Regent of England. 

An artist at Rome who lately published 
a work in two volumes, dedicated thefirst 
to St. Peter, and the second to the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, who appears to be 
amongst the artists what St. Peter is 
among the monks, giving employment to 
almost the whole body. 

The system of magnetism makes rapid 
progress in the Prussian states. It has 
been proposed to create, in the universi- 
ties of the Prussian Monarchy, particular 
professorships for the cultivation of mag- 
netism, but the medical faculty of Berlin 
has prevented it. Several professors, in 
the mean time, give lectures on magnetism. 

One of our fellow-citizens, M . Von Syn- 
ghcl, has employed nine years of intense 
study for the purpose of finding out some 
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method of simplifying arithmetical calcu- 
lationS) and has succeeded, in the most 
complicated rules, in decomposing, pro- 
ducing, and reducing in one minute, and 
hy means of a dozen figures, operations 
which required hours and whole columns 
of almost unintelligible fractions. — His 
method is applicable to money of all 
kinds.— ©Aez/r. 

Lausannej Jan. 17. — We are happy to 
announce, that the fears which were en- 
tertained for the safety of the monastery 
upon Mount St. Bernard are now dispel- 
led. This useful and generous establish- 
ment is out of all danger. There are still 
in the monastery three young dogs, which 
will serve to replace those that were late- 
ly lost in the snow. 

On Wednesday, the 15th Jan. at half 
past seren in the evening, a terrible shock 
was felt at Payerne and several neigh- 
b«mring villages. It is not known whe- 
tlier it was subterraneous, but it was 
dreadful. All the inhabitants were thrown 
into consternation. 

Literary Query. 

Inquiry relatv'o to (he Trinities of 
Bnddhn. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir — I should be gratified by one of 
your mythological readers accounting for 
the various modes of representing Buddha 
—the Cingalese and Siamese represent 
log him as an unity, the Chinese as a Tri- 
nity, the Japanese, Tibetians, and '1‘artars 
as a Trinity in unity — aud the gratifica- 
tion will be encreased by their furnishing 
the (listory and reasons of these variances, 
and discriminating the Tibetiaii triune 
representation from Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. W. H. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

M. Klaproth lately published at Paris 
le Grand execution d'Automne— Stric* 
tures on the Chinese publication.s of the 
Rev. Mr. Weston, and the Manchou pub- 
lications of Mr. Langles, written in the 
stile of his Leichenstein auf dem Grabe 
der Chinesisck en gelehrsamkect des 
Herrn, Joseph Hager. Printed at Berlin, 
1811. 

Some sheets of Dr. Remusat’s Supple- 
ment to the Chinese Latin Dictionary of 
P. Basile of Glemona, published by M, de 
Gulgnes, have arrived in London. They 
contain a severe though just critique on 
that splended but imperfect work, and 
a specimen of Dr. R»s. Latin Supple- 
ment.— The characters given as a speci- 
men are more numerous, and much more 
accurately and fully explained than in the 
eriginal— but being destitute of CSiinese 
characters in the illuttratire phrases, are 


inferior to the corresponding explanations 
in the Rev. Mr. Morrison’s Dictionary. 

An History of Muhammadanism ; com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct accounts 
of the Empires founded by the Muham- 
madan Arms ; an inquiry into the Theo- 
logical, Moral, and Ju idical Codes of 
the Muselinatis, and the Literature and 
Sciences of tlie Saracens aud l urks ; with 
a View of the present Extent and Influ- 
ence of the Muhammadan Religion. By 
Charles Mills, Esq. In onevol.8vo. price 
12s. in boards. 

Now first published in London, the 
Third Edition, carefully abridged and 
greatly improved, of a V’iew of the His- 
tory, Literature, and Religion of the Hin- 
doos ; including a Minute Description of 
their Manners and Customs, and Trans- 
lations from their princip.rl Works. By 
the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries at Serampore. 2 vol. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

A View of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial Interests of Cey- 
lon. With an Appendix; coniaining some 
of tlie principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians ; Port and Custom-hoa.e Regu- 
lations ; Tables of Exports aud Imports, 
Public fevenup and Expenditure, ike. &c. 
By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late Comp- 
troller-general of Customs, and acting 
Auditor-general of Civil Accounts in that 
Colony. With a Map of the Island, com- 
piled at Columbo, from tlie latest sur- 
veys, in the year 1813, by Capt. Schneider, 
Engineer. 8vo. 18e. boards. 

Major Rennel has published, in a quarto 
volume. Illustrations of the History of the 
Expedition of the Younger Cyrus, and 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
with explanatory maps. 

TTie Second Number of the new anjl 
improved edition of Stephens’ Gre^ 
Thesaurus is just published. Price to 
Subscribers, small paper 11. Is. large 21. 2s. 
'The present number has been delayed a 
considerable time by a treaty with Pro- 
fessor Schaefer of Leipsic, for his valuable 
MSS. which the Editors have at length 
procured ; but they trust that their pre- 
sent arrangements will enable them to 
publish the future Numbers regularly. 
The two first Numbers will be found to 
contain about 2,000 words omitted by 
Stephens. A few copies belonging to 
deceased subscribers may be had, at 1 1. 3s. 
small, and 21. 10s. large paper; the price 
to be hereafter raised again from time to 
time. 

A Description of the People of India ; 
with particular Reference to their Separa- 
tion into Casts ; the Influence of their 
Civil Policy and Domestic Superinten- 
deoce ; their Idolatry and Religions Cere- 
monies ; and the various Sin^arities of 
Customs, Habits, and Observances, which 
distinguish them from all other Nations : 
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tBken from a diligent Observation and 
Study of the People, during a Residence 
of many years amongst their various 
'IVibes, in unrestrained Intercourse and 
Conformity with their Habits and Man- 
ner of Life, By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, 
Missionary in the Mysore. In 4to. 

Ethical Questions; or. Speculations on 
the Principal Subjects iuMoral Philo'>oph> . 
By T. Cogan, M. D, 8vo. 10s 6d.board.<. 
By the same Author, — 1. A Philosophical 
Treatise on the Passions. 8vo. 9s. — 2 An 
Ethical Treatise on the Passions, 2 vol. 
8vo. 183. — 3. Theological Disquisitions on 
the Characteristic Excellencies of the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensations. 2 vol. 
8vo. U. 5s. 

The Pastor’s Fire-Side, a Novel. By 
Miss Jane Porter. In 4 voh. 12nio. II. 
11s. 6d. boards. Also may be had, by the 
same Author, new erlitions of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, 4 vol. 18s. — Scottish Chiefs, 
5 vol. 11, 15s.— And by Miss A. M. Porter, 
Recluse of Norway, 4 vol. 11. I4s. — Hun- 
garian Brothers, 3 vol, 16s. 6d. — Don 
l^bastiaii, 4 vol. 11. Is. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh ; contain- 
ing Poems, entitled, A Laroentation to 
Scotch Booksellers— Fire ; or, the Sun 
Poker — Mr. Champernoune— The Lumi- 
nous Historian ; or. Learning in Love — 
London Rurality ; or, >iiss Bunn and Mi«. 
Bunt. By George Colman, the Younger. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence with the princi- 
pal Literati and foreign Countries. By 
T. J. Pettigrew, F. L. S. Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, 
&C. &c. 3 vol. 8vo. II. l6s. boards. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, Nuiiiher III, 
containing, among other interesting mat- 
ter, a Letter to Mr. Nash, on iii.s Aichi- 
tectural Improvements near Carlton- 
House ; a Review of New Books, Prints, 
&c. Biograpliical Account of the late 
Henry Monro, Wm. Alexander, andTIio- 
mas Tomkins, Esqrs. Transactions of 
the British Institution, the Royal Aca- 
demy, &c. a Descriptive and Critical Ca- 
talogue of the Pictures in the New Gallery 
at Dulwich College; numerous Auuounce- 
Inents of Works of Art in hand, and other 
Intelligence relative to Fine Arts— Ori- 
ginal Poetry — Account of the Sale of the 
Cavalier Seratti’s distinguished Collection 
of Prints— Names, Additions, Residences, 
and Professions of all the principal Artists 
residing or practising in the Metropolis, 
with the Line of Art they profess, &c. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions in the West-Indies, including a 
Refutation of the Charges in Mr. Marryat’s 
Pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, &c.” and 
in other publications ; with Facts ai»d 


Anecdotes illustrative of the Moral State 
of the Slaves, and of the Operations of 
Missions. By R. Watson, one of the 
Secretaiies to the Committee for tlie Ma- 
nagement of the Weslevan Methodi^t 
Missions. P, 160, price 3s. 6d. 

Players and Meditations, extracted 
from the Journal of the l.ite Mis. 'rum- 
mer. Ill 12mo. 3«. bound, or 11. 13'. a 
dozen. A few Copies are printed on .i 
fine paper, price 4s. in boaids. Also, 
lately published, a second edition of some 
Account of tlie Life and Writimrs of Mr^^. 
Trimmer, with oridnal Letter", and Me- 
ditations and Pi ayers, selected fioni her 
Journal. In 2 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
pi ice 18s. 

The Dangers with which Great Briia'a 
and Ireland are now menacerl, by the De- 
mand" of the Roman Cathoiic", >iiewii, 
and approved, from Authentic Document". 
In 8vo. price 3s. 

Illustrated by twenty beautiful Engrav- 
ines (including a Map of China) from 
original Drawings by .‘syme, P. Nicliolson, 
Farey, &c. Volume XI, Pait 1, of tin- 
Edinburgh Encyclopsedia ; or, Dictionaiy 
of Arts, Sciences, and Mi."Cellaneous Li- 
terature. Conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, and the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and Honorary 
Member of the LiU'raiy and IMiilosophica! 
Society of New York, and of the Hojal 
Physical Society. Vol, XI, Part I, 11. I", 
boards. 

The Quailerly Review, No. XXX 1. 
price 6s. 

Armata, aFragineur.8vo.8s. 6fl. lioard". 

On the Piesent Slate of Public A 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

Cui>oiy Hints on the Application of 
Public Suhbcriptluns in providing Em- 
ployment and Relief for the Labouring 
Classes, in a Letter to the Editor of “ The 
Times.” By a Member of the rniversity 
of Oxford. 8yn. Is. 

The Official Navy List, for Februaiy 
1817, published b) Authority; contain- 
ing the Destination of each Ship, the New 
Rates of Pay, &c. Is. fid. 

A third volume of the Curiosities of Li- 
terature, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Search, and other Poems. ByJ. 
Cdmeston, Jun. In 12dio. 4s. boards. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 
of Kilmallie. By the Rev. John Ross, 
A.M. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

A new and complete edition (being the 
second) of the Letters of Junius ; includ- 
ing Letters by the same Writer undei* va- 
rious Signatures, now first collected. To 
which are added, his confidential Corres- 
pondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his Pri-» 
rate Letters, addressed to Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall, with a preliminary Essay and 
Notes, the new mattei' forming at least, 
two-thirds of the workj illustrated by 
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Fac-siinilies of the Handwritini^ of Ju- 
nius, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. Dunniiii;, Mr. W. G. Hamilton, &c. 
from the Originals, now in the pos.se«!<ioii 
of his sou, Mr. G. Wooclfall. 3 vol. 8vo. 
21. 2s. boards. A few copies may be had 
on royal paper, price 31. 3s. boards. 

My Landlady’s Gown, a Farce, in two 
acts, by W. C. Oultou. 

The Peerage of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the extinct and forfeited Peer- 
ages, a List of their Family Names, se- 
cond Titles, &c. and a Translation of 
their Mottos. Also, a List of Knights 
Grand Crosses, Knights Commanders, and 
Commander.', of the Bath, alphabetically 
arranged, and of British Subjects holding 
Foreign Orders of Knighthood. By John 
Debrett, Editor of the New Baronetage of 
England. 

IN THE PRESS. 

We hear with pleasure, that in a few 
days we may expect an addition to our 
accurate knowledge of the ancient state 
ofscicnce among the Hindus, by the Trans- 
lation of the Lllavat! and Vijaganita, 
Treatises of Arithmetic and Algebra, 
by Bhascara, and an Extract from the 
Course of Astronomy of Brahmegupta, 
compri.sing his Aritliraetic and Algebra ; 
translatetl from the Sanscrit by H. 
Colebrooke, Esq. and published, with a 
preliminary Dissertation on the Origin of 
Algebra. Bhdscara is a writer of the 
twelfth century ; Brahtuegupta of the 
sixth of the Christian era. 

Muhammad Ghyas-ud-Din, a respect- 
able and learned inhabitantof Bombay, has 
now in the press, by subscription, a Descrip- 
tion of the Town and Island of Bombay, 
in the Persian Language, giving a succinct 
account of every remarkable place, both 
public and private, and of every thing con- 
nected with its topographical nature. 
The Work will be written in a pure and 
easy style, and while it gives geographical 
knotirleage, will assist thfe Persian stu- 
dent, and. It is presumed, will' not be 
deemed in that respect unworthy the at- 
tention of the learned. The price of 
subscription will be only five rupees. 
The merit of this carious and interest- 
ing work might justly demand a higher 
valuation, were the Editor actuated by 
other motives ; but he is solely induced to 
publish this, through the desire of contri- 
buting bis smaU'share of labour to the 
serviro of the public, and to disseminate 
.knowledge in general — a doty incumbent 
on every one within his respective sphere. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings ofthe 
Bev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late Vice- 
provost of the College of Fort William in 
Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh Pearson, 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Dr. Irving is ptepapciBg <m eutergod 
Asiatic Jonra.—No. 15. 


edition of the Memoirs of Buchanan ; 
with an appendix, which will contain a 
great number of original papers. 

We expect the early completion of the 
Historical and Statistical Account of Java, 
by T. Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Lieut.- 
Governor of Java. It will be comprised 
in one 4to volume, and will coutain nu- 
merous engravings, illustrative of the 
present state of Society, and of the ancient 
history of the Country. 

John Shakespear, Esq. Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the East-lndia 
Company’s Military Seminary^, will soon 
publish a Dictionary Hindustani and Eng- 
lish, in a large 4to volume. 

A Journal ot a Tour in Germany, Swe- 
den, Russia, Poland, &c. By J. T. Jame.s, 
E.sq. Christ Chiircli, Oxford. Tile second 
edition, 2 vol. 8vo. with plates. 

An Abridgment of L'niversal History, 
commencing witii the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
in which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
Course of Colonization is marked, the 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and tlie whole Story of Mankind is re- 
viewed, as connected with the moral Go- 
vernment of tlie World and the reread 
Dispensation. By tiie Rev. E. W. Whit- 
aker, Hector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 
In 4 vol. 4to. 81. 8s. 

Letters from the tote Mrs. Eiintbeth 
Carter to the late Mrs. Montagu, cbiefiy 
upon Lito-ary and Moral Subjects. Pub- 
lished from tile Originals, in the possession 
of the Rev. Montagu Pennington, M. A. 
her Nephew and Executor, In 2 vol. 8vo . 

Annual Biography and Obituary, with 
Silhouette Portraits. Containing, I. Me- 
moirs of those celebrated Men who have 
died within the Year 1816. — U. Neglected 
Biography, witli Biographical Notices and 
Ane^tes, and Origiual Lettejra.-^I1I. 
Analyses of recent Biographical Worksl — 
IV. An Alphabetical List of Persons who 
have died within the British Dominions, 
so as to form a Work for Reference, both 
now and hereafter. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
Brazil, By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laureate, Alember of the Roy^ Spanish 
Academy. In 4to. 

Tlie Round Table, a Collection of Es- 
says, on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
By William Hazlitt. In 2 vol. 12mo, 

Mr. J. M, Kinnier is preparing a Jour- 
ney through Asia Minor, .Armenia, and 
Kurdistan, in 1813 and 1814, wife re- 
marks on the marches of Alexander, and 
the retreat of tlie Ten Thousand:^ ' 

Capt. Beanfort has a DesWiptiBiwrfthe 
Remains of Antiquity on’ thO’Setotli Coast 
of Asia Minor, with plMet twdisfearls, 
neariy ready for iafelicnrto«i“' 

Mr: Isaac Blaekbat4<^^^H^Mec M 

nyBianfe,4ias.ieM^ihf^I»cs3, a T>ea. 

voB. ui. 2 r 
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tiae on the Science of Ship-building, il- 
lustrated by more than 120 dgures and 
tables, and will form a 4to. volume. 

Mr Newman, of Soho-sqnare, has in 
the press, an Essay on the Analogy and 
Harmony of Colours, with a new theory 
of their relations and arrangement. 

Miss Edgeworth has a volume of Comic 
Dramas in the press. 

The Rev. Dr. Symmons’ translation of 
the ^neid of Virgil is nearly ready for 
publication, in a 4to. volume. 

'riielate Prof. Robison’s System of Me- 
ehanical Philosophy, with notes and illus- 
trations by Dr. Brewster, is printing in 
four octavo volumes, with numerous 
plates. 


Jtttdligence. QMarck, 

Shortly will be published, an Histori- 
cal Account of the Rise and Progress of 
Short-Hand, extracted from Lectures de- 
livered at different periods by the .author, 
comprehending an imparti^ aud critical 
Examination of the various Systems 
down to the present Time, illustrated with 
numerous Examples of their comparative 
Excellence and Defects ; also the true date 
and title of each System, and fourteen 
plates exhibiting the various Alphabets. 
By James Henry Lewis. Price 11. Is. 

In a short time will be published, 
Placide, a translation from M. de Genlis’ 
interesting work, “ Les Battuecas,” by- 
Mr. Jamieson. 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


The Court of Directors have appointed 
the following Gentlemen to seats in the 
CoBucil in British India. 

James Stuart, and Charles Milner 
Rickets, Esqrs. to seats in the Supreme 
Council of ^ngal. 

John Adam, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Bengal. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Fort St. George. 

Alexander Bell, and George Lenox Pen- 
dergast. Esq. to seats in the Cotmcil of 
Bombay. 

Fi-ands Warden, Esq. Provisional Coun- 
sellor for Bombay. 

Capt. John Evelyn Gascoigne has been 
appointed by the Hon. Court of Directors 
Deputy Master Attendant aud Boat Pay- 
master at Madras, &c. in tiie room of 
Mr. James Bird, who retires from the 
situation on account of ill health. 

Lieut. Charles Boyce, late commander 
of H. C. brig of war Nautilns, has pre- 
sorted a memorial to the Court of Di- 
rectors, iu which the particulars of his 
sufferings are detailed. 

Mr. Ponsonby has proposed the con- 
cession of part of his pension as ex-chan- 
cellor. 

The Marquis Camden has also signified 
a consentaneous intention to give up so 
much of his emoluments as Teller of the 
Exchequer, as would reduce his salary to 
jC2,700 a year. His lordship had derived 
nearly ;£20,000 annually from that office. 

The new coins consist of crowns, half- 
crowns, siiillings, and sixpences. On the 
(Towns aud half-crowns is the head of his 
Ms^jesty, witii the words Georgius III. 
Dei QrMiA, ISIS. On the reverse, Rex. 
Fill. Dcf. Britanuiarum, with the Royal 


Arms and Motto, encircled by the collar 
of the Order of the Garter, surmounted 
with the Crown. 

On the shillings and sixpences is hfs 
Majesty’s head, with the words Geor. HI. 
D. G. Britt. Rex. F. D. 1816. The arms 
on the reverse are encircled with the 
Garter, surmounted with the Crown. The 
raised rim will protect the impressions, 
aud each coin has a milled edge, 

A letter from Madrid, dated Dec. 13th, 
says : — “ The Directors of the Royal Phi- 
lipine Company have represented to the 
King, tliat notwithstanding the exclusive 
privilege granted them to trade to .-Isia, 
foreigners continually introduce consider- 
able quantities of goods into the kingdom, 
under pretence of permission granted 
them to import inthe Peninsula and New 
Spain foreign cottons. In order to pre- 
vent these abuses, they have petitioned his 
Majesty to declare, that such permission 
or licenses do not afford the right of in- 
troducing the said cottons from Asia, and 
that the privilege granted the Philipine 
Company remains in fall force.” 

An advertisement, dated Copenh^en, 
January 11th, positively contradicts the 
assertion, that the English Government 
had granted an Indemnity to the Danish 
East-India Company for the ships and 
merchandise taken in the last war, and 
says, that the English Government has 
merely taken off the sequestration laid 
upon some deposit money belonging to 
the Company in Bengal. But as France 
sets the example of indemnifying eorpo- 
rate bodies in peace for their losses in war, 
it is to be sup^sed that the English Will 
also admit this principle, and give the 
Danish Company an indemnity propor- 
tioned to its great loss. 
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Capt. Robert O’Brien, late of lus Ma- 
jesty’s ship Cornwallis, who was dismis- 
sed from the st'ivice in the East Indies, 
for some informalities in assuming ihe 
command of that station, on the decease 
of Rear-Admiral Sir George Burltoii, is 
reinstated in his rank. 

The Conqueror, 74, is arrived at Ports- 
mouth, from Sbeeruess, completely fitted 
and stored for St. Helena, to wait the 
arrival of Rear-Admiral Plampiu, with 
his final instructions from the Admiralty. 
The Rear-Admiral, we understand, is daily 
expected at Portsmouth, to i e-hoist 
his flag, and proceed. Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm will return home in the New- 
castle. Admiral Plampiu wilt continue 
on the station three years. John Elliot, 
Esq. (brother of Captain Elliot, of his 
Majesty’s ship Scamander) has been ap- 
pointed his Secretary. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Hohsp uf Tuesday, Jan. 

At an earh hour this day the Session was 
opened by a Speech from lus Royal Higli- 
ness the Prince Regent. At a few mi- 
nutes past two o’clock, his Ho)al High- 
ness, attended b> the usual state officers, 
ascended tlie tlirone, and delivered the 
following speech: — 

** Jiff/ Lords and Gentlemen, 

** If is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to aunounce to you, that no alte- 
ration has occurred in the state of lus 
Majesty's lamented indisposition. 

“ I continue to receive from Foreign 
PowTis the strongest assurances of their 
friendly deposition towards this countiy, 
and of their earnest desire to maintain the 
general tranquillity. 

“ Tlie hostilities to which I w'as c-om- 
elled to resort, in vindication of the 
onour of the country, against the Go- 
vernment of Algiers, have been attended 
with the most complete success. 

“ The splendid achievement of his 
Majesty’s fleet, in conjunction with the 
squadron of the King of the Netherlands, 
under the gallant and able conduct of 
Admiral Viscount Exmouth, led to the 
immediate and unconditional lilieration 
of all Christian captives then within the 
territories of Algiers, and to the renuncia- 
tion by Its government of the practice of 
Christian slavery. 

“ I am persuaded that you will be duly 
sensible of tbe importance of an an^ange- 
ment so interesting to humanity, and re- 
flecting, from the manner in which it has 
been accomplished, such signal honour on 
the Briti.<;h nation. 

“ In India, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Nepal to ratify a treaty of 
peace, which had been signed by its ple- 
nipotentiaries, occasioned a renewal of 
military operation^. 


“The judicious arrangements of the 
Governor-general, seconded by the bravery 
and perseverance of his Majesty’s forces 
and of those of the East-lndia Company, 
brought the campaign to a speedy and suc- 
cessful issue ; and peace has been finally 
established, upon the just and honourable 
terms of the original treaty. 

“ Gentlanen of the House of Com- 
mons ^ — I have directed the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before you. 

“ They have been formed upon a full 
consideration all the present circum- 
stances of the country, with an anxious de- 
sire to make cveiy re<Iuction in our esta- 
blishments whicli the safety of the empire 
and sound policy allow. 

“ 1 recominetid the state of the public 
income and expenditure to your early 
and serious attention. 

1 regret to be under the necessity of 
informing you, that there lias been a de- 
ficiency in the produce of the revenue in 
the last year, but I trust it is to be 
ascribed to temjiorary causes ; and I hav« 
the consolation to ^lieve that you will 
find it practicable to provide for the pub- 
lic .senice of the year, without making 
any addition to the burthens of the 
People, and without adopting any mea- 
sure injurious to that system by which 
the public credit of the country has been 
hitherto sustained. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ 1 have the satisfaction of informing 
you that the arrangements w»hich were 
made in the last session of Parliament, 
with a view' to a new silver coinage, 
liave been completed with unprecedented 
expedition. 

“ 1 liave given directions for the imme- 
diate issue of tbe new coin, and 1 trust 
that this measure will be productive of 
considerable advantages to the trade and 
internal trausactions of the country. 

The distresses consequent upon the 
termination of a war of such unusual ex- 
tent and duration, have been felt, with 
greater or less severity, throughout all 
the nations of Europe ; and ha\’e been 
considerably aggravated by the unfavour- 
able state of the season. 

“ Deeply as I lament the pres6m*e of 
these evils upon this country, I am sensi- 
ble that they are of a nature not to admit 
of an immediate remedy; but whilst I 
observe, with peculiar satisfaction, tbe for- 
titude with which so many privations 
have been borne, and the active beneim* 
lence which has been employed to mitig^ 
them, I am persuaded that the ptaX 
sources of our nation^ prosperity arc 
essentially unimpaired, and I ent»ttriis a 
confident expectation that the i^ve 
energy of the country will ^ no distant 
period surmount all tbe difficulties in 
wbidi we are involved^ 

“ la cousideriDg oar iatemal situatioai 

2 P 2 
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you will, I doubt not, feel a just indigua- 
tion at the attempts that have been made 
to take advantage of the distresses of the 
country, for the purpose of exciting a 
spirit of sedition and violence. 

“ I am too well convinced of the loyal- 
ty and good sense of the great body of his 
Majesty's subjects, to believe them capable 
of being peiwerted by the arts which are 
employed to seduce them ; hut I am de- 
termined to omit no precautions for pre- 
serving the public peace, and for counter- 
acting the designs of the disaffected : and 
I rely with the utmost confidence on your 
cordial support aud co operation, in up- 
holding a system of law and government 
from which we have derived inestimable 
advantages, which has enabled us to con- 
clude, with unexampled glory, a contest 
whereon depended the best interests of 
mankind, winch has been hitherto felt by 
ourselves, and it is acknowledged by other 
nations, to be tlie most perfect that has 
ever falien to the lot of any people.” 

On the return of the Regent, the popu- 
lace, having increased in number, broke 
out into acts of tumult, and assailed both 
the Pri, ce and military rvitli the most foul 
and scurrilous language. Stones, and 
other missiles were flung at the royal 
carriages, aiid the glass of the door of the 
state carriage was smashed at three seve- 
ral vollics. ' 

Feb. 4. — Viscount Sidmoutb announced 
in the House of Lords, a message from the 
Prince Regent, which was read by the 
Lord Chancellor as follows : — 

“ G. P. U.— His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, acting in the name and on 
behalf of his Majesty, has given orders 
that there be laid before the House of 
Lords, papers and documents, containing 
information of certain meetings, practices, 
and combinations, in the metropolis, and 
different parts of the kingdom, tending 
to alienate the affections of his Majesty’s 
Subjects, to endanger the public tranquil- 
lity, to bring into hatred and contempt 
the Government of the countiy, and to 
overturn the whole sptem of our laws 
and constitution. And his Royal High- 
ness recommends to the House of Lords, 
that the House sliould take these papers 
into their immediate and serious con- 
sideration." 

Viscount Sidmouth in the Honse of 
Lords, and Lord Castlereagh in the House 
of Commons, severally insisted on the 
alarming allegations contained in the mes- 
sage ; but in consequence of the delicacy 
necessary to be observed in instituting an 
inquiry respecting them, declined enter- 
ing into any explanation of the proofs, and 
I^iameot conceding in their opinion, the 
papers were ordered in each house to be 
referred to » Committee of Secresy, 


Intdligence, [|March, 

Thanks to the Marquis of Hastings , , 
t;c . — In the House of Lords, February 6, 
the Earl of Liverpool said, that in ri- 
sing to call tlieir Lordships’ attention 
to the subject of wliich he had given no- 
tice, the motion was not intended to 
commit the House in any opinion as to 
the justice and expediency of the Nepal 
war ; but he thought it right to observe, 
that there was no difference of opinion in 
India as to the justice and necessity of 
tlie steps taken against that government ; 
and the East-lndia Company at home 
thought, that if the encroachments of that 
power went on, nothing but war could 
be the consequence. It was not one en- 
croachment or one grievance that led to 
the war, but a series of encroachments 
and grievances. The evil of her aggres- 
sions, it was true, pressed not upon Great 
Britain, but upon her allies. Great Bri- 
tain, however, was bound to .succour 
them. The contest was sevcie, aud from 
its nature called forth the exercise of judg- 
ment, stability, and spirit. By the per- 
severance of British arms all difficulties 
were overcome, and a treaty of peace was 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of both 
countries, which the Nepal government 
refused to ratify. In this situation there 
was no alternative hut tlie renewal of hos- 
tilities, which, being adopted, led to the 
conclusion of peace upon the same terms 
asbefoic. His Lordship then moved — 

“ 'Tliat the thanks of this Houseshould he 
given to the Marquis of Hastings, Major- 
General Sir David Ochterlouy, aud tiic 
officers and men engaged in the Nepal 
War.” 

The motion was carried nem. dis. 

Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, 
rose to call the attention of Parliament to 
the same subject. 

We are sorry that our limits preclude 
our copying the arguments of the Presi- 
dent of the India Board in his exposition 
of the justice of the British cause, his 
historical details of the rise of the Gorkha 
power, of tlie immense sweep and increase 
of its usurpations, and its daring, and hi- 
therto successful insults to the British 
Government. 

He concluded by moving “ 'That the 
thanks of this House be given to General 
the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. Governor- 
General of India, for his judicious arrange- 
ments of the military exertions against 
the State of Nepal, by which the war 
was brought to a happy conclusion, and 
peace establislred upon secure and honour- 
able foundations”— which was carried 
nem. con. 

A vote of thanks to Sir David Ochter- 
lony, and the troops engaged under his 
immediate command, was also moved by 
Mr. Canning, and earned nem. con. 

Aho a le-solution, generally approving 
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the bravery, conduct, and discipline of the 
troop«i, both British and native, engaged 
in the Nepalese war. 

The Speaker was requested to coinmn- 
nicate the above resolutions to the noble 
Manpiis, Sir David Ochterloiiy, and the 
officers and soldiei-s engaged in the said 
war. 

In tlie House of Lords, February 12, 
Mr. Hrogdeii and others brought up 
from the Commons the Cape of Good 
Hope trade bill. 

In the House of Commons, Feb. 14, 
Mr. Parkhurst brou.dit up the 12tli Re- 
port of the Committee itppointed to ma- 
nage the debts of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic to the Honourable the East-Iudia 
Company, The Report was ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. T. Courtenay gave notice, that he 
would, on Monday se’niiight, submit a 
motion to the House connected with the 
subject of tlie Rejiort, 


London Gazette, 

TnUehall, Feb.U, 1817,— His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
his Majesty, to nominate and app^t 
the under-mentioned officers, in the ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, on the 
Bengal establishment, to be respectively 
Knight Commander and Companions of 
the most honourable military Order of 
the Bath. 

To he Knight .—-Lieute- 

nant-General Richard Jones, vice Major- 
General Sir George Holmes, deceased. 

To he Companions . — Colonel John Ar- 
nold, of the 19th native infantry 5 Lieut. 
Colonel William Henry Cooper, of the 
1st native infantry ; Lieut. Colonel Alex- 
ander Caldwell, artillery ; Lieut. Colonel 
Robert Houston, of the 6th native caval- 
ry ; Lieut. Colonel John Shapland, of the 
1st. native infantry ; Major George Ma- 
son, artillery ; Major Alexander Madeod^ 
artillery. 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 

AT THE 

COLLEGE OF MADRAS, roR 1815. 


To the Right Honorable Hugh Elliot, 
Governor in Council. 

Sm, — We have Hie honor to submit, for 
iransmission to the Huiioruble Court of 
Directors, a (jeuei al Ueiiort of our pio- 
eeeiliugs in comluctiiig tlic affairs of the 
College of Fort St George, for the year 
1815. 

We shall divide our Report under the 
following heads : — 1st. “ Junior Civil 
Servants 2d. ‘‘ Head Native Masters, 
Teachers, and Students 3d. “ Judicial 
Establishment 4th. “State of the Col- 
lege Press and, 5th. “ Actual Charges 
for 1815.” Under the first head we 
Khali state the result of the several 
examinations held at the college, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the progress of the 
Junior civil servants in the acquirement 
of a knowledge of the native languages, 
suid of the laws enacted for the civil go- 
t*emmeat of these provinces •, under the 
second head, we shall notice any altera- 
tions that may have taken place in the 
native establishment attached to the in- 
stitution ; under the third head we shall 
report the progress of the new estabVisb- 
ment, entertained for the purpose of pre- 
paring law officers and pleaders for the 
.several courts of Judicature under this 
jptraidency j under the fourth head, Tsill 
he laand oar .coitespoAdence wjth goseia- 


ment on the subject of such Oriental 
works as have been referred for our re- 
port, in the course of the year ; and, 
under the last head, we shall take a con- 
cise review of the charges attending the 
institution during the year lately expired. 

JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 

On the 15th of June last we had the 
honor to submit to the government the 
result of the first examination, for the 
year 1815, of the students at the college. 

Our general course of examination hav- 
ing been fully explained in former reports, 
we merely stated on this occasion, 
that we had shortened considerably the 
exercises for translation, from a convic- 
tion, that the oral examination in read- 
ing, construing, and conversing, and ill 
the grammar and construction of the seve- 
ral native languages, would best enable us 
to ascertain the extent of each student’s 
acquirements, and the particular hraiudies 
of study in which he had been most suc- 
cessful. We added, that in the Tamil 
examinations we directed the conversa- 
tion of the students to a variety of sub- 
jects, either connected with the regenm 
and judicial systems of administration in 
India, or having reference to common 
dealings and familiar inteKomse with tlie 
natives. 

ia|he olaisihcation ofjhe 
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students, according to their relative pro- 
ficiency in the different languages to which 
they had applied, was subjoined in the 
folibwing lists ; — 

TAMIL. 

First Class. 

Study when commenced* 
Mr. H. Chamier, 21st July, 1813. 
Mr. H. Viveash, 15th July, 1812. 
Second Class. 

Mr. C. M. Whisb, 2d September, 1813. 
Mr. J. Dent, 2ist July, ditto. 

Mr. A. Sinclair, 2d September, ditto. 
Mr. E. Uhihoff, ( 21st July, ditto. 
Mr. J.D.Newbolt, j 30th Jmie, ditto. 
Mr. J. T. Anstey, j 2d September,ditto. 
Mr. H. T. Bushby, 2dSeptember, ditto. 
Mr. G. Phillips, ' 6th October, 1812. 

Mr. J. G. Mason, 14th August, ditto. 

Mr. N. S. Cameron. 2d Scptember,1813. 
Third Class. 

Mr. E. B. Wrey, 19th July, 1812. 
Mr. W. Mason, 21st July, 1813. 
Mr.N.W.KeudersIey, 14tli October, 1814. 
Mr. A.F. Hudleston, 21st Sept, ditto. 

Mr. W. French, llth January, 1815. 
Mr. D. Mierre, 27th July, 1814. 
Mr. B. Horne, 6th October, ditto. 
Mr. J. Hutt, 23d March, ditto. 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, 2d September, 1813. 
Mr. H. Montgomerie, 21st July, ditto. 

Mr. J. Thomas, 8tli March, 1815. 
Mr. W. .Adamson, 22d July, 1813. 

Mr. H. M. Elliot, 4th October, 1814. 
Mr. A. Crawley, 27th July, 1813. 
Mr. fi. Droz, 6th January, ditto. 

TEtOOGOO. 

First Class. 

Mr. H. Chamier, 1st August, 1814. 
Second Class. 

Mr. A. Sinclair, 1st May, 1814. 

Mr. E. Uhthoff, ( 14th July, ditto. 
Mr. J. D. Newbolt, j 4th August, ditto.' 
Mr. J. T. Anstey, J 1st August, ditto. 
Mr. J. Hutt, 2d September, 1813. 

Mr. J. Tliomas, 21st ditto, 1814. 

Mr. J. D. Gleig, 21st ditto ditto. 

Mr. G. Phillips, 29th January, ditto. 
Mr. J. G. Mason, 4tfa August, ditto. 
Third Class. 

Mr. F. De Mierre, 8th March, 1815. 
Mr. V. Mason, 31st January, ditto. 
Mr. H. Montgomerie, 8th March, ditto. 
Mr. H. T. Bushby, 31st January, ditto. 
Mr. E. B. Wrey, 14th Sept, ditto. 

MAHRATTA. 

r. H. Viveash, Ist July, 1814. 
r. N. S. Cameron, Slst January, 1815. 

MALtVALEM. 

Mr. C. M. Wbiah, 7t:. May, 1814. 

Mr. J. Dent, 8th May, ditto. 

In the knowledge of the Tamil lan- 
guage Mr. Chamier and Mr. Viveash, we 


obsen'ed, so far surpassed all the other 
students, that they formed a class of 
themselves ; the name of Mr. Chamier 
was placed the first, because he had arrived 
at the same stage of escelleuce as Mr. 
Viveash in a shorter time than that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chamier, we observed, pos- 
sessed a well-grounded knowledge of the 
grammatical construction of the 'I'amil, 
especially of its difficult and most impor- 
tant parts, the permutation and elision of 
letters, and the use and formation of the 
irregular and auxiliary verb'. His trans- 
lations l)oth from and into Tamil, were 
of the highest order. He read a very dif- 
ficult and ill-tvritten paper on official busi- 
ness without hesitation, and rendered its 
meaniug throughout, with accuracy and 
fluency. In conversation his style was 
elegant and idiomatic ; he luad a great 
command of technical terms, as well ,as 
of words in more general use ; and his 
pronunciation was so accurate, a.s scarcely 
to be distinguished from that of a native. 

In Teloogoo, as in Tamil, the 
name of Mr. Chamier was first upon the 
list. He read, translated, and spoke that 
language with e.ise and correctuess, and 
pos-sessed a knowledge of it, considerably 
above wliat is required for the general 
transaction of official business. 

We considered it as not the lea.st 
part of Mr. Chamier’s merit that he had 
attained this honorable pre-eminence, both 
in the Tamil and Teloogoo cla.ss, within 
two years from the commencement of 
his studies. 

In making our report to the Govern- 
ment on Mr. Chamier's admission into 
the College, we had stated that his pro- 
ficiency in the Persian language was con- 
sideiahle. This language, we remarked, 
had never formed a part of Mr. Chamier’s 
regular studies in the College; but the 
laudable industry which had led him to 
cultivate his acquaintance with it at his 
leisure hours, had, we observed, been 
rewarded by very material improvement, 
both in the colloquial use of the language 
and in the facility and correctness of 
translation ; he was examined at his own 
request, and we were happy to state onr 
conviction, grounded on the result of the 
examination, that a few months of study 
would raise Mr. Chamier, as a Persian 
scholar, to the same degree of eminence 
as that which he had attained by his 
knowledge of the Tamil and Teloogoo 
languages. 

Mr. Viveash, we remarked, was 
thoroughly acquainted with every part of 
the Tamil grammar ; with its terms and 
its minute peculiarities. His translation 
into Tamil we thought perhaps the best 
composition of the kind that had come 
under our review since the establishment 
of the College. He read oflScial papers 
with ease, and rendered their meaning 
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correctly. His knowledge of the language 
being rather from study than from prac- 
tice, he was in conversation occasionally 
at a loss for technical or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, but on general subject* he 
spoke witli great propriety and correct- 
ness ; and possessed as Jlr. Vivcash was 
of a systematic kuowiedge of the lan- 
guage, which can be attained only by 
study, he would, we thought, readily ac- 
quire and confidentiy avaii himself of 
idiomatic terms, which the iutercoiu-se 
of official business would be daily adding 
to his stores. 

We had great satisfaction in pre- 
senting Hr. Vivcash to the particular 
notice of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council, as the first student at 
the College who had attemped and made 
a most laudable proficiency in the study 
of the Mahratta language: of the utility 
of this language, ws deemed it sufficient 
to state, that in many of the eollecto- 
rates under this Presidency it is the com- 
mon medium of communication with the 
native servants in the revenue department, 
and the language in which the accounts 
of the principal cutcherries are kept. .Not- 
withstanding the want of elementary 
works, and other serious difficulties with 
which he had to contend, Mr. Viveash, 
we observed, had acquired a knowledge 
of Mahratta little inferior to that which 
he possessed of the Tamil. He translated 
correctly both from and into this lan- 
guage, he read and e.xplaiued official 
papers with facility, and conversed with 
great fluency. 

We con.sidered Mr. Chamier and Mr. 
Viveash as having, by their superior at- 
tainments in Tamil, fully established their 
claim to the honor:u 7 medal, to be grant- 
ed, under the orders of Government of 
the 7th of December 181.1, for eminent 
proficiency in any of the native languages ; 
and we accordingly begged leave to re- 
commend that the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council might be pleased to 
confer upon each of those gentlemen 
that honourable mark of distinction. 

Mr. Whish was examined in i'amil and 
Maliyalem ; in the former language his 
translations were highly creditable. He 
possessed an extensive knowledge of 
the grammar, he read with cousitle- 
rable fluency the most difficult of the 
official papers which were selected for the 
examination, and rendered correctly its 
general import. In conversation, he un- 
derstood and replied well to questions on 
all common subjects, but we found him 
occasionally deficient in technical terms 
and idiomatic expre.ssion3. 

Although Mr. Whish in the knowledge 
of MaliyMem was not quite so far ad- 
vanced as in Tamil, he was, we observ- 
ed, folly competent to the transaction of 
public business in that language also. 


Mr. Dent’s studies, we remarked, had 
likewise been directed to the Tamil and 
the Maliyalem, and that gentleman me- 
rited high commendation for the pro- 
gress he had made in each ; H'e were well 
satisfied with his exercises in Tamil trans- 
lation. He read with ease and fluency 
the most difficult cutcherry paper, and 
shewed a very good comprehension of its 
contents. He possessed a considerable 
knowledge of the grammar, especially of 
such parts as ate of more general appli- 
cation. Hi.s conversation was fluent and 
idiomatic, his accentuation proper, and 
his pronunciation good. 

Mr. Dent's knowledge of the Maliyalem 
we stated to be very satisfactory, and quite 
sufficient to enable him to conduct public 
business in that dialect. Although it was 
not a language spoken by the people among 
whom he had been resident since his arri- 
val in India, be had acquired a facility in 
conversing, and readily comprehended 
whatever was addressed to him. 

The acquirements of Mr Sinclair, Mr. 
Uhthoff, Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. Anstey, 
both in Tamil and in Teloogoo, were 
upon the whole so equal, that we consi- 
dered it most just to their respective me- 
rits, to bracket their names in the list — 
their acquaintance with the general con- 
struction and ordinary style of those 
languages was, we observed, consider- 
able, but we added that further study 
was required to enable them to acquire 
a competent knowledge of their nice pe- 
culiarities, both of etymology and syntax. 

Of the four gentlemen above-men- 
tioned, Mr. Sinclair, we remarked, ex- 
celled in grammatical knowledge. Mr. 
Uhtholf and Mr. Newbolt in reading and 
explaining petitions, and such other pa- 
pers as are generally presented on official 
business. Mr. Anstey and Mr. Newbolt 
in the colloquial use of the two lan- 
guages. 

In full confidence that these gentlemen 
would continue to exert their best in- 
dustry and talents for the attainment of 
the eminence within their reach, we beg- 
ged leave to recommend that the highest 
rale of college allowance might be grant- 
ed to cacli of them. 

It gave us sincere pleasure to state, 
th.it considerable progress in Tamil and 
in Teloogoo had b^n made by Mr. Phil- 
lips .ind Mr. J. G. Mason since the last 
examination ; Mr. Phillips’ application ta 
study, we observed, had been attended 
with very creditable success, and although 
Mr. J. G. Matton was labouring undCT 
severe indisposition when ho passed^ hi* 
e.xainination, we considered his variiw* 
performances as entitled to commenda- 
tion J we had the honour to rep^ that 
each of these gentlemen was qualified for 
the transaction of public business in 
Tamil, and we hoped that, by conUnuing 
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their studies, they would render them- time that they had been attached to tlie 
selves equally competent in Teloogoo. college, and we begged leave to recom- 
Mr. Hutt’s name appeared in the list mend that each of these gentlemen might 
below several of his brother students, obtain the lowest of the increased allow- 
both in Tamil and Teloogoo, to whom ances, as an encouragement of which we 
he stood superior at the last examina- doubted not they would prove themselves 
tion; but we trusted that by diligent ap> well deserving, by a continuance of their 
plication to the grammar of the Tamil honourable assiduity, 
language, in which he was more particu- It was with concern that we found our- 
larly defective, and by an assiduous cul- selves compelled to place Mr. Oeilvie's 
tivatipn of the knowledge he already pos- name below those of many gentlemen 
Sessed of the Teloogoo he would regain who had recently arrived in the country • 
the rank which he had lost. but as severe indisposition had materially 

Mr. Bushby, for his progress in Tamil, impeded his studies during the last term, 
and Mr. Thomas, for his acquirements we trusted that he would soon occupy a 
in Teloogoo, merited commendation, higher place. 

'fhe former gentleman, we observed, had In the hope that the four gentlemen, 
just commenced the study of the latter as w'hose names w’ere entered last on the list 
a second language, and Mr. Thomas had of Tamil students, wouhl enable us, at 
acquired the general rudiments of Tamil, the next examination, to report favour- 
' Mr. Cameron and Mr. W. Mason had ably on their progress, we refrained from 
improved their knowledge of Tamil, and any particular mention of them, 
we had pleasure in observing that Mr. In closiag this part of our report, w'e 
Cameron had made some progress in thought it right to observe, that we found 
Mahratta also. the students, in general, to be least per- 

Mr. De Mierre, we remarked, since feet in the grammatical exercises ; appa- 
the last examination, had commenced the reutly from a mistaken notion adopted by 
Rtmly of the Teloogoo. To acquire the some of them, that because these form a 
'first rudiments of a new, although a principal partof theearliest examinations, 
kindred language, the attention of ihe their knowledge of them would not be in* 
btudent, we observed, must necessarily quired into at the more advanced stages ; 
be diverted from that to which he had we recorded our desire to impress on the 
previously applied: but we trusted that minds of the students that, as grammar is 
in prosecuting conjointly his studies in the frame of language, the desultory 
the Tamil and Teloogoo, Mr. De Mierre knowledge which they mitrlit acquire 
Would find that each rendered aid to without its aid would be dependent on 
the other, and that at the next examina* chance, or at best on practice, for its 
tion we should have to report favourably preservation j whereas, after a solid 
'of his advancement in both. grammatical foundation had been once 

We had great aatisfaction in bearing laid, the superstructure, even when im- 
testimony to the attention paid by Mr, paired by long disuse, might at any time 
Montgomerie to the study of Tamil and be restored with little comparative labour. 
Teloogoo, during the last term, and we A knowledge of the leading principles 
trusted the continuance of his laudable of the laws enacted for the administration 
application would hereafter enable us to of justice, and for the realization of the. 
report favorably of Jiis success. revenues in these territories, being essen- 

Mr, Wrey, we observed, understood tially necessary to the members of the 
Tamil suffidently to give the general im- civil service about to be engaged in the 
pOTt of official papers of ordinary dlfficul- discharge of those important duties, we 
and could understand easy sentence.^ stated that we had directed the attention 
addressed to him in that language, but of the students to the code of regulations, 
was not able to carry on a general conver- as part of the course to be pursued at the 
satioD. ^ Mr. Wrey informed us that in- institution under our superintendence, 
disposition had prevented the prosecution Of the gentlemen examined in the re- 
of his studies in Teloogoo, in which he gulations, we found Mr. Chamier to have 
defined examination. ao iutimateknowledge of both the judicial 

The list of those whose attention had and revenue system, as well in their lead- 
been directed to the study of two Ian- ing principles as in the mode of their ad- 
guages closed here; but we thought that ministration. 

the right honourable the governor in coun- Mr. Viveash, Mr. Whish, Mr. Dent, 
cil would be well pleased to learn, that seve- and Mr. Uhthoff also merited praise for 
ral of the students who had recently joined their acquirements in tliis branch of 
the college had particularly distinguished study. 

^themselves at the late examination. The Mr. De Meirre, Mr. Thomas, Mr. New- 
progreas of Mr. Gleig in Teloogoo, and of bolt, and Mr. Hutt gave evidence of hav- 
Inr. lUndersley, Mr. Hudleston, Mr, ing paid attention to the code of regnla- 
F realm, and Mr . Horne in Tamil, was, tions ; and this part of their studies had 
we remarked, very satisfactory for the not been neglected by Mr. J. G, Mason, 
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Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Siudair. None of 
Uie other geutleiuLn made much progress 
in study. 

Viev'ingrUe geucral result of the ex- 
aminaiioii, weohseived that it exhibited, 
in two aequiieinents of theveiy 

hicbest order; in many a succes-stul ap- 
plication to study, vvhidi petsevereil in 
must lead to early and distinguished ex- 
cellence : and in the gieat majority apro- 
licieacy in the native language highly 
cre<Utable to the junior branch of the ser- 
vice. 

We had also the satisfaction of stating 
that the general conduct of the gentlemen 
attached to the institution had been un- 
exceptionalile : and although we liad 
learned fiom the inquiries which it hatl 
been our duty to make, that debt had 
been contracted at an earlier period than 
had come under om* observation on any 
former occasion, there was, we remark- 
no ca-ie which called for the notice of 
governiueut — v/e stared, liowever, that 
we had deemed it our duty to direct the 
attention of the junior civd servants to 
tiie very great iinjiortance attaching to 
freedom t’loiii pecuniary embarrassment, 
and we doubted not that the appeal we 
had made to their cood sense and honour- 
able feelings would have the desired ef- 
fect. 

It only remained for us to enumerate, 
fur the iiiformatioti of tlie right honour- 
able the governor in couocii, those among 
the students at tlie iusticution whom we 
cousidered to be eligible to the active du- 
ties of the service. 

Tlie high attainments of Mr. Cliamier 
in two of the vernacular laiiguaees of the 
peninsula, and his veiy considerable 
knowledge of the Persiau, and the ex- 
tensive acquirements ot Mr. Viveash in 
Tamil and Mahratta, had qualified them 
to be eminently useful as pulilic servants, 
and as these gentlemen had made good 
their claim to the honorary medal, had 
received the highest rate of college allow- 
ance, had passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the r^pilations, and had distin- 
guished themselves tor general propriety 
of conduct while attached to the iostitii- 
tiou, we bcKsefl leave to rcmoimcnd that 
the honoiary reward of 1000 pazodas 
sliould be granted to each of them on 
quitting tlie college. 

Mr. Whish and Mr. Dent, we observed, 
bad fully quaiilied tiiemselves for promo- 
tion ; and, should their service.s be re- 
quired, we had uo doubt that they would 
prove highly useful in whatever depart- 
ment it might be the pleasure of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council to 
employ them. In justice, however, to 
those gentlemen, we thought it our duty 
to observe, that if permitted to avail 
themselves tor some time longer of the 
44rant^es which the. allege efibrds, 
they would be enabled to secure the high- 
Asiatic t/our;?.-— No. 15. 


est honors' and rewards which it hold, 
out to eminent acquirement. 

Mr. Phillip.s and Mr. J. G. Mason -had 
very nearly comnb'ted three years resi- 
dence at the collcL’e, and as they had 
hothacquiied a knowledtto sufficient for 
the transact ion of ordinary business iu 
one of the iMtr.e Imguages, and had 
made some pniirre^^ in a second, we con- 
sidered them eheible to the ireneral duties 
of the service, and beaaed leave to recom- 
mend them to the favoiable consideration 
of the Right Honorable tlie Governor in 
Council. 

It did not appear to us that Mr. Wrey*s 
further continuance at the college vroM 
beof advantage, either to that gentleman 
or to the public interests ; and as he had 
completed a residence in Iiidia of three 
years, it otily remained for us to recom- 
mend that he might be permitted to quit 
the institution. 

Ill concluding our report, we begged 
leav'e to submit a descriptive list of the 
.several works printed or printing at the 
college press, and of such also as had 
received or had been offered to the patron- 
age of government; wliich we begged 
leave to recommend might be published 
for general information. A copy of this 
list will be found in the present report, 
under tlie head ** Stale of the Press.*’ 

Soon after our report fftxive reefted# 
was forwarded to the goveroment, Mr, 
Chamier, Mr. Viveash, Mr. Wliish, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. .1. O. Mason, Mr. Phillips, and 
Mr. VVrey were employed in the public 
service, but no comniunicaiion oh the 
subject was made to us. 

On tlie 7 til of September following, 
we liad the honor to report that two of 
the gentlemen of whose proficiency we 
vveie unable to make favorable mentiou 
in our aildress above mentioned, were 
that day examined at their own request; 
and we had much pleasure in stating that 
tlieir progress since the last exaraination 
had been satisfactory. 

Mr. Crawley and Mr. Elliot, we re- 
marked, had very niateiially improved 
their knowledge of Tp.mil grammar; and 
they w'ere now, we observed, tolerably 
well versed in the eleinenis of this lan- 
guage ; but their command of words, we 
reiuaiked, was yet very limited, and con- 
sequently, their translations of even the 
most easy p.ipers very incorrect and 
defective, and their me.ms of colloquial 
intercourse with the natives restricted’ fo 
the most common and simple qaestions. 
The laudable attention, however, wh»h 
these gentlemen had lately evinced'" to 
study, and the Miccess which had attasd- 
ed riieir assirluify and application, in- 
duced us to recommend that the Hlght 
Honorable the Governor in ConnciT might 
be pleased to omfer oponcssh of them the 
increased aUdwance trf seventy-five pa- 
godas per mensem, which we tinted 

2Q 
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would not fail to encourage them to fur- 
ther exertion. 

That the success of the estab'ishpient 
placed under our superinieudeuce depend- 
ed entirely on a continuai>ce of the eu- 
couragemeut and inducements to study, 
wiiicli tlie liberality of the government of 
late so constantly afforded to their junior 
civil servants, was, we observed, a truth 
that required from us uo illu-^tration ; 
and we trusted that oui anxiety to mam- 
tain unimpaired the same emulation which 
hadhithertoso happily animated the studies 
of the gentlenieu attached to the college, 
w'ould render it unnecessary tor us to 
45 ffer any apology for respectfully remark- 
ing, that our repoit ot the lath of June 
last, in which the merits of the stinleois 
were brought under the obseivaliou of 
the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, continued, in the month ot Sep- 
tember tollowiiig, unnoticed by the go- 
yerument. 

To our two addres^es here recited, we 
were not favored with the orders of go- 
Terument until tlie 3d of November last, 
when we were informed that the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council was 
pleased to grant, from the 7lUof June 
preceding, the established increa^e of 
allowances to tlie several gentlemen we 
had recommended in our lir.'t rejiort lor 
.that mark ot approbation and leward. 
Tlie GovLTuor in Council also granted the 
reward of 1000 pagodas, tor wuich we 
recommended !Mr. Charmier luid Mr. 
Viveash, respectively; but having ad- 
verted to the orders of the lionorablc 
the Court of Directors on the subject, as 
well as to a reference to those oideis 
made in a recent dispatch from the hono- 
rable Court to the supreme government, 
the Governor in Council was ot opinion 
that the reward of 1000 pagotla> could 
not be granted in any futuie instances 
and desired that a coininunicatiou to that 
effect might be made to tlie gentlemen at 
present attached to the college. 

In reply to our report already noticed, 
under date of the 7th of September, we 
were iufonned that under the marked 
distinction betwixt the terms in which we 
had recommended Mr. Elliot aud Mr. 
Crawley, for the increased allowance of 
seventy- five pagodas per mensem, aud 
those in whicli a similar recommendation 
was submitted in favour of others in our 
previous report of the 15th of June, ilic 
Governor in Council declined sanctioning 
the proposed mark of approbation and re- 
ward to tliose two gentlemen ; but trust- 
ed that, by their assiduity and progress, 
they might be entitled, at a future exami- 
nation, tu a favorable report expressed 
in less qualified terms. 

It was added that it was the intention 
of the Goiernur in Council to transmit to 
the Court of Diiectors the list of books 
prinwd, printing, or preparing for the 


press at the college, which was received 
along with our first report, in order that 
the honorable Court might decide as to 
the e.xtent of ertcourageiuent that the re- 
spective autlior^ might receive. 

The Right Hormrable the Gwernor in 
Coui.cil having been pleaded to ''ignify his 
opinion, that the reward of lOOff paeodas 
could not be gianted iu any future ii>- 
sraiice, we ••emarked, in a reply, that we 
were unwilling to oecupy tl>e tiuie of the 
Governor ill Council on thiH sunject (our 
‘'cntiinents thereon having been so fully 
stated in our letter beariug date 20th No- 
vember, 1813, recited in our general re- 
port for the yc.ir 1813! fmlhvr than to 
express our extreme n-gret that it should 
have appeared neces-iary tocuneto thh 
resolution, and to '•olicir peT’ni>sj«^ii to 
delay the coimnunication ot the orders ot 
governiiif^nt in this respect until after the 
periodical examination, whico, we ob- 
scrvetl, commences on the 6th of tlie fol- 
lowing month ; and as the immediate iu- 
forcemeiit of the resolution for diseon- 
tiuuing the honorary reward would have 
a retrospective effect against the claims of 
any gentleman who might, during the 
then present term, have been qualifying 
himself to receive it, under tlie rules of 
the institution, as they had hitherto ob- 
tained ; we lioped to be permitted to 
recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Rigiit Honorable the Governor in 
Council any student who, at the ensuing 
examination, might prove to hare attain- 
ed to such proficiency as, in the opinion 
<»f the board, would entitle him to tlie 
higiicst rewards. 

'Phe Bight Honorable the Governor in 
Council having declined to sanction the 
increase of allowances to Mr, Elliot and 
Mr. Crawley, as reconiinended by list, 
under tlate the 7th of September, and 
having declared that determination to be 
founded on “ the marked distinction be^ 
“ twixt the terms m which we recom- 
“ mended these gentlemen for the in- 

cieased allowance of seventy-five pago- 
‘‘ das per mensem, and those in which a 
“ similar recommendation was submitted 
“ iu favorof others in oturgeneral report,” 
we perceivefi, with much concern, that our 
recommendation was deemed te be not 
borne out by the report on which it had 
been founded. 

Although, in annoiincJng this deter- 
mination, the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council had been pleased to 
withhold all expressioji of disapproba- 
tion, yet the public act of government, 
withdrawing in a particular instance a 
general trust reposed in a public body, by 
a resolution published under its authority, 
was, we thought, in itself a declaration 
that, in that paiticular instance at least, 
the confidence of the government in the 
proceedings of that b^y had been im- 
paired. 
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It \v^ thf'reforc, we conceived, our 
duty, not l.-jss tti the government than to 
ourselvc'J, to (»ffcr ^ueh rc-«peettu! expla- 
nation to til'- coiHi.leratioo of the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council, as 
would appear calculated to remove the 
impressions under which his confidence 
has been withdrawn ; we deemed it also 
our duty to the gentlemen to whom the 
recommended increase of "alary had been 
denied to offer such explanation, m the 
hope tliat they itiight yet be penuitted to 
benefit by our recommendaiioa, made 
under the discretion vested in ns by the 
resolutions of government, umler date the 
7th December, 1H13. We trusted that 
we should be able to remove all unfavour- 
able impression from the mind of the 
Higlit Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil, by explainiug the construction which 
had hitherto been given totheotders fur 
the grant of the increased allowances, 
and by shewiog, that in submitting onr 
recommendation in favoui ot \fr Clliot 
and Mr, U-awley, we strictly adhered to 
the principle laid down for our guid- 
ance, the principle which we under>tuod 
to have been saitctioued by the orders of 
government of the 7tli December, iyl3, 
and that the distinction adverted to by 
tlie Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, in consequence of wliich he had 
been pleased to decline sauctlouing the 


proposed mark of approbation and reward 
to Mr. Elliot and Mr. Crawley, was a 
distinction in the style only of the report, 
and did nor involve any deviation from 
the principle bv which we had always 
been guided in this respect. 

We begged leave to advert to the differ- 
ence between tlie terms o:i whicli the 
higher and tlie lovver r-ites of increased al- 
lowance were propi»«!ed ict be given in our 
letter of tl.e 20th November, 1813, which 
letter we observed had received the ap- 
probation and sanction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council, recf>rded in the 
minutes of consultation under date the 
7tli December, 1813. The highest allow- 
ances it was tbeie declared, .should be grant- 
ed foi such' proficiency in two languages 
;is, on the recommendation of the board 
of superintendence, might appear to merit 
this increased rewaid. In the spirit of 
this re^olutiou wc explained, that we had 
ciideavouied, a< far as the nature of the 
siibicct vvouhl peiniit, to fix a standard to 
which it should be necessary for the stu- 
dent to attain before he would be recom- 
mended as (leservitis of this icward, and 
the sum of knovvlcdge acquired, and not 
the rapidity or tardiness of its acquisition, 
had, vve observer!, been made the measure 
by which the title of the student to the 
superior increased allow'ance had been 
ascertained.— -(Tb be continued.) 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Letters from Khatinandoo liave been 
received, which mention tliat the British 
residency bad at la.se removed troin 'I'liaii- 
kole to thecapital. It was received with 
every mark of reapect by the Nepal autho- 
rities. 

Intelligeoce from Jypoor has been re- 
ceived to the 26th of June, by which it ap- 
pears, that that city still held out, al- 
ilvough Umeer Khan continued to push 
the siege with great vigour. He had been 
joined by a reinforcement of four thousand 
troops; and having made every preparation 
fprageneial assault, intended immediately 
to attempt to cairy the city by storm. It 
was e.xpec{ed that the assault would be 
made the night after the accounts came 
away. The Raja in the lut an time has 
called for assisiance troin the British 
po^er, which application Cnieer Klwn 
affects to treat with indifference, and says, 
it shall notdetei' him from the accomplish- 
ment of Ids purpose. 

//o/ifear.— We find by our native pa* 
pers of the middle of last month, the 
ftinily of Holkar. preparing to leave 
Dubooreeu,thelrold place of encampment, 
and to proceed to Bhanpourn for the pur- 


pose of paying adoration to the remajns of 
the late Juswuut Rao Holkur. Fhe ex- 
treme severity of the rain.s, which 
quently inundated the camp and Killed 
many hor8e^ and cattle, had for some time 
retardwl the holy expeditiou. We are 
fold that Juggu Babu bad fled fiom the 
rage of his troops, and concealed himselt 
in the obscurity of a private dwelling ; 
and that Balai'am Seeth, the old and con- 
fidential advi>er of his master, had i)wa 
accused bv Deewan Kumput Rao of taking 
large bribes from the army, and there- 
upon enhancing their claim.?. We read of 
warlike operations in Jypoor. rhchea(.s 
of the Rajpoot and Mahratta and I iiiudies 
forces, exhausted by their late stiugpe, 
have now no other enemy tr) oppose, tl.au 
their own factious and diH«»ntented ?ol- 
dieiy. It is difficult m say which of the 
two is iu the most pitiable situation. 
Meei Khun, ullhouuh now master of fprty 
ttiousanii men, and dretidcd ibroughont 
the Duknin, is so fettei ed, th,r be cannot 
move a fool without the piov.ou* assent 
of the meanest of Ids tollowers. findn; 
that he could obtain no tiirther supplies i 
the vicitdty pf Madbooraj poor, he lately 
intimated hi* intention to march to N i- 

2Qi: 


tr c2 
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waee. He was, linwever, soon informed 
by his Tcjfractory bands, that until he had 
<h5cliarged the whole of their arrears 
they would resist every attempt even to 
change ground. An offer of two lacks of 
iTipees was insufficient to cliauge their le- 
Rolution, or gain them over to obedience, 
fu the Jypoor lines the iroops took means 
atill less ceremonious of ext«>rtitig their 
pay. They smTounded the hoi^e of llao 
Chaod Singh, and planting batteries near 
its walls, threatened the owner with im- 
mediate destruction, if he did not at once 
comply with tfieir demands. IMih great 
difficulty Rao JM.inj hoc Dass prevailed on 
them to wave their pretensions for a few 
days. The Jypoor papeis have now <iropt 
fdl mention of negociation between their 
government and any other ]>o\ver. — An ac- 
tion is stated to have been fought between 
a hody of troo,j< from Joiufpoor, ami a 
body of iMahrattas at Niirdown, which 
after consideiahle slaughter. teimin.Ucd 
in the defeat and expulsion of the latter 
from the contested position. — There is no- 
thing new fiom Lahore. Rnnjcet yet re- 
mains in that city, oppiessimr all around 
him, .and seeking new means of amassing 
treasuie, and of sruining fiodt cessum^of 
teriitory, fie still keeps Unmud Khan 
the Raja of Jhuk, and Raja Sooltan Khan 
in confinement ; and so will piobably do 
until he has squeezed from them every 
rupea in their possession. Tliinking how- 
ever that he sins enough for himself and 
his people, he b> no means extends mercy 
to those who, imitating his example, forget 
the rules of religion and good faith. Bho- 
op Cluind and Milap Ciiiind, two bro- 
thers of the venerable house of Baboo Nan- 
nV, having quarrelled, determined to settle 
Iheii' disputes by the sword. Aided by 
their followers, they several tihies fought 
with varioiL** succcs-*. The story came to 
Runjeet’s ears. Horror struck at the un- 
natural conduct of relations .«!o closely con- 
nected, he immediately ordered them to 
cea^, and decreed that both parties should 
pay a large fine to the state, as the only 
meansof appeasing the insulted manes of 
their divine ancestor. 

Calcutta, June 6.— The Lucknow pa- 
pers intimate that the treasure of the 
late Begum of Fyzabad, was escorted by 
a guard under command of Captain Ro- 
bertson, of the Iltli regiment native in* 
fantry, into the Nabob’s treasury, on the 
lyth. It amounted to eighty-four lacs 
and fifty thousand rupees. — These papers 
state that during one of the Nabob’s 
visits to the Resident, mention having 
been made of the great pearl now Tor 
sale at Calcutta, His Highness produced 
another of nearly a similar description, 
with the Itody of pearl, and the head, 
arms, and tail of gold and enamel . with 
thiy difference only, that it was unbored, 
that its face was that of a man, and 


that in its hand it held a sword and 
buckler. This curiosity sui prized and 
delighted the spectators. — T!ie Honour- 
able Kriward Gardner was at Lucknow in 
the middle of last month — Major Gene- 
ral Ochterlony had not arnved : but pri- 
vate letters of later date inform us that 
he was a few days atterwards very tnag- 
uificently entertained by the Nabob. 


The following singular circumstance is 
said to have occurred during the late cam- 
paign in the Nepal mountains. An ar- 
tillery-man liaving deserted from the 
British camp was rarrietl by the enemy 
to Muckwanpore, and on reaclting the 
heights which command that fort, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ is this your boasted 
fort of Muckwanpore Why” raising 
his st'ck to his shoulder, and looking 
along it so as to embrace the whole of 
the ivoiks with hi.s e)e, “ I can fire 
into evejy part of it; the English will 
take it without a moment’s delay.” Ithap- 
penedthat the NepaleseHaviUlarin charge 
of this deserter, sometime afterwards 
came over to the British camp; and hav- 
ing mentioned the foregoing circumstance* 
was asked, if he could recognize the 
spot whence the artillery-man pointed on 
using the exclamation ? 'I'his he readily 
agreed to do ; and accordingly on the 
approach of tlie army, led tlje officers to 
a using ground whicli complettly ovei- 
topped the fortress, and was judged to 
be the best position for o«r batteries. 


Major General Sir Da\id Ochterlony 
left Delhi for Kurnaul on tlie 2d of July, 
and on the same day Major-tiei eial Mar- 
shall .set out from Cawnpore for Agra. 

Jnbj 15. — A meeting was held at the 
tow'n hell for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of establish- 
ing an Annuity Fund, to provide for the 
families and dependants of subscribers 
in case of their death, and to secure the 
means of subsistence to contributors at 
advanced periods of life, A plan of re- 
gulations was proposed, which will be 
submitted to the consideration of a gene- 
ral meeting, to he convened at no distant 
period. 

We are infonned that the following 
gentlemen have kindly consented to un- 
dertake the duties of the Committee, for 
the present J. Palmer, G. Cruttenden, 
A. Colvin, junior, A. Hogue, R. Ro- 
bertson, and J. Bentley, Esqrs. 

Letters from Woorshedabad state, that 
the rising -of the river has done much 
damage to the crop of indigo in the low 
grounds of that vicinity. Jepore and 
Rungpore have also considerably suffered 
froth the same cause; while in Oude, 
and other northern provinces, a bea ^7 
drought waa complained Of, 
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T. K. Dent vns sworn in, on the 24th 
of July la^t, coroner of Calcutta. 

The Asia, of 550 tons, was launched, 
on the 11th of July, from Smith’s \ ard. 

A detachineut of H. M. 59th regiment 
marched from the upper provinces in the 
middle of June. 

The last accounts from Jayopur men- 
tion the retreat of Amir Khan, ^ and the 
abandonment of his designs against that 

The Calcutta Lottery commenced draw- 
ing on the first of July. 

The Governor-General having reason 
to think that proper attention has not, 
in some instances which recently came 
under his observation, been given to the 
thorough repair and cleanness of the hos- 
piuls for the native corps, and deeming 
the utmost care in that respect of iiidis- 
pensible importance to the comfort, and 
conducive to the recovery of the patient', 
has prohibited the passing of .any bill tor 
the maintenance of the buildings or me- 
dical pay abstract for the charge of the 
sick, unless accompanied by certificates 
from officers commanding, of the sound 
repair and cleanness of the hospitals 
and kitchens. 

On July the 1st was held the first an- 
nual meeting of the Calcutta routine, 
when the secretary laid before them a 
statemont of the Society’s Funds. The re- 
ceipts amounted to, — S. B. 
making the value of a share 4/ 0 I 8 

—half share men*? 

— quarter do. - . - - - 11/ » o 

We are sorry to learn by letters received 
a few davs ago from ihe Upper Provinces, 
that the Reverend Mi. Fisher, whilst pro- 
ceeding from Meerut to Saharanpore, on 
duty, was beset duiiug the night by a 
desperate gang of decoits, and severely 
wounded. The reverend gentleman had 
got only a little way from the former sta- 
tion, when his attention was roused by a 
noise near his palanquin. Ou opening the 
doors, he obseiwed a body of armed men, 
about thirty in number, aud fearing their 
designs, jumped out. One of theruifians 
instantly raised his sword, and evidently 
with an intention of severing his head 
from his body, hit him a dreadful blow. 
Lnckily missing the soft pai t of the peck, 
it fell upon the lower aud back portion of 
the head. Mr. Fisher staggered from the 
violence of the Stroke, and received a se- 
cond cut on the back. Tlie villains were 
proceeding to finish their bloody work, 
when one amongst them, apparently of 
some authority, called out, “ Do not kill 
him.” On this they ceased, and were 
eontented with rifling his person .md pn_ 
lankeen, and taking thence his watch and 
every other valnable. Mr. Fipher has sim- 

fered much from loss of bloodj aao the 
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other usual consequences of deep wounds ; 
but we are happy to state, that our latest 
accounts from Meerut pronounce him to 
be free from all danger. The villages be- 
tween Saharunpore and Meerut are haunt- 
ed hv gangs of Goojurs. Mewatees and 
other desperadoes, who are always on the 
watch for the unwary traveller, and so 
soon as they have committed any deadly 
crime, flee from vengeance to fastnesses 
abounding in a district, yet but ill reduced 
within the controul of the civil power. It 
is, however, to be hoped that the known 
vigilance of the Magistrates in that quar- 
ter will be successful in apprehending and 
establishing the guilt of the perpetrators 
of tills horrible outrage. 


The second annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Cbowringhee Tlieatre, was 
lield lately at the town-hall, and the re- 
port of liic proceedings of the last year was 
read. It coniineiiced by adverting to the 
st.ite of tile society’s funds at the close of 
the first year, when a subscription of 200 
rapees on cacli single shaie, and of 100 
rupees on eadi sluire exceeding one, held 
by the same proprietor, was required to 
defray the expense' of the theatre. Tlie 
report tlien proceeded in enumerating the 
different items of expenditure, and tlie 
receipts of the theatre, up to the present 
lime ; from which it appeared (notwith- 
standing the great esptose which has been 
incurred in completing the repairs and 
improvements of the theatre, the addition 
to the scenery, and considerable augmen- 
tation of the wai’drobei tiiat the theatre 
had been fully adequate to itsoidiuary 
expenses, and that no claim was made 
upon tlie proprietois, except for their at- 
tention and indulgence. 

Tlie unanimous thanks of the meeting 
were in a special manner voted to Mr. 
Wilson, for the invaluable support he 
had given to the theatre from the period 
of its first institution, and to the amateurs 
and managers in general, for their un- 
wearied and successful exertions in ron- 
ducting the business of the theatre. Tlie 
managers were again unanimously elected. 

TRIALS AT THE SUPREME COURT. 

June ^c.— Among many others 

of native culprits we notice the following 
with European names, whether narives of 
Britain or country bom cast, we have no 

means of ascertaining:- , . 

J. H. Jones, for stealing shawls to a 
considcrabie amount,— guilty ; J. Bos*, 
and J. Williams, for enticing to neser- 
tion,— acquitted; Thomas Carter, for 
assaulting Jagat Deo Single,— convicted. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 2\st June, 
1816 — Lieut. William James French, 
of the 21st Native Infantry, was tried by 
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tlie European General Court Marfial as- 
sembled at Dinapore, 4th June, 1816, on 
llig following charges : — 1st. For conduct 
nnworthy of a gcntjeman, in hating, 
without any ptovocation, writteu a note 
to Cornet Fitzroy, of the Rohilla Cavalry, 
tvith the obvious intention of irritating 
liim, on or about the 28th of January, 
1816. 

2dly. For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unworthy of an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in having, on or about the 28tli 
of January, 1816, after having written the 
above-mentioned note, proceed to the 
quaiters, abused and struck him. 

When the court, having duly weighed 
and coitsidered the evidence in support of 
the prosecution, and what the prisoner, 
Lieut. William James French has urged 
m his defence, are of opinion, th.at the 
first charge preferred against him has not 
been proved, and do therefore acquit him. 

With respect to the .second chaige, the 
court are of opinion that he is guilty of 
the .same, which being in breach of the 
Articles of War, they do sentence him to 
be cashiered. 

The Governor General has approved 
and confirmed the sentence. 

COURT MARTI.ll. 

Getieral Orders, bn the Commntider in 
Chief. Head Quarters, Culriitta, 8t/i 
August 1816. — E.vtract from the proceed- 
ings of an European Geiier.il Court Mar- 
tial, assembled at Fort-Williara, in obe- 
dience to General Orders of the 23d 
instant, and held by virtue of a warrant 
from bis Excellency the Eatl of Moira, 
K. G. Commander in Chief in India, &c. 
Fort fFillium, Monday, 2'ith July, 1816. 

President — Colonel Haldane, 30th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

Judge Advocate — Captain Bryant, offi- 
ciating Judge Advocate General. 

Charges. — Private Patrick McDonough, 
of the 4th Company of the Honorable 
Company’s European Regiment, confined 
by me on the following charges, viz. — 
1st. For unsoldier-like conduct, in using 
abusive aud threatening language, towanls 
Serjeant Major Nield, in the orderly 
roi>m, on the afternoon of the 2d instant. 
— 2d. For resistance to, and wresting the 
bayonet from the hands of Coriroral Smith, 
and attempting violence on him, when in 
the execution of his duty in taking him 
to the guard on the 2d instant.— 3d. For 
making use of threatening words, when 
in the guard room on the 2d instant, to- 
ward.s Lieutenant Wray, Serjeant Major 
Nidd, and Corporal Smith, in saying, 

‘ the first ball ammunition he could get| 
he would take away the life of the first of 
these he could meet with.’ 

(Signed) George Wray, Lieutenant, 
Officer for the day. 


By order of Major-General Sir G. 
Wood, Commanding. 

(Signed) H. S. Montagu, Fort Adjutant. 
Fort William, 3d July, 1816. 

Sentence. — The Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence which has 
been adduced in support of the charges, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in his defence, find the prisoner Patrick 
McDonough, guilty of the first chaise, 
preferred against him. The Court find 
the prisoner guilty of the first part of the 
2d charge, namely. ‘ For lesistance to 
and wresting the bayonet from the hands 
of Corporal Smith,’ but acejuit him of the 
remaining part of the charge, namely, 
‘ and attempting violence on him when in 
the execution of his duty in taking him 
to the guard on the 2d instant.’ The 
Court fiud the piisoner guilty ot the third 
charge. 'I’lie Comt sentence the prisoner 
to solitary confinement for three months. 
(Signed) R. Haldane, Colonel, President. 

(Signed) J. Bryant, Captain, officiating 
Judge Advocate General. 

Approved aud confirmed, 

(Signed) MOIRA. 
(True extract.) 

(Signed) C. J. Doyle, Military Secretary. 

General Orders, \2th July, 1816.— The 
B.azar in the garri.son of Fort William 
shall, from the 1st ot .August, be trans- 
ferred from the civil to the military power, 
and placed under the management and 
ciuitrol of the Town and Fort .Major of 
Fort William. 

The following bazar estahlishment is 
authorized to be entertained from that 
<late : 

1 Bazar Serjeant - - 30 S.R. permen. 

1 Sircar - - - - 20 do. do. 

1 Regulator of weights 6 do. do. 

Every other description of people, Cut- 
wals. Peons, &c. are to be discontinued. 

Calcutta, General Orders, June 21, 
1816. — Regiment of Artillery. — Senior 
Captain and Brevet Major G. Pennington, 
to be Major Captain Lieutenant J. p! 
Boileau. 

Lieutenant H. L. Playfair, to be Capt. 
Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Fireworker C. Smith, to be 
Lieutenant. 

C.adet Ch. R. Whitfield, to be Lieute- 
nant Fireworker. 

2d Regiment .Native Cavalry.— Cornet 
C. J. A. Dashwood, Lieutenant. 

Captain Lieutenant Kellenah Svvetten- 
ham, to be Captain. 

Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Benja- 
min Mather, to be Captain Lieutenant. 

Cornet Hubert de Burgh, to be Lieute- 
nant. 

I7th Regiment Native Infantry.— En- 
sign P. W. Grant, to be Lieutenant. 

21st Regiment Native Infantry.— Capi. 
J. Cock, to be Major. 
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Captain Lieutenant M. Meuzies, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant Russel, to be Captain Lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign J. B. Neufville, to be Lieutenant. 

June 21. — Captain J. H. Cave, 2l8t 
Regiment Native Infantry, is appoiuied 
.Superintendaut of Field Transport under 
Commissiary, or Deputy Commissiary 
General. 

Juue 2^. — Captain Matthews, to offi- 
ciate as UeguicUing Officer of the Invalid 
Tannahs, at Cuitiagong. 

Artilleiy Regiment.— Lieutenant J. N. 
Forrester, to he Captain Lieutenant. 

Lieutoiiaut FirevvoikerT. D. Fordyce, 
to be Lieutenant. 

Cadet J. T. Siuoult, to be Lieutenant 
Fireworker. 

22d Regiment Native Infantry. — Capt. 
Lieutenant £. C. Brown, to be Captain. 

Lieutenant T. C. Covvslade, Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign \I. Hughe-?, to be Lieutenant. 

Captain R. Bainbridge, of Invalids, to be 
Fort Adjutant at Buxar. 

5fh July.— C-olonel Hardwtckc, Com- 
mandant of Artilleiy, a Member of the 
Militar)’ Board. 

Captain J. B. Scaly, ^decd.) tobeMaior. 

Captain Lieutenant W. Vioceut, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant G. H. .^Iley, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign R. A. Durham, to be Lieutenant. 

Captain J. .Me. Iimis, to be Major. 

Captain Ltcutenaiit O. H. Alley, to be 
Captain. 

Lieutenant T. Travers, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign A. Faithful, to be Lieutenant. 

Cornet .Alsop, H. M. 24 Light Dragoons, 
Supernumerary Aide-de-Cainp to the Go- 
vernor-General. 

July 12. — Cadets of Cavalry. — J. C. 
Lambrie, J. S. William?, R. Roxburgh, 
Cornets. 

Captain Matthews, to command of 
Bhai^ulpore-hill Rangers. 

Captain C. Parker, Commissary of 
Ordnance at Agra. 

Lieutenant W. Burroughs, to be Bar- 
rack Master at Cawnpore. 

Lieutenant H. A. Montgomery, (pro 
tempore). Sub Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral. 

Messrs. J. T. Somerville, Cadet of In- 
fantry, and Thomas Charles, Assistant 
Surgeon, are admitted to the Sendee. 

Mr. Somerville, to bo Ensign. 

Surgeons. — G. Me Gowen, Assistant 
Garrison Surgeon in Fort William. 

Invalided.— Capt. Langslow, 22d Regi- 
ment, Native Infantry. 

Resigned.— Cadet of Cavalry, C. W. 
Heriot. 

Furloughs to'Earope.-i-iCoruet J. Chal- 
m«73, Lieutenant Suuderson, Comet T. 
Sanderson. 


Statement of theProportiono/Off'-reeioii- 
tng9 in advance on \st July 1816, to 
Colonels of RegimentSfi^c.for the year 
1815, fir whifU an Order on the Go- 


vernment Treasury has been issued, 
Lieutenant-Generah, 5. f?. 

Sir J. Me Donald 6,000 

William Palmer 6,000 

Hugh Stafford 6,000 

James Morris 6,000 

Major-Generitls. 

Sir Robert Blair. 6,000 

Bennet Marley 6,000 

Dyson Marshall 6,000 

Sir G. Wood 6,000 

John Horseford 6,00'> 

John Gordon 6,000 

Sir G. Maitindell 6,000 

Charles Stuart 6,000 

St. George Ashe 6,000 

Lieut enant- Colonel, 

P. Littlejohn 1,000 

Major, 

W. Dick 3,000 

Colonel. 

John Williams 3,000 

Majors. 

E. Roughsedge 2,500 

John Rose 2,500 

Captains, 

P. Hay 2,500 

R. B. Latter 2,500 

J. Swinton 2,300 

Major. 

S. S, Hay 2,000 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 

James Dewar 1,645 7 2 

Captain, 

William Colt 2,200 

' Major. 

Hugh Griffiths 2,200 

Captain. 

Charles Poole 2,200 

Majors. 

D. H. Dalton 2,200 

L. O'Brien 638 14 6 


Total, Sicca Rupees ..116,384 6 2 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. E. Lee Warner, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Dacca Jel.ilpore. 

Mr. H. M.Pigou, Retji>ter of the Zillah 
Court, at Bakkergungie. 

Mr. W. Sinitli, Ah•^lS5tant to the Magis- 
trate ot the City Court at Patna. 

TEKRITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. R. Mitford, Collector of Dacca. 

J. W. L.iin^, ditto Shaliabad. 

H. Newuhara, Secretary to the Board 
of Commissioners. 

M. Moore, Sub-Secretary and Ac- 
countant to ditto. 
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A. Campbell, Collector of Midnapore. 

W. H. OiUtes, Assistant to the Civil 
Auditor and Accountant to the Board of 
Revenue. 

C. T. Glass, Assistant to the Account- 
tmt to the Military Department. 

Mr. D. Scott, Jun. Commissioner in 
the Sunderbunds. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

July, 1816. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Captain Allan Graham. — Executor, J. 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. James Musgrove, — Executor, Mr. 
■William Wallis. 

Robert Lawson, Esq. — Executor, G. 
Cruttenden, Esq. 

Lieut. Gen. William Palmer. — Execu- 
tor, John Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. Lewis Vass. — Executor, Mr. Alex- 
ander B’Moyrah. 

Mr. William Webster. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. 

Captain William Home. — Executor, 
Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. 

Captain Robert Fry. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. 

James Lloyd Lucan. — Executor, James 
Lloyd Lucan. 

Serjeant Edmund Kennedy. — Adminis- 
trator, D. He mine, Esq. 

William Kirk Lyons, Esq. — Admini- 
ftrator, D. Homing, Esq. 

RATAS OF EXCHANGE. — Jvlg, 1816. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. 

Bombay 100 Sa. Rs. for 109 Bombay 
Rupees. 

England 2s. 8d. and at six months’ 
sight. 

Dollars in quantity, at 204 Rs. 12 As. 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Bapees 4 Annas. 

Current Value of Government Securities, 
Buy. StLi. 

Rs. As. Rs.As. 

4 4 July 1. NewSixperCts. Dis. 4 10 
4 4Do. 10. NewSixper. Cts. Dis. 4 8 
4 4Do.30. New Sixper. Cts. Dis. 4 10 


PRICE CURRENT. 


Imports. 

Rs.As, 

Vermillion, 

per chest. 

148 

0 

Quicksilyer, 

per seer. 

3 

14 

Camphor, 

per tnauiid. 

65 

0 

Pepper, 

per do. . . 

15 

.8 

Tin, new, 

per do. .. 

29 

0 

Ditto, old, 

. per do. . . 

30 

4 

Beetienut, Malacca, 

per do. .. 

3 

3 

Ditto, Pedier, 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Coffee, Bourbon,. . . 

per do. . . 

11 

8 

Ditto Mocha, 

per do. . . 

30 

0 


Rs.A'- 


Tutenague, 

per do. . . 

35 

0 

Malay Dainmer, 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Half Boiled 

per do. . . 

4 

0 

Raw Damner, 

per do. . . 

2 

8 

Rattans, Malacca, . . 

per hundred 

0 

13 

Iron, Swedish flat, . . 

per fy. md. 

5 

8 

Ditto, square, 

]»er do. . . 

5 

12 

Ditto English flat, .. 

per do. . . 

4 

8 

Ditto Bar, 

per do. . . 

5 

0 

Allum, 

per do. . . 

4 

12 

Brimstone, 

per do. . . 

9 

8 

Cloves,. . 

per seei,. . 

3 

6 

Cardamum, best, .. 

per do. . . 

4 

0 

Mace, A 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Nutmeg, 

per do. . . 

10 

0 

Coir Maldava, fbest,) per do. . . 

11 

0 

Ditto Ceylon, fine, . . 

per do. . . 

7 

0 

Ditto ditto coarse, . . 

per do. . . 

4 

0 

Ditto Nagoie Devia, 

per do. . . 

10 

0 

Satin, Flowered, . , 

per piece. 

31 

0 

Ditto, Plain, 

per do. . . 

36 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

per do. . . 

14 

0 

Velvet, 

per do. . . 

58 

0 

Gauze Curtain, .... 

per do. . . 

13 

0 

Nankeen, large, . . . » 

per corge, 

42 

8 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz. 

per fy. md. 

51 

0 

Ditto, 16 to 25 oz. . . 

per do. . . 

51 

0 

White Lead, 

per do. . . 

18 

0 


Tea, Hyson Green,. . per box,.. 100 0 
.Sugar candy,(Chiua), per tub, 19 0 
Raisins, per mauud, 35 0 


Exports. 


Patchcry Rice, Banstul, per maund. 

2 

n 

Ditto Patna, Salla, . . 

per do. . . 

O 

0 

Moogy Rice, Ist sort 

per do. . . 

I 

4 

Ballaum, 1st sort, . 

per do. . . 

1 

4 

Ditto, michatta, . . . 

per do. . , 

1 

1 

Ghee, 1st sort, ... 

per do. . . 

24 

0 

Ditto, 2d sort, . . . 

per do. . . 

23 

0 

Gram, Patna, 

per do. .. 

1 

4 

M^heat, Dooda, . . . 

per do. , , 

1 

5 

Ditto, Gmigajally, . 

per do. , . 

1 

4 

Ditto, Jamally, . . , 

per do. . . 

1 

2 

Tunnerick, * 

per do. . . 

3 

0 

SugarBcnares,lstsort per do. . . 

10 

8 

Ditto ditto, 2d ditto, per do. 

9 

8 

Ditto ditto, 3d ditto 

per do. . , 

8 

8 

Raw Silk, 1st sort, . . 

per seer. 

8 

8 

Ditto, 2d ditto, .. .. 

per do. .. 

7 

8 

Ditto, 3d ditto, 

per do. . , 

7 

0 

Ditto Radnagore, . . 

per do. . . 

8 

0 

Gunnies,.. 

per hundred 

6 

4 

Gunny Bags, 

per do. . . 

6 

6 

Opium, Benares, , . 

per chest, 2 

too 

0 

Ditto, Patna, 

per do. 2200 

0 

Patcback, 

per raannd. 

8 

0 

Cotion,Jalonescrewedperdo. .. 

14 

0 

Ditto, Bhomorghur, 

per do. . . 

13 

8 

Ditto, Cutchovvra, . . 

per do. ., 

13 

0 

Red Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 

0 

Black Wood, 

per do. . . 

2 

8 

Diy Ginger, 

per do. .. 

6 

8 

Long Pepper, 

per do. . . 

28 

0 

Cummin Seed 

per do. .. 

5 

3 

Sheet Lead 

per do. . . 

13 

0 

Stick Lac, 

per do, 

10 

0 
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CALCUTTA SHIPPING INTELLKJENCE. 

At rivals. 

Aug. 1. — Brig Howley Laxcm?v» Desnieu, from 
Calicul, Mav 7 — a«). 'i, Yathi Pho-uix, Litut. J. 
CndUlc, from Madras, July fo.— <lo. Cbaii.iite, 
James, fioin Port Louis, Juneiiy. — di>. 7. H C. 
ship Warren Hdsiiiigs, Larkins, irom Madras, 
July 31 .— do. H, M. Ship Iplngenia, Reynolds, 
from Mddids, Aug. } — \ugust t, ship Bombay 
Merchant, J. drain, fiom the Isle of France the 
-SOth July, and Madras ilieHihAug. — I*assciigei . 
J. Grierson Lsii. of the Roval Natrj — Ship Man* 
darine,W. Deller, irom Baia\ia isili July —Ame- 
rican ship Hamilton, J. Gieenougli, irom Ports- 
mouth, V America, 1 the 9iJth April. — Ship Mauri- 
tius, J. Greig, put back from sea. 

Jbeparturef. 

Aug. 4.— Regent, Barwick, for England.— Do. 6. 
Caroline, Street, for China. — Helen, Craaford, 
for do.— Do. 7, Barossa, Hawkey, to complete her 
lading for Cliina.— Aug. Brig UolpUni. J. Ro- 

S era, for the Isle of France.— 24. do. Boiiatclle, 
. Jumean, for Bombay. — 2'>. H. M. ship Ipliige- 
nia, J. Reynolds, for Madras ->^7. Brig Jupiier, 
J. Ferguseon* for Port Jackson. 


CALCUTTA BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Baths, 

i«ly 4. The lady of Robert Campbell, Esq. of a 
daugiiter. 

May w. Mrs Saunders, wife of Mr. Saunders, 
meicliaiit, of a son. 

JuneSl. At Cuttack, Mrs, Sonina Slater, ofason. 

30. At bouglah, near Furredpore, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, of a son. 

17. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. Paterson, of 
a daughter. 

Lately, at Dmapore, Mrs. W. Claxton, of twins, 
gtrii. 

June 2d. The lady of John Angus, n«q. of a 
daughter. 

t4. Mrs. Samuel Sweeting, of a daughter. 

Xaitrly, atKuinaul, Uie lady of Capt. Charles 
Wm. Hamilton, 7tli regt- of a daugiiter. 

12. At Kuiiuul, the lad) nf the late Liciii. Sand- 
ford, 2d hat lotli regt. «if a daughter 

July 10. Mis Ut sbuislais, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. Saiiiurl Jones, ot n son. 

4 . Mrs. Staevs, wife of Mr, VVm. Stacey, As- 
sistant in 1 he Military Department, of a sun. 

The lady of C >pt. Puur Turnbull, of a daughter. 

14. Tlie lady nf tlie Rev, A, \V, Taylor, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Ailaliabad, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Fe- 
tberstoiu, of a daughter. 

2d. The lady of Capt. Gilbert, of a son. 

C3. At Dum Dum, t^^dy of Jas. Rabertson, 
JElsq. Siirg. on the l^hgat Establishment, of a 
daughter. 

May 23. At Amuwah, the lady of Major Green, 
H. M. 24ili foot, ofa dauglittr. 

Jnly QJ. At Cii.inderuagore, Mrs. Capt. fi. T. 
Mah^, of a daughter. 

The ladv of James Atkinson, Esq. ofason. 

21. At the house of J D. Verner, Esq. the lady 
of J, Coventry, Esq. of a daughter. 

S5, Mrs. J. R. Douglass, of a -on. 

6. At Rungpure, the lady of Norman Macleod, 
Esq. of advoghier. 

3. At Chunar. the lady of Capt. Jolui SwinttM)* 
of a daugliier. 

June 10. At Cawnpt^re, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Ward, &th Native Cavalry, ol a daughter. 

Afarno^es. 

JiinefiS. At Patna, Juaiiua Carter, Esq. of the H. 
C. Civil Service, to Miss Campbell, eldest daugh- 
ter of Duncan Campbell, Esq. Opium Agent m 
Bebar. 

Jtilir s. At tlie cathedral of St. John, by the 
Bev. Dr. Snepheid, Mr. Tliooaas SmitBs to 
Mias Eliza De Costa. 

Asiatic Journ.-~t^o- 15. 


June 2fi. At the cathedral, by the Rer. Mr. Par- 
sons, Mr. Kd. Stout, manner, to Miss Clarissa 
Man ii<-l. 

20. Mr. Chailes Cornelius, junior, to Miss Cor- 
delia Matilda Lecleic. 

Jul> -I At St'iamnort', by the Rev H, Shepherd, 
Capt.ili! A T. ^ieled\th, 10 Mis. Ein-rson. 

b. Fh the Rev. H. SUeitlierd, Luut. Wogam, of 
H. M 60th legi. to Miss Harriet Sennen. 

.lu!) Mr. T. TrasertoMrs. Harnett Greene. 

3. At the < athedral, ('alciitta, b\ the Rev. Mr, 
Parson, Mr John Harnsim, uf the Pilot Ser- 
vice, to Mi-s Aenes Tibbetts. 

20. At Haugiilpote, Lieut, PttcT Young, Adj. lo 
the 3d bat. l‘2th regt. Nat. Inf. to Maria, eldest 
d'luehUr of l.ieut -Col Littlejohn. 

20. Litut. Ivie Campbell, Adj. of ibe Hill Ran- 
gers, lo Eliza, second daughter of Litut. ■C'ol. 
Liftlejolin. 

At Agra, by the Rev. Mr Evans, Mr. J. C. Mur- 
pliy, Riding'Mastei, ist Cavalry, to Miss .Anne 
Goutdilig. 

July 19. At St. John’s cathedral, by the Rev, H. 

** ' ' ' “ , Capt. 

*' eldest 

■ ■ , ■ ndown 

Fort.lsleol Wiglit, and of tht cou tyof .Meath* 
to Mrs. Ann Smilie, near reUtion of Maj -Gen. 
Sir D. OchteiloT.v, K. G. B, and sisier-iii-law 
of Lieut. .Col Nelly of this establishment. 

June 12. At Agra, Set) -Mq), Mark Buckley, of 
tlie 7th N. Cavalry, to Mrs. .Sydmore. 

Ju'y 13. At St. John’s Catbedtal, John Wilham 
Teinpler, £sq. of the H. C. (’ivii Service. 2d s.vn 
•vf George Templer, Esq. Banker, Fall-Mall, to 
Charlotte, dauglittrot James Wintie, Esq. Fust 
Judge i>f the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Division of Calcutta. 

20. At the house ofRobeil Leslie, Esq. by the 
Rev. Mr. Bryce, Wilham Scott, Esq. Attorney 
at Law, to Cliarloue, eldest daughter uf the 
late Matthew Leslie, £.«q. 

By the Rev. H. Shepherd, William Graham, Esq, 
to Miss Charlotte Knipe. 

11. At Cawnpore, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, Alex. 
Orr, Jun. Esq. to Miss Jeannette Fartier, Sd 
daughter of the laiej. B. Fouler, Esq. 

4. At ihc same place, by the Rev. Mr. Vincent, 
Ensign John Shipp, of the 87th regt. to Miss 
Ann Hriynphrevs. 

June 22. At Madura, by the Rev, Mr. Vaughais, 
Sen. Chaplain, Mr. H. A. Ashton, to Miss Rich-* 
urd&on. 

Ai^. 9. Jolin Frederick Ellerton Esq. of tiie C. 
r. S. to Miss Mouat Keith, eldesi daughter of 
Capt, SirGe-irge Mouat Keith, Bart. R. N. 

May 14. .At Macao, Bartholomew Barretto, Esq- 
of that place, nf the firm of Antonio Loureiico, 
Baretto and Co. to Miss A. Frances Gonsaites 
Pereira, of Macao. 

Deaths. 

June 29. Mrs. John Valente, aged 19 years. 

July 12. Robert Lawson, Esq 

b. Mr. Lewis Smith, aged 30 years and 2 months, 

4* Mr. Antlioay Joao JPSouza, sexton of the old 


Ordnance. 

Jnly'l. At Moorshedabad, after a few dws ill- 
ness, in tlie 17th year 'if her age, Miss Henri- 
etta Brooke, daughter ot Thos. Brooke, Esq. of 
Uiat place. 

9. At the same place, Miss Brooke, daughter of 
Thos. Brooke, Esq. Senior Judge at that place. 

May 29. At CJnttleriroog, Lieut. M . J. Now- 
land, 2d bat. I6th re^t. N. I. 

12. Jaoves Scott, £»q. of the firm of James Scutt 
and Co. 

12. Capt. Wm. Webster, of the country service. 

July 9. On hoard her pinnace, off Slsah-Jehan- 
ore, oil her way to talcutia, for the benefit of 
er health, Mrs. William Gee, of Futteh Gurh. 

3, At Patna, on liis way to Calcutta, Mr. Joseph 
Davidson Pemongton, agtd 21 years. 

Ai^. 17 At Ciiandpaul Ghaut, George Tyler, 
junior, Lsq. aged 30 years. 

14. T. Templeton, Esq. many years a SoLator m 
the Supreme Court at this f^cs dcncy. 

VoL. III. 2 R 
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MADRAS. 

Oil Tuc^'day, the 20tli Au^^ust, about 
elt veil o’clock, his hiyhneSN the Na«ab 
Delawer Juug Bahadar (who resides at 
CUitpore}, accompanied by his eldest sou 
the jS'awab Soaliu Jnng, and his ciaud- 
son, the late Nawab Moslur Junv,’s ^on, 
with a grand reiinuej proceeded from lus 
house to pay a visit of ceremony and re>- 
]>cct to Ills excellency the right honorable 
the Earl of Moiia, at the coierumeiit 
house. When his hichiiess’:!. rariiage 
entcied tne north aiea of the govcrnincnt 
house, he was salutvd by the guard, and 
immediately after Mr. iMolony, acting 
Persian secietary to go\einmenl, and 
three aides-de-camp, descended thegiand 
staircase and proceeded to rective the 
Nawab and his children, and conveved 
them to the pu'cnceof the light hon. 
the govcinor-gincr.'l, wlio advanced from 
his scat some jiacc-j to meet and embrace 
each of them in his tuin, alter uhich 
ceremony hi> lorrKhip diiectcd them to 
he seated near him. His lordship ex- 
pressed Mni'^clf in terms suitalile to the 
occasion, which apiicaicd to be highly 
gratifying to his re>pcctable \ isitois. S<»mc 
time after the Nawab and his childicn 
bad taken tlicir seats, Ids, lordship deco- 
lated t!ie Nauah with a licli turban, 
jewels, and a necklace, oinamentcil wiili 
diamonds, peaiis, &c. and ordmcil the 
intended kliilaur to be laid beloie his 
highness. His Imdship also pic-'cntcd 
him with a fine male elephant, swoid. 
target, and a superb naikee, such as 
eastern noblemen lidc in. When his 
highness the Nawab had received these 
marks of the governor-general’s faiour 
nud esteem, he apfiearcd liighly eraiified ; 
a siniil.ir ten niony w a" oh'^cned on con- 
ferring aiitli tiiibaii, jewch, and nock- 
Ince, oinaiiicnted whli diamonds, and 
pearls, on the Nawab Soulnt .hing, who 
was al&o presented with a khilaut. His 
highness’s giaudson received a pearl tassel 
tvith gold hook to his turband ; after hav- 
ing been honoured by these flattering 
maiks of the itovernor-geneiars fa\our, 
his hidiiits^ signified a desiie to return 
with his ( hildren, w’hich being granted, 
his loidsliip cave Ottur and Pauii to the 
Nawab and ]ii> children. On taking leave 
of the right honorable the govciiior- 
gciieral, his higiiiies.s was handed to the 
superb naikee b\ i^tr. Moloiiy, and sevcial 
aides-de-camp, and immediately returned, 
W’ith hi.s retinue, to his house at Chitpore. 

Sept 10 — On Wednesday last, his 
exccllem y the conimander-in-chicf paid a 
visit of ronmatiil.ition to his highness the 
Nabob of i) eC.it iMtic.atChcpauk Palace, 
and wa'j tece.vcd with the accustomed 
honours. His highness returned the vjxit 
at the Ameer Baug on the following day. 
Tho usual salutes were fired. 


Major-General Pates has presented to 
the bon. Company an elegant and com- 
modious cluipel at Masulipatam, built at 
his sole expenec. We have much plea- 
suieiti recording this act of munificence 
oil the part of an individual, which will 
hand down his name with honcr to i' 
grateful posterity. The co-'t of the build- 
ing amounted to 40,000 pagodas. 

Head Quarters : Chonltrij Plalny 
27th Ans. 1H16. 

O, 0. Bp the Coiumaadi'i -in -Chi /.— 
'I’he Commander-in-Chief advening to a, 
uiistakon idea which appears to exist, 
that Field Oflicers holding Staff Appoint- 
ments, aie entitletl to the ilistinction of 
tw'o Epaulettes with their Staff’ U niforms, 
without lefeu’iu’e to if.c pailuuhir legu- 
lations for miilorms ot this sent, i< 
ed to publish lor general infin ination, the 
uiiiforins established for Staff Dfneers, 
arc intended to mark the situation they 
bold on the Staff, and not tl;e tank which 
they may liave lu the .Vimy. and it is 
thereloie to be undci stood, that no devia- 
tions fioin the ruieslaid down, can be ad- 
mitted, whatever the rank of an Officer 
may be. 

yluit. fi, 18H).--.\ very considerable 
<|uaiitify of rain lias fallen dm imr the last 
week, wliieh has had the most beneficial 
eftVcf. 'Dio weather has hceome delight- 
fully ciiol and pleasant. and the tbermo- 
imterat limes has been as low as seven- 
ty-nine. 

Madras Coliegf\ ^lug. IkKk — M cs«is. 
Rushhy, MaMUi, Cameron, Moulgoinerie, 
Ogilvie, Adamson, and Dro/, have been 
peimittcd to leave the institution, for the 
pUJpo^eof being employed in the public 
sen ice. 

From the Gnvcrnrnrnt Gauttey 

S^pt. 5. IBlfl. 

CIVIL AFPOlNTMRN rS. 

Mr. John Vaughan, Register of the 
Zillah Court at Guiitoar. 

Mr. J. Daizcil, Register of the Zillah 
Court at Bellary. 

MILITARY PROMOTIOX. 

Sept. 12. — The Governor in Connell is 
pleased to appoint Majot -General Thomas 
Browne, to command the Force? in the 
Ceded Disliicts. 

rURLOUCHS TO LLROrE. 

Sept. 12. — Lieutenant W. Hude, of the 
25th Regiment Native Intantiy, is per- 
mitted to proceed to Euiope on furlough, 
tor three years. 

Lieutenant C. H. Gibb, of the 12th 
Regiment Native Infantry, is permitted to 
proceed to Europe, on sick certificate. 
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MADRAS SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
y^rnvals 

July — Dutch ‘shipTwee Vricndtn, P. J. Pieters, 
from Indramavu joth Jiil\ — cargo, cotf. e. — S.tine 
day, Sliiu Venus, R, Uo>id, from Mauritius loih 
ftlay, and SiMir.'.hu\d Mtii J,ily — 13. — s-Jup Jaiiii- 
ma, R Bri'.\n, iioin London l4ili Feb. and Fal- 
mouth 'i-ld Martli — 14. — hng Susanna Barbcia, 

E. S. licidLiidvk, *rom lOih July, raigu, 

rice— pa-'-cng. rs. M.ssrs. P. M Boasoiiel and 
Arons.— Same dav, Rng Maria, R. Deiu’., fr. in 
Samarang inli Julj — Id. — Bng Margaret, Ab- 
dul Laut, fiotn h.iiitain 7ih July — Sam ■ day, — 
Eng Job, iniia Maria, \V. Van Lenueii, fioiii do 
do. — Do. — Scliooner Louisa, Sauii, fr>»ni liidri- 
ma>o 13ili Juiv — Do. Uuich *-hip Amnia C. 
Brandliiht, trom Ain'ter<lam QCiU Nov. — Ai»e, 1. 
H. r. ship W’exfoid, Capl Charles Barnard, from 
London Cotli Feh. — itii. Am ucan Ship Fawn, of 
Bo'ton, fiom Pomhss ihc^nt luK andTimro- 
rnalee the 'Cd inst — Pa'senger, Mr. Kel y, of the 
country -ervice, — Sepi Kih. ^LIlnoller William, 
Capt, CliK k, from Cnitnga Shi Aut. — do- Brig 
Cyclops, Capt. Z. De Egville, from CaUutta 1st 
May and V’lzigapatam 13th Aug — i>th ShipHero, 
Capt. Stephenson, fiom London 4th May and 
Madeira 3d June.— iiih. H. Al. Ship Iphigenu, 
Capt. J Reynolds, from Saugor Ro.rds ofitb Aug. 
— lath. Ship George, Captain iB. M. Arle from 
London 53d April. 

Departures. 

July 13. — H. r. C riictis, Capl. L. A. Rey- 
nolds, from Bornb-iv.— 14 Ship Harriet, S. Mome, 
for Indramavo, caigo cufti.e.— Chinese Jurik Tek- 
shni lo Gi)k'), lor Aitua. — 16 Ship Albiiu.i, U 
WctUerall, for London, caipo, cofRc —Same day. 
Ship Bioiher', R. Stamp, f u I on. 1 >n— passen- 
gers, Ensign V. H. Maucs. H M. 7tfUi Kgi and 
iMr. T Hughv^, A"i-.t.int Mng.-on H. .M. 7sth 
regiment.— Oo H. M. shin Volagc, Capt. j. Dm. 
rv, on a cruize.- H C. C. Nauiiins. Lieut G. 
Hepburn, tor Amnoyna.— Do Poinig«ic>e Bug 
Emily, J Prance, lor Macao— passengers, Me'sis. 

F. A. Lodi, and N. Greiioviua.— 18. America slop 

Oplielta, Hill, for Canton.— Same day. Amen- 
can ship Alexander MausHeIn, 0. Chuirh, for 
New York— cargo sugar, fitc.— S.ime day. Ship 
Venus. H B.mn, for Rango.m. — D .. BrigCliiis- 
tii.a Chari >t'e, 1). Valentva. for Cheri|n>n — D... 
Schooner Dheiken. .1. J. Ovviion, t.n P.ucal.'ii- 
gan.— is^. Ain‘-iic.ui Juno, s. Willnm, l.n 

iJost.in.— J il\ Sstfi Brti< Madia-* I’.u ket, C ipt.on 
Pnulb.ii.toi ilong-il.— i9th Bng \nna C.nh vn* i, 
Capr. P. tei Biihet, foi JVi'n om.dLC — do. «liip 
(bar.i, C ipi VV. (iibson, ti.f ^llm.lll.^.— ilo. Bug 
.•<11.1:1111111. ( '..pt K \d 11115. for 'Pnni onulcc. — .lo. 
H. C. P.icl.e: I'liam.v. Lum J Cnddb . i-.r Ben- 
gii — Ju. •ship Cti iriotte, Ciptain G .Cmi»', li)r 
iJcn-jal. — list H. C. ship Ri gcnl, Cai.t, T Ui.ikv, 
tor Cliin.i.— do. H. sliip^P'irt William, (’apt. 
J. Inni', for Cl'ina. — do Tl. C. ship Warrcii 
Hajtinp:s, C.ipt. T. L.iikms, f*»r Bcng.il. — Ang. I. 
H M, ship Ipliigmia, nil a cuii/.e. — >*. pt 4. Cu.- 
ter Geiiuivda, Capt. E. Davnu. for Colombo — 
Do. Ship Reliance, Capt. M. Pike, toi 'rriiic*'iii.i- 
leo— Do. H. M. Ship Magiciennt’, C.ipt. J. B- Pui- 
vis, foi Triiicoinalee. — H. M. ship Conway, C.rpt. 
Tancock, for Tiincomalec — Sept. lOlli. — Ship 
Aberdeen, Captain Joseph Ftnwi.'*k. for Ma^iili- 
patain and Bengal — I3tli. Ship Prince ot Oi.iiige, 
Captain Tlioma> Silk, fur Bengal. 

Tlie Free Tl aders Thali.i, Mary, Faiinj-, f iince 
Regent and Indus stalled from Calcutta oil ilicli 
homeward voj age on the 28tii August. 

Tlierteit ol Hon. Conipan>’s ships which left 
these Roads on the 27. h ult , had armed at tU--. 
new anclioraijo, hut were unable to pi.iceed lui- 
ther up the riier, in c 01. sequence of the pr.vilenec 
of nonlierly wind- 

Sfpi. 17. — '1 he wh ile of the Indiamen of tlie 
season, fle«i iio.d h i Madras, are now ar.ived. 

The H. I . hip Warren Halting? continued 
her TOVage t'> Bengal «Th Wednesday la'^i. 

The Regent and Foil William sailed in prose- 
cution of their voyage to Penang and China. 

The Elphiiiston'e IS expected to sail for the* same 
destination about Siind i\ next, and theWexloid 
will follow about the end ol the ensutug week. 

The remainder of thi. Indiamen are expected to 
sail (or Bengal in the course ol the week. 

H. M. ship Iphigenia, Captain Reynolds, sailed 
for Bengal on riiursday morning. She conveys 
the treasure, which is ?ery considerable, brought 
out en theMagicieiine, 






«... ...tj V,, wnpaivitto || 

lee, for F.ngland, on tli. 26th ult. 

'liieH. C. slop Larkins Captain Dumbleton, 
was expected t*. s.-il bef.iit .‘^undav. The Private 
ship Giant, a'lOiii ilu sanu* tm e. 

On WeuiitMliy H. M. sir,) Inhigema, Captain 

Rcvimlds, .IK I, or, d III ihe roads. 

olit Jgiin '.iilc ' las- niulii tui T i c 'inilee 
^ yve heal ihat H. M, =hi(, Ic-i,a. Capt. Devon, 
iv hke'^ to call at tins ,n cui he. way down 
the bay. 

On Thui^ilav, the long expeettd free trader 
Georgs C.ipiam Vr’.c an^.'oieJ *11 the Roads. 
She saiicd f.oni L* giami t,ii th: of 

brought a small snip Lett--: P.u ku, enmannnir 
ab'iumfiv-hiur le ter f.ir ili.v i'iosnency Tlie 
following IS a hst of heu Pa-suig rs — Lieu't. -and 
Mrs. yVood, Mrs. B,. Hr gham. Dr. a-id Miss Jor- 
dan, Ml, H.iyand Mi Stiomhnin. 

The i-rederi'ea Maria and Alexander arc still due. 


MADRAS BIRTHS, MVRRIaGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Jill lit.. 

At Rovaporam. the relict of the late Capt. Edward 
Maltoii, of the 13th legl. of N. 1. of adaugbter. 

At St. Thom^, the laJv of Henry Warner Ken- 
sinztoii. Esq. H. C . Civil Service, of a son. 

At the house of Major Showcis, st. Thomas’s 
Mount, the lady of Charles Roberts, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At St. Tlmme, the lady of Lieut. W. O’Reilly, of 
a daught'.i. 

A/arna^ef. 

Gooige Siitclaii, E*q. eidcst son of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Joli.t Sinclair. Bart, to Camilla, second 
d.aiighter .d .Sir Wm. .Manners, Bart, nephtw 
ol the Earl of Dv ‘art. 

I4ih$ept. B_v the R v. Mr. Morgan D.ivis, John 
Si<.()hcn-on. L»j. H M. 22d legt. Light Drag, 
to Mivs Jane daggs 

7th. By the Rev. Mr. Wetiierlierd, Serjeant 
(»e.>rge Wray, »*f H. M. 64tli u‘s;t. t*) .Miss Ca- 
roline Hall, .laughter of ilic late Serjeant Hall^ 
of Fort St. Geoige. 

4th. Ar Kurnool. by Lieut-Col Thompson, Sa- 
muel Hopkinson, 'Corporal in a detachment of 
the 1st bat. Aitillcry, 10 Mrs. Anna Dixon. 

Dctifis. 

Ju'y 'to. At (^antianore, the lady of Lieut, and 
.Adj l.vthln.dfi'- .;ceil 2u vtaiv'ctiid 9 months. 

bc|>t. 7- At 1 ondiclu irv, Mr^. Dc Htrgeon, the 
l.dv of Cipt. N. J. Ue Bcige.m, late oi H. M. 
M ur-ui ivgt. 

pih. \t t wi.ian-ne, thelidyof Major Blair of 
the Aiui!<u. 

A'U 30. .\t »vri!i 2 .'>[-atnni, the lady of Major A. 
Jones oftuc M. N. V. B. 


CHINA. 

Tlie commercial advices receiied from 
Macao, (ar Madr.is, Au<r. 21 j by the Good 
Succc''S, give a tolerable favouiuble repoit 
of the China markets. ()|)iuin had siome- 
what advanced in piice ; and is quoted at 
from one thousand lour hundred and 
twenty to one tliou'^aud tour hundred and 
thirty doli.us. The accounts, by the 
.luliana, which left Macao fourteen days 
betuve the (iood .Success, only gave it 
fiom one thousand thfee hundied and 
eighty to line iIiou^lUbI tour luindrcd and 
twenty dollar^. A small qiiaiitiiy of Tur- 
key oi>inin had been broiuiht lo market, 
which realized from eiglit hundred and 
fifty to nine hundred dollars per pecul. 
Cotton had fallen fiom four to six mace 
since la^t account'^, and is set down at 
one thou-^and thiec hundieil and twelve. 
TuteiiA'-’ue, fifteen talcs per pecul, and 
scarce, i^veee ar a discount ot five pt.T 
cent, 'i’he Company i: wasbeliev-'d wouht 
not open tlieir liea.sury at a lin.lu r ex- 
change than forty-two or f.ri t\-:hvee 
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MAURITIUS. 

On the 10th Sept, the two brothers of 
na[lain, kiticj of Ova, accompanied by two 
of his miursters and several representa- 
tives of the principal nations of the coast 
of Madagascar, were landed from His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tyne, Captain Curran, who 
conveyed them to this island. His Ex- 
cellency the Governor received them un- 
der a salute from the liatteries, and ‘With 
all due honours, at the government house 
as a mardc of the high sense he entertain- 
ed of the confidence witli which Radam, 
the most powerful prince of Madagascar, 
had consigned the heir apparent ot his 
kingdom and his brother to the pr»>tec- 
tiou of the British Government for their 
erlucation: these young princes, Maroiita- 
ftqiie and Rhaovi, are of the age of ten 
‘and eleven years, and from their intelli- 
gence appear capable of acquii mg every 
requisite principle of nioials and religion, 
as well as a knowledge of those arts and 
sciences which must essentially contri- 
bute to the happiness of the people whom 
the eldest is destined to govern. 

An event of this nature has e^er been 
considered as most desirable by tliose pei- 
sons who are best acquainted with tlie 
interests of this colony — as coiitiibuting 
essentially to the safety of the different 
merchants and European inhabitants set- 
tled in Madagascar,— and as assuring that 
friendly comniuuicatioti, on which so 
imicb depends tor the provisioning of 
these colonies. 

It may also be considered as one of the 
primary steps for the advance in civiliza- 
tion of that vast and fertile island, by the 
introduction of European arts and indus- 
try under such powerful protection there. 
-^.MauriHus Gazette, 

Welune much satisfaction In stating 
to the colony, the return of Captain 
Lesage, who arrived on the lO'th Sept, 
after having .succcs'fully accomplislieil 
the object of his mission to the north 
of Madagascar. The murderers of the 
government agent and his assistants at 
Lucquez fled from that part, immediately 
after having committed the crime, and 
have in vain sought an asylum w’ith the 
neighbouring princes.— Ufaichipi, the most 
active author of the assassination, has 
been apprehended, tried by the laws of 
his country and his countrymen, and al- 
though nearly related to some of the sur- 
rounding chiefs has suffered death, and 
been gibbetted on the spot where he com- 
mitted the murder. His two accomplices, 
Semireci and C<TSar are still fugitives— the 
wliO'e of the country is in pursuit of them, 
and pledge to do equal justice on them 
when appiehended. 

Tlie station of Lucquez ha5« been resum- 
ed bv the agent, who is now in firm alli- 
aticc'with all the native princes. —His in- 
fluence has been so creat as to prevent 
li.e naval annual attack u[>o!i Anjuan and 


the Comoro’s, to obtain a pledge for the 
definitive relinquishment of that predato- 
ry warfare. The territory surrounding 
Lucquez, and numerous herds of the fin- 
est cattle, have been guaranteed to the 
agent by all the Princes of the North — the 
first ill right of the ancient purchase, the 
latter, agreeably to their customs, as an 
atonement for the crime which w’as com- 
mitted there . — Mauritius Gazette. 

We have with the deepest concern to 
intimate the occurrence of a most deplo- 
rable conflagration at Port Louis, on the 
25tli and 26th of September last. We 
hat'e not been able to discover in tin? 
Mauritius Gazette any account of its 
origin, its progress, or extent ; but from 
the proclamation of His Excellency R. T* 
Farquhar, bl^q. the Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief, it would appear to have 
taken a most melancholy range, and to 
have happened at the most critical and in- 
coiivenietft season. Shelters in cabins 
and boats, with old clothes, were adver- 
tised for the sufferers the next day. We 
make an extract from the proclamation of 
the 1st of October. 

“ Whereas the late extensive conflagra- 
tion reduced to ashes the chief part of this 
city — that part inhabited by the most 
crowded population, containing the great- 
est part of the commercial property and 
riche«, and especially llie mass of provi- 
sions and meichandize destined for the 
consumption of the inhabitants, together 
with the waichouses, stores, yards, and 
shops, in whicli those articles were daily 
sold, wholesale and r'ctail, therchj cutting 
off, at the .source, whatever gives support 
and activity to the existence and to the 
interior and exterior commerce of this 
i.sland. 

“ And whereas, in consequence, a great 
number of families hitherto in affluence 
and in independent circumstances, the 
rc.sult of their iiidusti’y and economy du- 
ring a long residence in this colony, are 
tlius reduced to extreme indigence, and 
left without a home. 

‘^And whereas in thislisland, which is ex- 
clusively commercial, and where the pro- 
perties and interests of all individuals are 
necessarily interwoven, it is indispensable 
to take the most expeditious and effica - 
cious means to prevent the total ruin of 
puldic credit, both at home and abroad, 
general bankruptcy, and all its concomi- 
tant miseric'^. 

“ And whereas the distance at which tlris 
island is situated from the mother coun- 
try and the surrounding governments, 
throws every hope of resource to an in- 
definite distance, and obliges us in this 
moment of ur^nt necessity to depend 
solely on ourselves : — Considering the ex- 
perience of former calamitous junctures in 
thc^e islands, the near approach of the 
hurricane season, the imfaTOurable moa- 
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soon already set in, and almost the wholg 
crop of Madagascar warehoused in this 
island being destroyed by the flames. 

And whereas the total failure of the 
public revenue of this colony, both from 
the destruction of the great source of in- 
ternal taxation, and the restrictions of 
commerce, would throw tlie whole ex- 
pense of the adminstration upon the 
mother country. 

^^And whei eas it appears that the greatest 
part of those evils may be averted, or as- 
suaged, by adopting such extraoidinaiy 
measures as the extraordinary and imperi- 
ous nature of the conjuncture indispensa- 
bly requires — by acceding to the universal 
and anxious desire of the inhabitants, to 
remove, until the pleasure of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent shall be 
known, every possible restriction upon 
their industry ; the restrictions of the 
18th May, upon this island, are suspended 
for the present.” 

Proclamation of the 26tli September 
(the morning after the Are) ordains, that 
all Judiciary and extrajudiciary proceed- 
ings should he suspended, even those of 
promoting influence. 

Proclaraatinn of 28th September decrees 
that, “ From the 1st of October next to 
the 31st December following, no prosecu- 
tion shall take place, nor any sentence or 
Judgment be pronounced for the payment 
of any note of hand, negociabie bill, bond, 
or any act of eugagemetit whatsoever 
whicii may be already expired, or may 
expire hereafter j and no judical formali- 
ties, protests, or other measures taken by 
creditors or bearers of such notes of hand*, 
negociabie hills, or other acts, shall be 
nece^'-saiy to preserve all their rights and 
privileges, both towards the drawers and 
those who are bound with them, and to- 
wards all debtors or bund, securities, and 
endorsers. 

Proclamation of the 9th October directs, 
that none of the persons educated at the 
Colonial College, shall be removed for 
want of pecuniary means of payment for 
their education. 

The proclamation of the 23d October 
appoints a Special Committee to ascertain 
amount of loss and damage. These gen- 
tlemen are, Major Barry, Ihesident, Cap- 
tain Dick, Tiieodore Hook, h^q. SirUoht. 
Barclay, Bart. M. Virieux, Proc. Gtii. M. 
Maure, Agent-de-Cliantte, M. Saulnier, 
Negt. M. Amic, Nei^t. M. Laurent Barbe, 
Negt. M. D’UnienviHe, Secretaire de ia 
Commission. 

We leam, by private intelligence from 
France, some further particuiai's. It is 
stated, tliat 560 houses were burnt, and 
that the loss was estimated at tliiity mil- 
lions of fiaucs. 


JAVA. 

We are happy to he enabled to publish 
the following official account of the -de- 
feat of the Rajah of Boni, on the 
July. 

Batavia^ July 3(/. — The honourable 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following dis- 
patch from Major Dalton, Resident and 
Commandant at Macassar, be published 
iiiorders. 

To Major Nixon, Act. Dept-Adjt. -Gene- 
ral, Java. 

Sir— I have the honour to state to you, 
for the information of the commander of 
the forces, that we yesterday attacked apd 
carried by assault the entrenched position 
of the enemy at the fort of the Baiianffan 
Pass, 

Our force for the attack consisted of 
Bengal artillery-men sufficient for a bri- 
gade of guns,— three hundred and fosty.of 
the hon. Company’s European regiment, 
and 4th volunteer battalion — about fifty 
seamen and marines from the cruizers on 
this station. 

On the / ill, in the afternoon, we moved 
to our advanced post, two miles distant 
from the enemy’s position ; this intxench- 
ment was veiy strong and planned with 
great skill, forming a chain of redoubts 
which described an area of adrcle, with 
salient and ruuteriug angles to an extend- 
ed line of about 600 'paces, appnyed ou 
each flank by rocks, which are high, near- 
ly perpendicular, and containing caverns 
which answered as places of refuge against 
our flic; one of tlie caverns in a principal 
redoubt seivcJ as a magazine, and a fort 
or ca'-emate capable of containing about 
a tlious;uid men. Tlli^ icdoubt, with the 
one on it^ right, formed the key of the 
position, being within the distance of a 
few hmidied yards of the point, when in 
going through the pass the defile is very 
narrow. 

For attack the troops were formed into 
two columns, and a reserve commanded 
by Captain Wood and Lieut. Davison, of 
the Bengal European regiment; a detach- 
ment with a small howitzer, under the 
command of Capt. Rawlins, 4th bat- 
talion, was sent to the enemy’s left to en- 
deavour to turn his position, and another 
party under Lieut. Watson, European re- 
giment, was sent to his right, to drive Uiein 
troni thestraggling rocks, and at all events 
to push him into the range ot five from 
our battery, this consisted of two iron 18 
pounders, and two medium howitzers ; 
we had a 6 pounder disposable. The 
battery opened a little after six in the 
morning, and- although extremely well 
served, the positions appeared to be too 
extensive and well constructed to receive 
from our guns any quick aud decided im- 
pression ; the enemy was supposed to bo 
about two thousand strong, he had not any 
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large gims, but musketry and swivels in 
abundance. 

'file attack on the enemy's left, after the 
roost spirited and perseveiing exertion, 
was checked by obstacles which were not 
to be surmounted. 

'fliat on his right had obtained some 
partial success, and which I endea- 
voured with a reinforcement immediately 
to improve ; it was led on with prompti- 
tude and effect by Lieut. Ashe, assisted by 
Lieut. Coding. We now completely suc- 
ceeded in turning tlic position of the 
enemy, and obtaining the command of the 
pass from whence he withdrew his sup* 
plies ; but at the moment of this success 
the officers of the party were unfortunate 
ly w'ounded, the men were drawn off and 
screened from the fire of the ledoubts, 
but at the same time enabled to keep a fire 
on them; we got asix poundernp, which 
lired occa-sioiiatly ; the battery continued 
To play, but t!ie enemy still appeared leso- 
lute, nor did he waver till about four in 
the afternoon ; it was instantly perceived, • 
the assault in the most intrepid manner 
followed, and the two principal rcdoulus 
•were in a few seconds in our posses- 
sion. 

The enemy's chieftain, Datoo Cheeta, 
resisted to the last, and is reported to 
have been killed in the assault ; the royal 
flaeof Boniwas found by his side. 

After carrying the jtrincipal redoubts we 
experienced no further irsi.staiice ; the 
enemy fled in most directions, and in a 
close intricate country was immediately 
concealed from our view. The loss of the 
enemy was considerable. 

I have sincerely to lament that our loss 
la men is severe ; but when the nature of 
tlie attack is considered, and the olisiinaie 
defence made by the enemy, our loss in 
Bumbers may be deemed perhaps mode- 
rate. 

I request to submit to the Comniamirr 
of the forces the long ami numerous sci- 
vices on this island of Lieut. Farrington, 
of the Bengal artillery. 

For the present achievement I am en- 
tirely indebted to the cordial assistance of 
tlie officers and men in the performance oi 
my duty, and the determined bravery with 
which they completed its intent. 

Captain Eat\\ell, and his first officer 
Lieut. Gry, with their usual zeal and ala- 
crity ably as'>istcd on the occasion. 

To Cajitain Woo«l I am indebted for his 
ad; ice ; and to Lieut. Bolsfou, Fort Adju- 
Tart, and to Lieut Biook Wt’tson, Acting 
Field-Quarter Master, for their alacrity 
aiid intelligence during the action. 

Exclusively of the valuable services of 
Captain Rawlins in the fields I am under 
great oliljgatiou'i to him for the correetiu- 
formaiidii he obtained forme rc.^pecting 
the enemy. 


With sentiments of the strongest feel- 
ing, I have also to report the very atten- 
tive and humane treatment tow’ards the 
wounded of Mr. Assistant Smgeon Law- 
son and Patteison : amongst the wounded 
there are only two or three bad cases ; 
the greatest number of the wounded offi- 
cers and men will in the course of a short 
time be sufficiently well to return to their 
duty. 

The enemy ought now to be convinced, 
however supeiior in immhers he may be, 
that neither in the open field nor within 
the strongest entrenchments lie can with- 
sfaiid the firmness and enterprise of Bri- 
tish troops. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
enclosed a return of thekilled and wound- 
ed of the detachment engaged on the Bth 
instant. 

I have the honor to he. Sir, 
Vour obedient servant, 

1). H. Daltos', Major, 
Commandant. 

Fori June 9, 1816. 

The return of killed and wounded at 
the attack on the enemy's benting, on the 
8th of June, 1816, states, eleven killed, 
and sixty-three wounded, of whom eight 
are since dead. Officers 
Lieiuenant S. Watson, Adjutant European 
Kcgiiuent, slightly. Lunitenant B. Ashe, 
Euiopean Regiment, seiercly. Lieutenant 
J. Coding, ditto ditto. 

August 1 had been fixed upon for the 
transfer of Java and its (lepeiideneics t(» 
the Dutch authorities. 'I he honoinable 
Company’s cruizer Nautilus, had conveyed 
instructions to Lieutenant Governor Ken- 
dall, which occasioned this immediate 
cession. Eight free traders, wliich were 
Iving in Batavia loads, had been taken up 
to convey the civil and military autliori- 
ties, together with the tioop^, to Bengal. 
Part of the European Regiment has al- 
ready reached Calcutta in the Mandaniie. 

The Dutch troops in Cornelis are re- 
ported to be very unhealthy. 

The Moluccas, it is said, are to remain 
for some time in our possession,, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch not having suffi- 
cient troops for their protection. 

Great damage had been done to the 
spice plantations at Ainbojna by a tre- 
mendous storm. 

We are soiry to find that the sliip 
Creole, belong to Calcutta, had been lost 
on the island of GUion. The captain and 
crew were saved. 

The honourable Company’s ship Eu- 
rope, it appears, got on shore in going to 
Batavia, and was to pioceed to Calcutta 
to be repaired. The Surrey was on the 
eve of sailmg for Europe. 
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ST. HELENA. 

An officer of the Orontes, recently arrived 
fiom St. Helena, has addressed a letter 
to the Editor of the Hampshire Tele- 
graph, from which the following is an 
extract: — 

“ 'file dispatches brought by this ship 
from Sir Hudson Lowe must have disco- 
vered to our government something like a 
new era in the life of Huouaparte. When 
Sir Hudson took the commaud at the is- 
land, Buonaparte gave himself many airs ; 
one was — he refused to see any visitors ; 
another — he would not take any out-door 
exercise. It would appear, that, as he 
could not obtain the smallest relaxation 
of the regulations establislied for his safe- 
ty, he hipeby intended to render them 
practically inoperative. Pul•^^uing this 
course, the want of exercise in the open 
air became a powerful auxiliary to his 
perturbed state ot mind in sapping tlie 
foundation of his health : so tltar now his 
body discovers strong symptom'* of weak- 
ness and emaciation, and his mind of sullen 
despair. He does nothing with regularity 
that depends upon himself; he will dine, 
in the course of a week, at almost ever/ 
hour of the day and night— from twelve 
at noon until midnight. He is necessitat- 
ed, the moment he lises in t!ie morning, 
to go into a warm bath, and there stay 
until he feeH his .'‘luggi^h lanctions invi* 
gorated — the failure of winch would 
quickly tliioatcii his life. 'rh>-so new, 
cheerless, and iiiisocud inannci us may 
1)0 easih iinagiacd, have piodnccd in his 
followers Mi.ik’tlhija: like a di'‘taste for 
the Company of a l)ain>heil Kmpoiov.— 
Las Cases lia'>,m(lec(!, [d.nnly m mifested a 
tLefection. — It isexpoeted that he is playing 
the game of a uenuiiie Fienclimau of tlie 
Bonapaitean schooL Soon after Bona- 
parte arrived there, Las Cases commenced, 
as is known, cm[)loymeut in collecting 
inatciials for wiilmg the life of his mas- 
ter; and that lie might, in his work, re- 
present c\ery circumstance in the most 
imposing light, and give pi oper colouring 
to his impute d tauUs, under the ‘•emblance 
of a hiirh wi ought feeling ot Iwmuur for 
liis lii^torical fame, liewiung horn Boiia- 
paite even what was the secret spTmg of 
all thepiincipal actions of his devious and 
active life. Buonaparte, it is said ])\ all, 
never unbosomed himself so irceh to any 
jfcrson before. This gieatmassof docu- 
ments Las Cases took .iway with him to 
the Cape of Good Hope, troni whence he 
hopes, in a few months, to come to Eng- 
land, and publish the work. He former- 
ly resided several years in England, tind 


kept an academy. He is a clever, artfal 
man; his son, who lias accompanied him, 
is likewi>e remarkably shrewd and intel- 
ligent. As he was embarking from St. 
Helena, Gen. Bertrand came down to him 
fiom Longwood, with a message from 
Bonaparte, demanding the sum of ;g60(M) 
which Bertrand ^ald lie had promised the 
Emperor, as they still call him.— Las 
Cases remonstiatetl, saying, it was all the 
money be had in the world ; but he at 
length complied. 'I’heie is a mystery in 
this circumstance which time must eluci- 
date. Bonaparte is so fully persuaded of 
the impossibility of his ever making his 
escape from St. Helena, that he has been 
heard in gusts of passion to express him- 
self to iliis effect to Bertrand. Three of 
hi'! domestics came to England in this 
ship, on their w'ay to France ; one of them 
w'as his principal valet: they left him on 
account of his diminished allowance ren- 
deiing economy necessaiy. I’oniatovvski 
(the Pole) has solicited peimission to go 
to America : he turn^ out to be merely an 
adventurer. Thong i he has been always 
called either colonel or captain, lie has 
no right whatever to any military rank. 
Bonaparte disowmed any particular know- 
ledge of him from the coininencement : 
both when he was sent to the C.ipe, and 
when he took him from that place to St. 
Helena, the question was asked of Bona-, 
parte and Iiis suite of what rank he was, 
tint he might be suitably treated ; but 
ih«' leph w’U' — “ lie IS a poor de\il of a 
kllo.v; if it will do him any good, call 
him captain, but be h[i< no m'»l^i right to 
it tiian (In'* >ervaut” — turning to one of 
B'ciapartc's dome^tic^. It appears that 
Foi...uo\v>ki*a legimcutal coats, of which 
be has variety enough for any military 
beau, are the only credentials he possesses 
of his high rank. 

PERSIAN GULF. 

Discovery of Ei^ht Isltinds. 

(Concluded frompm^c 203.^ 

Daltiiff island , — South westerly direc- 
tion from Arzenie in latitude 24* 36' N. 
longiriido per chronometer 52'^ 24' E. bear- 
ing S W. I vS . 4 leagues , appeal s rather high ; 
darker colour than the former island ; has 
to the uortlnvard a round hill, liolow which 
the houndaik i.< bhitf but not high ; the 
northern CTtremity terminates in a low 
saml, off which a ^hoa! extcmls nearly two 
miles, andouglitnot to be appioachcd un- 
der 7 fathoms, U' the mcrfalls are sud- 
den; to the south eastuard tlic island 
is nearly of an equal height, two or three 
liumnnx^ks above a very low sandy point 
from north to south, and is about 6 miles 
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in length, beyond which the pilot informed 
ine a shoal extends to a considerable dis- 
taiice ; and it is recommended not to go to 
the southward of this island, as the 
overfalls are suduen and several small is- 
lands and sand-banks extend from the 
Main which is said to be very low and 
distant twenty miles to the southward of 
this island. 

The channel between Arzenie and 
Dcdmy is perfectly clear of shoals, but the 
overfalls are sudden from 15 to 21 and 
12 to 7 fathoms, fine coral sand. 

Seer Beni Yass Island . — South easterly 
direction from Dalmy, in latitude 24® 34' 
N. longitude per chronometer 52® 40'E. 
bearing S. E. by S. 5 leagues, rather high 
in the centre and very rugged appearance 
terminating to the north western extre- 
mity in a low sandy point, apparently 7 or 
B miles in length. 

The pilot informed me the point nearly 
joins the main land leaving a narrow chan- 
nel only narfgable for small pearl boats. 
The whole coast to the westward, being 
very low, off which there are seveial small 
islands and they are considered dangerous 
to approach. The channel between Arze- 
nie and Seer Beni Yass is deemed safe by 
the pilot. 

Danie Nortli westerly direc- 

tion from Dalmy in latitude 25<’ I ^ N. lon- 
gitude per chronometer 52<' 20' E. is very 
low nearly on a level with the sea, about 
2 miles in length and very narrow, the 
colour of the sand so nearly resembles the 
horizon in hazy weather, that great cau- 
tion and a good look out are requisite when 
approaching it. 

Sherarou Island . — To the nortli westerly 
direction of Danie in latitude 25® 13^ N. 


high in the centre gradually decreasing at 
each extremity ; no trees and no appear- 
ance of v^etation ; the water deep close- 
too. 

The above described islands appear 
formed of the same metallic substance as 
the Islands of Polior, the Tombs, &c. &c, 
off the Persian side of the Gulf, of a 
brownish colour, their base being formed 
of coral. They are said not to produce 
any good fresh water, but by digging wells, 
I have every reason to im^ine from the 
appearance of the soil and what I witness- 
ed on the island of Arzenie, the rain hav- 
ing formed high banks by the rapidity of 
its torrents, good water might be procured. 
1 do not imagine any of these islands are 
equal to much cultivation without the aid 
of considerable industry, but their situa- 
tion appears particularly convenient, aa 
they are placed nearly in the centre of a 
very extensive pearl fishery on wnich the 
finest pearls in the world are produced, 
the season for the fishery from April to 
September; the extent of the bank is 
200 miles in length. East and West and 
North and South 70 miles. 

The exact position of these islands I 
am afraid will not be found quite accurate 
as tfieir positions are stated merely frojpa 
cross bearings and the strongly heated at- 
mosphere had considerably affected the 
rate of my chronometer ; and the sun and 
moon not being within distance together, 
with occasionally hazy weather, caused 
some difficulty to be surmounted with re- 
spect to judging of the imaginary distance 
offshore, but 1 hope their situations are 
sufficiently accurate to render the stran- 
gers to this hide of the Gulf some assist- 
ance in navigating their vessels. 


longitude per chronometer 52^ 18' E. hear- 
ing N. N. W. 12 miles, appears low with 
two small huininocks on each extremity 
and off the northern point at half a mile 
a small rock projects above water, and a 
few sm^ler rocks off some white sandy 
bays at the foot of the hummocks, wliich 
ap^ar formed of dark metallic substance: 
the island is n.irrow and aliout 3 or 4 
miles hi length in a north western direc- 
tion from this isle, the coast ought to be 
approached with care as it is very low but 
•aid to be clear of slroals. 

The channel between Danie and She- 
rarou is clear of shoals, but the overfalls 
arc rather suddai ; but we had not less than 
.Tj fathoms, saod and a mixture of white 
coral. 

Hatrlool Island , — North easterly direc- 
tkw of Sheiarou in latitude 25®4l'N. 
ioogitude per chronometer 52« 23'E. bear- 
ing N. N. W. distance 10 raile-s, appear® 


Dauss 

Jararoaiu 

Arzenie 

Dalmy 

Seer Beni 
Yass 

Danie 

Sherarow 

Hawlool 


/Lat. 25® 10' N. 

\ Long, per chro. 52® 45' E* 
/Lat. 25“ 8’ N. 

\Long. per chro. 52® 55'- 
fLat. 24® 56' N. 

^ Long, per chro. 52® 33' Va- 
t nation, 
f Lat. 24® 56' N* 

< Long per chro. 52® 42' July 
t 13th4'"47'W, 

fLat. 24«34' N. 

< Long, per chro. 52® 40 'July 
t l4th4»39'W. 

rut. 25® I'N. 

< Long, per chro. .52® 20 'July 
L 15th 3® 59' W. 

/Lat. 52® 13' N. 

LLong per. chro. 52? 18’- 
/Lat. 25»4r N. 

\ Long, per chro. 52® 23'* 

J. 4* MAUDE, Oaptaio- 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Another dreadful Massacre hn theNatiues 
of the Marquesas IslarAs. 

{From the Sydney Gaiettey Non. 8, 

By the Govenior Macquarrieare arrived. 
Captain Fowler, and part of the crew of 
the Indian brig Matilda, which sailed from 
this colony in August, 1813, bound on a 
voyage to tlie Derwent and Eastern Is- 
lands, and fioiu thence to China; but was 
cut off and plundered, on the night of the 
10th of April last, while lying at anchor 
in Duff’s Bay, at the island ot Rooapoah, 
one of the Marquesas, on a saiidal-wood 
voyage. Fhe ot the crew (Poomooioo 
men) had previously deserted, and join- 
ing with some of the Rooapoah natives, 
took the opportunity of a dark night, and 
the wind blowing fresh right on the land, 
to cut the vessel adrift; by which means 
she drove ashore, through a heavy suif, 
and was soon bilged and tilled with water. 
When the cannibal natives saw that it 
n-as impracticable to get tlie vessel afloat, 
they concui led universally in the design 
of putting tlie whole of her crew to death ; 
which aiijiears to lia\-t‘ be<*n a constant 
practice among the different natives to- 
waids one another, when their canoes 
happen to fall upon a strange shore, 
through stress of weather, or fiom any 
other accident. , 

Capt. Fowler had formed an intimacy 
with tlieii chief, or king, Nooahetu, 
who presided at the horrible tiibunal that 
had devoted the unfortunate mariners to 
instant slaughter. He withheld hi" assent 
to tlie murder; but had no liesitation in 
jiermitting the plunder ot the vessel. 
The crew were iiiloimed, by such expres- 
sions as lliey could understand, a.s well as 
by gesticulations lliat accompaiiied tlieir 
vehement debate on the occasion, that 
their lives were dependent on the issue ; 
the good chief was opposed by many other 
chiefs, who, though somewhat inferior 
in rank, were very far superior in num- 
ber, supported by the common usages of 
the island, from which the exiiibition of 
clemency appeared an insufferable devia- 
tion. He was seated, with bis son by 
his side, on a mat in his own dwelling ; 
he had been called to the suprem;icy of 
the island by the general wish of the peo- 
ple, as it was not an liereditary right 
but an elective dignity. His people pres- 
sed their solicitations earnestly, and at 
length peremptorily demanded Iii.s assent 
to the sacrifice, which he for a length of 
time opposed by the force of words, 
which not seeming likely to prevail, he 
adopted a method which silenced the 
whole in an instant, and saved the lives 
of Captain Fowler and his crew. Finding 
Uiat all his expostulations were defeated 
upon the principle of undeviating custom, 
he deliberately took up two ropes that 
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were neai liim, and fixing one round tlie 
neck of his son, and the other round his 
own, called to the chief next in com- 
mand, who immediately approached him. 
His conference was slioit and decisive; 
he fir>t pointed to the cord tliat encircled 
the neck of hi> son, and then to the 
other, which he had entwined lound his 
own. 'i'hese stranger^ are doomed to 
death,” said he, “ by my chiefs mid my 
people, and it is not fit that I, who am 
their King, should live to sec so vile a 
deed perpetrated. Let my child and my- 
self be strangled before it is performed : 
and then it never will be said that we 
sanctioned, even witii oui eye-sight, the 
destruction of these unoffending people.” 

The imignanimity of such a conduct 
could not do les.s ilian produce, even in 
tlie mind ot the unenlightened savage, a 
paroxy'.m of surprise, mingled with a 
sentiment of admiration, in which the 
untauglit man may possibly excel his 
fellow-cuature whose conceptions are 
moulded by tenet> calculated to guard him 
Iroin the extiemes of jnissiou. For a 
moment llie people looked wildly upon 
their King, whose person they adored, 
because that Ins principles weie good 
and his goveinmeiit just and mild. 1 hey 
saw the obedient chief, to whom the 
order of strangulation had been imparted, 
staring with horror and amazement at 
the change which a few moments had 
produced; the mandate, which had pro- 
ceeded from the King’s own lips, must be 
obeyed; and commanded to perform the 
dreadtui office, lie pioceedeil to obey — 
when a sudden shout from the multitude 
awed him to forbeaiauce. “ The King! 
the King!” from eveiy lip burst forth — 
“ What ! kill the King ! No, no, let all the 
«ti augers live — no man shall kill the 
King !” Thus were their lives presented, 
and the vessel plundered of every thing 
on board her. 

Tlie floor of the Gieenwich, w’hich was 
burnt at Nooaheva, still remains, and is 
dry at low water. All her iron and cop- 
per have been taken out by the natives, 
who have a thorough knowledge of the 
use of these materials. That they are 
cannibals is well ascertained. They form 
distinct factions, and make war upon the 
ruling chief ; the rebels are denominated 
the Typees, and the opposite parlies are 
horribly sanguinary tow'ards each. Six 
of the adverse party were killed and 
devoured by the lebels while Captain 
Fowler was among them, and the follow- 
ing detestable circumstance occurred on 
the occasion : — A native man belonging 
to Port Anna Maria, who w’as not tat- 
tooed, and in consequence prohibited 
fiom the eating of human flesh on pain 
of death, impatient of the restraint, fell 
upon one of the murdered bodies, and 
darting his teeth into it in all the madness 
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of a voracloufl fury, exhaled the crimson 
moisture, which had not yet coagulated. 

The chief of Port Anna Maria, who 
is very friendly to Europeans, is named 
Ke-atta-nooe ; the first part of the name 
implying the o ^trigger of a canoe, and 
and the latter signikying great. The dress 
of the men consists merely of a wrapper 
about the waist ; the women are covered 
from the shoulders downwards to the 
ancles, and are generally fairer than the 
Taheitau women. The chiefs have no 
distinguishing mark or oraament, but in 
the mode of wearing their hair; which 
the common orders wear tied up in a 
large knot on each side of tiie head, a 
stripe of which, extending from the 
forehead to the hollow of the neck, is 
kept shorn, which practice the chiefs do 
not adopt. Captain ‘Fowler supposes the 
worms to be more prevalent and destructive 
to ships’ bottoms there than he ha.s any 
where witnessed : and to this cause attri- 
butes the (aution of the natives in <lraw- 
ing up their largest canoes, some of 
which contain from 80 to 100 warriors. 
They are anxious after every kind of pro- 
perty carried among them for barter, 
and this is supposed their chief induce- 
ment for attacking vessels, when tliey 
can do so with a probability of accom- 
plishing their object. Tlie) have no know- 
ledge of the use of muskets, and have 
none among them except a few at Port 
Anna Maiia. A gentleman, at this time 
ill Sydney, who resided auiong them 
about 15 years ago, in a missionary capa* 
city, describes them as a people constant- 
ly employing their thoughts on plunder, 
and devising schemes for taking advantage 
of strangers. Their population is very 
numerous ; which he remarked to some 
of them, to whom he gave a description 
of Otaheite ; observing, at the same time, 
that its inhabitants were less nutnerous, — 
“ Cannot we go and take them ? what 
is to hinder us?” was immediately de- 
manded. This anecdote we notice as a 
specimen of their natural inclination to 
hostility, in which all accounts respecting 
them correspond. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, February ai, 1817. 

CoUon.— The sales since our last are limited, 
owing to the decline in the prices of tlie country 
markets ; the purchases here aie limited to a few 
£ast*India descriptions, at various prices . small 
parcelsof Pernams at2s id; BahtasSs; Surinams 
Ss a 2s !d. — The East-India Company have de- 
clared for sale, 7th pioximo, above 5, MX) bales 
Bengais, and ihe general opinion is, that the 
quantity will be increased to nearly 8,000 bags. 

Sugar.^ln foreign Sugars there has been little 
business effected, though the enquiries after them 
hare been considerable.— The East-Iudia Com- 
pany last week brought forward iO, iH bags, The 


following were the prices— Bengal good white sOs 
« Msj middling 42s 6d a 46s j ordinary brown 
32s a S9s 6d , Java brown 368 6d a 39s 6d ; yellow 
4lsa44s6d; Bourbon brown 38$ a 38$ 6J; soft 
34s ud. 

The holders of Weat-India Coffee look 
with confidence to a revival in the demand, and 
the advance of the puces yesterday at the India 
House holds out the probability of the immediate 
revival of the market. On Friday tlie Company 
brought forward above 24,000 bigs, about 10,000 
were sold on that day, at the following prices, 
—Yellow Chenbon 'os a 76s; PaK- Chenbon 70s 6d 
a 728; Brown and pale damaged 62s 6d a 7ls, 
Mocha ordinary 90$ 6d a lois $ good I09s 6d a \ I8s 
6d ; damaged 93s a 96s. At the adjourned sale on 
Monday the following prices were realized — Che- 
ribon 738 6d a 76s 6d, and 72s a 73s; being an 
advanec of is a 2s on the citrrencv of Friday. 
Bourbon 72s a Tls; the Java withdrawn 803 a 83s. 

Spicet— The prices of Cinnamon have advanced. 
The Ginger sold by thoEirt-lndia Company also 
commands a small premium — Pep)>er remains 
steady. Company’s old 7d.— Other Spices are to 
be purchased at nearly the sale prices. This 
forenoon, 393 bags Pimento by public sale, the 
sound went off at 7d a 8d. 

Salpetre. -.-By public sale, 2,661 bags, 57s a 
37^ ed. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRTHS, 

Fsom the London Gazette of Jnn. 28. 

St. Jameses Pulace, Jun. 27 —Her Rojal H.ghness 
the Duchess oi Cumberland was this day de- 
livered oi a slid born temaie child. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and several Lords ol His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, were iiresent. 


In Wimpole street, the lady of the Right Hon. 

Lord Bndport, ot a daugliier, ' 

At Saliofi Hail, North Britain, the Right Hon, 
Lady E. Balfour, of a daughter. 

At Powerscourt House, Cheltenham, theladyof 
Sir H. Hnskyns, Bart, of Harew Hid House, m 
the county of Hereford, of a son. 

At the East-li‘dia House, on ihe 23d of January, 
the lady of J. Dart, E-.q, of a son. 

Id Aug. last, atTopsham. m Devon, theladyof 
the late Capt. A. B. Hughes, of the Madras 
N. 1. of a dauglitcr. 

In York-piace, Poitinan-squaie, the wife of J. 

Hume, Esq, of a daugtiter. 

At Kemsey Lodge. Worcester, the lady of Maj,* 
Geu. Sii H, H. Sheaffe, Matt, nf a daughter. 

At Eaishain Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs.Meade^ 
lady of Lieut. -Geu Meade, ot a daughter. 

In Welbeck-street, Cavendish square, Mrs. Bur- 
don, wife of W. Buidon, Esq. ofason. 

At the Rookerv. Dedham, tne lady of W. B. 

Goodrich, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Seabam, in the county of Durham, the lady 
of H. Tower, Esq. of a daughter. 

Ai Elysium. Waterlord, the lady of J. Alcock, 
Esq. treasurei of that city, of a son. 

The wife of Major Chambers, of the 4l5t reg. of 
a daughter. 

The lady of Dr. Darwin, of Lichfield, of a daugh- 
ter. 

The lady of G. Mcyneil, Ejq. of Langley, Derby- 
shire, of a daughter. 

The lady of T. Cholmondeley, Esq. of Vale Roy- 
al, Cheshire, of a sod, 

in North-street, We»tminter, Mrs. Power, wife 
of D. Power, Esq. of a son. 

At her father’s house, in Harley.street, the lady 
of Capt. Beaufort, R. N. ofason. 

At Dunherrin Glebe, King’s County, the lady of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Oonfeitt of aeon. 
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In New Norfolk-street, Park-lanp, the lady of A, 
\V. Roharts, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Culeliill, in Kent, the seat of H, DarelU Esq, 
the ladv if E. Darel!, E^q, of a son and heir. 

At Edinburyb. the lady ot G, M. Grant, Esq. 
M. P. of a d.duyhter. 

MARRIED. 

Feb. Qo. — At the New Church, Marylebone. T. 

S. Raffles, Esq. late Deputy Governor of the 
Island of .IdVT, toMissS Hull, eldest daugh- 
ter of J, W. Hull, Esq. late of Great Baddow, 
Essex, 

By special license, at the Earl of Beauchamp’s, in 
VVoicestershire. bv the Rev. R. PynJar, the 
Earl of Longford, to Lady G. Ljgon, dai ghter 
of the Ute and sister of the present Earl of 
Beauchamp. 

At Kilmnirav ('hnrfU. Limerick, hv the Rev, I, 
jugram, N Smith, Esq. Colonel hi the Ben- 
gal Miluarv Esidblis)nn<-iit, to Miss £ Dodd, 
of Richmond Place. 

At Ugbrnoke Park, Devonshire, the Hon. Mr. 
Lonsdale, of H>iuahton, Yorkshire, to the 
Hon. iMiss Char, Clifford, daughter ol Loid 
Clifford, 

At St, George’s Chiirrh, Haiiovcr-square, Sir \V. 
W. Wynn, Bart, to Ladv H, A, Clive, elnest 
daughter of the E.ol and Counte.'S of Powis 
By special hconre, af si, George’s Chuich. Ha- 
nover-sqnare, by 'he Right Rev. the l.aird Bi- 
shop of London, Licul, Col, Sir G. Campbell, 
Bart, eldest so * ot ihe late Licut.-Oen. C. 
Campbell, to F. Elizabeth, eldest daughter and 
CO heiress ot M. Bugojne, Esq. of Mark Hall, 
in Essex, 

By the Rev. Dr. SaUtrthwaite, J, Beckett, Esq, 
Under Sccretarv of State for the Home De- 
partment. tides' son of Sir J. Beckett, Bart* of 
Oledhow, n^ar Leeds, and of Somerby Park, 
Lincolnsliire. to Ladv Anne Lowther, third 
dattghterof the Earl of Lonsdale. K G, 

At Torr (Jhunh, Devon, hv the Kev. T. C. 
Cowan, tlie Rev. T Clarke, Vicar of MitcheU 
dever, Hants, to Anne Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. J, Grey. 

At St, Georg«’s>, Hanover-square, by the Rev, 
W. Money, G. Money, Esq. of Lmcoln’s-inn, 
to Mademoiselle de Bourbel, the onlv daughter 
of Marquis de Bourbel, of Moupin^on, in 
Normandy, 

InSt, Peter’s Church, Dublin, by the Archdeacon 
of Dublin, H. I*. Maziere, Esq. to Cornelia, 
eldest daughter of the bite B. ?haw. Esq. Col- 
lecKT of Cork, and niece to R. Shaw,E»q, M.P. 
In Coik, the R>-v. J. Beiinet. nephew to the 
Lord Btsliop ot Clo) ne, to Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of R. Oiway, Esq. of Cork, 

At Mullaghmoi c. n^ar Dungannon, the Rev, W. 
Smith, to Miss M.mck, daughter ot the Rev, 
T, S, Monck, 

At Launceston, by the Rev C. Lethbridge, P. P. 
King, R. N. only son of the late P. G. King, 
Esq, Governor of New South Wales, to Har- 
riet, daughter of Mr.Lethbndge, of Launceston. 
.At Ealiiig, Middlesex, by lier uncle, the Rev. Y, 
R, Wrench, Rector of SC. Michael’s, Cornhili, 
Miss E. Clarke, to i ieiU. E. W, Pitt, R. N, 

At St. Mary-le-bone Church, D. N, Donnellan, 
of Ravensdate Park, county Kildare, Ireland, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. J. 
Lecson. 

At Walthamstow Church, by the Rev. J. T. 
Lawton, A.M. E. Warner, Esq. of Waltham- 
stow, to Miss Pearson, of the same place. 

At St. Thomas, near Eveier, T. Snow, jun. Esq. 
only son i-tT- Snow, Esq. of Belmont, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of W. Maitland, Esq, 
AtWalsoken. near Wisbech, Mr. T. Clarke, of 
Wiggenhall St. Marv.mear Lynn, to Miss S. 
Sharpe, daughter of Mr. S Sharpe, of Wal- 
soken. At tiie same time, Mr. C. Oldham, of 
Tyd St. Maiy, in Lincolnshire, to Miss M. M, 
Sharpe, daughter of the same gentleman. 

At Cluswick, G. R. Rodd, Esq. of Hampstead, 
to Maria Fyler, of the former place. 

At Mary-le-Don* Church, H. J. Conyers, Esq. 
late of the I'oldstream Guards, to Harriet, 
daughter of the Right Hon. T. Steele. 

J. Parrott, Esq. of Mitcham, to Mrs. Phillips, bf 
Phipps Bridge, near Morton, Surrey. 

Capt.S. G. Pechell, R.K. son of Sir T, Pechelf, 
Bart, of Aldwick'place, Sussex, to Miss C. 


Thoyts, daughter of Wm, Thoyts, ofSouth- 
ampstead.hoa?e, Reading. 

B Wliitelock, E'-q. of Great Charlotte-street, to 
Eliza, daughter of Wm. Lane, Esq. of Judd- 
street, Brunswick square. 

At Bn;;hton, Mr. C. Wneht to Miss P. Ove- 
rington, dauehrer of the late Mr. ’A’. Overing- 
tmi. Collector of Taxes, at Arundel 
At Maty le hone, Mi . Underwood, of Fleet-street, 
to Mari Easton, daughter of tlie Rev. Dr. 
Waugh. 

At Mclford, Suffolk, the Rev. C. E. Stewart, 
Rector of Rode, in 'hat county, and of Wakes 
Colne, in E-sex, to Mis- Ba-«eit, of Melford, 

At KiUydi-,ari Church, in Ireland, Capt. H. 
Ellis, of thePSd H'gblanders, son of Alderman 
Elhs.ofYork, to Jan^, daughter of W. Ros- 
slewen, Bsq.of Cornfi-lds. coun tv Clare. 

At Fetliard Church, Wm. Biadsh.iw. E^q. of 
Cm bally, to Mary Amie, daughter of A. Wade, 
Esq ofFethaid 

At the Friends* Meeting-house, Limerick, Jas. 
Fisher, E-q, of ilie house of Mark, Fisher, and 
Mark, of thabcitv, to Miss Harvey, daughter <if 
J. M. Harvey, Esq. both uf the Society of 
Friends 

At Gretna Green, Mr. John Hewetsori, of Little 
Orton, near Carlisle, to Miss Duggan, of Belle 
Vue. This gallant spark is near streaty years 
o( age, and ihe fair one native of Hibernia) 
about seienietn. 

At Clonmel, in Irelind, Capt. G. Browne, of his 
Majesty’s 34th Regiment of Foot, to Harriet 
Anne, daughter of M. Whisli, Esq. Commis- 
sioner of Excise. 

DEATHS. 

At her house in Giosvenor-placc, Caroline, 
Dowager Countess of Buckinghamshire. Her 
ladyship was the sisierof the late T. Conolly, 
the wealthy Irish conimopier, and daughter of 
W. Conolly, of Stratton H.411, Staffordshiru, by 
Anne Wentworth, > daughter of Thomas, third 
Earl of Strafford. Her lad, ship had three sons, 
all now dead, and one daughter, via, Amelia, 
the present Vi.^countes^ Castleieagh. The laic 
Countess requested in hvr will ttiat none of her 
family should wear mnurning for hei. 

At Pis% the Earl of Guiidford His lordslnp 
was born Dec. 23, 1761, .succeeded his brotlier 
in 180-2, and married tlie July 1810. M:iria 
daughter of tlie late T. Biyait, of Rudge Hall, 
Shrop^lure, 

Suddenly, Geo. Wm. Evelyn, Earl of Rothes, 
one of thc'ixtfcn Peers of acotland, and Col, 
r»f the Surrey Yeomanry. 

At Florence Court, m the county of Fermanagh, 
iheCoiintessof Enniskillen. She was daughter 
to the Earl of Uxbridge, and sister to the pre- 
sent Maiquis of Angleitea. 

At TopsUam, in Devonshire, Capt. Alex. R. 

Hughes, of the 5th regt. Madras N. I. 

At Cannaught Place, Uie infant daughter of K. 
Wigram, Esq M.P. 

At Colchester, after a short illness, Lieut.-Uol, 
Noms, of the Engineers, in the Hou. the 
East-India Company’s service, on the Madr.i'' 
establishment. 

At Fioedon, in the county of Northampton, W. 1 
S. Dolben, Esq. son of Sir J. E. Dolben, Bart. 
At his sent in the county of Lancaster, the lady 
of Sir T. D. Hesketh, Bart, in childbed ot a 
daughter. 

In Bridge -street, Cambridge, Sir Isaac Penninq- 
ton, Knt. M.D. Regius Professor of t'liv'ir. 
Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, and Senior 
Physician of Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

Aged 85, General Carleton, Col. of the 2d Bitt. 
60th Fool, and great uncle to the present Lord 
Dorchester. 

At the George Inn, in Winchester, Henry Bo- 
sanquet, F* ’ *’ I r ' ‘ 

ver, and Is . . 

At Pont de • ■ ■ 

the benefi , 1 ■ t ■ 

Gcnner. f v ■ 

of Infantry. „ ^ 

At Castle Malwood-cottage. m Hants, Georg''' 
Hamilton, voungest son of the Hon. CharU' 
Murray, aged six years. 

At St. Andrews, the Rev. Dr, Robertson, Profes- 
sor of Oriental Languages. 

At Garry hunden, Sir B, BuUer, Bart, many years 

2 s 2 
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rcpresentaihc m Parliament for the county of 
Carlnw. 

At Bath, G. Lovibond, Esq. of Manchester- 
square, London. 

r M. Sionfcv, wife of R. J, Stoney, Esq. of 
Grevlort, county Tipperary. 

At a very advanced age, at her residence m Car- 
marthen, the Hon. Mrs. Llojd, relict of T. 
LU-yd, E-q./ of Abertrinant, m ilie county of 
Cardigan, and only sister of the la e Earl of 
Lisburne, 

AtSnowhili, county Kilkenny, N. Power, Eq. 
Th. Walker, E'q (TLoneford, near M an( hesier. 
At Knaresboroiigh, Elizabeth, wile of R. Dent, 
Esq. after .1 few days illness, occasioned by her 
extitme anguish lor the It ol htl niece, ftJiss 
Anne Wilson, who died of a rapid decline, aged 
17, They were both interretl in one giave. 

At an advanced age, Mrs Denny, moiiier of 
John Denny, E^q. of Ipswich. 

In Diike-streel, PoitUn'l-pLice, Mrs. Sharp, wife 
of M. Wtn. Sharp, Esq. an einiiieiit poriiait 
painter. 

At lus house, West Ham, E^^ex, in conseqiunce 
of a fall from hia gig, Gio. Anderson, Esq. 
F.L.S. son ot the Irtte Dr. Jas. .Anderson, au- 
thor of “ E sayo on Agriculture” — “The Bee” 
—and other w-.rks. 

In York-street, St. James’s-square, GeorgiaiiaSo- 
piua, agetl cigiit ytuia and ten months, young- 
est daughter ul H. H. H^^aie, Esq 
At Peebles, Mr. Wm. Brunton, in ihe93d year of 
Ills age, 36 years Suiveyor of Ta.xes for that 
county. 

At the Vineyard, Peterborough, S. Wells, Esq. 
m the 07tli year of hisaeie. He was one of the 
(Joiiseivatois ot the Bedford Lev^l. 

At Hackney, Mrs. S, Tlicriunu, widow of tlie 
late Thus. Thornton, Esq. ot Buuihatn, Bucks. 
Mr. Alexander, ot the Strand. 

Al^ Chiton, near tristul. aged £. M. A. Rid- 
ley, wifeol the Rev, H . J Ridley, Prebendary 
ot Bristol Cailitdral. She was clauabter of J. 
Eihs, E«q. of Jainaii.i ide^cended from an 
ancient family in Wales^ and his wife A. Par- 
ker, daught-i of .Admi'Ml Sir Pet. Parker, Bart. 
At Corsliam-house, Wilts, tiie inUni daughter of 
P. Metimen, hsq M. P 

At Maikct Deepimr, Mr. R. Fo?, foimcrly a re- 
spectable funner in D< epmg Fen, but wh(> had 
retired from business tor many years. 

Ill Jobn-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs. Peckliam. 
wife of the late Mr. Vv. Peckliam, jun. of 
Gray’s-inn-passage. 

A' I.udlow, Ernst, younge't «on of E. R-'gers, Esq. 
.^wf^utly Sudden, the Rev H. Kvfhn, Rector of 
I.landdogct, in ilie county of Uenbigb. He 
r as taken ill wlule ndmg to perform morning 
Service III hisown parish ehiucii, and had jit.,t 
.•trenglh enoiigli to aught otF his horse, wlitii 
he turned into a small cottage, and expired in 
about half an liour after enteung the ^ame. 

.>t Acton, Middlesex, 111 tiieo&ihytar of his age, 
(». S. Wegg, Esq. 

At Miiltown, near Shanes Castle, county of An- 
trim, Mr. H. MulholUiid. 
ill Maitiand-strcet, Edinburgh, Mrs. M. Scott, 
widow of thelale R. .^cott. Esq. of Oondhoiise, 


At ■ , 

.Stephen’s-green, Dublin, in her t>4th year, 
Mrs. M’Cacslaiid, widow of the late John 
r»!*Cansl iiul, III the t ouin y Donegal, E*q, 

JnThomas-strtct, Dublin, b. C istigan, E^q. 

Ill Tipperary, m the 44ih year of her age, the 
lady of the late P. O'Brien Butler, Esq. of 
Dunhoyne Castic, in the county of Meatli. 

At MitcheUtown, Ireland, aged no years, Rich. 
Thornhill, sen. Esq. 

Ill Lower Tburnhaugh-strc'et, B. Fowler, Esq. of 
the Fore gn Post-Ofhcc, aged j j. 

At his moms in Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
Rev. John Davies, B. D. one of the Senior 
Fcllowi of that Society, Rector of Orwell, in 
ti at county, and Librarian of the University. 
Mr. Davies was also Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor, and Receiver of the Rents of Wors** 
Chanty Estates. He proceeded to theDegiecs 
ofB.A. 176^, M.A. 1768, aadB. 0.1790. 

In Lower Mount-Street, Dublin, Mrs. Walstem, 
mother to thei elebrated actress of that name, 
and sister to the late Dr, Douglas, Roman 
Catholic Buhop of London, 


At Arlockton, near Bingham, Nottinghamshire, 
Mr. H. Porter, farmer. 

At Southill Park, the seat of her father, the 
Earl of I imerick, Lady Mary Peiy. 

Martha, the wiU of fi Bmt, Esq. of Upper 
Nortun-street, and Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Aged 'il, Hannah, the wilt of C. Thorpe, Esq. 
of Bucklar.d, Bucks, and eldest daughter ol J. 
Adams. Esq. oneol the Magistrates of Oxford. 

At Ramsgate, J. Tuwally, I sq, of I’owally House, 
in the 71st year ot in* age. 

At Hatfield, Heit«. T. Stevenson, Esq. 

At Edinburgh, .Mr. Mo'*--, uiicr a lingering 
disease of nearlv tlirer jt.iis <inrati><n. 

J. France, Esq of RawclifF- Hall, and of Laii- 
castei, in that count>, In the i)ist jear ot in* 
age. 

In the 73d year of Ins age, Mr. J. Moon, teaclici 


aeed 88, widow of the late A. Buusfitidj am! 
Mir\ Hev»«.tson, aged g). 

At Wells, Thomas Cerk. Esq. of Wtsihohne 
House, near tha» city. He wa» liesccnded from 
a biaucli of the ancient and well known 
familv or his name of I’ennyenik-Hoiise, near 
Edmimrgh. 

At Stonehoiue, Plymouth. Margaret Clark, at 
the gieat age of 106 years. Till within a few 
months of her decease, she was in the full 
enjoyment of her faculties; indeed, till late in 
the year 1814. she was 111 tlic habit of going 
leguUrly to Plymouth maiket foi su^h little 
necessaries as were requisite tu her subsistence, 
bincethe year 181$. a gentleman of Plymouth, 
III consideration of her age and extieme good 
character, has, by a contribution amongst his 
family and friends, supplied her with a weekly 
stipend in addition to the parish allowance. 
The account slie gave of herself on the 7tli 
January, 1SI$, was, that she was born at 
Diindc-e; that she was manied at the New 
Church ilitre, by ihelicv. .Mr. Dawson, about 
80 years since (before tlie rebellion) to Philip 
< laVk, by whom slic Imd fifte. n sons and three 
daughteis. two only ot wliomare now living— 
a son and dai^hter; tlie former being Drum- 
Major m the ^st Devon Miiitia. 

INDIA SHIPPING I.VTELLIGliNCK. 

Humt Ports. 

Crarfsend, Jan. 13.— Arrived the Egfnd, Kirby, 
from Calcutta; British Army, Muutoii, fnom Ben- 
gal ; Empeior Alexander, Chapman, from Bata- 
via; Cornel, Coster, from Vienna. 

Jan. 44. — Arrived the Salamanca, Bate, from 
Antwerp; and Lord Boringdon, Utmg, from Pa- 
lamos. 

Jan. 26. — Arrived the Thetis, Danly ; Beres- 
ford, Gardner; and Unammity, Richaids, from 
Lisbon, Maiquis of Anglesey, Brown, from Os- 
iDnd , Hope, Hughes, from Dort ; Lelitia Tenant, 
Mongomery, from Belfast; Eliza, Ford, from 
Biiboa; and Ctilerion, Avery, from New York. 

Jan.i 9 . — Arrived tlie Rover, King; Perseve- 
rance. Manghan; and Jane and Mary, Coates, 
from Hamburgh. 

Feb. 9. — Arrived the Ann, Diamond, from Wa- 
terford ; Recovery, Ouse, from Cork; Pleasant 
Hill, Catt, from Oporto; Tliaha, Herbert, from 
Calcutta; Castlereagh, Ranhgli, &c. 

Jan. 20— Sailed the Apollo, Tarbutt, for Bom- 
bay; Perseverance, M’Nab, for Belfast; Indus- 
try', Roberts, for Limerick ; and Three Brothers, 
Savage, for Antwerp. 

«/un. 24. — Sailed the Mary Ann, Clure, for Fort 
William; Cadmus, Dent, for the Isle of France : 
Jane. Barri, for Jamaica; Pursuit, M'Pherson^ 
for Naples; Classina Margaretta. Schippers, for 
Antwerp. 

t/o«. 99. — Sailed the Lady Boringdon, Leth- 
bridge, for the Isle of France ; Vertumnus, Sims, 
fur Trinidad, 

Sailed ibe Bridgewater, Hughes, for India. 

The licensed ship Fanny ariived m the ^wn& 
tlie 30th ult, — Sailed from Calcutta the 5th of Sep- 
tember, m company with tJie licens^ ships Tha- 
ha, Indus, and Prince Bttent, leaving there the 
Warren Hastings. 
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TUe >rary Anne, fiom Bdtavi-^, with a Com- 
pany’s t-uig' at j ived in ttie Dow ns the list nit. 

Deal, Jan. 14. — Came down Irnn theriverand 
remain, the Olory, Kent, and Minstrel, f««r C 1- 
cuita; Boddingtiiii, t^eotgcHI, and V'^enelia, fur 
Jamaica; and Cdilbrimgli, for Bermuda 

Jan. 1 >. — Came down Irom the nvtr the Par* 
tiidge, for the Cape of Good Hope; indnstre, 
ior Naples; Brothers, foi C'adu; and Fiancis, 
fur Madeira. 

Tkiee o'clock . — The wind is now due east, and 
tile outward-bound are prepaiiiig lo bail. 

Fuui u’Cf'oc^c. — The whole of the outward hound 
are away, and round to the ''outh Foreland, fx- 
c>-pt tlie Gloiy pinate fudiamaii; George III, 
and A'd. 

Jnn. IG. — Sailed last nn/ht and put back this 
atiernoon the Aid for Jamaica, and remain m the 
Downs with the Ganymede ; Glory lor Calcutta; 
and George III for Jarn'iica. 

Jan, -20 . — Remain the wlmle of the outwaid- 
bound as before, and the Kent, Ireland, hir Cal- 
cutta. 

«/un. TUe Kent, for Calcutta, parted yes- 
teidav m constquL-nce ol the ring of her anchor 
breaking. 

Jan.'i-l , — Came down from the river and re- 
main, the Dove, for Tcneiirie j Ajax, for Jamaica ; 
Shannon, for New York; andEtFut, for Maltn. 

Anived tiie Bee, Rees, fromCoik, wuh loss r-f 
nnctior and cable; Lee, sloop of war, wiih the 
body of Sir dunes Lt.ith on Ironi Baiba- 

tl'es . and Edvvaid, Jolinsim, Iroin New York, 
foi Uombav 

•fun. 24.'—Caine down from the n\or and re- 
main, the Apollo, fm B.imbay : Hcio. tor .\ld* 
dras ; Sowteun. f 'r Jamaica.' Mary, foi Bari>a- 
do*s s riutotf.'lor St Mu'hacPs ; SUaK'piare, pir 
tile Wc.t Indies; and Conqueror, l‘Uc*of.baitlc 
ship, Kr at. Hcioi.a 

QG.— \iii.t.d and sailed for the nverthe 
Admiial ('oIpo\s, Toldng, tii*m the South '•eas, 
full of Ele[)haiit oil. Also tiie Vigilant, fr<»m 
Oporto, and Norval, funn Altea. 

Came liown from the river and remain, the 
Julius C*sai'. for Deirerara; Maiy Ann, for Fort 
William; Medway, l>»r Tobago; Ruckers, lor 
Grenada; Friends, for Jam \tca; Cadmus for the 
Isle of France; Jane, tu Jamaica: Bruannu, 
for Trinidad 5 and Matiulda, f<»r .St. Croix. 

The Cornwall, tor the Isle ol Trance, has been 
run ftiul of by auo’her vessel m the Gulls, and 
sust ’ ' ' , ' ‘ again. 

J . ' id sailed, 

the »i *1 lie Sally, 

fhr • i ■«' * , and Sa- 

muel, for Cliaraiue. 

Came down irom the nver and remain, the 
Wyton, tor Bombay; Viitona, for Barbadoes ; 
Mark, (or Jamaica^ and Europe, for St. Chris, 
topliei’s. 

Jan. 30. — Arrived and remains the Larkins from 
Madras. 

Came down from the river the Lady Boringdon, 
for the Isle of France; aud Vertummis, Sims, 
for Tnnidad. 

Fire o’ Cfocfr. — Several of the outward-bound 
have sailed and are now coming back again. 

Feb, 3 — Came down from the river and remain 
the Leda, Lacy, for Jamaica; and the Herefurd- 
shire, Money, for India. 

Ftb. 4, Fite o’C/aefe.— The Bridgewater East- 
Indiaman IS now working through the Gulls, and 
will be in the Downs to-night. 

Feb. 5.— Arrived and remain the Alert, sloop of 
war, fiom sheerncss : Thalia, Herbert, from 
Calcutta • and Castlereagh, Rawleigb, from 
Charleston. 

Came down from the river the Bridgewater, for 
Jndia. In consequence of us blowing fresh from 
the W.N.W. she bore up for Margate Roads. 

Feb. 7.— 'Arrived and sailed for the river, with 
the whole of the homeward-bound, the ^ince 
Regent and Indus, from Calcutta; and Good In- 
tent, Roberta, from Demerara, 

Came down from the river and remain, the 
Wildfiam, for the South Seas j Emily, for Balti- 
more i Venus, for Pernambuco. 

Feb. 9,— Came down from the river the Lord 
Wellington for CalcutU; Equity for Trieste; 
Martha for New Orleans ; and Elizabeth for the 
Eastrlndies, 

Dover, Feb. lo. — Arrived off here the Jemima^ 
^rowQf from BataviZi in ifi vreelu and 4 days. 


PortsmoHfh, Jan. lii. — Arrived the Diana, Hay, 
fr«3rn Quebec; Hibernia, from the Downs fur 
Madras and Bengal ; Ann, from the Downs for 
St. Dommgoi ami Caroline, tiom Loudon for 
Falmouth. 

./ait.41. — Arrived the Rapid, fiom the Downs, 
for the Cape; and Ben Jonson. Watson, from 
Berbicc. la=t trnm Cowe«. 

Jan. 59. — Ainvtd the Marv Ann, Quinton, from 
Bativia — sailed 17th of Septtmhvr, when tiie 
Ganevs v.HS lo.nting, an<l would be uadyforsea 
in about fouri-^tu days. 

jun 30. — Tlie Edward and the Merroruis, the 
former tor B''mbav, and /he litter for Bahia, ' 
have arrived here fiom lUe Downs. 

j»atlfd the Mary Ann, Quinten, for London*, 
and P.irliidge. for the Cape. 

Sailed the Biitomart, for Diptfardj Prome- 
theus, on a cmise, and the Edwird, Johnson, 
for Bumbav. 

All the outward-limind ships detained at Ports- 
mouth, sailed last week from that port, including 
the Hibernia and Minstrel, for Bengal: the Ed- 
ward, for Bombay ; and the Partridge and Rapid, 
for the Cape. The Admiral Gambler, Captain 
Rraish, with Government stores' for Ceylon, must 
unh-ad ; the damages she sustained m the Bay of 
Biscav are considerable, 

Feb. 13. — Arrived the Emily, from London for 
Baltimore ; and Swift, from London to St. Mi- 
chael’s ; also the following vessels’ from the 
f)«*wns; Stokesly, Mot land. Renewal, and Gene- 
rous Planter, for the West Indies j Sprightly, for 
St. D >mmgo ; Venus, for Trieste; and Charles 
and Wildinan, for the South Stas. 

Flymoath. ^un. 53.-~Airived the Mary, of Sa- 
lem. from Canton. Inv Amsteiaam — sailed S7th 
n| July; and Ve»ta, Wallett, from Newfound- 
lund, m 13 day s, 

fe6. 3— Came in the Ladv Boringdon, Leth- 
bridge. from London, b.vunu to the Cape. 

Feb. ‘23.— •'•ailed ilie Endragiit, Vandewer, for 
Cura^oa ; Betsy, Donkin, for the Cape of Good 
Hope; VVilliarh. Milne, fur Buenos Ayres, and 
Prudent, Duplant, for Brest. 

On Saturday the dispatches were fioallv closed 
at the East-lndia House, and delivered to the 
pursers of the following ships, viz. — 

General Kvd, Captain A. Nairne, and Allas, 
Captiuu C. 0. Mavne— for Bengal and China, 
Pas>enger< per General K\d— 

For Bvug.yl—Mr. J. Campbell, Writer; Captain 
anil Mrs. Stuart; Mr, Mrs. and Miss Watsons, 
Messrs. Dmigla'' ; Miss MacWod; and Messjs. 
Wnghi and Elliot. 

Passeui^ers per Allas-— 

For Bengal — Thomas Sisson. Esq. j»n. mer- 
chant, and family , Major Bellingham j Messrs. 
Langstaff and Cathcart, surgeons j Messrs. Free- 
men and Richards, free-manners; Mrs, Hodg- 
son; Misses Young, Macnaghten, Maean, Tay- 
lor, and Bladen. 

Arrived tbe Larkins, Capt. Dumbleton, fr«m 
Bengal. — Passengers Sir T. Strange and family, 
Mrs. C. Farran, Mrs. Casam^or, Mr, Godfrey, 
Capt. Wood, L. H. Simpson, Capt. Ogi'vie, Lt. 
Gibb, Ensign Welland, Mr. Lewin, Capt. Pater- 
son, Masters IjCvover, Webber, Pownell, and 
Robin, Mr. Trill.— Colonel de Morgan died during 
the passage. 

TheTbalia, Capt. Herbert, from Bengal; Lieut. 
Cot. Buckland, H, M. 53d regt. 


SHIP-LETI'ER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship*s Kamet. Tons. FrofeuMe Time of Saxhngt 
Xsle of France, 

Earl of Morley 360 Feb. 98. 


Cornwall — • from Gravesend Feb. 90, 

Itle of France, Madran, and Calcutta, 

Layton 500 Mar. 14. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Minstrel 150 Mar. 1. 

Bnlhant 237 Feb. 25. 

Bengal, 

Mary Ann 550 from Gravesend Feb, S3. 

Speke 450 Feb. 25. 

Caledonia 360 from Deal Feb. 93. 

St, Helena. 

Baring 842 from Gravesend Feb, i 

Calcutta. 

Hadlow 590 Mar. u 
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6 



s, 


ColFee, Java 

...cwt. 4 

t 

0 


4 

4 

O 

— Chenbon 

3 

12 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

— Bourbon 


14 

0 


3 

15 

0 




0 

1 



10 

1 


Cotton, Surat 

lb. 0 

1 

— 

0 

5 

— Extra fine 


1 

6 

.... 

0 

1 

7 

— — Bengal 


0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— Bourbon 


1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

8 

Drugs, See. for Dveing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 6 

0 

0 

_ 

14 

0 

0 

Aiinr-eeds, Star... 

4 

10 

0 


4 

15 

0 

fijtax. Refined .. 

4 

15 

Q 

— 

5 

0 

O 

1 nrffineil, orTincal 4 

10 

0 

— 

4 

13 

0 

Cainjiliiio nnrtfined .... 10 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

O 

Car<ienionis,Malab.ir..!b 0 

3 

0 

__ 

0 

5 

0 

Ct’vlon 

Cassia Buds 

. rwt. so 

0 

0 

. 

21 

O 

0 

Lignca .... 

10 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Castor OB 

. ...Ih. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. 4 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Cofiiliis Indicus . 

o 

0 

0 

_ 

2 

15 

0 

Cnliimbo Root.... 

3 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Dragon’s Blood... 
Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 5 

10 

0 

, . 

ft 

0 

0 

— Arabic 


10 

0 

— - 

5 

o 

o 

Assalce ida... 

6 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

o 

— Ben)amin ... 

7 

10 

0 

— 

65 

o 

o 

— Amini 

...cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— Odlbainitn .. 

— Gamboguim 

17 

0 

0 



22 

0 

0 

Mvrrh 


0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— — Olibamun.... 


0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 

2 

_ 

0 

1 

9 

— Dye 


3 

6 

_ 

0 

5 

6 

Shell, Block 

2 

10 

0 

— 


15 

0 

— Shivtrcd .... 

3 

10 

0 


14 

0 

0 

— Stick 

3 

10 

0 

.... 

8 

0 

0 

Musk, China 


15 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Nux \ omica 

,...CWC. 1 

to 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

Oil Cassia 


2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

9 

— Cinnamon .. 

— Cloves 

0 

15 

3 

o 

6 


0 

2 

10 

— Mact 

— Nutmegs ... 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

lb. 

t 

4 

4 

2 


0 

5 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 
Senna 

. .cwt, 6 
lb. 0 

0 

1 

0 

6 


0 

o 

C 

Turmenck, Java . 

,...cwt. 1 

10 

0 


1 

15 

0 

— Bengal 


3 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 




L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

5. 

d. 

Turmerick, China . 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

to 

2 

5 

0 

Zednary 









Galls, in Surts 


7 

0 

0 





Blue 


9 

0 

0 





Indigo, • Blue 

.. lb. 








— Blue and Violet. 


0 

7 

6 

_ 

O 

8 

6 

— Purple and Viol 

“t . . 

0 

‘J 

4 


0 

7 

4 

— Fine Vio et... . 









— Good Dutn .... 


0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

It 

— Fine Violet itCoppei 

0 

5 

2 


0 

5 

6 

— Good Ditto 


0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

4 

— Good Cupper.... 


0 

4 

h 

— 

0 

5 

0 

— Middling Ditto , 


0 

4 

6 


0 

4 

S 

— Ordinary Ditto, 


0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

_... Fine Madras .... 


0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

4 

Middling Ditto , 


0 

4 

f. 

— 

0 

5 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto . 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Rice .... 

cwt. 

1 

18 

0 


1 

19 

0 

Safflower 

cwt. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 


cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

cwt. 

2 

5 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

Silk. Bengal Skein ... 

..lb. 

0 

12 

4 

— 

0 

14 

11 

Novi 


0 

15 

5 

— 

1 

11 

& 

— — Ditto White .... 









— China 


1 

0 

7 

— 

1 

6 

1 

— Oiganzine 


1 

17 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.... 

..lb. 

0 

8 

9 

— 

0 

12 

0 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

7 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Mace 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

— Nutmegs 


0 

5 

8 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Ginger 

cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

Pepper, Black.. 

. lb. 

0 

0 

8 





— White 


0 

0 

11 





Sugar, Veltow 

CWl. 

1 

IS 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

White 


2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Brown 


1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

..!b. 

0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

2 

8 

— <’ongou 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

— Souchong 


0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Carnpoi 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

— Twankay 


0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

3 

— Pekoe 


0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— Hyson Skin ..... 


0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

5 








6 


— Gunpowder 


0 

5 

4 

— 

0 

5 

8 

Tortoiseshell 


1 

2 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 

]l 

0 

0 


11 

tl 

0 


* Parcels of the late sale at the India-House 
bear a premiuTij of lOd a is per lb. 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Tuesdays 4 Marcft— /'rom/Jt 30 Afay. 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs. — Congou and Campoi, 

4.300.000— Peuoe and Souchong, 150,000— Twan- 
kay, 850,000 — Hyson Skin, 100,000 — Hyson, 

250.000— Total, including Private-Tiade, 6,150,000 
lbs. 

On Fridays 7 Mareh^Prompt 6 
Pnitleg€>— Cotton Wool, 7,837 bales. 

On Mondays 10 AfarcA— Prompt 6 June, 
Company's , — Nankeen Cloth, 234,303 piece*— 
Bengal Piece Goods, vi*. — Muslins, T»364— CaUi- 


coes, 90,351 — Prohibited, 4 «, 678 . — Coast Piece 
Goods, vix,— Callicoes, 168 , 8%9 '■*' Muslins, 839— 
Prohibited, 11,475— Sundry Musters of Coast and 
Surat Goods. 

On Friday, 81 March — Prompt 30 Jvnt, 
Company’s.— Madeira Wine 54 pipes. 
Prin^ege.— Madeira Wine 14 pipes. 

On iFedntsday, 16 ifpnl— Proaipt 35 July, 
Liensed and Private. Tmie. — Jndi^,. 10,005 
chests. 


Cargoes of East-India Company’s Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes oT the Harriets Emperor Alexander, Mary 
Ann, and LarkinSs from Batavia, Madras, &c« 
Company's Goods.— Saltpetre — Sugar — Coffee— 
Sapan Wood— Rattans— Piece Goods, 


Prrvate'T^ade (per Larkins). P ia— Goods— 
Shawls— Indigo— Red Wood— IhMrIs— Precioas 
Stones— Garnets— CcHral— Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 


No alteration linco <mr last. 


Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 2Gth of January to the 25 th of February I 8 I 7 , 
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. I'.^ ION, Stoci Ornkcr, 2 , Corn/iiU, uml Lamhard Street. 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

APRIL I8I7. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — In the Memoir of the Knights Commanders was first ap- 
late Major-General Sir George portioned to each army ; and that 
Holmes, K. C K. published in the the dignity was subsequently con- 
number of the Asiatic Journal, ferred on ih&t fixed number of ofli- 
for February 1817, I observe the cers at each Presidency: There- 
following paragrapli. fore, to do away such an erroneous 

“ About this time the extension idea, and to obviate any impression 
of the honors of the Order of the unfavorable to the just preten- 
Rath excited the hope of every sions and high reputation of the 
distinguished officer. One ( om- Dombay army, which such a no- 
mander's cross was destined for tion is calculated to produce, I 
the Bombay army ; and could the beg leave to stati , that no such 
wish of every officer of that army regulation was adopted; that no 
have been ascertained, we may, paiiicutuT proportion of the esta- 
we believe, very safely say, that blished number of fifteen Knights 
few, perhaps not one, would have Commanders for the officers of the 
denied the brilliant distinction to Company’s army was specially al- 
have been otherwise bestowed than lotted to either of the three esta- 
upon Major - General Holmes. — blishments ; but tliat the dignity 
It is almost needless to add, that was conferred on those fifteen offi- 
the honor was so appropriated.” cers in the service of the East- 

The tenor of this paragraph, if India Company, who were con- 
permitted to pass without remark, sidered to have most distinguished 
may lead to a general conclusion themselves since the year 1802, 
and belief, that a certain portion of without any consideration as to the 
the number of Knights Command- Presidency to which they were 
ers of the Bath ordained for the immediately atticl ed. 
officers in the service of the East- Had it been in contemplation to 
India Company, has been penna- award to each of the three armies 
nently allotted to each of the armies a due proportion of the limited 
serving under the three Presiden- number of fifteen Knights Com- 
cies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- manders, whether in reference to 
bay ; that a specific number of the number of corps, or to that 

Asiatic Journal.— 'i^o. 16. Voi..' HI. 2 T • 
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of general officers and colonels 
in each army, the just division of 
the honorable distinction would 
have been as follows ; 

r Bengal army .... 7 
To the< Madras army .... 6 
^Bombay army ... 2 


15 

Unfortunately for the Bombay 
army, there were only three officers 
belonging to it who had enjoyed 
the opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, within the limited pe- 
riod of service, so as to give them 
a claim to the dignity of Knight 
Commander. Colonel W'oodington 
died previous to the institution of 
the ordinance. General Jones (who 
has recently had the honor con- 
ferred on him) was, in the first in- 
stance, deemed ineligible to it, in 
consequence of his having been re- 
moved from the effective to the 
retired list of the army. General 
Holmes was the only officer in the 
Bombay army created a Knight 
Commander, not because there was 
only “ one Commander's cross dcs- 
tined for that army," but because 


he was the only officer belonging 
to it, whose services rendered him 
eligible, according to the established 
regulations and restrictions, to be 
raised to the dignity. 

With respect to the tcishes of the 
officers of the Bombay army, I be- 
lieve, I may very safely say, with- 
out any disparagement to the pro- 
fessional character and meritorious 
services of the late Major-General 
Sir George Holmes, (and I sin- 
cerely disclaim all intention to de- 
tract therefrom) that, could such 
wishes have been accomplished, 
the brilliant distinction would like- 
wise have been bestowed upon 
some of Sir George’s brother offi- 
cers, whose pretensions to the ho- 
nor were as valid as his, though 
their achievements were not of so 
recent a date. 

I trust you will believe that in 
offering these remarks, I am ac- 
tuated by no other motive than a 
sincere desire to uphold the honor 
of the Bombay army. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Asiaticus. 
London, ^\st Feb. 1817. 


To the Ed.'tor <f the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — In a late number I no- 
ticed an article entitled “ Fe- 
male Miseries in India,” in which 
the writer certainly draws no very 
flattering picture of female emigra- 
tion to the East ; but, sir, there 
are few other subjects, in the 
discussion of which it is more ne- 
ccs.sary to hear both sides of the 
question. And if my account 
should tally but little with that of 
your late correspondent, I never- 
theless rely on your candour to 
give it equal publicity. Not hav- 
ing had the opportunity “ of re- 
fusing several excellent offers from 
men of rank and fortune in Eng- 
land,” I felt less reluctance to un- 
dertake a voyage to India, and 
after a very pleasant one of five 


months, landed also at Garden 
Reach. My friends received me 
with joy ; and I was soon intro- 
duced at all the fashionable parties 
of Calcutta. Like your former 
correspondent I also was young ; 
but cannot say I have ever “ been 
called handsome” — “ admired for 
my figure” — or “ that my accom- 
plishments are above mediocrity.” 
Nevertheless I contrived to make 
myself agreeable ; had always on 
the course some young equestrians 
at my carriage windows ; and have 
never known what it was to nurse 
the benches at a ball, and never 
set foot to ground. 1 had scarcely 
passed eight delightful months in 
this gay capital, before I had re- 
fused two, what ware termed by 
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many, excellent offers. But my 
friends were not eager to get rid of 
me, and I was at liberty to exer- 
cise my own discretion. I confess 
I was either sufficiently wise, or 
imprudent, to indulge but slender 
hopes of happiness with a man old 
enough to be my grandfather, who 
had been forty years resident in 
India, though rich as Cresus ; or 
with a wild boy of a writer, en- 
gulphed in debt, and almost ruined 
by his excess. I refused them both. 
Mr. liditor, without hesitation ; 
and was soon after rewarded with 
the hand of my present husband, 
who though not a Nabob, is ayoung 
man of some rank in the army, and 
blessed with independence. Such, 
sir, has been my good fortune in 
India ; and let me add, that I as- 
cribe it chiefly to an evenness of 
temper with which Providence has 
blessed me. I can safely say that 
I have never felt hurt at the pre- 
cedency of others, or at being 
lianded the last to table by any 
straggler the house afforded. I 
endeavoured to make myself equal- 
ly agreeable to all, and had the 
happiness of finding ray efforts 
generally successful. I fear your 
former correspondent thought more 
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of the advantages to be derived from 
marriage than of the institution it- 
self ; and by her adverting to the 
civil fund, and the solitude of 
judges and collectors, evinces the 
probability that her trip to the 
East was, after all, “ only to gain 
a fortune.” Your correspondent, 
Mr. Editor, must have visited Cal- 
cutta when the exuberance of her 
youth tvas repressed by some two 
or three and thirty years ; or she 
must have been too much occupied 
with her own attainments to have 
consulted the wishes of others 
the former she may term young, 
the latter considerable ; but, un- 
fortunately for her, female age 
or conceit are never overlooked 
in India. ’Tis true the days of 
chivalry are past ; but in London 
as in Calcutia, the wild horse (of 
whose appearance, by the bye, in 
the very centre of the town I have 
read with the utmost astonish- 
ment), would equally have inter- 
ested few in favour of a person, 
who expecting every attention 
from others, is not prepared to 
make a sacrifice in return. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Nubilia. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Mr. Editor, — In the last Edin- 
burgh Review, p. 243, on the arti- 
cle of Dugald Stewart’s Introduc- 
tion to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, is the following note ; 

“ At the cniicliision of Bishop Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophesying is a Jevti.-h stoiy, 
toW ill the niatiuer of a chapter of Genesis, 
in which God is represented as rebuking 
Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his tent. This story, the Bishop says, 
is somewhere to be found in tlie Rabiiiiral 
hooks : but till the originally discovered, 
we may ascribe the beauty of the imita- 
tatkm, if not the invention of the inci- 
drats, to the Bisliop himself.” 

“ Dr. Benjamin Franklin gave the same 
story, with some slight variations, to Lord 


Kaiines, who publislied it in his Sketches 
of the History of Man.” 

About twenty years ago, I sent 
to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
a paper on the coincidences of the 
European and oriental classics an- 
cient and modern, part of which 
my friend General Kirkpatrick 
furnished the editor of the Asiatic 
Register with a copy of, in whicli 
it appeared ; but what I now send 
you has never been in print. In 
Europe we have of late been much 
amused by stories of Muhammadan 
Intolerance ; but it has beeh by 
writers, who were either ignorant 
of the Musulman tenets, or wilful- 
2 T 3 
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ly misrepresented them. 

Koran we are told that : — 

“ Jews, Christians and Sabians, and 
indeed whoever believeth in God and the 
last day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have his reward with tiie Al- 
mighty, and no fear shall come upon him, 
neither needeth he to grieve.” And Sadi, 
in quoting that passage in one of his ser- 

“ Many a believer is arrayed in vain glo- 
ry, and many an infidel nears the garb of 
humility.” 

But what finer examples of tole- 


[;April, 

mens, adds “ that any fellow creature, 
who believes in God after his own fashion 
and heart, and thus accomplishes good 
works, may expect a favourable reception 
and final sentence on the last day, not- 
withstanding his failuie in ritual duty: 
that there is salvation for a virtuous infi- 
del, but none for a vicious believer : he 
moreover adds : — 





ration can I offer than the follow- 
ing two Apologues from the Bus- 
tan of Sadi ? — 


Persian, Ardhology, 
In the 


iijJ \ A-J J-' 
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A Mogh, or fire-worshipper, had se- “ done, take me oh ! my idol ! by the hand, 

eluded himself from the world, and de- “ I am afflicted to the soul, havecompas- 

voted his whole time to the service of an “ sion on my body.” Oftentimes would 
idol: some years afterwards that profes- he be thus fervent in devotional duty, for 
sor of a rejected faith happened to fall in- his affairs weie not in the tiain of being 
to distressed circumstances : confident of settled : but how shall an image forward 
relief, he threw himself at the feet of his any man’s concern, which cannot drive a 

idol, and lay piostrate andhelples.s on the fly from settling on its own body? The 

floor of it’s temple j saying, “ i am un- poor Mogh waxed warm, and added in 
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his passion ; “Oh* slave of error ! how 
“ long have I worshipped thee to a rain 
puipose! accomplish for me at once the 
“object of inyheait, otherwise i must 
ask it of Providence, or tlie Loid God 
paramount !” That contaminated Mogh 
still lay with his face in the dust, now 
that the pure spiiit of the Almighty had 
complied with his prajer. One of the 
true faith, whose sinceie adoration had 
been ever clouded with calamity, expres- 
sed Iiimself astonislied at what had come 
to pass, and said ; “ heie is a despicable 
“ and obstinate worshipper of the fire, 
“ whose mind is still intoxicated with the 
“ wine of his temple ; his heart full of In- 
“ fidelity, and hand soiled with perfidy, 
“ yet has God fulfilled the object of his 
“ wish !*’ This holy man’s mind was oc- 


cupied in trying to resolve this difficulty, 
when a message from lieaven was reveal- 
ed into the ear of his soul, intimating to 
him ; “ this old and perverted sinner of- 
“ ten implored his idol, ami his prayers 
“ were disregarded; but were he to quit 
“ the threshold of my tribunal disappoint- 
“ ed, then where would be the difference 
“ between a dumb and peri'-hable idol, 
“ and the Lord God Eternal ?” Put your 
trust, oh! ray dearly beloved friends ! n 
Providence, for nothing is more helpless 
than a stock or a si one idol; it were la- 
mentable, when you might lay your heads 
on this threshold, if you shouhl come to 
leave it disappointed of your object. 

Sadi’s second Apologue is as 
follows : — 


iVJ j aio I sjs 
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I have heard that no son of the road, or of his heart, he could ncrer partake of his 
traveller, had approached the hospitable morning repast, till some weary stranger 
abode of that friend of God Abraham for had entered his dwelling : He took him- 
a whole week : from the natural goodness self forth, and explored every quarter, he 
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Tiewed tlie valley to its uttermost border, 
and descried from afar, a man solitary as 
a willow, whose head and beard were 
whitened with the snow of years : in or- 
der to administer comfort he went up and 
gave him a hearty welcome, and after the 
custom of the generous, thus kindly en- 
treated him, saying; “ Oh! precious ap- 
“ pie of mine eye! be courteously pleased 
to become my guest !*’ — ^'I'he old man 
consented, and getting up stept bli^kIy 
forward, for he well knew the beneficent 
disposition of x\braham (on whom be 
God's blessing). The domestic compa- 
nions of that beloved friend of God seated 
with reverence the poor old man : orders 
were issued, and the table spread, and the 
family took their respective stations around 
it : when the company began to ask God’s 
blessing before meat, nobody could hear 
the stranger utter a word. Then d>d 
Abvaliam say to him ; Gh ! of an- 
tieut times \ thou seemest not to be ho- 
ly and devout as is u'ual with the aged ; 
•• is it not their duty, when they break 
** bis bread, to call upon that Piovi- 
dence, who has glaciou^ly hestow- 
** ed it ?” The old man replied, “ I fol- 
‘‘ low no religious rite, that has not had 
the sanction of iny priest of the fiic !” 
The well-omened prophet was now made 
aware, that this depraved old wretch had 
been bred a Guebre ; as an alien to bis 
faith, he thrust him fijrth with scorn, for 
the pure abhor the contamination of ilic 
vile. From glonoiis Omnipotence an an- 
gel came down, and in the harshiKSsof 
rebuke called aloud, ‘‘ Oh ! Abraham, for 
“ a century of years 1 bestowed on him 
“ life and food, whom thou hast taken to 
‘‘ abominate on an ijour's acquaintance ; 

for though he is offering adoration to 
“ the fire, why art tfaou to withhold the 
band of toleration from him ?" 

We are told by oriental writers, 
for the Persians claim Abraham as 
one of their forefathers, that the 
Almighty often communed with 
him thus, and was pleased to im- 
part to him the secret counsels 
and purposes of his Providence, 
whence he was stiled the 
Khalil Khodi, or beloved friend of 
God ; see Isaiah xli. 8. He was 
the second son, according to them, 
of Azar ; and had in his youth been 


educated in the idolatries of his 
father, who though descended from 
the prophets, had followed the mul- 
titude of those days to do evil, and 
became on their account a maker 
of images in the city of Bamian 
Balkh. But Abraham, being re- 
called to the true Jaith, went 
while yet a youth into his father’s 
shop, and breaking the images ri- 
diculed such as came to buy them ; 
when his father took him for chas- 
tisement before Nimrod; who, in- 
stead of punishing him, was di- 
verted by his miracles and wit. 
After this he removed to the 
eastern border of the Persian em- 
pire, and was famed for his love 
and piety to the deity, and justice 
and hospitality to his fellow crea- 
tures ; for which last purpose he 
often pitched his tents on the edge 
of the wilderness near the city of 
Haran, that he might, as the above 
apologue informs us, entertain tra- 
vellers passing towards that place. 
Oriental scholars, who are aware 
of the peculiar and fierce preju- 
dices, that the Musulmans enter- 
tained against the Guebres, cannot 
sufficiently admire the benevolent 
spirit displayed by Sadi in these 
and many of his apologues, where 
he has occasion to notice different 
religious sects ; and many txiell 
meaning Christians might learn 
good manners on this head by study- 
ing such parts of his works. We 
may all read, and equally apply the 
moral of such parables to our own 
conduct, so as to enable us to set 
aside all narrow and violent preju- 
dices, and imbibe in their room 
proper and liberal notions of tole- 
rance in religious matters ; particu- 
larly towards such as differ from 
us perhaps in little else than what 
is ceremonial ; recollecting to this 
purpose that excellent maxim of 
our own gospel : — “ Forbid him 
not ; for he that is not against 
us (in the propagation of the know- 
ledge of one only and true God,) 
is on our part.” — Were indeed the 
Socrateses, the Plinye, the Fene- 
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Ions, the Addisons, and the Sadis 
of distant ages and nations thus be- 
nevolently to talk over the subject 
of religion and morality, that spleen 
of the soul, superstition, might be 
ciffed of its gloomy brooding ; 
and that bane of humanity, fanati- 
cism, reduced to sobriety and rea- 
son ; and the soundness and inte- 
grity of our simple, as it is supe- 
rior, Christian doctrines, might all 
the sooner gain, what every consi- 
derate man among us would wish 
and hope to see, that ultimate vic- 
tory over all other faiths. To the 
avoiding evil inclinations and prac- 
tices, and to improvement in senti- 
ments and habits of piety and virtue 
we cannot be indifferent, certainly 
without being criminal; yet we 
may assuredly tolerate witliout im- 
patience or animositj', the errors, 
whether of our own dissenting 
sects of faith, or those of Muham- 
madans and idolaters, so long as 
their peculiar tenets ate not active 
in sapping the foundations of our 
own special belief ; and we ought 
to combat their errors only by 
reason, argument and truth, and 
not as some of us have lately done 
by abuse, falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. If in the course of such 
discussions the opposite parties 
should have opportunities of pro- 
mulgating some errors, that with- 
out this provocation might have 
remained within their own narrow- 
er sphere, as this would neverthe- 
less lead to a freer and more open 
inquiry, so it were the most likely 
and best means of combating the 
obstinate part of them with suc- 
cess, and of converting the reason- 
able. In our own now extensive 
settlements in the East-Indies, (and 
where can we fix a limit to those 
settlements, and the liberality of 
our governments there ?) we have 
readier means of making converts 
than any other Christian nation ; 
and from the liberality of the Bri- 
tish press, abler vindications of the 
Old and New Testaments have 
been published in England than in 
all the world beside. Maracci's 


translation and refutation of the 
Koran (Sale’s is only a copy of 
part of it) is an able work ; but 
then he was a Papist, and had the 
worship of images and other ob- 
jectionable tenets to defend, which 
neither Musulman nor Hindu 
could be ever reconciled to. The 
plain faith and simple doctrine of 
the gospel, according to the accep- 
tation of our best and ablest di- 
vines, may be compared to our 
system of Brit’sh government, 
which required only a thorough 
and impartial discussion to distin- 
guish the licentiousness, which 
wild theorists and hot-headed en- 
thusiasts have at different times in- 
culcated from true liberty ; and a 
memorable example of this has in 
the temporary madness of the 
French revolution passed in re- 
view before the eyes of mankind, 
and may deter other governments 
for some time from meddling with 
their constitutions. 

Nihil dictum, quod non dictum 
prius : there is nothing new under 
the sun, if we believe our own 
Scripture, and the reproof given 
to Abraham in the above apologue 
of Sadi, is so similar to what Mo- 
ses is said, by oriental writers, to 
have received on a like occasion, 
that I may safely trace him to his 
original. By the by, it would 
scarcely be believed, that Parnell 
borrowed the beautiful story of his 
hermit through a Hisallah or ser- 
mon of Sadi from the Koran, which 
I was first made aware of by pro- 
posing to my Munshi, many 
jmars ago, to translate it into the 
Persian language, as a fine speci- 
men of our English apologue. The 
oriental writers tell us, that : — 

“ Karun , ftlie Korali of oTir 

Scriiitures, Numb. xiv. i w;is notorious for 
his riclics and stingiiicsi ; and tlierc is a 

L Hadis or tradition of the pro- 

phet (Mubammadi, that Mo-es Ilie ron. 
sin of Kanin had thr divine pennis-ion 
to pnnish tiiis wichedness. .\rcori'ir dy, 
in the midst of his Kindred an. I 
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Jloses oidered the earth to open and swal- 
low him up. This it did gradually, for 
he at fir.st sunk no deeper than the knees, 
tlien to the waist, after that to thcshoul- 
dei.s, and htstly to the chin ; and he after 
each pause called aloud ; “ have mercy 
“ on me, oli ! ilose.s !” — but Moses felt 
no compassion, and the earth finally swal- 
lowed him up. Upon which God appear- 
ed to Mo'CS and s.iid; — “ thou hadst no 
mercy on thy own cousin Karun, not- 
with.standiug he asked thy fojgi\eness 
four sundry times, whereas had he re- 
“ pented and a^ked me but once, how- 
“ ever iniquitous he had been, I might 
“ have compassioned him.” 

Yet if Sadi was in this instance 
a plagiary, men of no contempti- 
ble literature have among ourselves 
made free withhis story of Abraham. 
One indeed restores it to the Jew- 
ish Talmud, Jrom which Muham- 
mad had no doubt taken it; for the 
historical part of his Koran is chief- 
ly borrowed from that, our Scrip- 
tures, and the twenty-one Nosks 
or canons of Zartasht ; and the 
conscionsness of his theft made his 
immediate followers so savage with 
the Guebres, Jews and Christians : 
Sadi’s other debtor for this apo- 
logue claimed it as his own, after 
having amused himself for years 
by imposing it on his clerical 
friends as a portion of Scripture. 
The first is that excellent Bishop 
of Down and Conner, Jeremy 
Taylor, who had he needed the 
lesson himself, lived in .an age of 
calamity of Church and State, 
sufficient to have taught humility 
to the proudest dignitary among 
us ; and died in 1667. 

He says at the conclusion of a 
chapter of his Liberty of Prophe- 
sying 

I end witli a story I find in the Jewish 
Books ■ — “ IVhen Abraham sat at the 
dooi of his tent, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain .straugcr.s, he e.spieil 
an old man, stooping and hearing on his 
staff, weary witii age and travel, coming 
towards him, wlio was a hundred years 
of age. He leccived him kindly, washed 
lii-s feet, piuvidLtl suppci and caused him 


to sit down ; but observing that the old 
man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven .' 
The old man told Iiim ; lie worshipped 
the fire only, and acknowledged no 
other God : at which answer, Abra- 
ham grew so zealously angry, tliat he 
thrust tlie old man out of his tent, and ex- 
posed him to ail the evils of the night, 
and an unguarded condition. When the 
old man was gone, God called to Abra- 
ham, and asked him, where the stranger 
was ? He replied, “ I thrust him away, 
“ because he did not worship thee.” God 
answered him and said, “ I have suffered 
“ him these Imiidred years, alllioiigh he. 
“ dishonored me ; and rould'st thou not 
“ endure him for one niglit, when he 
“ g.ivc tliec no trouble L'jiou which, 
saiih tlie stoiy, .'Hiraham fetched him 
hack again, and gave him hospitable en- 
tertainment and wise instruction.” The 
worthy Bisliop adds — “ Go and do thou 
likewise, and thy cliaiity shall be reward- 
ed by the God of Abiaham !" 

Dr. Franklin’s imitation of Sa- 
di’s apologue I shall not here 
quote, as it is to be met with in 
so many late periodical works. In 
his well-known story of the Whis- 
tle, the Doctor has also copied 
verbatim another apologue of Sa- 
di’s Bustan ix. 13; but as that 
book has not to my knowledge 
been translated into any language 
of Europe, I cannot fancy through 
what channel he got them. A 
comparison may be drawn between 
all the three apologues of Abra- 
ham’s intolerance, and notwith- 
standing its priority of date, and the 
lameness of my verbal translation, 

I cannot doubt to which the man 
of taste will give his preference. 
In all the three, Abraham is repre- 
sented as comfortable in his domes- 
tic circle, grateful for the benefits 
of Providence, and hospitable to 
strangers ; but from an ignorant 
zeal he is also represented as in- 
stigated to an act of intolerance, 
which the deity notices and re- 
proves. So far the parable is com- 
plete, having a beginning, a mid- 
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die and an end ; and I cannot but 
admire both the Bisliop’s and Doc- 
tor’s oriental phraseology and hap- 
py imitation of the narrative sim- 
plicity of the original ; but actuat- 
ed by our European taste of ampli- 
fying their subject, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds in the detail of bringing the 
old man back, and the Doctor adds 
to it the particulars of Ahraliam’s 
punishment; and thus hotii de- 
stroy the unity and integrity of 
the fable and plot, which toge- 
ther constitute the chief beauty of 
a real Persian apologue. Many 
think, that the stories, like the 
manners of the east, must undergo 
an ordeal to adapt them to the 
ideas of modern Europe ; liut they 
will tind, that the point of tlie epi- 
gram is blunted, and that they are 
thus refined into a vitiated anil spi- 
ritless imbeedity. The abstrac- 
tion of modern European philoso- 
phy, that fashion of a day, enters 
too much into all our translations 
from the Persian language ; and 
the simplicity of sentiment and for- 
cible diction of the original is frit- 
tered away ; and thus the higlily 
expressive is sacritieedto the neat, 
the pathetic to the brilliant, the 
strong to the frivolous, and the 
energetic to the clear. 

A writer in narrating a story ex- 
presses it either in the sentiments 
of another man, or in his own : the 
first mode is the simple narrative, 
and that generally is adopted in 
Europe ; the second the dramatic, 
which is most consistent with the 
oriental idiom, and particularly 
with that of the Persian language. 
With his usual fine taste, Addison 
caught the real oriental knack of 
telling a story and has often avail- 
ed himself of it in giving an Eng- 
lish dress to the many oriental pa- 
rables, with which be has decora- 
ted the pages of the Spectator: and 
I shall finish with quoting two of 
his stories, and giving literal trans- 
lations ol them oat of Sadi's works 
from w hich he drew them through 
that best of oriental travellers Sir 
John Chardin; and would it be be- 
Asiatic Journ NO' 16. 


lieved, that though be travelled un- 
der thepatronage of our Charles the 
Ild. wc have not to this date a 
complete translation of his travels 
into English, but a valuable edi- 
tion of the original w as lately pub- 
lished in France. 

Sadi in his Piisallah ii. Sermon 
t, for like our Saviour he intro- 
duces many of his most beautiful 
apologues as parables ; in his theo- 
logical discourses, tolls us that : 

‘‘Oil'* a ly Ili'aliiin Atlkan), let the 
shay of Cod eiioiiele hi, ii!:ijL',tic state, 
ii.id ^eetfd iotn'oif in the pnieft of lii.s 
I'.''l.ire witli jilhis letume btaiidim; around 
i'liii in attvtukinrc ; when, beiioM ! a 
poor Oeni.e w ilii a patclic'.l cloak about 
hi' 'lioiiidei', a 'Clip in one hand, and a 
idiaiinr' 't.df ill tl'.' othci, jiicsented 
liiiii'c'.t lief lie h. Ill, and was makiii;; his 
wa; iniii the iuiiei hail of the palace. The 
scivaiii' ciihvi to turn and 'vid, “ Oh! 

“ leicicnd sit ' where aie you going?'* 
lie itciu.i ; “ 1 '111 going into this pub- 
“ lie iiiii.’’ The 'Oivimts said; “ this is 
“ the palace of tlie king of Italkh.” Ibra- 
hini coiumaiuled tliat tlicy would bring 
him fonvarrt : he now said •, “ oh ! Uef- 
“ vise ' tins is iiiy (lalace and no Inn.” 
Till.' DchI'C a-ked him saying; “oh! 

“ Ibrahim, wiiO'C lioiue was tlii' origi- 
“ iially V' lie H’ldieil ; “it was tlie 
*‘ hou'C of my gvandiathcr.’’ Tlie Deo- 
vi.'C .';iid, “ w'iieii he dejiarted this life, 

“ whose house was it ?” He replied ; 

“ it was my fatlicr’s he said ; “ and 
“ when tiiy father also died, who.se 
“ house did it become ?’’ he replied ; “ it 
“ hec<u:ie mine he said; “and when 
“ tiuiu departf't, to whom will it he- 
“ long?” he rejdied; “ it will tlicn he- 
“ long to the I’lime my .'.m !” Then did 
the Dei vise say, “ <>h'. Ibiahim ! a house, 

“ winch one man is after tliis manner eu- 
“ teinig and .mntiii i ipiitting, may he an 
'• Inn but i' llie |M'.aee or tivt habitation 
“ of no man 

Ill No. ‘J.S9 of the Spectator may- 
be seen Aildihon's admirable imi- 
tation of thi.s parable. 

One other apologue is that of 
Bustan iv. 2, eoiitainiiig in five 
columns ot the original, that most 
poetical and beautiful sentiment of 
humility, which the man of classi- 

Voi.. III. 
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cal taste has only to read and ad- try is not something better Asm 
mire, and no longer be led astray verbiage! Addison’s elegant imi- 
hy the vulgar European notion, tation may be read in No. 293 
that the language of Persian poe- Spectator : — 


joJj b j J J?" 


* 








JiJi * 


A solitary drop of water, as it was fal- 
ling from a cloud, blushed when it saw 
the huge extent of the sea : saying, — 
‘‘ Where the ocean exists, what place is 
“ left for me to occupy, if that immense 
** body of water be present, my God 1 
what an inconsiderable atom of matter 
“ am I ?’• While it was after tins man- 
tter reviewing itself with an eye of humi- 
lity, an oyster took it into the bosom of 
its shell, and nourished it with its whole 
soul : the revolution of fortune raised it 
into an exalted station, for it ripened into 
a precious pearl, and became the chief 
jewel of the imperial diadem of Persia : it 


*' V 

^ ‘^V. ui” ^ 

rose into dignified eminence, because its 
walk was Iiumble, and knock’d at the 
gate of annihilation, till it was ushered 
into an illustrious existence. 

In my next I shall offer some ex- 
tracts from the Persian poets to 
show how handsomely the Mu- 
Bulmans speak of our blessed Savi- 
our, and with what charity also 
even of Popish Christians, whom 
they must of course consider as 
idolaters : being, &c, 

GutCHIN: 



NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA, IN 17Y8. 

By Mr, Chapman.— (Continaed from p.2'!>\,) 


On our leaving Tringano, I request- 
ed Captain Macleunan, the commander 
of the Amazon, to be as particular in 
his observations upon the coast, its 
forts, and harbours, as our stay and 
situation might admit of ; and to form 
charts of the most remarkable parts. 
I was induced to do this, from the 
general utility of such observations, and 
from a conviction of the ability of the 
person I applied to, being a man of science 
and mathematical knowledge in his pro- 
fession ; but a severe disorder, which in a 
short time deprived him of his life, frus- 
trated my wishes. Wc were but a little 
more than two days from Pullo Ubi to 
Cambodia river. The point of Cambodia 
as well as the whole coast from thence to 
the luoutb of the western branch of the 


river, is covered with underwood and ex- 
ceedingly low. The water is so shallow, 
that, at the distance of five or six miles 
from theshore, it is rarely more than four 
fathoms. The small vessel, om' consort, 
in repeated attempts, made by the com- 
mander, coaid never approach the shore 
nearer than within two or three miles ; 
few iiihahitants appeared, and only two 
boats near the entrance of the river. Our 
boat was .sent to speak with them ; but 
the people, proving to be poor Chinese 
fishermen, were not able to understand 
our Cochin Chinese linguist. 

The 24th of J une we cast anchor 
sight of the mouth of the west channel of 
Cambodia river, • between three and four 

• L%t, 9«. 30' N. from hence in a clear day yojA 
may sec PuloGcndore, which hes in l^i! .J 8®. 40’ N. 
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o’clock in the afternoon, in barely three 
fathom water, a strong ebb tide setting 
out. The tide to the we.'tward had been 
observed the preceding evening to rise 
two fathoms and a half ; it therefore cer- 
tainly behoved us to have been on our 
guard against its falling as much; the 
captain was apprised of tliis by his officer, 
but he making light of it, we were sub- 
jected to the following disagreeable con- 
sequences. By six o’clock the tide left 
the vessel fast aground ; but as we lay in 
soft mud, our situation was by no means 
dangerous, and the sequel convinced ns 
that we had better have remained .in it 
until the morning; we should thenjas 
the tide turned at twenty minutes after 
nine, have had the water rising till near 
day break, and might easily have gone out 
with the ebb, or searched for a deeper 
and securer anchoring place. The captain 
made sail as soon as tlte vessel floated, in 
a dark night uncertain whither a rapid tiile 
might drive us ; the consequence w.as, 
she grounded a second time ; and when the 
flowing tide relieved her from this, still a 
third time. Here or on some other part of 
the shoal, ( expected we must have left the 
vessel ; her head was only in a fathom and 
a half water ; and her stern was thump- 
ing upon a sand, as hard as a rock. 'I’lie 
boat with the chief officer, and most of 
the Europeans was now sent to sound ; 
during their absence, the water rose to 
two fathoms and a quarter. The .\ma- 
zon drew twelve feet ; the flood tide was 
fully made. Anxious for our boat, wc 
made signal after signal for it to return ; 
when the officer came, his report was far 
from satisfiictory, having met with shoals 
all round us. Get under way we must, 
aud trust to fortune for the rest ; there 
was now athreatening sky and the appear- 
ance of a hard squall coming on ; at first 
the water deepened a little; this gave us 
a gleam of hope, but a momentary one ; 
the man with the sounditig line warned us 
there was but a few inches more than the 
vessel drew, every instant we expected to 
feel the shock of the vessel striking for 
the last time ; and it being the top of high 
water of a spring tide, we had no prospect 
of furtherrelief; happily however we agmn 
increased the depth, and the squall coming 
on presently drove ns, to our great joy, 
into fire fathoms where we dropt our 
anchor. 

After the fatigue and anxiety, which we 


suffered the preceding night, we wer® 
most of iis happy to devote this day the 
25th to repose. 

The 26th 1 went on board the Jenny, 
which lay at a considerable distance from 
our vessel near the mouth of the river. 
The commander acquainted me he had 
sent his boat into the river for intelligence, 
andjproposed to me to stand in aud meet it. 
Having no objection, he weighed his an- 
chor ; as soon as we opened the first reach 
we perceived a vessel at anchor and the 
boatmakingtovvardsns ; we continued our 
course in a good channel of three and four 
fathoms water, as far as tlie tide would 
permit us. By the officer sent in the bo.at, 
we learnt, that the vessel in sight was a 
Portuguese snow from Macao ; that tliere 
was another higher up at a village called 
Il.athai, and that a ship had left the river, 
seven or eight day.s|before ; Mr. Moniz, 
a Portuguese gentleman, 1 before men- 
tioned t® liave accompanied the Manda- 
rine to Bengal, (who went on board the 
Portuguese vessel ;) acquainted me that 
lie hc.ard from the commander, that the 
rebel Ignaak had carried every thing before 
him in Cochin China : that the king hav- 
ing fled to Pulo Coniore, had been taken 
there and put to death, and that his bro- 
ther had fallen into the hands of the 
usurper who obliged him to marry his 
daughter. I afterwards found that his 
brother was the elder of two sons left by 
the late king, but that Queck Foe, the 
prime minister, who bad acquired an un- 
bounded influence iu the latter part of 
the reign, had married his daughter to the 
younger prince, and contrived upon the 
death of the old king to place his sou-in- 
iaw upon the throne. This, with the 
minister’s unpopular measure of imposing 
a poll tax, of about a Spanish dollar upon 
all the native inhabitants of whatsoever 
age, sex, or condition, was the cause of 
the troubles which broke out in the in- 
terior provinces, and famished a pretext 
for the Tonquinese to invade the country. 
For, when their army entered the Nor- 
thern provinces, they declared their de- 
signs to be solely bent against the person 
of the minister, whose maladministration 
had involved his country in a civil war ; 
and promised, upon his being delivered 
up to them, to assist the king in subduing 
all his enemies, the young king instigated 
by the enemies of this minister, blindly 
into the anare and thereby proved 

2U2 
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to have acted as politically as the sheep 
who delivered their dog to the wolves. 
Qneck I'oe thouch a bad man, was allowed 
to be a ijian of abilities ; and by the dis- 
ceriiin.r e>teeuied the only one capable of 
makiij'^ head against the dangers that now 
threatened on all side-*'. ISeiisiblc of this 
the TonijiiJt!e>e, as <0011 as he was deli- 
vered into their hands, ticated him with 
the utmost deference, and made u-^e of 
Ids knowledge to posscsS themselves of 
the country ; they immediately laid siege 
to Heu, the capital, and tofik it. The 
king fled to Donai ; fioni thence to Pulo 
Condorc, wheie lie was taktn and put to 
death ; the miyisler was canied to Ton- 
quin, where he was allowed to enjoy an 
. honorable rctieat. 

The next day I returned on board the 
Amazon to piepaie a few accessaries to 
go up to Batliai, in the Jenny, and de- 
sired Captain Hutton to wait lor me 
■where he was. Karly in the morning I set 
out accompanied by Mr. Hayard and Mr. 
'I’otty ; on approaching the mouth of the 
river, I peiceivcd the Jenny running out 
■with the Pmtuguese snow ; expressing my 
suipiibC at this I fuiiiid Captain Hutton 
had leceived intilligcnce that some per- 
sons he had lilt at Turon the vear hetbre, 
had been put to death hj Kniaak, and 
that twentv ortlintyof his gallics were 
then cruizing in a bianch of the river two 
days sail fioin Batliai. 1 'nacqiiainteil 
with the force of tlR"‘0 gallics, and having 
too much reason from the intbrinatioii, to 
fcuspecr their hostile disposition ton iids 
us, csjiecially if they were a]>pi i/ed of our 
having a relation of the late king on Ivurd, 
and the Aniazoii being deemed to dr.iw 
too much water, and built too sharp to be 
lirought into the river ; I thought it most 
prudent cntiiely to drop my designs of 
proceeding to Bathai. rnderstanding 
however that there was still a party of 
the king’s people making head against 
Ignaak in Donai, t was determined (o 
proceed thither; in oidcr to place our 
Mandarine and his people among.n their 
friends. Captain Hutton having received 
what instructions the Portuguese Captain 
could give him respecting the passage fiio 
pilot being to be had) w'as to lead the 
way; we were to follow. Tlic.se points 
adjusted I icturned ori board my own 
vessel, and tlic next moiniiig we •sailed. 

Theflistof Jul> we am bored under a 
pronmotory supposed to be Cape St. 


io Cochin China. ^ 

Jamc'', almut a degree and anbalf distant 
from the west channel of Cambodia river ; 
this was the fir^thigh land on theeonli- 
iienf we met with. Htie again we were 
all at a •?tand ; nobody being able to point 
out the road to Doiui. The Mandaiine 
aiul his people never having been there, 
could give ih no infoimaiion. Vexed at 
my disappoimmeiit, 1 determined to go 
on shore injself in oui [uiuiace and to 
endeavour to gain some intelligence ; ^Mr, 
Bavard and the ‘‘Ceotul otlieer were so 
obliging ii'i to aceonipiinv me; I ii‘'uk two 
ot the Mandaiine’"* servants as linguists. 
A\ hen we uMched tlie beach 1 ">i'nr thtm 
on shore, kieping evin bndv cDe In tlie 
boat. -.\tte! some tune the} c m.e b.tfk 
leading two 01 three of flic mu't ne'cr- 
able objects 1 ever beheld, ujion the vciy 
point of pei biiing with }iung«.r nml dis- 
ease. 'I'lie linguists telling n-s we might 
land in .security, wedidso. Tin sr poor 
wrctchf-s then acquaiiilod me that they 
belonged to a village bard by, in which 
were left about fifty more, much in the 
same condition as tlu mseivcs , that a fleet 
of Ignaak, in its way to Donai, which it 
was now blockading, litid two months 
before, paid them a vi'ir, .iml pluiidored 
them of fhescaniv remains Icit b\ a Iionid 
tamine, suppo'i'd in the prt ceding vears 
to liavc can ied off nmie tlian one half of 
the whole ijihabirants ot Cochin China, 
and that they had nothing to eal now but 
a loot thrown up b\ the surf on the 
beacli, which ( .luscd them to breakout 
in blotches ail over their bodies; it was 
•shaped something like a sweet potatoe, 
btit lunger. I was now no bmger at a 
loss to account for the indiffcience, the 
wretches I saw at Tiingario showed to 
my offer of procuiing their release. They 
were not possessed of sutlicient patriotism 
to prefer liberty with so .stanty a fare in 
their own country, to slavery with a full 
belly in a foreign one. '[ here is no slavery 
in China. On perceiving the mouths of 
two o! three rivers to the N. W. and 
asking their names, they told me one of 
them ledto Donai Seveial more ot these 
objects were now gathering roimd me ; 
dustressed at this scene of ini^ei y not in 
Illy power to relieve, I liU'^tened on board 
my boat, and took with me an old man 
who appeared the most intelligent, to in- 
form our Mandarine of all he knew, and 
to enable u& to dctcnniiic whai was next 
to be done. 
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A comfortable meal ha^ino: cbcere«l up 
the old man’s spiiit'^, lie bad a lonct con- 
versation with his countrymen ; the result 
of it was, that a village called Huttcin a 
few liuuK-' sail from where wc thru were, 
having resisted the attack of ignaak’s fleet, 
the Mandaiiuewas desirous of going to 
it, hoping to set some satisfactory intelli- 
gcnce of his flicnd^^. Thither we bent 
our course, the old man serving as a pilot. 
The next morning we anchoied a bieast 
of it. A number of fishing boats hovered 
about the vc'^sel, hut kept aloof till two 
of tlie Mandarine’s 'Servants were sent to 
them in a small prow ; they then came to 
the number of fourteen or fifteen. Our 
Mandarine sent a message to the chief of 
the village by them. ’I'he people in these 
boats were stout personable men, and had 
not the least appearance of want amongst 
them. Every boat was well fuiuishcd 
with bows and aiiows, swords and lances. 
In the afternoon the Mandarine of the 
village sent his compliments to our Man- 
darine, with a present of fi>h and betel, 
and apologi>ed tor not waiting upon tiim 
in pe^^on, on account of his being much 
indisposed. (Mir Mandarine appeared so 
well satisfied that ho resolved to go on 
shore iie.^t morning; myself and the 
other gentlemen promising to attend him. 
Having sent the Mandarine of the village 
notice of our intentions, early m the 
morning some boats came fn»m tlic shore 
to conduct us to the landing place. Our 
JMandaiine’s servants, who went <»n shoie 
the evening hefoie, and .staid all night, 
came with them, and gave their uia'^tcr a 
favourable account of the inhabitants. 
They al.so brought on board with them a 
man who liad formerly served as a soldier 
under the Mandarine’s couuuaud ; he 
seemed transported with joy on recog- 
nizing his old master. After breakfast 
we set out, the soldier sitting at the Man- 
darine’s feet, and during our passage to- 
wards the shore, lie recounted to his mas-^ 
ter the paiticular> of liriiaak’s successes, 
the king’s death, and how the people of 
this district had repulsed the rebel fleet. 
He acquainted him that the king's bro- 
ther, whom they called Antoine, dissatis- 
fied with his wife and tlic restraint he 
was kept under, had found means to es- 
cape from Ignaak, and was gone in arms 
with u considerable force into Benthoan. 


Yet before the boat reached the shore, 
our Mandarine was seized with a panic 
which 1 never could Icani the real cause 
of, an<l de^'in'^l me, in a little broken Por- 
tuguese, to put id out and return to the 
vessel, rnable to conceive lii< motives, 
his own servants asMuiiig me there was 
no cause of appreliLMisiun, we continued 
our course, till the ]iiiiuace rune into 
shallow water, and could proceed no fur- 
ther. Here we w'ere preparing to get into 
a country boat, wlieii the Mandarine 
caught hold of my clothes, earnestly in- 
treating me to desist, crying out “ 
son ! Tyson which is the name the ad- 
heients of Ignaak go by in the country. 
Mr. Moniz seeing this, offered to go on 
shore to learn who the people really were; 
Mr. Ba)ard accompanied him. They 
soon came back with the principal Man- 
daiineofthe village. He came into our 
boU, and invited our Mandarine on shore, 
the soldier offering to remain a< an hos- 
tage, and to forfeit his head ir any harm 
biifel him. All was insufficient to remove 
his fears ; he still ciicd out louder than 
ever to put back. Finding his timidity 
not to lie overcome, I asked the Manda- 
rine of the village to go with us to see 
oui vessel • he did not iiesitate. After he 
had been on boaid a short time, he com- 
plained of being very sick, and he really 
looked so. 1 therefore dismissed him, 
first makm- him admail present. 

What tt) do or whither to go, I was 
now at a loss. It I determined to avoid 
every place in the hands of the enemies, 
or suspected enemies of our Mandaiiue, I 
was at once excluded from the wliolc 
country, and nothing remained but to re- 
tuin without further loss of time to Cal- 
cutta. Unwilling, however, or rather in- 
deed ashamed, to leave Cochin China al- 
most as totally uninformed as when I 
sailed from Bengal, I resolved, at all 
event'', to prosecute my voyage as far as 
the bay of Turon, and, eventually, even 
to make a vi>it to the court of Ignaak 
I was the more induced to this on account 
of the dispute which had arisen between 
some of his people and cliose of an Englbh 
ship, the year before, in Turon harbour, 
the particulars of which I was not well 
informed of when I left Bengal. 

{Tohe continued^ 
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OF 

FO THOU TCHIIING. 

Dr, J, P. Abel de Remusaty Professor of Chinese and Mantchou Tartar, 
at Paris, b(c. 


Fo THOU TCHHiNG, a Celebrated Saine- 
nean, who contributed powerfully to the 
establishment of the reliirion of Buddha 
in China, was born in the country that 
the Chinese call Kian Tchou, that is, Hin- 
dostan, and his family wa^s named Pe. 
He devoted himself early to study, and 
made a threat progress in the occult sci- 
ences. In the year 310 he established 
himself in Lo yang, now called Ho nan, 
ooe of the capitals of the province of that 
name. This city was then the residence 
of the prior Tchao kit>gs, princes of Hi- 
oung nou origin, who reigned in the 
north and west of China, from 308 to 
329, It was at the court of these Tartar 
princes Fo thou tchhing made the first 
essays of the power that he pretended to 
exercise ov'cr nature, but which, in effect, 
he had over simple and uuiufoimed men. 
He commenced by asserting that he 
had lived more than a iiundred years, 
that he nourished himself by air, and 
could pass many days without taking 
other aliment. The Chinese name that 
he adopted, significative, like all Chinese 
names, and probably translated from 
tliatleboie in ludij, moans Buddha, 
puiity. He prcsiiinod on inaint.ihuug a 
cnmmeice with spirits, and acquiring by 
enchantment the power of liolding at his 
disi>osal the good and bad genii. It is 
related that he had mi opening at the side 
of his robe which was closed by silk 
cords during the day; but wlicii lie 
d'vfiO'cd himself to study at night, he 
opened ills robe, and a stream of light 
i'<;aQd horn his liosom which illuminated 
all the huu^e. On the days devoted 
to fasting and purification he vi'«itud the 
bank of a river, and, taking out his heait 
, 1 .' (I entrails through the apeiturc, care- 
ful!} washed and replaced tlieni. He had 
a '‘iugiilar talent for explaining the sound 
of bells, and drew from them prognostics 
of fortimatc or unfortunate events, which 
ti e occurrences never falsified. Che li, a 
Tartai- piiiice who overturned tlie prior 
Tchao dvnastv aud placed his ovvn family 


oil the throne, under the name of the 
posterior Tchao, having sent his troops 
against Lo yang, who pillaged and ravaged 
the city, Fo thou tchhing retired to a de- 
sert place to devote himself to exercises 
of piety in peace, and obsene what oc- 
curred without risk. He did not deem it 
prudent to present himself to Chi le, be- 
cause this new sovereign had been very 
badly disposed towards the Chamen or 
Sainancans, killing all lie encountered, 
and had destroyed a great number. 
However, Fo thou tchhing thought he 
might tuJ^t himself to the generalissimo 
of Clii ie’s armies, Kouo he lio, who gave 
him an asylum in liis house. The influ- 
ence of the advico with which Fo thou 
tchhing repaid the general’s protection 
was immediately perceivctl by those with- 
out; he foresaw exactly tlie success of 
every battle, am) caused suitable arrange^ 
ments to be previously made. Cbi le who 
perceived this increase of prudence and abi- 
lity, conceived >omesuspicions, and in their 
removal learnt from Kouo he lio that a Cha- 
men vcrseil in the art of magic, or to 
speak more accurately a spirit, resided 
with him, aud that he had only profited 
by his lessons. The prince desired tliat 
the Saraanean might be bi-ought before 
him to judge of his knowledge. Fo thou 
tchhing, whose fortune depended on this 
exaraiuation, redoubled his attention to 
make it terminate to liis Iionour. He 
took a brass vase full of water, and hav- 
ing burnt perfumes and pronounced ma- 
gical words, a blue lotus brilliaut as the 
day .sprung forth. He did not conteii* 
himself with this illusion, but desired to 
merit the favour be was ambitious of ob- 
taining by real services. 'I'he inbubitimts 
of the city of Fang tbeou north of the 
Hoang ho had formed the (irojcct of mas- 
sacreiug Kouo lie lie’s army in the night ; 
he informed the general, v\ho owed the 
preservation of his troops to the precau- 
tioms this advice occasioned. Chi le, 
however, would still examine Fo thou 
tchhiug ; but after several attempts, from 
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which he always retired witii success, he 
set no limits to liis confidence, and sought 
to engage the talents of this extraordinary 
man. The spring that furnished water to 
the streams of the city of Siang Koue 
suddenly ceased flowing ; Fo thou tchhing 
was intreated to remedy this evil; he 
went, therefore, to the fountain, situated 
half a league north west of the city, be- 
ing followed by a multitude of people, 
and particularly by a number of Tao Ssc, 
a species of Chinese sectaries, eternal 
rivals of the Buddhists, who hoped to 
detect him in error. Before them all, Fo 
thou tchhing had cushions hi ought, seated 
himself above the fountain, burnt Persian 
perfumes, and recited many long prayers. 
He performed these ceremonies during 
three hours ; and at the end of that time 
the water began to flow in abundance, 
and filled the city trenches. A small dra- 
gon, fire or six inches long, was seen to 
sally from the fountain, which pcrmitteil 
itself to be carried by the stream, and on 
seeing it all the 'I'ao Sse pieci(Htately fled. 
The Sian pi, a nation of oriental T.ai tats, 
coming with their chief, Kuan mo po, to 
attack Chi le, that prince went to consult 
Ko thou tchhing, who replied, “ the 
sound of the bells has taught me, that, at 
the hour of repast to-morrow Thouaii mo 
po will be taken." Chi Ic ascended on the 
ramparts, but seeing no troops between 
liim .and the enemy's ariny, fcaied tii.a he 
rvas deceived, and sent aatiln to consnit 
the Sainaiiean. At tiiis time he said, 
“ 'Fite enemy is c.aptmed.” In f.ict, the 
soldiers, wlio unknown to Chi le, were 
ambuscaded nortli of tiie city, .sallied a.itd 
captured ail tlie Sian jti army. I.ieon yao, 
king of the prior Tchao, detet mining on a 
last eflbrt against Chi le, m.nclietl to meet 
him with theremnantof liis faitlifui troops. 
Clii le had recourse again to his oraeie, who 
replied. Tlie sounds of the bells combine to 
express the following wotds wliicli are in 
a foreien language, .<ieoti teiie, Ti li 
Kang, pou lion-khiti tbo tang. 'I'he first 
is the army, tlie second mean ^ .sh.tll sally, 
the third denotes the foreign thioneof Sicon 
yao, and the fourth i.s, shall be taken, 
whicli means that our army shall coinjiier 
and take Lieon yoa. He afterwards order- 
ed 3 young virgin to purify herself seven 
days and then anoint her body with paint 
mixed with hemp oil ; but seaiecly had 
she taken this paint in lierlmud when she 
perceived a great light and cried iu terror, 

1 see ail iiinimierable multitude of men 
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and horses, and among them a man of 
great stature with a cord of scarlet-silk 
round the ann. The Sanianean said, it is 
Lieon yao liimself; Chi le encouraged 
Fo thou tclihiug’s promises headed his 
troops, attacked Lieou yao, took him, 
possessed iiitnself of Lo yang, and thus 
terminated the first Tchao dynasty, Fo 
thou tcJihing clothed with new honours, 
continued re5>iding at his court and ac- 
knowledged his benefits by imj)ortant 
services. 'Fhere was one of Chi ie’s gene- 
rals who was of the same Tartar family as 
that prince wIio was siirtiamed Tlisoung, 
this word means garlic in Chinese. Chi 
th-boung being oil the point of revolting, 
Fo thou tclihiiig who knew his projects, 
advertised Chi le in a circuitous manner* 
This year he said there will be a worm 
in the gailic which will kill those wh® 
e.it It ; tlie people must be prohibited the 
u-ie of gailic. At tin's proli’bition Chi 
ih>oimg thouglit liimself discovered, and 
tied. Chi le lri«l a sou whom he lendeily 
loved, this joiiiis: man named Pin was 
attached by a .>overe ilhiess, ami died in a 
fewdavs; they were ready to bury him, 
when Chi le liad Fo tliou tchhing called, 
and shedding torrents of tears, said to 
him, i have heard that formerly Phian 
Thsio, restored the hereditary prince of 
Koue to lire. Is such a miracle above 
your powci ? Fo thou tchhing immedi- 
ately iivul a blanch of Arbutus brought, 
impiegcatcd it with water, employed it 
in sprinkling and holding out his hand to 
Pill, $ai<l, rise. The young prince was im- 
mediately resuscitated, aud in a few days 
entirely iccovcred his health. Such a pro- 
digy could not fail of atti acting a multitude 
of disciples to Fo thou tchhing, among 
whicli were found even the children of 
Chi le. But the happiness they enjoyed 
at the court of this prince was soon in- 
terrupted. One (by wlien the weatlier 
was quite serene and the ?ir perfectly 
tranquil, one of the bells on the towerof 
the niona'<tery, where the Sanianean and 
his disciple-^ dwelt, sounded suddenly: tins 
sound, said Fo thou tciihing to those 
who surrounded him, announces that the 
kingdom will have gieat cause for mourn- 
niug this year. Clii le iu fact died in 
the course of the year, and Khi loung 
took pO'^sessiou of the throne. He 
removed his court to Ye, and induce.l 
Fo thou tchhing to come there, where 
he heaped more honors on him 
had been bestowed by hi*' piedec'’^- 
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»or. It is in this reign that the epoch of 
the progress of the Buddhic religion raay 
he placed — a progress that the Taosse 
and the literati endeavoured in vain to 
arrest ; — the first by rivaling them in de- 
ceptions and impostures, and the other 
in. making representations conformable to 
right reason and the soundest policy. The 
people ran in multitudes to the monas- 
teries of Fo thou tchhing ; many there 
embraced a religious and contemplative 
life, and their number became so great, 
that Khi-loumj w as eddigod to listen to the 
remonstrances of the literati on a subject 
that so powerfull) affected Chinese man- 
ners. That cieated some coolness be- 
tween Fo thou lelihimr and him. Aiiotlici 
event increased the dis>ati^taciion — 
Prince Soui Khi-lonng’s son lost one of 
his children, in opiiosltion to the promises 
which an able physician and aTao xSse who 
attended, had made of his recovery. Fo 
thou tchhing had predicted this occur- 
rence, but was unable or nnwilling 
to employ the power he exeiciscd for 
Chi le*s Son, and from that time Soui in- 
dulged sucli violent hatred against him as 
obliged the [diilosopher to icmain at a 
distance from the court. Tliey were, 
however, ohlige<l to have lecoui^e to him 
in an extraoulinary drought tliat dc'-olated 
the empire. The ceicmonies usually per- 
formed in China, under these circum- 
stances, having pioducedno effect, Fo 
thou tchhing was entreated to remove 
this scourge M'arcely iiad he commenced 
his conjurations, wlien a white dragon, 
•with two heads, descended on tlie altar, 
and the same <lay an abundant rain de- 
scended to fertili/:e many hundred leagues 
of territory. They continued afterwaios 
to consult him on different occa.sions, to 
explain dreams, deliver predictions, and 
give the key to those natural phenomena 
to which the Chinese have always at- 
tached sul)cr^litious ideas. But at last 
there was a gi cat difference between him 
and the prince relative to some pictures 
and portraits of celebrated men, executed 
for a newly built temjdc. Khi loungwas 
so much dissatisfied with the execution of 
thc^e paintintrs, that he would not speak 
ai^ain to Fo thou tchhing. Upon .seeing 
that he had lu-^t tlie esteem of his master, 
he had a toiui* excaiated west of the city 
Ye, and said to his disciples, the year of 
the cycle Meou chon l ofiO), many troubles 
will appear, and the year I yeou 
the Chi family will be entirely destrojed. 


1 therefore submit to the laws of trans#- 
migration before seeing such misfoi-tunes. 
He died in the monastery of Ve kouiig. 
The Chinese history* that has furnislied 
the preceding detaiN, does not mark the 
year of his death ; but it appears ccitain 
that it happened in 349. Some time after 
a Chamen, who came to Young tcheou to 
honour him and visit his tomb, Khi loung 
ordered the opening of his tomb, when 
they found a stone instead of Fo thou 
tchhing’s body. Khi loung said, referring 
to the name of his family Clii stone, 
‘‘ This .‘Stone is me ; — you may bury me, 
for I shall soon die.” He fell sick, and 
died the following year. His death was 
the siirnal of grc.ir tmubU s, and r)f the 
overthrow of his family, confoimably to 
Fou-thou-thchhing's prediction. What- 
ever opinion the vulgar miglit form of 
the latter, they could not a^oid seeing in 
him an cxtraorclinaryman — at Icii'-t in tlie 
talent he displayed in presen ing an un- 
spotted reputation, though sunounded by 
rivals and enemies, and in choosing ap- 
propriately the tunc, place, and specta- 
tors, of the deceptions hy which he sus- 
taiiicil his doctrines. The pliiloso()hy 
(hut ho ]»rofes>cd, horn in the ancient 
schools of India, and sister to that of 
1’ythawras, did not disdain the meaUh 
disallowed by strict moiality, but allowed 
by policy in countries and ages where they 
may be employed successfully. Those 
who know the important sen ices leudercd 
to humanity by the sect of Buddha, in 
civilizing tlie Tartars, and restoring re- 
pose and peace to many of tiie regions of 
higher Asia, will not blame Fo thou 
tchhing for having employc'd means for its 
estahlMinient, that the most vevere phi- 
losophers of anthiuity haveoften ^l^edw■ith 
less noble views, or according to an in- 
ferior plan. It may be lemarked, iiicoii- 
cluding, that the prodigies poiformcdby 
Fo thon tchhing aie repoited by contera- 
IMirary authors as being of public no- 
toriety, and having nations tor witnesses. 
This isunotlier coineideme between him 
and Alexander of T\aiia,t wdio w'a.s sup- 
posed, like this Sainanean, to predict 
future events, explain omenSj know im- 
mediately distant events, and even raise 
the dead. 

I. P. Abi:l on Remusat. 

• History of tilt' Tstii dv nasty, 2iid pan — 
BiographVi ett, 93, p. ii, ie. 

t See Dll Pill’s Histoiy of Apollonius Tjarcus, 
the Abbt Haiitviile’s View of Deistical WiUtfs, 
aud Philustratas tic Viu Apollouu. 
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ACCOUNT 

.4 

OF 

A PASSAGE IN AN OPEN BOAT ACUOSS THE BAY OF BENGAL. 
By the Captain and Boat's Crew of the Daphne^ in l803. 


The Daphne brig, Edward Harman, 
Master, quitted the town of Rangoon on 
the 28lh of October 1808. About sun^iet 
oil Nov. tlie 4th, we saw Diamond Island 
bearing N.W. ^ W., and at two P. M. on 
the following day came to an anchor in 
five and a half fathoms mud. I attended 
the Captain and six hands to the shore 
in search of turtle. At the north end of 
the island we found a small hut, inhabit- 
ed by five Bhurmans (natives of Pegu) 
who had been sent here to collect thetni- 
lles’ eggs for the king of Ava. They 
were very hospitable to us, and shewed 
every inclination to oblige us. On re- 
turning to the part of the shore on which 
we landed, we found fiom the s(|imlliness 
of the weather, and the height of the surf 
tliat we could not reach our boat, then at 
anchor under the care of one of the men. 
We made a fire under a large tiee, and 
obtained some licc and fish fiom the 
Bhurmans, on which we made a good 
supper. The weather continued bad 
through the night, and to add to our mis- 
fortune we only caudic one turtle. At 
day-brer.k next morning, the ai'peuiauce 
of the weatlici indicated an mciva^e of tlie 
storm, and ue were tlicn so.iked to the 
.•^kin by the rain. Tlic Daphne still rode 
it out very easy. The Bhurmans sup- 
plied us with food. The weather becom- 
ing still worse soon after 'middle da} our 
boat began to drive, and we were obliged 
to order the man on board to cut the 
painter, anil let her come on shoic. He 
did so, and iNitli the assistance of the 
Bhurmans we got her seciued high and 
diy on tlie beach. We dined with the 
Bhurmans, and at dusk, leai ing one man 
to take care of the lioat the rest retired to 
sleep — In the middle of the night we 
weie all turned out, as the tide bad risen 
so high, that our boat bad flooded, and 
was driven among the rocks. It was an 
awful and tremendous night ; the gale 
was furious, accompanied by heavy rain, 
with a foaming sea all round, and our 
poor boat ivas .seen on the locks beating 
to pieces ; there was no time to think ; 
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every thing was now at stake. We leach- 
ed the rocks as speedily as possible, and 
with a great deal of trouble got her off, 
but alas almost too late, she was nearly 
beaten to pieces. We remained with her 
until high water, w hen we made her fast, 
went back to the house and slept till da\- 
light. Our first thoughts now were to 
repair our boat in the best maimer possi- 
ble ; and this we effected by pulling a nail 
out of one place, and putting it into ano- 
ther, cutting up some rope for oakum and 
caulking her as well as w'e could. We 
were forced to cut up our shirts to assist 
in caulking her as we had not oakum 
enoucli. Our tools consi.stcd of a knife, 
a large .stone for a hammer, and a piece 
of wood for a caulking iron. By the time 
we had completed our job, the rain had 
ceased, and tlie face of the heavens began 
to assume a different appearance. We 
went to the Bhurmans house to dine. Af- 
ter dimier the Bhurmans pressed us much 
to go on board and get them a bag or two 
of lice, as during our stay on ilic island 
\vc luid almost eaten up their stock. 
They ^aid, if we would give them a little 
rice, they would help to catch turtle for 
u^. - AVe could not object to their propo- 
sal, we had been living on their pro- 
visions so long. We could get no turtles 
till night, and the weather seeming fine; 
in the evening about half an hour before 
sunset we launched our boat and pulled 
for the brig : but .so much had she suffer- 
ed on the rocks, that we were forced to 
have one man constantly at work to bale 
out the water which came in very rapidly. 
At sunset we were in the biig’s wake, 
pulling for her. We observed the people 
on board veering a buoy astern to us, but 
bad the mortification to see ourselves go 
astern as fast as the buoy did. They 
could give us no assistance from ou board, 
for they had no boat, and had two anchors 
down. If they had cut, they certainly 
must have been on the lucks before they 
could have been able to nuinage the \c^- 
sel. About an hour after dark we saw- 
two lights ; one we supposed to hr ‘>if 
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vessel’s, the other fiom its largeness, we 
imagined to be on shore. We pulled to- 
wards the one we took for the brig’s. In 
about Iialf an hour we were extremely 
alarmed by losing l>oth the lights. We 
knew not which way to pull ; to lay-to 
was impossible, and we had no hope but 
in Providence who is ever attentive to the 
exertions of unhappy men. We kept pul* 
ling and baling all night ^ oiKe or lee 
we Imard breakers very loud, and we anx- 
iously waited tor the morning to know 
our situation, pafrticularly as the night 
cloudy and squally. 

At day-light on the 8th we were much 
surprised to be just in sight of high land 
to the northward. We judged it to be the 
northward by the sun’s rising, for we had 
no compass in tlie b<»t. 'I'he wind we 
found to be northerly— »we in with our 
oars, up with the foremast, and set the 
only sail we had — we stood to the east- 
ward all day, and at sunset put about, 
and stood to the westward — we still saw 
the land, but it appeared further off — 
about midnight tiudiug ourselves in rol- 
lers we tacked and stood to the eastward 
—it blew fresli and ratliei* squally, and we 
were obliged to reef tlie sail. 

Wbeii day broke on the 9tli, to our 
mortification there w'as no land in sight. 
The Captain and I con^iulted what was 
best to be done, and expecting that we 
should have the wind fresh from tlie E. and 
N.E. judged it best to make a fair wind 
of it, and run for the Curoinandel coast. 
At noon w'e up helm, and went witli a 
flowing sheet to the westnanl in hopes 
of crossing the bay in five das s, or el.'^o of 
falling in with some ship. During the 
day a flying fish dropped into the boat, 
wliea all hands jumped at it. Foitune 
favouring my exertions, I gained tlie prize 
and soon <levoured it. 

Tiuirsday the lOtli and Friday the lltli 
wc had fine frcsli breezes, chiefly from the 
eastward, with clear u’eather. On the 
12th we found ourselves so very thirsty 
that water was much in request by all. 
Every morning and evening, we bathed 
OMrsolvc-^, and during the day kept throw- 
ing water over our heads ; this allayed 
mir thirst very much, which had now be- 
come our greatest enemy. This day we 
had very light airs from the K.W. with a 
Jicavy swell • wc expected a gale of w ind 
fro:ii tkat quauci , which jf it had come. 


in all probability would have overwhelm - 
• ed us, and put us out of our misery. Just 
before sunset w'e had the high consolation 
of observing a vessel bearing N.W. ; there 
being little wind we pulled right for her, 
and by her movements I believe she saw 
us, for soon after she came dow'ii towards 
us, with studding sails set, low and aloft, 
'fhis sight rejoiced us, and Infused into 
us such a degree of temporary strength as 
made us pull with double vigour. We 
thought our troubles at mi end, but, alas I 
Providence ordained that greater misfor- 
tunes were still to be endured by us,. 
Captain Harman thinking we did not 
near the vessel fast enough, ordered our 
sail to be taken in, supposing that it im- 
peded our going through the water as w e 
were pulling in the wind’^s eye. No soon- 
er was that done, than (he vessel took in 
her studding sails and hauled her wind lo 
the ei^tward. We hoisted our sail again, 
but to no pill pose, she still kept to the 
eastward,’ which was aheart-breaking sight 
to ns all. 'ITie tetnporaiy strength wliich 
the sight of her had excited, now forsook 
us : our spirits sunk, and we could no 
longer pull. As night approached we 
stood as neaih- as we could Judge to the 
W.N.W. the vessel hauled her 

wind to the eastward, we could plainly 
make out that slie was a brig; v\e saw 
her top sail'i, and p;ut of her couiscs, 
main sail, &.c. 

Sunday the 13ih. This day our thiist 
was great indeed ; we had undergone such 
fatigue, and were so much weakened, that 
wc expected every hour to be our last. 
The water tlirown over our bodies did not 
alla\ our thirst a<? at fir^^t, and being re- 
duced to the last extremity, we were for- 
ced to drink our urine, which I must saj 
revived and consoled us exceedingly. 
Monday and Tuesday nothing happened 
to break in upon our state of painful sus- 
pence. Wc had the wind light from the 
northward with a very heavy swell from 
the N.W. ; we still kept batliiug ever) 
morning and evening, and drinking as be- 
fore-memimied, 

Wednesday the people began to be very 
dull. Some of them found their thirst so 
intolerable that they drank a great quan- 
tity of salt water, although the Captain 
and I advised them not to do so. About 
ten o’clock at night, we were all roused 
by hearing tht cry of fveab water aloag- 
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Side. One of the people beingexcessively 
dry, in drinking the water alongside leal- 
ly thought it had Ijecn fiesh ; we all be- 
gan to drink immediately, and it was some 
time before we found out our mistake, so 
much was our taste injuretb On the 
l/th at -sunset we thought we saw very 
high land right ahead, but having been 
often disappointed by mistaking clouds 
for high land, we paid but little attentiou 
lo it. During the night the lieavy swell 
from the N.W. went down, when a cross 
sea took its place, and a fine breeze sprung 
up from the eastward. 

On Friday at day-light the water was 
much discoloured, a general sign of being 
near land, but still none could be seen. 
One of the wen was now so senseless, ami 
50 weak, tluat he could not sit upright. As 
the sun arose, and cleaicd away the 
clouds, we had the heartfelt satisfaction 
of seeing high laud. What a joyful sight 
was this to poor creatures nearly sinking 
under fatigue and want of food. As we 
neared the land, we saw a number of 
huts and the natives w'alking on shore. 
About noon we ran the boat on the beach, 
but w'ere in a condition too weak to walk. 
The natives assisted us, and as soon as 
they knew our situation, fetched us hot 
cougy (the water in which rice is boiled) 
and gave it us to drink, of which vve took 
a great quantity. Kach man wa.s led be- 
tween two people to the hut appointed to 
us, and we were funiialied with every 
thing vve wished for, except cold water. 
We had no desire to eat, but craved cold 
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water, which the natives wonld not give 
ns, but supplied us plentifully with hot 
congy. Juat as we were .'titling down on 
the straw, we were infoinied That one of 
our people was dead. It was the poor 
man who had been so hari in the morning. 

"i’he name of the place at which we ar- 
rived, is Poondy, It is situated about six- 
ty miles to the southward of Ganjam, 
and thirty to the northward of C<ilinga- 
pat;ua. On the 25th Captain Harman 
went to Calingapatam to procure a sup- 
ply of money and clothes from the Beach 
master at that place. He rctarned on the 
28th, and on the 29th, after furnishing 
the men with money enough to carry them 
to Bengal, the Captain and myself started* 
in Doolis carried by four men. Wt fol- 
lowed the coast and travelled almo.st 
without intermission night and day. On 
the 15th of December we reached Tom- 
buke, when we took a boat for Calcutta, 
and on going up the river, to our very 
great astoni.shment .saw our biig at aii- 
clior waiting for the flood tide to carry 
her up. We wejit alongside, and every 
soul on board was thunderstruck to see 
iLS having given us up as dead. 'JThey 
waited four days at Diamond Island, ex- 
pecting our return. In running across 
the bay they luid bad weather, and on 
seeing any drift.s went down to them, ex- 
j»ecting they might be the boat. We 
weidicd on the flood and arrived at Knd- 
dupoi c on the Iflih of December, and on 
the 23d our poor fellow sufferers arrived, 
looking very well after so long a march. 


CONCERNING THE MINES OF SIAM. 

(From SI. de la Loubere't Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam; 1687-8.) 


No country has greater reputation of 
being rich in mines tliaii tlie country of 
Siam, ami the great quantity of idols and 
otliei eaat works which are there seen, 
evinces that tliey have been better culti- 
vated informer time.s than they now are. 
It is believed, likewise, tliat tliey thence 
extracted tliat great quantity of gold 
wherewith their superstition has adorned, 
not only their almost innumerable idols, 
but the wainscot and roofs of tlieir tem- 
ples. They discover daily pits auciently 
dug, and the remains of a great many fur- 


naces, thought to have been abandoned 
dnring the ancient wars of Pegu. 

Nevertheless the king that now reigns 
has not been able to find any vein of gold 
or silver, that is worth tlie pains he has 
tlierein employed, although he has appli- 
ed to this work some Europeans ; amor^ 
the rest a Spaniard from Jlexico, who 
found, if not a fortune, at least his sub- 
sistence for twenty years, even to his 
death, by flattering the avarice of the 
prince with imaginary promises of infinite 
treasures. After huviug dug and mined 
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in several places they liirht only on some 
very mean copper mines, but intermixed 
with a little gold and silver, five hundred 
weight of ore scarce yielding an ounce of 
metal ; neither understood they how to 
make the separation of metals. But the 
king of Siam, to make this mixture more 
precious, caused some gold to be added 
to It: this is called tambac. It is said 
that the mines of Borneo do naturally 
produceit very rich ; the scarcity of it aug- 
ments its price, as formeiiy that of the 
Corinthian bra^s: but the quantity of 
gold may be believed to imtke its true 
value; for when tbe king oideiod cruci- 
fixes to be made to present to the Chris- 
tians, the most noble and smallest part, 
which is the Christ, was of gold, the cross 
alone of tambac. Vincent le lil.inc le- 
lates, that the Pcgiicrs liave a mixture of 
lead and copper, called ganze, or gauza, 
of which they make statues, and a small 
money, which is not stamped with the 
royal mark, hut which everyone has a 
right to make. 

From Siam we btought away Mr- Vin- 
cent, who had come tiom Fiance with 
the bishop of Bab;, Ion to go into Persia; 
understanding the matliematics and che- 
mistry, the king ot Siam had retained him 
some time to uoik in ills mines. 

He iiiformed me that he had rectified 
the labours of the Siamese in some things, 
so as to render them more profitable. 
He shewed them a mine of very good iron 
at the top ci a mountain, l-le di^covered 
to them one of crjstal, one of antimony, 
one of emeril (inner y) ^ and some otheis, 
with a quarry of v\ hite m irble. Besides 
this he found out a gold mine, which to 
him appeared very rich, hut he has not 
shewed it them. Several Siamese, most- 
ly Talapoins*, came secretly to consult 
him about the art of purifying and sepa- 
rating metals, and brought divers speci- 
mens of very rich ore : from some he ex- 
tracted a very good quantity of fine silver, 
and from other.s a compound of several 
metals. 

As for tin and lead, the Siamese have 
long since obtained it from very plentiful 


• Ta'apoin is a name given to tlie priests or 
lUhaans.— 


mines, and though not very skilful, yet 
they cease not to raise a considerable 
revenue by it. This tin, or calin, is sold 
throwehoiit all Indi.i ; it is soft and badly 
purified ; a specimen may be seen in the 
common tea boxes or canister^? fiom this 
country. To render it harder and white, 
like the metal of the finer tea boxes, they 
mix it vvitli cadmiaf, a sort of mine- 
ral, easily reducible to powder, which 
being melted with tlie copper makes it 
yellow t but it renders both the^e metals 
more brittle, and it In this white tin which 
they call toutinague. 

In the neighbourhood of the city of 
Louvo tliey have a mountain of loadstone. 
They have also another near Jonsalan 
(Junksilnn) y a city seated in an island of 
the gulph of Bengal, which is not above 
the distance of a man’s voice from tlie 
coast of Siam ; but the load.stone dug at 
Junksilan loses its virtue in two nr three 
months. I know not whether it is not 
the same in that of Louvo. In the moun- 
tains they find very curious agate ; and 
Mr. V^incent lias seen, he tells me, in 
the hands of the Talapoins, some sam- 
ples of sapphire and diamond from the 
mine. 

I have already said, that the city of 
Campcnc-pell is famous for mines of e.\- 
ccUeiitiron. The inhabitants forge turns 
of them after thcii f,l^hioll, as sabres, 
poinards, and knive««. The knife they 
call pen is used by all, and is not 
looked upon as anns, alihougb it may 
serve upon occasion : tbe blade is three 
or four fingers broad, and about a foot 
long. 

They know how to melt the iioii of 
their mines, but have very little of it, and 
aie besides bad forgenien. For their gal- 
lies tliey have wooden anchors, and to the 
end that these anchors may sink they 
fasten stones to them. They have neither 
pins nor needles, nor nails, chi.sels, nor 
saws. Tliey use pins of bambu in build- 
ing their houses, even as oui ancestors 
used thorns. 


t Cadmia is the name given by the Latins to 
brass ore, but brass is itseU a compound of copper 
and zinc, the latter metal is therefore most pro- 
bably that iniemled.-^Editor. 
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NOTICE 

OF THE 

CHINESE CIVIL KALENDAR AND IMPERIAL REVENUES, 

Bn Iluttmann. 


A Civil and a Militarj' Kalendar are 
printed quarterly in China. The Civil 
Kalendar fur the Autumn of 1814, was 
lately presented to the East India Com- 
pany’s library by Mr. Reeves, assi.sta«it 
inspector of teas at Canton, it is en- 
titled Ta tsing tsin chin tsucn chu, and 
consists of four small octavo volumes. — 
Editions are published in a larger form, 
and more elegantly printed. 

The preface is succeeded by the titles 
of the nine orders of Mandarines, each 
divided into two classes, their distinc- 
tive badges, which are described by De 
Guignes, l^’oyagc a Peking, tom. 2. 470- 
474, and salaries independent of appoint- 
ments, descciHling from 180 leang, at 
6s. 8d. each, and 1800 ho of gram to 
33.j.Votr leang and .30 lio. Kang hys Dic- 
t'tonary states the ho at 10 bushels, but 
two systems of arithmetic state th.at 
now it contains only 5, and sometimes 
only 2 §. 

The nninber of Mandarines of each 
denomlnatiuii, distinguisliing tlie Man- 
tchous, Mongal', Tartaiiscd Chinese, and 
Chinese, in tlie supreme council and .su- 
perior tribunals. — An imperfect and un- 
derrated statement of tlicir numbers was 
published by Pere Amyot, iti the si.xth 
tome of Mimoires concernant les Chinois, 
280-282. 

Edicts, prescribing tlie modes of saluta- 
tion, &e. among the Mandarines, and 
miscellaneous regulations. 

Tables of distances between the court 
and capitals of provinces, &c. 

’I'he number of Kuu jiii licentiates elect- 
ed triennially in each province, amount- 
ing to 1241.— See Seniedo's History of 
Ciiina, 41-4.'). 

The names and titles of the Officers 
composing the principal tribunals. — See 
JIagaillan's Nouvelle Relation de la Chine, 
190-243. 

Extent and boundaries of the provinces, 
number of cities, establisliment of Officers 
and revenues. 

The following table exhibits the gross 
amount of taxes, part of which is ex- 


pended ill salaries, &c. part retained in 
the provincial treasuries, and tiie re- 
mainder remitted to Peking' 


Leang 


Ching King in 
Tartary 

Land tax - - 

38,708 

Tchy ly taxes 

Land- - -2 

,334,475 


Coal - - - 

-32,520 


Miscellaneous 

42,093 


Salt - - _ 

437,949 


Chun tien foil, 



or Peking - 

154,173 

Customs 

Tsonguen gate, 



Peking 

102,480 


Chang hay - 

28,20(1 


Tchangkialcou 10,000 


Tien tsin - - 

40,460 


Kiang Nan — compo.sed of Kiang 
Sou and Ngau Ouey. 

Taxes Salt - - 2,085,282 

Customs - - 789,584 
Kiang Sou Ta.xes — land 3,116,826 
Miscellaneous 72,422 
3'egetables - 38,584 

Nigan Ouey taxes Land ■ - 1,718,8*4 
Miscellaneous 59,895 
Vegetables - 59,895 

Kiang sy taxes Laud - . 1,878,682 

Miscellaneous 38,593 
Salt - - - 5,150 

Customs Kieou kiang 
andTa kou 
tang - - 173,880 

Kan tebeou - 46,471 

Tche Ki.mgt.axcs Land - - 2,914,54fi 
Miscellaneous 49,067 
Salt - - - 501,034 
Customs PeSin - - 122,660 

Nan Sin - - 26,500 

Niiigpo - - 32,030 

Fo kieu taxes Land - - -1,074,489 
Salt - - . 85,470 

.Miscellaneous 52,62.) 
Customs Fo kieu - - 73,549 

Houpc ta.xes Land - -1,174,110 
Miscellaneous 81,334 
Provisions - *32,640 
*18,140 

Customs King tcheou 9,644 

• The first of these items is scarcely legible ; 
the ?fcontl entire)’, ilkgih!p. 
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Hou nan taxes Land - . - 882,745 

Miscellaneous 45,343 

Provisions - *20,350 

*13,880 

Honan Land - -3,164,758 

Miscellaneous 44,950 

Chan tong Land - - -3,376,165 

Salt - - - 120,720 

Miscellaneous 73,561 

Customs Lin Tsing Tcheoii 29680 
Chan sy Taxes Laud - - - 2,990,675 
Miscellaneous 82,944 

Salt - - - 507,028 

Customs Cha hou Ktou 10,919 

Chen sy Taxes Land - - - 1,658,700 

Miscellaneous 40,623 

Kan so Laud - - - 280,652 

Miscellaneous 100,237 

Sse Tchouen Land - - - 631,094 

Miscellaneous 31,661 

Kouangtong Land - - - 1,264,304 

Miscellaneous 65,520 

Salt - - - 475IO 

Customs Youe hay - - 43,750 

Tay ping bridge 
at Chao Tcheou 53,670 

Kouang sy 

Taxes Land - - - 416,399 

IMiscellancous - 52,660 

Salt - - - 47,150 

Yuu nan Laud - - - 209,582 


Miscellaneous 34,256 

Koue y Tcheou Land - - - 101,628 

Miscellaneous 27,432 

Salt - - - 6,230 


Amounting to 36,061,225 leang, or 
jf.12,020,408 6.5. 8d. The Kalendar also 
furnishes an account of the grain, &c. 
transmitted to Peking. 


Ching king - - - - Chy 58,583 
Do. for the Magazines at Ning 

Kouta, &c. 63,091 

Kiang nan ----- 1,431,273 

Kiaiigsy ------ 795,063 

Tchc Kiang ----- 678,320 

Hou ire ----- - 96,934 

Hou nan ------ 96,214 

Ho nan - - - - - - - 22 1 ,342 
Chang tong ------ 35,1,963 

Kan so ------- 218,550 

Yunnan 227,626 


4,240,95!) 

The Chy is a measure of ten bushels, 
and a weight of 124 kin. 21i English 
ounces, or 16 Chinese leang each. 

The Geographical Section of the Louy 
elm san tsay ton hoc), an Encyclopedia 
published in 1606, specifies several ad- 
ditional articles of iiilmtc, which will be 
detailed in the next uumbei . 


LIST OF MINERALS 

OBSERVED AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

(Communivated by Dr. Hcyne, of ^ladras.) 


1. Gfamte of the principal rock of 
the Table Mountain. 

2. Granite found in large masses, de- 
tached at the foot of the mountains, or in 
the slate rock of the Lion’s Back ; during 
the rains it is quite soft. 

3. Granite with a considerable quantity 
of hornblende found west of the Lion’s 
Head. 

4. Sandstone, on the Table Mount. 
It caps in large layers, horizontally and 
vertically divided, the granite of that 
mountain, and forms tremendous mural 
precipices. 

5. Coarse red sandstone, on the top 
of the 'fable Mount. 

6. Red sandstone, on the higlier parts 
of th« Lion’s Head. 


7. Drusic quartz crystallizations on 
sandstone, found in many places of the 
Table Slountain, on and near the top of it. 

8. Quartz crystallization found on the 
Lion’s Head, 

9. Bluish grey clay slate, found in 
quarries at the foot of the Lion’s He .d. 

10. Cellular quartz, found near the foot 
of the Lion’s head. 

11. Quartz and greywackc slate, in the 
valley of the Table Mountain, in large 
depositions. 

12. Greywacke slate, in the Table 
Valley near the Lion’s Head, in small de- 
positions. 

13. Quartz, at the foot of the Table 
Mount. 

14. Ferruginous greywacke slate, be- 
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tweeii the Table Mount aiul the Lion’s 
Head. 

15. Conglomerated iroiKtone, in large 
layers, at the foot of the Table Mount, 
called “ Vzer klip.” 

Id. Slate travei^c<l by veins of quartz, 
from the rocky reefs near tSreen Point. 

17. Coarse pipe clay with pieces of 
lithooiarge, used iiKU'tar at the Cape, 
found ill large depositions near the sea. 

18. Corroded or cellular calcedony, 
from the bed of the Orange River. 

19. Stri[>€d calcedony, from ditto. 
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20. Wack amygdaloa with nodules 
of zeolite, from the bed of tlie Orange 
Ri^er. 

21. Egyptian jasper, from the bed of 
tlie Orange River. 

22. Seipentine (pyp^teen of the Dutch’) 
from the Xamaqua country. 

23. CaUpar, from the inland country, 

24. Aiuianth, between layers of grey- 
wacke slate, from an inland Cape coun- 
try. 

25. Galena, from an inland distiict of 
the Cape. 


TALE 

OP 

THE FOUR SIMPLE BRAHMANS. 

(From VAhhi Dtthoh* Deacription of the People of Iiidia.'] 


Isa certain district, i'nK'hinmTion had 
been made of a Samaiad.iuam being about 
to be held. This is one of the public fes- 
tivals given by pious people, and some- 
Jiraes by ilu^se in power, to the Brah- 
mans j who, oil such occasions, assemble 
in great munbers from all quarters. Four 
individuals of the cast, from different 
villages, all going thitlier, fell in upon the 
road; and, finding that they were all 
\ij)on the same enaud, they agiecd to 
walk incojiipany. A '^oldior ijappeniiig to 
meet them, ^aluted them in tlic usual way 
by touching hands and piononncing the 
words always applied on such occasions 
toBrahman^, of ary<iy or health to 
mt) lord. The four travellers made the 
usual return, each of them pronouncing 
the customary benediction of asirvadam ; 
and, going on, they came to a well, where 
tliej quenched their thirst, ami reposed 
themselves in the shade of some tiecs. 
Sitting there, and finding no better sub- 
ject of convcisation, one of them asked 
the rest, whether they did not reinaik 
how particularly the soldier had distin- 
guished him, by his polite salutation. 
“You,” says anotlier, “ it was not you 
that he saluted, hut me.” “ You are 
both mistaken,” says a third, for you 
may remember that, when the soldier said 
dandam-arya, he cast his eyes upon me.” 
“ Not at all,” replied the fourth, “ it was 
me only he saluted ; otherwise should 1 
have answered him 1 did, by saying 
.asirvadam : ” 


Each maintained his argument obsti- 
nately ; and, as none of them would 
yield, the di^pute bad neaily come to 
blows, wlien the least stupid of the four, 
seeing what was likely to happen, put an 
end to the brawl by the following advice ; 
“ How foolish it is in us,” says he, “ thus 
to put ourselves in a piission ! After we 
have said all the ill of one another that 
we can invent, nay after going stoutly to 
fisticuffs, like Sudra rabble, should we be 
at all nearer to the decision of our diffe- 
rence ? 'I’he fittest person to determine 
the coutro\ersy, 1 think, would be the 
man who occasioned it. The soldier, who 
chose to salute one or the other of us, 
cannot be yet far off. Let us therefor* 
run after him as quickly as we can, and 
we shall soon know for which of us he 
intended his salutation.” 

Tfie advice appealed wise to them all, 
and was immediattly adopted. The 
wiioleof them set off in pursuit of the sol- 
dier ; and at last overtook him, after run- 
ning a league, and all out of breath. As 
soon as they came in sight of' him, they 
cried out to lam to stop ; and, before they 
had well apju'oached liim, tliey had pot 
him in full posses'^ion of the nature of 
their dispute, and prayed iiini to termi- 
nate it by saying, to which of them be 
had directed his salutation. The soldier 
instantly perceiving the nature of t'ne 
j>eople he had to do with, and being 
willing to amuse himself a little at their 
expciice, coolly replied, that he n.f odf I 
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his salutation for the greatest fool of all 
the four ; and then, turning on his heel, 
he continued his journey. 

The Brahmans, confounded at this an- 
swer, turned back in .silence. But all of 
them had deeply at heart the distinction 
of the salutation of the soldier, and the 
dispute was gradually renewed. Even 
the awkward decision of the warrior could 
not prevent each of them from arrogating 
to himself the pre-eminence of being no- 
ticed by him, to the exclusion of tlie 
others. Tlie contention thereforenow be- 
came, which of the four was the stupid- 
est ; and, strange as it was, it grew as 
warm as ever, and must have come to 
blows, had not the peison who gave the 
former advice, to follow tlie soldier, in- 
terposed again with his wisdom, and 
spoken as follows. 

“ I think myself the gre.atest fool of 
yon all. Each of you thinks the same 
thing of himself. And, after a fight, shall 
we be a bit nearer the decision of the 
question ? Let us therefore liave a little 
patience. We are within a short distance 
of Dharmapuri, where there is a eliouliry, 
at wliich all little causes are tried by the 
heads of tlie village ; and let ours be judg- 
ed among the rest.” 

All agreed in the soundness of the ad- 
vice ; and having arrived at the village, 
they eagerly entered the choultry, to have 
their business settled by tlie arbitrators. 

They could not have come at a better 
season. The chiefs of the district. Brah- 
mans and others, had aheady met in the 
•houltrv; and no other cause offering it- 
self, tiicy proceeded immediately to that 
of the Brahmans. AM the four advanced 
into the middle of the court, and stated, 
that a sharp contest having arisen among 
them, they were come to Iiave it decided 
with fairness and impartiality. The court 
desired them to proceed and explain the 
grounds of theircontroversy. 

Upon this, one of them stood fonvard, 
and related to the assembly all that had 
happened, from their meeting with the 
■soWier to tile present state of the quarrel ; 
whicii rested on tiie superior degree of 
stupidity of some one of tiieni over the 

Tiie detail created an universal .shout of 
laughter. The picsident, who was of a 
gay dispo.sitioii, was delighted beyond 
tnehaurc to have fallen in with so divert- 
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iiig an Incident. But he put on a grave 
face, and laid it down, as the peculiarity 
of the cause, that it could not be deter- 
mined on the testimony of witnesses, and 
that ill fact there was no other way of sa- 
tisfying the minds of the judges, than by 
each, in his turn, relating some particu- 
lar occurreace of his life, on which he 
could best establish his claim to superior 
folly. He clearly shewed that there could 
be no other means of determining to 
which of them the salutation of the sol- 
dier could with justice be awarded. The 
Brahmans assented, and upon a sign be- 
ing made to one of them to begin, and to 
the rest to keep silence, the first thn-’ 
coiniiieticed his oration. 

“ I am poorly provided with clothing 
as you ste ; and it is not to day only that 
1 have been covered with rags. A rich 
and vciy cliaritahle Brahman merchant 
once made me a present of two jiieccs of 
cloth to attire me ; the finest that had 
ever been seen i» our ^gragrama.* 1 
shewed them to the other Brahmans of 
the village, who all congratulated me on 
so fortunate an acquisition. They told 
me it must be tlie fruit of some good deeds 
tliat 1 had done in a pieccdiiig geneia- 
tion. Before 1 put them on, 1 washed 
them, aicording to the custom, in order 
to purify them from the soil of tlie wea- 
ver's touch ; and hung them up to dry, 
with tlie ends fastened to two branches of 
a tree. -A dog then happening to cotta 
that way, inn under them, and I could 
notdiscein whether he was liigh enough 
to touch the c!otlie.« or not. I asked my 
children, who were present ; hut they .'aid 
they were not quite certain. How then 
was 1 to discover the fact ? I jmt mi self 
u|ioii all fours, so as to be of the lieight 
of the dog ; and, in tiiat posture, 1 crawl- 
ed under the clothing. ‘ Did I touch it ?’ 
said I to tile cliiUlreii who were observing 
me. They answered * No :* and I was 
filled with joy at the iiew.s. But after re- 
flecting awhile, 1 lecolk'olcd that the dog 
had a turned up tad ; and that, by ele- 
vating it above the rest of his body, it 
niiglit well have reached my cloth. To 
ascertain that, 1 fixed a leaf to my rump, 
turning upwards ; and then, cieeping again 
on all fours, I passed a second time under 
the clothing. Tlie children immediateh 
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cried out that the point of the leaf on my 
back had touched the cioth. This proved 
to me that the ])oint of the dou's tail 
must have done so too, and that my gar- 
ment WB" thereib/e poi’uted. In my rage, 
I pvilled down the beartiiul raiment, ami 
tore it in a thousand pieces, loading with 
curses both the dog and his master. 

‘‘ When thN fl)oli^ll act \^as known, I 
became tiie laughing stock of all the 
world; and I was universai'y tieated as a 
madman. ‘ Even if the dt'c,' they all 
said; * had touched the cloth, and so 
brought defilement upon it, ml ‘hi not you 
have washed it a second time, and so 
have removed the stain? Ormight tounot 
have given it to some poor Sudra rather 
than tear It in pieces? After such egre- 
gious tul.y, who will give jou clothes ano- 
ther tom- ?’ This was all true; forever 
since, when 1 ha^ebegge<l ciotldng offtu) 
one, tlie constant answer has been, tint 
no doubt I \v<aited a piece of cloth to pull 
to pieces.” 

He was going on, wiiea a bystander 
inieirupted liim by lemaiking tli.it he 
seemed to nuder>taud going oa all fours. 

Exceedingly well,” says he, “as you 
.rhall sec;” and off he shuflled In that 
postv’.re, aiuldst the unbounded laughter 
of the spectators. 

“ Euouuh, enoustli V said the presi 
dent. “ \\ hat wl‘ h.ue both iieaid and 
tiengoc^a uio.^i wa\ in Id' f.uor. liut 
let us now he.u* what the next uf \ou has 
to say for in proof of his stupidi- 

ty.” The .second accordingly began, by 
expressing Ids confidence, thai, if what 
they had just heard appeared to them to 
be deserving of the salutation of the sol* 
ilier, what Ire had to say would change 
that opinion. 

“ Having got my hair and beard shaven 
<iue day,” he continued, in order to 
appear decent at a public festival of the 
Brahmans ^the .Samaradaiiam ; , which had 
been proclaimed thronglj all the district, 
I desired my wife to «ive the barber a 
penny for his tiouble. She heedlessly 
gave him a couple. I a>ked of him to give 
me one of them back ; but he refused. 
Upon that we quarrelled, aud began to 
abuse each other ; but the barber at length 
pacified me, by offering, in consideration 
of the double fee, to siiave luy wife also. 
J tliouglit this ii fair way of settling the 
difference between us. But my wife, 
Asiatic Journ . — Ko. 1C. 


hearing tlie proposal, and seeing the bar- 
ber in earnest, tried to make her escape 
by flight. 1 took hold of her and forced 
her to sit down, while he shaved her poll 
iu the same manner ’hey serve widows. 
During the opeiatisui, she ciied out bit- 
te\ly; but I W'ls inexoiable, thinking it 
less hard that my s\ife should be close 
shaveu than that my penny should be 
given away for uothiug. When tlie bar- 
ber had fiaisheil, 1 let her ao, and she re- 
tired imraediatciy to a place of couceal- 
meut,*poiirimr doun curses on me aud the 
barber. He took lii> depaniire ; aud meet * 
ing nn mother in hi$ way, told her what 
he had done; which made her hasten to 
the house, to inquire into the uutiage; and 
when she saw with her own eyes that it 
was ail true, she also loaded me with in^ 
vectives. 

“ The barber published every where 
what had happened at our house ; aud tlte 
viliain added to tlie story, that I had 
caught her with another lu.m, which was 
tlie cau.se of my having her shaved ; aud 
people weie uu doubt expecting, itccording 
to our custom in sneli a case, to see 
her mounted ou the ass, with her face 
lunied tow arils the tail. They came run- 
wing to my dwelling from all quarters, aod 
uctuuUy brought an ass to make the usual 
exliibitiou in the stieets. 'i’he report 
.soon reached my father in-law, who lived 
at a thvStauce of ten or twelve leagues, 
aud ho. With his wile, came also lO inquire 
into the atfair. Seeing their poor daugh^ 
ter iu that degraiicd slate, and being ap-^ 
prised of the only reason ; they reproach- 
ed roe most bitterly ; which I patiently 
endured, being conscious that { was in the 
Wrong. They persisted, however, to take 
her with them, and kept hercaretully con- 
cealed from every eye for four whole 
years ; when at lengtli they restored her to 
me. 

** This little accident ma me lose the 
Samaradanam, for which I had beelt pre- 
paring by a fast of three days ; and it was 
u great mornficatton to me to be exrlnded 
from it, a? I understood thaf it was a 
roost splendid entertainment. Another 
SaTnaradanam was announced to be held 
ten days afteiwards, at which I expectdl 
to make up for my loss. Bui I was re- 
ceived with the hisses of six hundred 
Brahmans, who seized my person, and 
iitfisied on rov giving up the accomplice of 
VoL. III. 2 Y 
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jay wife, tbat he might be prosecuted and 
punished, according to the severe rules of 
cast. 

“ I solemnly attested her innocence, 
and told the real cause of the shaving of 
her hair ; when an universal burst of sur- 
prise took place; every one exclaiming, 
how monstrous it was that a married 
woman should be so degraded, without 
havins committed the crime of adultery! 


fo China. 

Either this man, they said, must be a liar, 
or he is tlie greatest fool on the face of the 
earth ! Such I dare say, genttemeu, 
will think me ; and 1 am sore you will 
consider my folly,” (looking here with 
great disdain on the first speaker) “ as 
being far superior to that of the render 
of body clothing.” 

{To be comhiM in our next.) 


EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 


At the present period, when the imhiic 
Is so much occupied by the tecent intelli- 
gence from China, a brief account of the 
maimer in which the principal European 
nations established a commerce there, 
■nd the embassies that have been dis- 
patched by them to the Chinese capital, 
may not be deemed uninteresting. 

'ITie great Albuguerquc first formed the 
design of opening a communication with 
China. He had met with Chinese vessels 
at Malacca, and conceived a liigh opinion 
of a nation whose seamen had more po- 
Utesem and decorum than were at that 
period to be found among the European 
nobility. He invited them to continue 
their commerce with Malacca, and be 
procured from them a particular account 
of the strength, riches, and manners of 
their extensive empire, wliich information 
he trdiisniitted to the court of Lisbon. 

In consequence of this intelligence, a 
aquadcOD was fitted out in 15 1 7, under 
the Gommmand of Ferdinand Andrada, 
imriag on board Thomas Ferena as am- 
baasa^r. Their reception at China is 
thus described in Milburue’s Oriental 
Commerce, Vol. II. p. 462. — 

“ On their arrival at the entrance of 
thefiver of Canton, the fleet was stopped, 
imd only two vessels permitted to pass up 
the river : on board of one was the .Am- 
bassador and Commodore. Andrada was 
a man of strict honor, so that he soon 
gained on the Chinese, notwithstaoding 
their natural aversiou to strangers. By 
bis exactness and probity he drew them 
to trade, and brought them to have great 
confidence in him; but what had the 
greatest effect, and might have establish- 


ed tiie commerce of the Portuguese, to 
the exclusion of all other nations, was his 
giving notice, a little before liis departure, 
that at sucli a time lie meant to sail, and 
ihat if any had demand.s npon him, or any 
of those belonging to him, tiiey might 
apply and receive satisfaction. This wa.s 
an instance of probity new to the Clii- 
nesc, but so agreeable that tliey made 
him ereat professions of friendship, and 
assured him tliat tliey ivonld willingiv 
trade with his nation, in hopes of meet- 
ing always with the like usage; but so 
fair a prospect did not long continue, and 
even tlie first had very nearly proved tiio 
last voyage of the Portuguese to Cliina. 
The commanders of the ships tliat were 
left at the mouth of the river, landed and 
began a trade with the natives; but, 
presuming on their power in India, treat- 
ed tiie Chinese with great insolence and 
iniquity. They broiiglit on shore several 
pieces of cannon, and then took what 
tliey pleased at their o«n rates, and 
treated with the pirates for siiclt as they 
had taken pi Loners, of whom they made 
slaTc.s. The A'iceioy of the pioviiice 
quickly a-ssembled a great naval force, 
with which he .surrounded tlie Portuguese 
squadron, and would infallibly have taken 
them if a storm liad not arisen, vvhicli 
scattered the Chinese fleet, anil enabled 
tbe Portuguese to return to Malacca with 
more profit th.an lionor. Tlie ambassa- 
dor proved the victim of this miseonditct, 
he was confined in prison, where he aftw- 
wards died. 

“ It was many years before the Chi- 
nese would admit the Portuguese to trade 
with them, but at length, they allowed 
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them to send some ships to the island of 
Sanoam, where they vrere permitted to 
erect tents on shore for a slmrt apace of 
time, in which they disposed of their 
merchandize. At length, towarils the 
close of the sixteenth century, a farora- 
bte opportunity offered, not only of re- 
storing their commerce, hut of piocuiing 
0 permanent establi.shment in Cliina. 
The pirates comiuitted great ravages on 
the coast, and having acquired a large 
force, made tiremselves masters of the 
port of Mac.io, and from tlieuce, not only 
blocked up the port of Canton, but also 
besieged the city. Tlie Mandarines in 
their distres.s, had recourse to the Portu- 
guese, whose ships were then at the 
Island of Saniiam. They readily offered 
their a.ssistanee, and not only forcetl the 
pirates to raise the siege, but pursued 
them to Macao, which they took, aod 
wbeie tlie chief of tlie pirates was killed. 
The Viceroy having made a report to the 
Emperor of this extraordinary service, 
he, out of gratitude, publislied an edict 
by which the Portuguese were to have 
tbe Island of Macao, with the power of 
forming a settlement, which tliey gladly 
accepted. They accordingly built a town, 
and fortified it after tlie European man- 
ner; but the Chinese have effectually pro- 
vided for their own security, by not allow- 
ing them any provisions but wiiat they 
receive through their means.” 

This settleitent they retain to tliis pre- 
sent time. 

The Dutch, soon after the formation 
of their East India Company in 16ff2, be- 
gan to contest with the Portuguese for the 
Chins trade. 'Fhey endeavoured to enter 
info treaties of commerce with the Chi- 
nese, making the indulgence granted to 
tbe Portuguese the ground of their de- 
inwd. The Portuguese successfully op- 
posed their designs ; and this obstruction 
was the source of ranch long protracted 
uegneiation between tlie Dutch and Chi- 
nese. In 1622 the Dutch collected a large 
force for the siege of Macao, proposing 
thereby to obtain the twofold advantage 
of removing an enemy, and of gaining an 
establishment for themselves : the Portu- 
guese succeeded in repelling tlie attack, 
and after the siege were permitted by the 
Cbiaese to encompass fortify Macao 
twkb regular works. 

Tto Dgfob thou^t it a just cagsc of 
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complaint that they were not admitted to 
trade on so advantageous a footing as the 
Portuguese, and it suited their conveui- 
eiice, a.s well as tended to promote their 
views, to coiisidertlie Chinese as enemies, 
and as the allies of the Poi tiicuese. On 
their ilepaiture from Macao, they sailed 
for tlie Ponghou or the Pcscadore Islands, 
ai'd anchored at Pehou the principal of 
flic group. Tiie Chinese had no foice 
on the island capable of ie.sistiug them, 
they therefore took po.ssession, and im- 
mediately began to establish themselves 
by building a fort. 

The establisliinent of the Dutch at Pe- 
liou was a great annoyauce to their Euro- 
pean enemies, as well as to the Chinese. 
It equally incommoded and rendered dan- 
gerous the commerce between Manilla and 
China, and that of the Portuguese between 
Macao and Japan, whilst to the trade of 
the Chinese it was an ipicessaut and in- 
tolerable g) ievaiice. With the latter the 
Dutch wished at all times to have peace, 
provided they couhl impose their own 
terms ; and shortly after taking posses- 
sion of Peliou the Dutch admiral seut a 
deputation to Amoy to make proposai* 
for accoimnadating all differences. The 
Emperor sent an ambassador to treat with 
tlie Dtitcli admiral ; but it was ret^uired 
as a preliminary step, that the Dutch 
should w ithdiaw from thePoughuuislaiids, 
which heiug part of the emperor’s do- 
minions, lie could uot, cousisteutly wit]i 
his dignity, treat of commerce with those 
who, in defiance of bis authority, k^ 
posse.ssinn of them. At the. same time 
he added, that if the Dutch would qifit 
the Ponghou islands, they shouIiLbe at 
liberty to fortify tbemscl ves in Formosa, 
of which no notice would be taken. With 
this offer, a declaration was made to the 
Dutch deputies, that for obtaining liber'' 
ty of commerce with China, it was iudii- 
densably necessary they sliould tAsudon. 
the islands ; that if this was refused, ait 
end would be put to all commumcatioB 
with them : for on uo account, eidwr 
then, or ever after, would the Duti& ha 
permitted to hold commerce with Odaa. 
Tbe Dutch admiral uot being autbofteMtto 
abandon the islands witbont iaMmetiaDS 
from Batavia, tbe conforence taaka aff 
without produciug any 
The Chinese emperar, not trnMing to 
negociation for tbe nnMiTnl of thoOMch, 
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sent, in 1624, a body of troops to Pehon, 
where they built a fort within two leagues 
of that of the Dutch, whitfli they daily 
augmented. Still they held out propo- 
sals for peace ; and the Dutch seeing them 
so much in earnest to regain possession 
of the disputed islands, thought it pru- 
dent to consent to the terms offered ; to- 
wards the end of the year a peace was 
concluded, agreeably to the conditions of 
which they evacuated Pehou, and took 
possession of Taywan on the western part 
of Formosa. By tliis treaty the Dutch 
obtained the liberty of commerce de 
manded with China. 

In 1596 the Knglish first turned their 
thoughts towards China, and one or 
two ships were afterwards equipited to 
open a trade there; Queen Elizabeth 
wrote letters to the emperor, recommend- 
ing the merchants, vouching for tfic pro- 
bity of their dealings, and expressing her 
desire to be informed through them of 
those institutions by which the empire of 
China had become so cciebrated for tlte 
encouragement of trade; and in return 
offererl the fullest piotection to the sub- 
jects of China, should they be disposed to 
open a trade to any of tiie pnrK of her 
dominions. This expedition proved un- 
fortunate, the ships liuving been lost in 
their outward bound toyage. 

It does not appear that any further at- 
tempt was made at a trade with China, 
to which the Portugucs(* c]aiTne<! an ex- 
clusive piivilege of resortintr, till 16^14, 
when a truce, ami pci mission for a free 
trade to China, and all places wlierc the 
Portuguese were settled in India, was 
agreed to between the viceroy of Coa 
•and the president at Surat, This induc- 
ed some merdiants in London, to whom 
King Charles the First had granted a li- 
cence, to fit out seve a! ships, under the 
command of Captain Weddell, wlio thought 
ft sufficient, in consequence of the agh»e- 
• ment made at Goa, to take letters for the 
goverfior of Macao, in order to be effectu- 
ally assisted in his projected intercourse 
with the Chinese at Canton. 

The conduct of the Portuguese in 
frustrating the object of their voyage, and 
the adverse circumstances under which 
the Englisli first visited China, are de- 
tailed at length In Milburne’s Oriental 
Commerce, vol. ii. page 466. 

lo 1655, in consequence of orders from 


Holland, an embassy was sent frhm Ba- 
tavia to China. The ambassadors were 
Peter tie Goyer and Jacob de Keyser. 'Fhe^ 
purport i f tbe rmba^sy was, to con- 
gratulate the enij-eror on hi** acce^8ion to 
the throne of Cliiua. an*! m> obTainafree 
trade throughout his riiimiiiiniis Nieooff, 
who was one of the t: a n, describes their 
reception as tollows : — ♦ 

On their arrival at Canton they were 
visited by several mandarines, and under- 
went a long examination; to their 
names and employments ? If the Empe- 
ror’s letter was not written on better 
paper than the viceroy's } How their 
prince an:! king was calh 'I } '1 hey seem- 

ed to be displeased at the ‘■ligltt fashion 
of the credentials, and asked vvriether the 
prince and government of Holland had no 
sea! or chop for their letters ? To the re- 
quest of the ambiUfsadois, that they 
might have audience of the vireioy, and 
leave to go to Pekin, it was answered, 
that they could not have audience of any 
one in Canton till an answer to the letter 
came from court. 

After four or five mouths delay, came 
the Emperor’s answer, permiitmg the 
ambassador with a few followers only, 
and four interpreters, to repair to court 
to treat about commerce ; and by another 
letter he grunted them a free trade, and 
expected the ambassadors to come aud 
give him thanks for if. 

The mornint: after tliey arrived at Pe- 
kiu, several members of the imperial 
council came to welcome the ambassadors 
in the n:ime of the Emperor, to enquire 
after their health, the number of their 
tbllovveis, and quality of tlieir presents, 
as well as the person who sent them, and 
the place they came from. They likewise 
enquired their uses, and having highly 
extolled them, fell to ask other questions 
concerning their voyage, country, and go- 
vernment, such as were put to them at 
Canton. They could not be persuaded to be-* 
lieve that the Dutch had any settlement, 
upon the continent, but dwelt on the sea. 

After considerable delay a day was fixed 
for an audience of the Emperor ; they 
were obliged to sii all night on tjie hare 
stones and in the open air, in expectation 
of his majesty’s appe irance, early in the 
morning, on his throne. At daybreak 
they were conducted into the ball where 
Blood the Imperial throne, where a herald 
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<»mmanded them to bow their head^ three 
times to the ground, which they perform- 
ed. The Emperor soon after made liis 
appearance, aud after sitting in state 
abodt a quarter of an iiour he witlidrew 
without speaking to the ambassadors. 
Some small presents were afterwards 
given to each of them, whicli they took 
kneeling, aud they received notice to 
repair to the court of ceremonies to 
receive the Emperor’s letter to the 
governor ireneral, 'fhey were, at the 
appointed time, conducted into the anti- 
room, where one of the council took the 
letter and opening it, declared its con- 
tents, then making it up acain, he de- 
livered it to the ambassadors, whoreceiv- 
etl it knee’ing. It was afterwards taken 
and bound to the back of one of tiie inter- 
preters, who went along with it before 
the ambassadois through the middle gate 
of the court This ceremony was per- 
formed in great silence, neither tvas the 
least mention made of the Dutch negocia- 
tion. 

The Emperor’s letter to John Mael- 
aukes, governor general of Batavia, was 
as follows 

** Our territories being as far asunder as 
the east from the west, it is willi groat 
difficulty tluat we can approaclt each other ; 
aud from the beginning till tlie present the 
Hollanders never came to visit us : but 
those wlio ^ent I’eterde Goyer and Jacob 
de Keyscr to me, arc a brave aud wise 
people, wlio in your name have appeared 
before me, an<i brought me several pre- 
sents. Vour country is ten thousand 
miles distant from mine, but you shew 
your noble mind in remembering me ; for 
this reason my heart doth very much in- 
eline to you, therefore I send to you— 

[Here the presents are enumerated,] 

** You have asked leave to come and 
trade in ray country, by importing and ex- 
porting commodities, which will redound 
rery much to the advantage of my subjects ; 
but in regard your country is so far dis- 
tant, and the winds on these coasts so 
boisterous, as to endanger your ships, the 
^s of which would very much trouble 
me; therefore if you think fit to send 
hither, I desire it may be but once every 
eight years, and no more than one hun- 
dred men in a company, twenty of >vhom 
may come up to the place where I keep 
my court, and then you may bring your 
isercbandiae ashore into yonr lodge, 
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without bartering them at sea before Can- 
ton. This I have thought good to pro- 
pose for your interest and safety, and I 
hope it will be well liked by you : and 
thus much I thought fit to make known 
unto you. 

“ In the 13th year, 8th month, and 
29th day o; the reign of Song-Te.” 

The amha.ssadors, on their return to 
their lodgines, were urged to depart ; al- 
ledging, that by the usage of the empire, 
they could not coutinue two hours in the 
city after having received this dispatch, if 
they would avoid failing into any incon- 
reiiience ; — so that they wei e neces.sitated 
to quit the place at noon, after taking 
leave of the grandees. 

On their return to Canton, they were 
subjected to greater extortion from the 
Viceroy and other officers of government, 
were insulted by the populace, and one of 
their iiuerpretcrs murdered in his own 
house. 

Niculiofr, from whose journal the above 
is extracted, states it as his opinion, that 
had the Dutcli offend to assist the Em- 
peror with their ships against Coxiiiga the 
pirate, they would have obtained per- 
mission for a free trade. 

A narrat ve of the success of this em- 
bassy was published by a Jesuit residing 
ill China, lie states, that the Emperor 
referred tlieir letter to the court of Lipon, 
or Ceremonies ; and that their remon- 
strance to the Emperor on the subject 
was as follows : 

“ In the 13th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Khan Chi, on the 1 8th day of 
the sixth month, there was brought to 
this court the copy of a petition from the 
Hollanders, who came here to tender their 
homage and vas.<alage to your Majesty ; 
wherefore, according to our duty, we 
have considcreti thereon, and although 
the truth be, that the fame of your Majes- 
ty’s greatness and power be extended 
unto the utmost parts of the habitable 
earth, yet upon our strictest examination 
andsearchintothelaws and ancient records 
of the empire for this purpose, we cannot 
find in any age past, that the Hollauders 
have ever sent to pay tribute ; therefnie, 
seeing we have no preeedeut or establisbcd 
rule to follow in this business, the result 
of our present judgment is, that your 
Majesty may do well to continue the fol- 
lowing decree ; 

“ ‘ That considering the voyage from 
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the Hollander's country hither is both 
tedious and perilous, your Majesty doth 
grant them leave once every year to come 
aud pay their tribute unto this court, and 
not ofteiier ; aud this your Majesty does 
to shew the whole woildyour willingness 
to receive into your bosom tlie remotest 
strangers As to the way they are to take 
in coming hither, it is fit to be by the pro- 
rinceot Canton, aud no otherwise. And 
for what relatetli to granting a licence for 
their commerce within your Majesty’s do- 
minions, there is already a clear declara- 
tion published for your Majesty’s dislike 
thereof, so that more needs not be said of 
that matter. Yet notwithstanding, after 
their appearance before your Majesty, 
they may buy aud sell some certain things, 
provided they have icgard always to such 
: coustitutions as are made concerning all 

atiaugers within this realm, aud exactly 
conform themselves in the manners of 
; buying and selling to the laws and ordi- 

I trances established in that belialf : and 

> hereupon let all vigilancy be had, and 

all appointed penalties severely executed 
upon default. As often as theyshallcome 
to pay their triliute, their whole number, 
botli of-masters aud sen ants, not to e.\- 
|| ceed one hundred persons, of these only 

I I twenty sliall repair unto the couit ; and 

j| of thpse twenty let them observe to bring 

two chiefs, whereof one may be a man of 
learning, the other a soldier. Let the 
, Mandarines provide strong guards to ac- 

company tliem to the court, and to take 
care at their return that they keep to- 
ji gether, without straggling out of their 

I 'vay, aud upon their arrival at Canton, 

that they immediately repair to their 
' own couuti 7 , their delays about the 

! coast aud seas of Canton appearing in- 

convenient. 

“ ‘ This is theopinioB of your Majesty’s 
Court of Request. But not daring to take 
upon itself any determination of what is 
fit or not fit, therefore 1, the President 
thereof, do in all humble reverence offer 
this remonstrance to your Majesty, be- 
seeching your loyal decree for a final de- 
termination hereon. 

“ ‘ Given in the 13th year of His Im- 
perial Majesty Kanchi, &c.’ ” 

I “ A few days after tlie date of this re- 

strauce, tlte following Deciee was pub- 
I lished. 
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“ ‘ The tUtimate Decree ef the Emperor.” 

*’ To the kingdom of Holland, health 
and peace, which out of its cordial love to 
justice has subjected itself to us, and sent 
ambassadors through the wide seas to 
pay us tribute, we nevertheless weighing 
in our mind the length of the voyage with 
the dangers incident thereto, do heartily 
grant them leave to come once every eight 
years to pay their tribute unto this court ; 
aud this we do to make known to the 
universe our affection to the people at the 
remoter parts. In all other things we 
give our loyal consent and approbation to 
the remonstrance of our Court of Re- 
quest.’ ” 

At the time the Dutch were at Pekin 
an ambassador was there from Muscovy ; 
his treatment is tlins described ; — “ On 
my arrival on the 3d March 1651 within 
a mile of Cambulu (Pekin) I was desired 
to alight from my horse and to pay my 
respects to their king upon my knees, 
upon which he replied, that it was not 
our custom to salute even our Czar upon 
our knees but only with a very low bow, 
and Itarelieaded : upon which they gave 
no farther answer, but that tlie Dutch ne- 
ver refused it, and therefore I ought not. 
When arrived at the place prepared ist 
our reception, certain persons sent by the 
Chinese king, came to demand the pre- 
sents I had brought with me from the 
Czar; I told them it was not customary 
at our court to deliver tiie presents tifl we 
liad bc'en admitted to the audience of the 
king, and delivered our credentials, unto 
which they replied, “ one king ought not 
to prescribe laws to another, our enstome 
are different from yours, our king has sent 
us to demand the presents, but if you 
come to sell tliem, let os know your price.” 
I replied, that I was not sent by the Czar 
to merchandize, but to establish a friend- 
ly concurrence betwixt the two kinge, and 
to offer him some presents ; they thea 
told me, that since I owned I was sent 
with presents to their king, tliey would 
take by force what our Czar had sent, and 
as for my credentials care should be takim 
of tliem hereafter ; and thus actually ta<Ht. 
the presents force. 

“ 'i'he 6tii of March word was sent me 
to bring my credentials to the Secretary's 
office, which I refused to comply with, 
telling the messenger that I was sent with 
these credentials to the king, md not ta 
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his ministers. August 2l8t, they sent 
again upon the same errand, but I refus- 
ing tlie .same, they told me that since I 
had di-sobeyed their king’s command, they 
had orders to punish me , I gave tliem no 
other answer, but, if they cut me limb 
by limb I would not part with them till I 
had been admitted to the king’s presence. 
The 31st August, all the presents were 
brought back by a certain officer, who 
told me that it was done by special com- 
mand from the king, because 1 had refus- 
ed to deliver my credentials into the Se- 
cretary's office, and one among them Sold 
me, ‘ no Foreign Minister, tell him, 
comefiom what country be will, is ad- 
mitted into the presence of our king, but 
only of his minister.’ ” 

In 1662, the Dutch were compelled to 
evacuate the island of Formo.sa to the 
Chinese under Coxinga, after thirty-eight 
years undisturbed possession. This event 
compelled tliem to make further attempts 
to open a friendly intercourse with China, 
and an embassy was sent in that year, 
but met with no better success than the 
former. 

In 1664, a more magnificent embassy 
was sent to the Emperor Kanglii. The 
Lord Peter Van.stooin, Privy Counsellor 
and 'Treasurer of India was chosen am- 
bassador. His reception, and the forms 
observed in the negociations with the Chi- 
oe.se ministers, were nearly tlie same as 
those before described, and did not in- 
duce the Chinese to relax in any one point. 

In 1666, the Portuguese government at 
Goa sent an embassy to China, as from 
the king of Portugal. 'The following ac- 
count of its reception was published by 
Navarette, a Spanish Dominican friar. 

The ambassador was brought sick into 
Canton, and meanly treated, his secre- 
tary, a companion and a chaplain had an 
audience of the governor, who command- 
ed them on both knees to touch the ground 
with their foreheads, which was a great 
afifeont . disputes aiose between tbe am- 
bassador and tlie governor, which lasted 
till the death of the latter, in January 
1667. Soon afterwards orders arrived 
from tbe emperor, for him to repair to 
eourty previous to his setting out, the 
king of Portugal’s letter was read before 
Hie new governor and the viceroy, they 
noticed, that before signing, he did not 
subscribe himself “ Your Majesty's faith- 


ful subject,” and asked how those words 
came to be omitted. The ambassador re- 
plied that it was not the custom of Europe 
so to do. This was represented to the 
emperor, who ordered him to come to 
court, where the omission of the letter 
should be examined into. 'Fhe Cliinese 
called the amb.assador a mandarin who was 
going to do homage, and pay tribute from 
the petty kiugof Portugal, and on his boat, 
was hoisted a flag or banner with Chinese 
cliasacters, importing, “ this man comes 
to do homage.” 

Tills embassy was advised by the Je- 
suits, in consequence of the expulsion 
of tlie Missionaries to Macoa, bnt failed 
ill its object of obtaining the revocation 
of tlie eiiiperoi's edict. 

The Russians had towards fhe end of 
thel6lli century, penetrated through Sibe- 
ria to the confines of China, at which the 
Chinese look umbrage, and erected forts 
to defend their boundaries. The dispiites 
which arose in consequence, were settled 
by treaty in .August 1689. Raynal re- 
marks, that it was the first treaty the 
Chinese had ever been eoncei-ned in since 
the fonadation of their empire. By this 
treaty tbe Russians obtained a regular and 
permanent commerce with China, which 
they liad long desired ; but in return they 
yielded up a large extent of territory, be- 
sides the navigation of the river .Amou*. 

The advantages arising from this trad* 
were found to be so considerable, that a 
design of enlaigiiig it was formed by Peter 
the Great. Isbivand Ides, a native of Hol- 
stein, was sent as ambassador to Pekin in 
1692, be appears to have been treated 
with more respect than the Dutch ambas- 
sador had been, and the ceremony of 
waiting all night for the emperor’s ap- 
pearance on the throne, in the morning, 
was in this instance dispensed with. 

After having delivered his cradentiais, . 
the ambassador was invited by the empe- 
ror to eat with him, and that prince car- 
ried bis complaisance so far as to send him 
from his own hand, a cup of Tartarian 
liquor. Every civility was shewn him dilr- 
ing bis residence at the capital, and tilt 
ceremony of his departure was attended 
with great marks of attentkm. This em- 
bassy obtained permission to carry on the 
trade in Caravano instead pf confining it 
to individuals. 

(To be continued.) 
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MUHAMMAD AND THE LEGS OF MUTTON, OR, A MIRACLE SPOILED 
FOR WANT OF FATrH. 


ft is related in the Mishcatul Misabih, 
(a corapilntion of all the traditions ofMu- 
hammad, which could cither be recovered 
or invented, of the liighcht authority with 
a numerous secJ) that his majesty the pro- 
phet being one day wearied with walking 
under the burning sky of the desert, en- 
tered the tent of an Arab. A sheep had just 
been slaughtered, and part was then prepar- 
ing fortUe family. Muhammad took Ins seat 


and reqtiested hospitality; ahgwas hand- 
ed to his highness, which lie eat. The 
second followed in the same course ; ** give 
meanotlier,” said the holy man. “ A sheep 
has l»ut two legs, O pro[>hct of the true 
lielievers !’* replied the Arab. “ I know 
that/' rejoined the prophet, “ but I swear, 
that if you had continued to put the 
fork in, you would have taken legs of 
mutton out without end." 
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THE RAINS. 

(From the Seasons of Ka li-dasa.) 
FRIEND of desire — the SoTCrcign of the Bain 
Approaches ' Dcares. with his stately tram. 
Like mighty elephants tlie clouds on high 
Advance, and lightnings wave along the sky 
His flickering banneis ; while the Monarcit’s fame 
Deep rolling thunders as his drums proclaim. 

Kow spreads o*er all a dark but changing hue ^ 
Here like the water lily's deepest blue, 

And there like Surraah's fiacture tints display 
Metallic lustre through the lowfriug day ^ 

The thirsty Chataka impatient eyes, 

The promised waters of the laboring skies, 

Where heavy clouds with low melodious sung. 

In slow procession rourmuring move along. 

Ai toothing shades imagined bliss inspire. 

The lonely lover tuirns with vain desire > 

For like the tymnt of the youthful breast 
The air of Itidra's radiant bow possest. 

Strings it with lightning— puiiits the lam dropt 
dart, 

And aims unerring at the heedless heart. 

Now like a smiling fair whose slia(>cly neck 
Encircling rows of radiant jewels deck, 

The earth with coral buds and hlusjomv gleams. 
And wears the glowworm's diamond-^hioing 
beams > 

lo amorous sport the peacock train advance. 

To frame with spreading tails the joyous dance. 
Whose graceful frolics pleasing thoughts impart. 
And whisper love to every yuuthfo) heart. 

Fast flow the turbid torrents as they sweep. 

The shelving vallies to rejoin the deep ; 

And like the fair one prodigal of charms. 

Who hastes to yield them to her lover's arms ; 
Bound o'er each obstacle with headlong force. 
And banks and trees demolish in their course. 

On ererj' side the eye delighted sees 

New shoots and foliage— verdant shrubs and trees; 

And o'er the renovated grass appear 

The favourite blossoms of the brouziiig deer; 

And who can mark, unconscious of delight. 

The wavy forest freshening on the sight ; 

Or wandering fearles«lv through grove and lawn. 
The soft and lotus-eyed and haU-confidijig fawn. 

Tliick mnrkv cloiidt the cope of heaven pervade. 
And spread o’er earth impenetrable shade ; 

Alone the lightning's momentary ray 
Conducts the dauntless lover on bis way : 
Aroused from slumber by the awful sound 
When midnight thunders hoartcly roll around; 


Fo^citing past offence and recent strife. 

Close to her husband clings the trembling wife ; 
Orsh>uld her loid be al)-.eni from liei arms. 

For him she feels a thousand fond alarms ; 
Heedless ui dress, a prey to tenderest fears. 
Breathless and sad she sits, while silent tears 
Fast from lier lotus eyes in torrents flow, 

And stain those lips that like the Itimba glow. 

Borne with the falling current, blades of gras# 
With dust distamed and insects speckled, pass. 
And whirling formously down the stieam, 

To frightened frogs Iikesnakes terrific seem* 

The bee witli busy and delighted song. 

To seek the blooming loins speeds along ; 

But wandering giddily arre>ts ins sail 

Where the pleased peacock spreads Ins gaudy tails 

Wild roars tlie elephant inflamed with love, 

And the deep sound reverberates from above ; 

His tusk the bres m gathering clu-.ters trace, 

And sip tlie moisture trickling o'er his face. 

Now dancing pearocks and descending rillv. 
Sprung from new sources decorate the hills, 

.And bending <h>uds their tardy progress stop. 

To kis« the lotus on the mountain top. 

Who docs not love the sweetly breathing breeze 
With odours shaken from the trembling trees, 
Rich with the perfume of new budding flowers, 
And cooled with gelid drops and gentle showers. 

The kindly season, with a husband’s pride. 
Adorns the eai th, his f i sh and bloomirg bride ; 
For her each perfume and each tint combines. 
Weaves the bright band, or varied gail.md twlrie* 
Around her neck the flowerv knot is laced. 

And bnddir.g zones wind soft around her waist ; 
Each charm's soft down refreshing moisturn 
knows. 

And Heaven's bright mantle graceful round her 
flows. 

Cooled by soft rains, along the shaded skies. 
Diffusing peace andjov the zephyr flies : 

The clouds that fertilizing dews distend. 

Their course to VirKl’hya's lofty summit bend . 
'Twas there they gather d many a wat’ry store. 
And there again their watery wealth they pour ; 
With timely succour grateful showers distil. 

And quench the flames tlmt parch the friendly hill. 

Such IS the season whose reviving glow 
Can brigbtei beauty onnur fair bestow; 

Whose care the blossom and the branch protects. 
And winding creepers to support directs s 
Who sooths the frame, reanimates the mnid, 

And sheds aew life, new vigor, on matiktitd* 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Dictionary, Hindustani and 
English. By John Shake.-Jear, Orien- 
tal I’rot'essor at the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Seminary. In one 
toI. quaiio, pi ire .£.5 lor. 6d. pp. 850. 
Black, Parhury, and .\llen. 

The Hindustani is a very mo- 
dern dialect, formed like the Per- 
sian, Turkish, and many other 
languages of Asia, as well indeed 
as most of the living tongues of 
Europe, by the intercourse of in- 
vaders with the invaded; and, as 
is the case generally, or perhaps 
universally, with languages thus 
produced, words are in it borrow- 
ed almost at pleasure from the 
strangers with whom communica- 
tion is held, and frequently alter- 
ed in form to suit the idiom of the 
borrowers. Hence, not only the 
number of words in such a mi.\ed 
dialect becomes great, and liable 
to continual increase, but the 
shape and sound of them is often 
much corrupted. This corrup- 
tion, too, most especially and strik- 
ingly prevails, when the characters 
of the language, from which the 
words are taken, ditt’er in form and 
power from those into which the 
words are adopted : thus, in the 
Hindustani, words taken from the 
Sanskrita or other Hindu dialects, 
are often very difficult to be re- 
cognised when described in Arabic 
characters ; or Arabic, Persian, 
and the like foreign words, if writ- 
ten in Devanagari : and, where the 
sounds of letters are not common 
to both the language which bor- 
rows and that from which the 
words are borrowed, the pronun- 
ciation will evidently become 
changed in many instances, as 
well as the orthography. 

For these reasons it is very dif- 
ficult to form a collection of words 
in Hindustani, adequate to gene- 
ral use, to refer them to their 
true originals, and to explain them 
correctly; and, nothing like a 
dictionary of this dialect has yet 
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been published by the natives. 
Poets only may be said to have 
existed as authors in the language 
before the foundation of the Col- 
lege of Fort William ; which in- 
stitution afforded, to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Dr. Gil- 
christ, the means of directing the 
endeavours of learned natives to 
prose compositions. To that gen- 
tleman, too, we are indebted for 
the first methodical attempt at de- 
fining the rules of this intricate 
and widely-extended dialect, as 
well as for the first general collec- 
tion of words, which he publish- 
ed at Calcutta in 1787, in his 
“ Dictionary, English and Hindu- 
stani and, though the contribu- 
tor to the public good generally 
passes scantily if not wholly unre- 
warded, whilst the selfish and time- 
server ask and have, yet we take 
the liberty of remarking here that, 
powerful as the influence of lan- 
guage is in the formation of indi- 
vidual and popular opinion — im- 
portant a medium as it should 
always be considered in the guid- 
ance of societies and the govern- 
ment of states. Dr. Gilchrist’s la- 
bours on this common dialect of 
India are likely in the event to be- 
come of great public benefit, and 
are consequently of a truly meri- 
torious kind. Nothing, perhaps, 
is more conducive to the consoli- 
dation of empire than a language 
common, or at least known, to all 
parts of it — no dialect is now so 
common to high and low in India, 
so widely extended, or so well 
adapted to the general means of 
communication between Hindu, 
Musulman, and European, as the 
Hindustani — and, if to exclude 
from our courts of justice in Eng- 
land the use of the foreign dialect 
of our Norman invaders, Md to 
substitute plain English in its 
stead, was a m^ure of sound 
policy, on the like principle it 
Vox,, m. 2 2 
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seems that, in India, the language 
of the Muhammadan invaders of 
that country ought to be made to 
give place to the more generally 
understood dialect, which the mix- 
ture of various people of various 
tongues has produced ; unless, con- 
trary to the usage of our courts at 
home, obscurity be preferred to 
publicity ; and, unless the Persian 
of India, the knowledge of which 
is confined almost solely to learned 
Muhammadans, and to foreigners, 
can be proved to be better fitted 
to exhibit our boasted jurispru- 
dence in a favourable light to the 
great mass of the people, than a 
language comprehended by both 
low and high, illiterate and literate, 
really is*. 

• U seems extiaordiuary that no one of 
our many rulers ami politiciaus for Imlia 
should yet have extended their t lews far 
enough to embrace this striking point of 
jurisprudence, on which tlie security of 
the governed and of tlie goverimient in 
that country very essentially depends. 
The nominal Peisian of tlie judicial couit 
in India is itself a mere jargon, continued 
by a lace of invaders ubose dyiristy is 
■passed, but who, not forgctlul of tlieir 
ibrmer power, aie at heart alike inimical 
to those whom they once domineered 
over, and to tliose by whom tliey are now 
held in subjection. Tlieir dialect is in 
pronunciation, idiom, and even in many 
words used, very ditfeieiii fiom pnie I'ei- 
sian, and lidiculons to the people of 
Persia. Bm, w.iung all rcgaid to that 
particular, it seems highly impolitic and 
inconsistent that v.e slionid continue to 
pay so much defeieiice and lespect to the 
foreigners whose power we have sought 
to abolish, as to allow their dialect, 
'■which is understood but by few of the 
original natives, and understood aright 
but by fewer still of the English judges 
and rplers of India, to maintain its 
ground in tlie courts, where its prevalcme 
actually throws the judicial power into 
the hands of these by whom it is inter- 
preted. The depositions of witnesses 
are recorded in Persian and intrusted to 
the guardiausliip of Muhammadans almost 
universally : thus giving to ttiese people, 
who of all are the most notorious for 
faking bribes, the most tempting and 
most convenient opportunities to indulge 
their habitual propensity, by altering the 
depositions and tlius perverting the .course 
of justice iu favour of the party which 
bribes highest, whilst there is no efTeetiial 
cheek upon them from either Englishmen 
01 Hindus. It would surely be safer 


Ilinduslani and English. [jAPRir., 
After Dr. Gilchrist, Capt. Jo- 
seph Taylor and Dr. William Hun- 
ter evinced their well-directed 
attention to this dialect in the 
“ Dictionary, Hindoostanee and 
Englisli,” which the latter gentle- 
man published at Calcutta in 1808. 
This work has, indeed, greatmerit, 
from the well digested plan On 
which it is formed, as well as from 
the general accuracy of it as far 
as it goes ; and the demand for it 
has been such as to render it long 
since difficult to be obtained. The 
publication before us has there- 
fore, not only been compiled on 
Dr. Hunter's plan, but such parts 
of his work as there appeared 
not good reason to alter, or for 
tlie sake of abridgment, to 
omit, are here transcribed : and 
some tliousands of words, many 
of which are of very common use, 
are introduced over and above the 
collection published by that gen- 
tleman. The pronunciation of cer- 
tain words, too, and tlie gender of 
some nouns are here altered, and 

tidier to adopt llie Hill(lu^^imi, wliicli is 
known alike to all .MuhHnunadaus and 
many Hindus, and which is a dialect 
belter fitted for the admission of foreign 
terms than Persian ; or even to introduce 
the English at once into tlie courts ; since 
the translation of tlic depositions mighl 
he (luestioned on the spot so as to obviate 
inaccuracy at the taking of them, might 
be committed to faithlul guardians of 
them in English, and he then rightly 
comprehended by the English judge hiin- 
-scif whose province it might be to decide 
on them. .And we may further remark, 
that either of tlicse latter e.xpedients, if 
adopted, might open a door to the tit em- 
ployment of that modern race of men, 
.whose present outcast existence is owing 
to Europeans, and who surely ought to 
be looked on by them with as much re- 
gard as Muhammadans : these men univer- 
sally understand both Hindustani and 
English as their native dialects, and 
would be rightly qualified agents to be- 
come the inferior officers of the courts 
of justice, were either Hindustani or 
Englisli made tlie laiigtiage of those couit.s. 
In this remark we allude to the mixed off- 
spring of Europeans in India, who feel 
proud of their natural descent and are de- 
voted to the goveniiiient, though both 
their fathers and the govemraeut alike 
treat them with unfeeling neglect and 
disdain. 
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perhaps corrected ; for we cannot 
decide on these two points, re- 
specting which much ambiguity 
and doubt seem still to exist in the 
Hindustani ; and in the very ex- 
tended use of this language, which 
is not yet defined by written rules 
generally promulgated, uniformity 
can hardly be expected in every 


particular. In the derivation of 
words, especially from the San- 
skrita, perhaps more has been at- 
tempted than could satisfactorily 
be accomplished; and, in averyfew 
instances, we think that we have 
discovered something like mistakes, 
both as to the proper reading and 
meaning of words : thus, 

S. and r. Injure) biraddh, adj. Unjust, un- 

lawful,” should, we suspect, be 

s. ijtji and r. Confine) hiniddh, adj. Opposed to> 

against. 

s. bhaga'nat, s. f. Name of a book,” should probably be 

S. hhugaial. Fortunate, possessing bliss, the Deity. 

See lA, 

“ s. hnidik, s. m. A physician," should undoubtedly be 

either baidik, Possessing faith in the Veda, or 


baidak or vaiduaka, The profession or duty of a physician. 


5. (^t^jiyaul,” should perhap! 

These mistakes may possibly 
have been occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance of finding only a .soli- 
tary use of the words in the Arabic 
characters ; from which it is often 
impossible to discover the exact 
word intended, and to ascertain 
the pronunciation. 

The correctne.ss of the letters 
prefixed to point out the language 
from which the word about to be 
explained is derived, seems in some 
instances doubtful : many of the 
words marked with H . to denote a 
Hindi original, may' yet, deformed 
and corrupted as they are, be rea- 
sonably traced to the Sanskrita ; 
and the appropriate use of the up- 
right S and slanting S to distinguish 
the pure from the corrupt Sanskrita 
words, is not always strictly ob- 
served. These, however, are de- 
fects or inconsistencies of but little 
moment, as they regard nice dis- 
tinctions which can rarely concern 
learners, and which those who are 
best conversant in the language 
are at a loss to make satisfactorily 
in many cases. 


i be s. j'wat. 

After noticing apparent defects 
such as those above described, and 
which (considering the difficulties, 
truly inconceivable to those who 
h.ave not obtained considerable ac- 
quaintance with this language, of 
performing with tolerable correct- 
ness the task here undertaken,) oc- 
cur but rarely, and may with rea- 
son be excused, we turn with 
pleasure to the advantages this 
compendious volume otters to the 
Hindustani student. Notwithstand- 
ing the great merit and the public 
approbation of Dr. Hunter’s work, 
it was still so deficient in even 
words of common use, that a stu- 
dent was unable to proceed in the 
translation of what may be called 
easy Hindustani by' its aid alone ; 
and, though much remains yet to 
be done to make a complete dic- 
tionary of this vast, rather we may 
say unlinnted and unexplored, dia- 
lect, still this work increases much 
the facilities of acqui mg the lan- 
guage, and extends greatly our 
acquaintance with it. The matter 
is brought into as narrow a cora- 
2 Z ‘2 
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pass as circumstances would ad* 
mit, so as to make the work easy 
of acquirement, when compared 
with other dictionaries of the same 
or similar nature, and more conve- 
nfent for use than a more dilated 
compilation would have been ; and 
the impression is well executed. 

An Account of the Natives of the 

Tonga Islands in the South Padfic 

Ocean. 

{Concluded from page 242.) 

The next thing we have to no- 
tice is a description of the solem- 
nization of matrimony ; this, as in 
all other countries, is here some- 
what of a religious ceremony. The 
bride was the eldest daughter of 
Finow, about eighteen years of 
age ; the bridegroom was Tooi- 
tonga, or the divine chief of the 
Tonga Islands, aged about forty. 

TUc youu'; laUy baviui: been prnniscly 
pointed with cocoa-uut ini, scciucd wiih 
sandal wood, was droned iti tlie clioicost 
mats of the NavicatorS I.<iLind.N, of the 
finest textuic, mid toU silk; bo 
many of tlu>e costly mats wcio wrapped 
round her, perhaps inoic tiian (ortv jaiiN, 
that her arms stuck out tiom lier ho<l) in 
a ludicrous manner ; and she could not, 
strictly speaking, ''it down, hut was oblig- 
ed to bend ill a sort of lialt-sittim: pos. 
♦lire, IcaniDg upon her female attendant'', 
wlio were umlcr the iieees'iity of again 
raising her when she re.juircd it. A \oung 
giri, about five years <if ago, w.i> uho 
dressed out in a similar m,mnor, to be her 
immediate and paiticular attcnd.uu. Four 
other joung virgin'^, about sixteen years 
ofage, were also her attemlants, and wore 
dressed in a manner nearly similar, but 
not with (jiiite so many mats. Tlielady and 
her five attendants being all ready, pro 
ceeded to the marly of Tooitonca, who 
was there, waiting for their arrival, to- 
gether v\itU a number of other chiefs, two 
matabwies sitting before iiiiu. The lady 
and lier attendants being ai rived, seated 
themselves on the green before Tooitonga. 
After the lapse of a little, time a woman 
entered the circle with her face covered 
up with white gnaioo ; she went into the 
house of the marly, and proceeded towards 
tfi« n^iper end, where there sat another 
woman waiting with alarge roll ofgnatoo, 
a w ooden pillow*, and a basket containing 
bottles of oil. The woman, whose face 
was veiled, took the gnatoo from the 

* A pillow td slet-p on m tliese islands consists 
merely of a rod ot wood about an inch In diameter, 
and a foot and a half long, and raised about half 
a foot hy two diverging pieces at each end; the 
nape oTtbe neck rests upon thu. 


Other, wrapped herself up in it, and lay- 
ing her head upon the wooden pillow, 
went, or pretended to go, fast asleep. No 
sooner was this done than Tooitonga rose 
up, and taking his bride by her hand, led 
her into the house, and seated her on his 
left hand. Twenty baked hogs were now 
brought into the circle of live marly, and 
a number of expert cooks came with 
knives (procured from Kuropean ships: 
formerly they used baralx)o) to try their 
skill in carving with speed and dexterity, 
Tvhich is considered a great recommenda- 
tion. A considerable part w’as shared 
out to the chiefs, each taking his portion 
and putting it in his bosomf . The re- 
mainder of the pork w^as then heaped up 
and scrambled for at an appointed signal. 
The woman who had laid lier'«elf down, 
covered over with gnatoo, now rose up 
and went away, taking with her the gna- 
too, and the basket containing tlie bottles 
of oil, as her perquisites. Tooitonga then 
took his bride by her left hand, and led 
her to his dwelling, followed by the little 
gill and the «>ilier four attendants. The 
people now dispersed eacli to his home. 
Tooitonga being arrived with his bride at 
his residence, accompanied her into the 
liouse appropriated for herj, where he 
left her to have her mats taken off, and 
her usual dress put on ; after which .she 
amu>ed herself in conversation with the 
women. In the mean time a feast was 
prepared for the evening, of pigs, fowls, 
yams. .kc. and cava: this was got ready 
on the marly, where, about dusk, Tooi- 
tongi presiding, tlie company sat down to 
receive iheiv portions, whicli tlie gene- 
rality reserved to take home with them ; 
the lower orders, indeed, who hml but u 
small quantity, consumed theirs on ilw 
spot. After this the cava was shared out 
an I <lnmk. The nim-iciaus (if so they 
can be called) next sat down at the bot- 
tom of the ring, oiiposite to Tooitonga, 
in the middle of a circle of flambeaus, 
held by men who also lield baskets of 
sand to receive the ashes. The musical 
iiistiuments con<«isted of seven or eight 
bamboos of ditferent lengths and sizes, 
(from three to six feet long) so as to pro- 
duce, lield by the middle, and one end 
being struck on the ground, different notes 
according -to the intended tune (all the 
knots being cut out of the bamboo, and 


t It is a peculiarity in this ewemony tlut the 
cliiefb should pul llieir pork irr^heir bi>soins, for 
they uevn cat it ihemscUes; an<l it is ta- 
booed by touching ilicm, no other native of the 
Tonga islands may cat it • so that It generalW fall« 
ultimately to the lot of the natives of the f^eegee 
islands, or oiner foreigners present, who are not 
subject to ihe taboo Qt Tonga. 

t It must be noticed that ercry great chief faa^ 
within his fencing several houses, one or more of 
wliicii always belvuigs to his wives. He seldom 
»»»es to their house to sleep > he generally send* 
for one to sleep with him ) at least, this is always 
the rase with Tooitonga, for nobody can eat, 
drink, or sleep in th« same house with him with- 
out beiog tabooed. 
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oui;eiiil plurffi’d U)> witli si)ft %\iioil). The 
only i)tln.r in^tnunent vva3 a piece of split 
baiiihoo, on winch a mail struck with 
two stick'-, one in each hal'd, t-i rcioihitc 
the time. Tlie iiiusic was an actoiiipaiti- 
ment to dancing, which was kept up a 
eoiisiderahle time. The dancing hung 
over, one of the old matahooles addressed 
tlie company, making a moral dis- 
course on tlie subject of chastity, — ^advis- 
ing the young men to respect, in all c.ises, 
the wiles of their iieidihours, and never 
to take liberties even with an unmarried 
woman against her free consent. The 
company then rose, and disiK’rsed to their 
respective homes. The bride was not 
present at this cnteitainment. Tooi- 
tonga being ariiied at his house, sent for 
the bride, who immediately obeyed the 
knmmons. The luunient they retired to- 
gether the lights were e.xtinguished, and a 
man, appointed at the door for the pur- 
pose, announced it to the peojile by tlirce 
liideous yells, fsiniilai to the war whoop,) 
which he followed up immediately by the 
loud and repeated sound of the conch. 

In the account of this ceremony, 
and, indeed, upon all their public 
occasions, we have to admire the 
order and respectful behaviour of 
the people; here we see an im- 
mense quantity of provisions col- 
lected together, and to be scram- 
bled for, by the lower order of 
society, at an appointed signal, 
and all this conducted without 
confusion and without a quarrel. 
Would this have been the ease in 
any part of England i' No — we 
should have had drunkenness and 
abuses of variou.s descriptions, in 
spite of the endeavours of the ci- 
vil and military powers to keep 
the refractory within the bounds 
of decency' ; and y'ot we call our- 
selves a civilized nation 1 We ear- 
nestly hope that our countrymen 
will not only generally read, but 
generally profit by the numerous 
accounts of public ceremonies, all 
conducted with the most delight- 
ful harmony ; and when drawn to- 
gether upon any public occasion, 
let them imagine that it is not im- 
possible but an inhabitant of Ton- 
ga may be observing their con- 
duct, and that he may report to 
his brother barbarians the interfe- 
rence of those men, whose proper 
business is to combat with a fe- 


reign enemy, to preserve order 
amongst their own brethren at a 
time of general festivity. 

The very high sense of honor 
entertained by these people is no 
where better exemplified than in 
the following account, which oc- 
curred during the engagement 
with a neighbouring chief : a few 
of the warriors danced before the 
main body of the army, by way 
of showing their contempt of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Mariner requested Finoiv to order 
these men in, that a cannonade might be 
opened upon the enemy ; but the king 
objected, stating that as the enemy ven- 
tured forward in an open body he ivonlil 
receive their attack, and fight them upon 
eiiiial terms ; that these guns gave him 
too great an advantage oier tiiem, such as 
he scorned to take ; that it was more 
lioiiour.vhle to fight them man to man than 
to use against tliem arms that were rather 
fiiteil for tlie liostilities of spirits than 
of men*: at the same time heretiiincd 
his tliaiiks for tlie advantages formerly de- 
rived fiom tlie use of these iveapops, 
wliicli lie tliouglit well calculated for the 
destruction of forts. 

Finding honor to be the na- 
tional characteristic of this peo- 
ple, we are inclined to believe 
them truly brave ; and Mr. Mari- 
ner as.st'rts ; 

It is a thing very reniarkahle in the clia- 
r.wterof tlie people of Tonga, that they 
never exult in any feats of bravery they 
may Iiaie pevfoinied, but, on the con- 
trary, take every opportunity of praising 
tliei'r adversaries ; and this a man will do, 
altliongh liis advcrsaiy iiiav be plainly a 
eoivaril, and will make an excuse for him, 
•siicli as tile imfavoiirableaess of the oji- 
portimity, or great fatigue, or ill state of 
health, or badness of h:s ground, etc. In 
their games of wre-tiing they act up to 
the saiiie principle, never to speak ill of 
th.'ir antagonist nffpy!‘'urfis, but always 
to |ir.aise liiin. .\s an illustration oi this 
ehaiMcter it may he remarked, that the 
mail who cailcd I'liiiiscit taiiiia f'Oiuinoa, 
(a gre.it gun,) who ventureii hi- liie in Ins 
lia/ardous apiuoaeh to Mr. Muniier, and 
threw hi.s spear at th.' raii/rif of liis car- 
roiiadc, nci'cr afterwauis bo.’.sted ot it, 
nor appe.tred to tliiiik he had done any 
thing extraordinary, or at lea.st worthy of 
after-notice. Their notions o f true hra- 

* The use of artillery might convey to the irua- 
Einaiionot tniow the same idea of nennndo.n 
Sarfaie as is inseited by the expression ot o ir 

®™*.-''liatllc danjcraio to less th.ia SO'h.'’ 
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very appear to be very coi rect, and the 
light in which they viewed thi-i act oi Fau- 
na Fonnooa serves for an examjdc : they 
con'idered it in short a lash action, and 
unworthy a great and biave mind, that 
never risks any danger but with a moral 
certainty, or ,at least reasonable expecta- 
tion, ot doing some service to his cause. 
In these re-^pects they accuse Europeans of 
agreat deal of vanity and selfishness, and, 
unfortunately, with too much appearance 
of justice. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that these noble sentiments belong 
to chiefs, matabooles, and fuofes^ed war- 
riors; not much to the lowest ordei*:, 
many of whom \^il! knock a dead inun 
about the head with a club-tiil they have 
notched and blooded it a cooft deal, ami 
pretend it was done in iheliattle against a 
living foe; bnt such tilings are alwajs 
suspected, and hehl in ndirule. 

Having said thus much of thoir 
character, it will be expected we 
should notice something of their 
-intellectual faculties ; and this we 
cannot better do than by extract- 
ing the following discourse con- 
cerning money, which took place 
between Mr. Mariner, Finow, and 
a chief named Filimoeatoo. 

Mr. Mariner was then going uu to shew 
the convenience of money as a medium of 
exchange, when Filimoeatoo interrupted 
him, saying to Fiiiow, I understand how 
It is; money is less cumbersome than 
goods, and it is very convenient toi a man 
to exchange away Ins goods for money ; 
which, at any other time, he could ex- 
change again for the same or any other 
goods that he might v ant; whereas the 
goods themselves might have ‘'poilt by 
keeping (paiticularly if provisions] but the 
money he >upposed would not spoil : and 
p.Iihough it was of no tiue value itself, ytt 
being scarce and ditficult to be got with- 
out giving something u'^eful and really 
valuable for it, it was imagined to be of 
value ; and if every body considered it so, 
and would readily give their goods for it, he 
did not see buf what it was of a sort of real 
value to all who possessed it, as long as 
theirneighboui s chose to take it in the same 
way. Mr Mariner found he could not 
give a betiei explanation, he therefore 
told Filimoeatoo that liis notion of the 
nature of money was a just one. Afier a 
ptUise of .'■oiiie length, Finnw replied that 
tlie explanation did not satisfy him ; be 
still tliought it a foolish thing that people 
should jilacca value on money, wlnu they 
either could not or would not apply it to 
any useful pli\>ica!} piupose: ‘ if,” said 
he, “ it were made ot iron, and could be 
« onrerted into knives, axes, and chisels, 
there would be some sense in placing a 


value on it ; but as it was, he saw none ; 
if a man,” he added, “ has more yam.^ 
than he wants, let him exchange some 
them away for pork or gnatoo ; certainly 
money was much handier, and more con- 
venient, but then as it would not spoil by 
being kept, people would store it up, in- 
stead ot sharing it out, as a chief ought to 
do, and thus l>ccome selfish ; whereas, if 
provision was the principal property of a 
man, and it ought to be, as being both 
the most useful and the most necessary, 
he could not store it up, for it would spoil, 
an<l so he w'ould be obliged either to ex- 
change it away for something else useful, 
or share it out to his neighbour", and in- 
ferior chiefs and dependents, for nothing.” 
He concluded by saying, “ 1 understand 
now veiy well what it i' that makes the 
Papalancis [English) so selfish : — it is this 
mone} !” 

Wlien Mr. IMaiiner informed ^'inow 
that dollai" were money, he was greatly 
surprised, hauug always taken them for 
playing coimtcis, and things of little va- 
lue ; and he was exceedingly souy he had 
not socuicd all ilie dollais out of the Port 
au Prince, before he liad ordered her to 
be bumf ** I had always thought,” said 
lie, ‘‘ that your ship belonged to some 
)N>or fellow, perhaps to King George's 
cook* ; for Capiain Cook's «hij), which le- 
lonucd to the king, had plenty of bead", 
axes, and looking glasses on I'oard, whilst 
yours bad nothing but iron hoops, oil, 
skins, and twelve thousand playing coun- 
ters, as I thouglit them : but if every one 
of these were money, your ship must have 
belonged to a very gieat chief indeed.” 

Popular traditions are common 
to all countries, and these tradi- 
tions always have their origin in 
truth, but the love of romance 
and the disposition to embellish a 
story, and increase its extent by 
decreasing its probability seem to 
be implanted in the breasts of all 
nations, and that the inhabitants 
of these islands possess it in no 
small degree will be proved by 
the following very romantic little 
history. 

Oil this island there is a peculiar cavern, 
Mtualed on the western coast, theentrance 
to width )'■ at least a fathom beneath the 
surface <»t the sea at low wutei ; and was 
fir>t discoveied by a young cliief, whil."t 
diving after a tiulle. '1 he natuie of this 
cavern will he better untlci stood if we 
imagine a bollovv rock liMug '■jxty feet or 
inoic above the sui face ot the water ; into 
the cavity of which tlieie is no known en- 
trance but one, and that is on tlie side of 

• At tlKst. Islands a cook is onsidered one of 
the lowest ot mankind in point of rank, 
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:r.e rock, as low down as six feet under 
the water, wh'oli dows iiioi it; and con- 
sequently the bii'c ot the careni may be 
fii.id to be the sea itself. Fiiiow and his 
friends, beinu: on lhi> paitof the island, 
pfopo^ed one afternoon on a sudden 
tljoiiglit, to go into ti>is casern, and diink 
cava. Mr. Manner was not with them at 
rtie time tin-' proposal was made; but 
hap{)eniuu: to come down a little while 
afiei to liie shoie, and seeing some ol the 
young chiefs diving into the water, one 
after another, and not lise again, he was 
a little surpiiscd, and enquired of the last, 
who was just preparing to take tlie same 
step, wliat they were about “ I'ollow 
me,” said lie, “ and I w'ill take you where 
you have never been before; and where 
Finow, and his chiefs and matabooles. are 
now as>embled.” Mr. Mariner, suppos- 
ing it to be the famous cavern ot which 
he had heard some account, wiiimur 
any further hesitation, pieparcd* him- 
self to follow hi.s companion, who ilived 
into the watei, and he after him, and, 
guided by the liglit reflected tiom lu.s 
heels, entered t!»e opening in the rock, 
and rose into the cavern. He was no 
sooner above tlie suiface ot the water 
than, sure enough, he heaid ilicMdces of 
the king and his friend.s : h< ing diiectcd 
by his guide, he cl mhed upon a jutting 
portion of rock, and sat dow'ii. All tlie 
light that came into thi.s place was icflect- 
cd from the bottom, ami was sunicieiif, 
after remaining aliout* dve minutes, to 
show objer'ts with 'oine litt!edi>tnictnc>s; 
at least he could di-'co'er, bemu diiectcd 
by the voice, Finow ami tiic lo^t of the 
company, ‘‘cated like hiniM’lf, lound the 
cavern. Nevei{hele.>'*, a> it wa-' <k‘>iiah!e 
tohavt a '■ironger illummaiion, Mr. M.ui- 
uer dived oin auain, and pi rcuiing hiN 
pistol, pi lined it well, tied plenty rdgiiafoo 
light lound it, and wrapped the wiiole up 
in a plantain leal : he diiected an attend- 
ant to bring a toich in the «une way. 
Thus prepared, lie re-entered the caveiii 
as speedily as possible, unwrajiped the 
gnatoo, a great portion of which was per- 
fectly dry, fired it by the fla.sli of the 
powder, and lighted the torch. The 
place was now illuminated tolerably well, 
for the first time, perhaps, since its exis- 
tence. It appealed ^by giies-) to be about 
forty feet wide in the inaiiipait, but which 
branched off, <‘n one side, in twti narrower 
portions. 1'he medium height seemed 
also about lorty feet. The roof was hung 


♦ It !S proper to mention that in pres iice ofa 
superior chiel, it is considtred vciv di'ie-pectlul 
to be iindie»t . under such circMmsiancs as the 
present, llieref*>re evci\ one r«tiresa hitle, and 
as soonas hehasdivested himselfot his usual dress, 
slips on an apron made of the leaves of the chi 
tree, or of matting called gie *. the same respect is 
shewn if it IS nccessaiy to undress near a chief*s 
grave; because some Hotgoa or gud may be 
pweii 
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with stalactites in a very curious way, re- 
sembling upon a cursor)' view, the gothic 
arches and ornaments of an oM church. 
After having examined the place, they 
drank cava, and pa^^sed away the time 
in conversation upon different subjects. 
Among other thines, an old matuhoole, 
alter having nieniioned how tlie cavern 
was (listovereil, viz. by a young chief in 
the act of diving atici a tuitle, related an 
iuterotiiig account of the U''e wliich this 
chief niaile of the accidental di'icovery. 
The circ«m^tLlnce'* are as follow : — 

In foimer times iheie lived a rooi .'go- 
venior' of Vavaoo, wlio exercised a very 
tyi-amiical deport nieiu tow n d^ fii' people; 
at length, when it wa> no longer to be 
bonie, a ceitain chief nieditated a jdan of 
lii'^urrcction, and vva> rc-o!vid to neeliis 
countrymen from such odiOU' '•hivu-iv, orto 
be sacrificed himself in the attempt: being 
however tieacheron.siy deceived b\ one of 
his own party, the tyiMiit became ac- 
quainted vvith his plan, and immediately 
had him arrested. He w:if condeii’iied to 
be taken out to -^ea and drowneil, and all 
his famih and lelations weie o'deieJ to 
be ma.saacred, that none ot hi> nice miglit 
remain. One of his dauehier', a beauti- 
ful girl, young anti jnreie>iing, had been 
reserved to be the wife of a chief of con- 
.sideiable rank, and slit too would liave 
.sunk, the victim of the merciless destroy- 
er, had il not been foi the gencious exer- 
tion" of another young chief, vvho a short 
lime betore had discovered the cavern of 
llooinra. ’I'liis discovery he had kept 
witliiii his bieu>t a profound secret, re- 
M ivimr it A" a place ol retieat tor himself 
i.i ea^e he "laiiild lie uii'iicce'SluI in a 
phui ot itvoir whicli he ako li.ul in view. 
He had Ituig been tnaniouied of this 
beaiuitul young maiden, but I'ad never 
dated to make her acquainied with the 
.sott emotion^ of his heart, knowing that 
she was benothed to a chief of higher 
rank and greater power. But now thedread- 
fui moment aiiived when shewas aboutto 
be Cl nelly sacrificed to the rancour of a 
man, to whom he was a most deadly ene- 
my. No time was to be lost ; be flew to 
her abode, communicated in a tew short 
words the decree of the tyrant, declared 
liimself her deliveier if she would trust to 
his honour, ami witli eyes speaking the 
most tender affections, he waited with 
breathless expectation for an answer. 
JSoou her consenting hand was clasped in 
liis : the sfiades ot evening favoured their 
esaijie ; whilst tlie wood, the covert, or 
the giove, afforded her concealment, tiff 
her lover liad brought u small canoe to a 
lonely pait of the beach. In this they 
speedily embarked, and as be paddled her 
across the smooth wave, he related his 
discovery of the cavern destined to be her 
asylum till an opportunity offered of cob- 
reying her to the Fiji islands. She, who 
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liad entrusted her ppisonal safety entirely 
to hist care, hesitated not to consent to 
whatever plan he might think ptomuti\e 
of her ultimate escape ; her heait being 
full of giatitude, love and conlidence found 
an easy access. Tliey soon arrived a? the 
roek, he leaped into the water, and she, 
instructed by him, followed close after : 
they rose into the cavern, and rested from 
their fears and their fatigue, partaking of 
some refreshment which he had brought 
there for himself, little thinking at the 
time, of the happiness that was in store 
for him. haily in the morning he return- 
ed to Vavoo to avoid suspicion : but did 
not fail in the course of the day to repair 
again to tlie place which held all that was 
dear to him : he biought her mats to lie 
on, the riuestgnatoofoi a change of dress, 
the best food for her support, sandal wood, 
oil, cocoa nut>, and e\eiy thing he could 
think of to lender her Ute as comfortable 
as possible. He gave her as much of liis 
coirpany a - pi udence would allow, and at 
the apjiropriate times, lest tlie pr>ing eye 
of curiosity should find out his letreaf. 
He pleaded his tale of love with the n»o>t 
empassioned eloquence, half of which 
would have been sufficient to have won 
her warme.st affections, for she owed her 
life to his prompt and generous excitions 
at the lisk of his own ; uiid how was lie 
delighted when he lieard the eonfe'>^ion 
from her own that she had long re- 
garded him ^^^th a tavonrablc eye, hut a 
sense of duty had caused hei to smother 
the growing fondness, till the late >ad 
misfortune of iier tamiU, and the eiicum- 
stances atlendirg her escape, had revived 
all her latent aiftcti(.L<, to bestow them 
wholly upon a man to whom they wete 'O 
ju."!!) (U-e. Ilow' happ;. veiethey mtlii^ 
Liars letK'.p! fuain.li' povvtr now no 
longer uaelied i! mn : s'liit (uit from the 
Mcihi and «:II its CaU.^ and peipIe.Mties ; — 
secure from all the e^eiitiul clianges atteml- 
iiigupougiea'.ut" , cuielts, and ambition; 
-—themselves wtit.- the owh ]>owei» they 
served, and they were inlluitely deliglited 
with this .simple form of government, lint 
although this asylum was their great se- 
curity in their happiest moments, they 
could not always enjoy each other’s com- 
pany ; it was equally necessary to their 
safety that he should be otten ab.'-ent from 
her, and frequently for a length of time 
together, lest hisconductsbould be watt li- 
ed. The young chief tlieiefore panted for 
an opportunity to convey her to happier 
scenes, where his ardent iiuagination 
pictured to him the means of procuring 
for her every enjoyment and comfort, 
which her amiable qualifications so well 
entitled hei to *. nor was it a great while 
before, au opportunity offering, he de- 
vised the means of restoring her with 
safety to the cheerful light of day. Ho 
signified to his inferior cliiefs and mata- 
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boolcs, that it was his intention to go 
the Fiji islands, and he wished them to 
accompany him with their wires and fe- 
male attemlants, but be desired them ou 
no account to mention to the latter the 
place of their destination, lest they should 
iii.idvertently betray their intention, and 
the goveiniiig chief prevent their depar- 
tnie. A large canoe was soon got ready\ 
and every necessary jircparation made for 
their voyage. A.s they were on the point 
of their departure, they asked him if he 
would nut take a Tonga wife with him» 
He replied, no ! but he should probably 
find one by the way ; this they thought a 
joke, but in obedience to his oiders thc^ 
said no more, and, every body being ou 
board, they put to .sea. As they approach- 
ed the shores of Hoonga, he directed them 
to steer to such a point, and having ap- 
proached close to a rock, accoiding to his 
orders, he got u[), and desired tiicm to 
wait there while he went into the sea to 
fetch liis wife ; and without staying to be 
a-vkod any questions, lie .«prang into the* 
w.itei* from that side of the canoe farthest 
from the lock, ^wam under the canoe, and 
proceeded forward into tlie sanctuary 
whicli had so well concealed his gi'eatest 
and deare.st ticasiii e. JCvery body ou hoard 
wa-) gieatly surjuivctl at liis strange cou- 
duct, ami began to think him iusane : and 
after a little lapse of rime, not ‘‘eeiiighim 
come up, lliey weregreatiyalaimed for his 
safety, imagining a shark mu'tliave seized 
him. Wliiht tlii-y were all in the greatest 
eoncern, <lebdting what was be>-t lo be 
done, whether they ought to dive down 
after him, or wait according to his oideis.^ 
tor that pel haps he had only s-waiu isnmd 
and w .IS come up in M>me nielieof the nick, 
intending to sui prise them ; — their won- 
dei was increased beyond all powcis of <'\- 
pi t"*sion,w hen they saw him i ise To the sur- 
t.icc of the water, and come into the canoe, 
with a lieautitul female. At first they mis- 
took her for a goddess, and their asionish- 
iiient was not lessened when they lecoeniz- 
ed her countenance, and found her to be a 
person w horn they had no doubt was killed 
in the general massacre ot her lamily: 
and this they thought must be her appa- 
rition, Hut how agreeably was their 
wonder softened down into the most in- 
teresting feelings, wlien the \oung chief 
related lothein the di.scovery of the cavern 
and the whole circumstances of her esc.ape. 
All lhc)oung men on Iward could not re- 
frain envying him his happiness in tho 
possession of so lovely and inteu-Ntiiig a 
creatuie. They arrived safe at one of the 
Fiji islands, and resided with a certain 
chief for two years : at the end of which 
lime, hearing of the death of the tyrant of 
Vivaoo, the young chief returned with his 
wife to tlie la.st mentioned i.sland, and 
lived long in |)cace and ha[>pines8« 

Such, as to luaitcr ot fact, is the sidt- 
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Stance of tlie account given by the old 
matahoote. 'I'here was one thing, how- 
ever, which lu‘ slated, rather in oppo- 
sition to pi-obabiiity, viz. that the chief’s 
daughter reniained in llie cavern two or 
three months, before her lover found an 
oppoitunily of takitig her to the Fiji 
island.' ; if this be true, there must ha\e 
been some other concealed opening in the 
cavern to liave afforded a fresh supply of 
air. ^Vith a view to ascertain this Mr. 
Marinei swam with liie torch in his hand 
up botli the avenues beforespokeii of, but 
without di'covering any opening ; he also 
climbed every accessible place, with as 
little success. If the story be true, and, 
however romantic it may be considered, it 
is still very po.'ssible, in all likelihood tlie 
duration of her stay in the cavei n was not 
much more than one fourth of the time 
mentioned ; and if we take the cube'of 
forty, which is about the number of feet 
the place tended either ui height, lengtli, 
or breadth, we shall have about a suthcieiit 
number of cubic leet of air to serve for 
the subsistence of one individual about a 
month, allowing a cubic foot of air for 
every miniUeN natural rc'piiation ; and 
if the frequent visits of the )oung cuicf be 
taken into account, there was air enough 
to last them about a foitiiight or three 
weeks. Hut setting calculations aside, 
there is one asceitalned fact, viz. that the 
air was very pure at the time Mr. Mari.ner 
was there, and none of the company made 
any complaint relating to this matter, 
alter breathing the air for the space of 
tw'o hours. After all theu* may be other 
openings which are not accessible, and 
which do not admit the light, not being 
sufficiently straight and leguUi ; and 
thoucli these openings may be but small, 
they may still be suilicient to renew the 
whole air of the cavern in no great space 
of time, seeing that the rise and fall of 
the tide in the lower part of it would 
act as bellows without a valve, producing 
the same effect, by expiration and itispi* 
ration, as the action of the diaphragm of 
animals : — if, on the contrary, there be no 
other opening, — then the rise aud fall of 
the tide in the cavern ought not to be so 
great as out ot it, because the pressure of 
tbe internal air would impede Us rise, and 
in the same proportion it Would have less 
extent to fab. It d\A not occur to Mr. 
Mariner to ascertain whether this was the 
fact. He believes that this place is very 
seldom visited by tbe natives. 

Amongst a people so addicted 
to traditionary legends, the love 
of song will easily be imagined to 
be universal, but Mr. Mariner 
relates, that love and war, the prin- 
cipal incitements in other nations, 
seldom form the subjects of^ their 
Asiatic t/dum.^No. IS. 
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poetical effusions, but most com- 
monly scenery and moral reflec- 
tions. The following is very often 
sung or rather recited, as in the 
Tonga language, it has neither 
rhyme or regular measure, though 
some of their songs hav^e both. 


Whilst we w'ere talking of Vavaoo tooa 
LicOy the women said to u^, let us 'repair 
to the back of the island to contemplate 
the setting sun : there let ii< listen to the 
'Vaiblingof the ' irds and the cooing of 
the wood-pigeon We will gather dotvers 
from tbe burying place at Matairto, aud 
partake of refJe^hmeJ}ts prepared for 
us at Lico O’ne; we will then bathe in 

the sea,- and riiice ourselve.s in the Vdoo 
y^'ca; we uill anoint our skins in the 
smi with sweet-scented oil, and will plait 
in wreaths tlie flowers gatheied at Matatf*- 
Ui. And now as we stand motionless on 
the eminence over Anoo Jfr/noo, tbe 
whistling of the wind among the branches 
of the lofty toa shall fill us with a plea.s- 
ing melancholy; or our minds shall be 
seized with astonishment as webehold the 
roaring suif below, endeavouring, but in 
vain to tear away tbe firm rocks. Oh t 
how much happier shall we be thus emi- 
ployed, than wlien engaged in the trouble- 
some and insipid affairs of life ! 

Now, as night comes on, we must re- 
turn to the Maoa : — but bark !— bear you 
not the sound of the mats.^ — they are 
practising a bo-oola* to be performed to- 
night on the marly at Tunea ; let us also 
go theie. How will that scene of rejoic- 
ing call to our minds the many festivals 
held there, before Fuyaoo was torn to 
pieces by war. Alas ! how destructive is 
war !— Behold ! how it has rendered the 
land productive of weeds, and opened un- 
timely gi aves lor departed heroes 1 Our 
chiefs can now no longer enjoy the sweet 
pleasure of wandering alone by moonlight 
in search of their mistresses : but let us 
banish sorrow from our hearts : since we 
are at war, we must think aud act like 
the natives of Fiji, who first taught us 
this destructive art. Let us therefore en- 
joy the present time, for to-morrow, per- 
haps, or the next day, we may die. We 
will dress ourselves with cAi coola, and 
put bands of white tappa round our 
waists : we will plait thick wreaths of 
jiale for our heads, and prepare strings 
of hooni for our necks, that their white- 
ness may shew off the colour of our skins. 
Mark how the uncultivated spectators are 
profuse of their applause! — But now the 
dance is over : let us remain here to-night, 
aud feast and be cheerful, and to-morrow 
we will depart for the Mooa. How 

* A kind of daace performed by torch-'.ight. 
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troublesome are the young men, begging 
for our wreaths of flowers ; while they 
say in their fiatteiy, “ See how eharm- 
iiig these yonuu girls look coming from 
Liroo — how beautiful are their skins, 
diffusing routnl a fragrance like the flow- 
ery piecipice of Mutalacn — Let us also 
trisit Licoo; — we will ilepart to-morrow. 

During the residence of Mr. 
Mariner amongst these people hap- 
pened the death of Finow, and he 
gives us a very clear and circum- 
stantial account of the funeral, 
but far too long for insertion in this 
place; however, we cannot re- 
frain from giving the following 
extract descriptive of his person 
and character. 

Finow*, the sole and arbitrary monarch 
of Vavaoo, and the Hapai islands, was in 
stature six feet two inches ; in bulk and 
strength, stout and muscular; his head 
erect and bold ; his shoulders broad and 
well made ; his limbs well set, strong, 
and graceful in action ; his body not cor- 
pnlent, but muscular; his hair of a jet 
Mack, and curly, yet agreeably so, witli- 
emt being woolly; his forehead lomark- 
ably high ; his brow bold and intelligent, 
with a little austerity ; his eye large and 
penetrating, yet joined to an c.xprc'sioii of 
mildness ; his nose aquiline and large, his 
lips well made and e.xprcs.-ivc; his teeth 
remarkably large, white, anil regular; Ins 
lower jaw rather prominent ; his cheek 
hones also rather prominent, compaied 
■with those of Europeans. — Alt his fea- 
tures were well developed, and declared a 
strong and energetic niiud, with ihatsoit 
of intellectual e.xpres.'ion which belones 
not so much to the sage as to the warlike 
chieftain : ambition s-it higli on liis front, 
and guided all bis energies : his deep anil 
penetrating eye, and his flrin and mascu- 
line deportment, while they inspired his 
adherents with confidence, strtick awe to 
the minds of couspimtors : — his actions 
were, for the mo st part, steady and de- 
termined, and directed to some well 
studied purpose: his resolve was fate, 
and those who obeyed him witli reluc- 
tance trembled, not witliont reason. He 
qtpeared almost constantly in deep 
thoiight, and did not often smile ; — when 
he spoke, in matters of some importance, 
it was not without first holding up the 
balance in his mind, to weigh well what 
be had to say : persuasion hung upon his 
lip, and the flow of his eloquence was 
auch, that many of his enemies were 
■fbaid to listen to him, lest they should 
be led to view the subject in a light pre- 
judicial to their interests. 

Although, in matters of consequence, 
he always aecmad to weigh well wjjat he 


had to say, in subjects of minor impor- 
tance he was very quirk in reply; his 
voice was loud, not harsh but mellow, and 
his pronunciation remarkably distinct. 
Wlieti he laughed, which was not on trifl- 
ing occasions, it was so loud as to be 
heard at an incredible distance ; and with 
a very strange noise preceding it, as if he 
were liallooiiig after somebody a long way 
off, and the same kind of noise as he al- 
ways made when in a passion : and this 
was peculiar to him. When in his house, 
however, giving orders about his domestic 
arrangements, his voice was uncommonly 
mild, and very low. 

Ill regard to liis sentiments of religion 
and policy, they may be pretty well 
gathered from sundry passages in the nar- 
ratii e : — witli respect to hi.s religion in par- 
ticular, it is difficult to say whether he had 
any : it is certain that he disbelieved most 
of tile doctrines taiiglit by the pi tests ; for 
altliougli he believed that tliey were really 
inspired, wlien they pretended to be so, 
yet he tiiought that frequently a great deal 
of what tuey declared to be tlie senti- 
ments of the god, was their own inven- 
tion; aud this particularly in regard to wh..t 
did not suit liis own sentiments. He never, 
however, declared liis opinion of tiiese 
things in public; tlioiigb be expressed 
tlicm very decidedly to .Mr. Mariner, aud 
some of his intimate friends. He u.sed to 
.«ay that tlie gods would always favour 
that patty in war in which there were 
the greatc.5t chiefs and warriors. He did 
not believe that the gods jiaid much atten- 
tion ill otlier respect.s to the affaiis of 
iiiaiikiiid ; nor did lie tliflik they could 
li.ive any rc-ason for doing so, — no more 
tli.in mail could have atiy reason or in- 
terest in attending to tlie affairs of the 
gods, tie believed in the doctrine of a 
future stale, agreeably to tlie uotions en- 
tertained hy ids coinitiymeii ; that is, 
tliat chiefs aud matabooles, having souls, 
exist hereafter in Bolotoo, according to 
their rank in this world ; but tliat the 
common people, liaviui* no souls, or those 
only tliat die with their bodies, are with- 
out any liope of future existence. 

We now proceed to the second 
volume, and the first thing to be 
noticed here is the escape of Mr. 
Mariner, which was effected with 
considerable difficulty owing to 
the chiefs being very unwilling to 
part with him ; happening, how- 
ever, whilst on a fishing excursion 
to perceive a sail at some distance, 
he compelled his men to pull to- 
wards it : she proved to be a brig, 
the Favourite, Captain Fisk, from 
Port Jackson, hafitig on board 
mother-o’-pearl shells from the So- 
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ciety Islands ; she intended to 
make up her voyage with sandal 
wood from the Figi Islands, and 
thence to proceed to China ; hav- 
ing procured a few presents for 
his boatmen, he sent them on 
shore with a message to Finow, 
the successor of the late king, 
desiring him to come on board 
which he did about the middle of 
the day, with many others of the 
natives to the no small gratification 
of the captain and his officers — 
so charmed was Finow with every 
tiling he saw, that he expressed a 
great desire to accompany Mr. 
Mariner to England, but the cap- 
tain refused acceding to a wish, 
which seemed to promise no future 
good to an individual in Finow’s 
circumstances, arriving in a strange 
country without protection and 
without patronage ; upon this sub- 
ject Hr. Martin enlarges in the 
following manner. 

It would lie veiy iiiterestinq to know 
what would he the result of removing an 
iiidividtiid of Fmow’s disposition and in- 
tellectual (lowei's, from the state of so- 
ciety in whidi he had been brought up, 
into a civilized country ; into a scene so 
widely ditferent froin every thine lie had 
been accustomed t(', where every circum- 
stance would be new, and every object 
calculated to diaw foith the powers of his 
nutuial nndeistanilinq, to jtitlee of their 
propriety, aliMirdity, or cNCellencc. Fi- 
now '& intellect, as we sliall by and by 
more clearly .ee, when we take a suivcy 
of his character, was far, very l.ir above 
the coininon ; there was interwoven in 
the very texture of his mind a spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, directed by the best 
of all motives — the desire of human im- 
provement not the oflfrpring of com- 
mon curiosity, but that noble impuise, 
which goads tlie tnind on iti the pursuit 
of knowledge, at whatever risk, and with 
whatsoever sulfering. 

It would, indeed, be curious to 
watch the effects of civilization 
upon a man of Finow’s disposition ; 
but merely curious, for we cannot 
imagine that any good could possi- 
bly be the result, either to himself 
or to the people whom he would 
visit— the customs and habits of a 
barbarous nation either take their 
origin from &e means pointed out 
by nature the supply of her 


own wants, or they are the muti- 
lated remains of practices and ce- 
remonies used by more polished 
nations, which from carelessness, 
local inconvenience, or more pro- 
bably a negligent observance of 
religious duties, have become a 
heterogenous compound totally 
inexplicable by the inhabitants 
themselves — such a farago could 
be of no service to a civilized peo- 
ple : and if a man should attempt 
to carry the European ceremonies 
and customs into the islands of 
Tonga, the consequence would be 
not only fatal to himself, but in- 
volving the country in unnecessary 
and perpetual warfare; the busi- 
ness of civilization is and ought to 
be a work of time, and that time 
will always be lengthened in a 
country, where the memory of 
their forefathers is held in such 
profound respect as in the island 
of Tonga. 

Tlie Favourite having laid in 
her store of sandal wood, resumed 
her voyage and in about five weeks 
arrived at Macao, at which place 
he (Mr. Mariner) remained, till an 
opportunity offered of returning to 
England. The remainder of the 
work is occupied by a very inter- 
esting account of those manners 
and customs, which have not been 
sufficiently particularized in the 
first volume, and lastly, with a 
grammar of the language ; and 
justice demands us to say, that 
Dr. Martin has throughout the 
whole work displayed very consi- 
derable abilities : from a few de- 
sultory memoranda and the oral 
communications of Mr. Mariner, 
he has contrived to fill two octavo 
volumes with a great variety of in- 
formation, which cannot but prove 
interesting to readers of every 
description. Of the grammar we 
shall say but little, being of 0 {)i- 
nion that however curious, it will 
only be acceptable to a very small 
portion of those who will peruse 
the work; but it very sufficiently 
displays the talent of its, learned 
author, whose petseverance in 
3A2 
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forming it cannot be too much ad- 
mired ; that it is possible to reduce 
to a systematic arrangement, the 
words of any language, however 
barbarous, we never doubted, and 
if instead of the Tonga language, 
T)r. Martin had undertaken the 
incoherent jargon which a Somer- 
setshire collier uses to his horses, 
we doubt not but he would have 
succeeded, and we hope we shall 
not be accused of ill nature, if we 
say, that in our opinion, both gram- 
mars would be equally useful. 
Speaking of the religion of these 
people, Mr. Mariner has given us 
the following particulars of the 
points of their belief. 

1. That there are Hotooas, gods, or su- 
perior beings, who have the power of dis- 
pensing good and evil to mankind, ac- 
cording to their merit, but of whose origin 
they form no idea, rather supposing them 
to be eternal. 

2. That there are other Hotooas or 
gods, viz. the souls of all deceased nobles 
ail'd matabooles, nho have a like power 
of dispensing good and evil, but in an in- 
ferior degree. . 

'3. That there are besides several Ho- 
tooa Pow, or mi^chievoir^gods, whose at- 
tribute is never to dispense good, hut 
petty evils and troubles, not as a punish- 
luent, but indiscriminately to wdiomsoexer 
it may be, from a pure miscliievous dis- 
position. 

4. That all these superior beings, al- 
though they may perhaps liave had a be- 
ginning, will have no end. 

5. That the w-orld also is of <loMbtfuI 
origin, and ro-e\istent wirli the gods ; 
the soiid sky, the heavenly bo('ic.«, and the 
ocean, being pre-cxi'-tent to the habitable 
earth, which was afterwards drawn out 
of the water by the god Tongaloa, whilst 
fishing with a line and hook. 

6 . That mankind, according to a p.nytial 
tradition, first came from Bnlotoo, 
the residence of the ffods, an island to the 
north-westward, and resided at the Tonga 
islands, by cooiniand of Tongaloa : they 
consisted of two brothers, with their 
wives and atfendant.<, who^e original they 
pretend to know nothing about. 

7. That all human evil is inflicted by 
the gods upon mankind, on account of 
pome neglect of religious duty, either in 
the person or persons who suffer the in- 
flictions, or in the egi or chief whom they 
serve ; and tlie contrary of good. 

8 . That all egi or npbles have souls, 
which exist hereafter in Bolotoo, not ac- 
^rding to their moral merit, but their 


rank in this world, and then they have 
power similar to the original gods, but 
less. The mataboole-s also go to Bolotoo 
after death, wliere they exi-t as mata-i 
booles or ministers to the gods, but they 
liave not the power of inspiring piiests r 
the mooas, according to the belief of some, 
al^o go to Bolotoo, but this is a matter of 
gieai doubt. But the tooas, or lower 
class of people, have no souls, or such 
only as dis>olve with the body after death, 
which consequently ends their sentient 
existence. 

il. That the human soul during life is 
not a distinct essence from the body, but 
onlv tlie more etherial pait of it, and 
which exists in Bolotoo, in the form and 
likeness of the body, the moment after 
death. 

10. That the pi imitive god.'i and deceas- 
ed nobles sometimes appear (visibly) to 
mankind, to warn or to afford comfort and 
advice: that the primitive gods also some- 
times come into tlie living bodies of liz- 
ards, porpoises, and a species ol water 
snake, hence these animals are much re- 
spected ; their coming into porpoises is 
supposed to be for the purpose of taking 
care of vessels, &c, 

U. That the two personages at the 
Tonga islands, known by the name of 
Tooitonga and Veacki, are descendants in 
a right line from two chief gotls, and that 
all respect and veneration is therefore due 
to them. 

12. Tliat some persons are favoured 
with the inspiration of the gods, by an 
actual existence of the god for the time 
being, in the person (the priest) so in- 
spired, who is then capable of prophesying. 

13. That human meritor virtue con- 
sists chiefly in paying respect to the gods, 
nobles, and aged persons ; in defending 
one’s hereditary rights ; honour, justice, 
patriotism, fiiendship, meekness, modes- 
ty, fidelity <»f married women, parental 
and filial love, observance of all religious 
ceremonies, patience in suffering, forbear- 
ance of temper, &c. 

14. That all rewards for virtue or pu- 
nishments for vice happen to men in this 
world only, and come immediately from 
the gods, 

15 . That several acts acknovvledged by 
all civilized nations as crimes, are under 
many circumstances considered by them 
as matters of indifference, such as revenge, 
killing a sei-vant who has given provoca- 
tion, or any hotly else, provided it be not 
a very superior chief or noble ; rape, pro- 
videti it be not upon a married woman, or 
one to whom respect is due, on the score 
of superior rank, fioin tiie perpetrator 5 
theft, except it be consecrated property. 

16. Omens are considered direct indi- 
cations of the gods to mankind : charms 
or superstitious cei^monies to bnn^ evil 
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upon any one are considered for the most 
part infallible, as being generally effect- 
ire means to dispose tlie gods to accord 
with the curse or evil wish of the malevo- 
lent invoker ; to perfoira these charms is 
considered cowardly and unmanly, but 
does not constitute a crime. 

That these particulars of reli- 
gious belief are the remains of 
some more perfect system of reli- 
gious worship, we have but little 
doubt, but they have no idols, 
neither have they any idea of ad- 
dressing or supplicating a supreme 
being, or of reward or punishment 
after death. We have no account 
in the work before us, of any at- 
ternpts of the missionaries to in- 


struct the inhabitants, except the 
account we quoted in the early 
part of our paper may be consider- 
ed as such, and we have no doubt 
but even the missionaries them- 
selves will readily agree, that such 
circumstances as are there describ- 
ed cannot fail to injure the cause 
the mission was intended to pro- 
mote. 

We shall now conclude our ac- 
count by saying, that we have 
been highly gratified with the pe- 
rusal of the work, and can ven- 
ture to promise our readers an in- 
crease of amusement in almost 
every page. 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 

AT THE 

COLLEGE OF MADRAS, for 1815. 

(Concluded from pa^e 291 .) 


The lower of the increased allowances, 
75 pagoda&y It was declared, should be 
gixon (as had been authorised by a former 
resolution of government under date the 
11th August, 1812) for any instance of 
general or particular merit, which on the 
recommendation of the board might ap- 
pear to be deserving of such reward. The 
use of the term merits we temark- 

ed, was understotKl to exclude ail notion 
of a fixed standard of acquirement — a<l- 
icrduiT to the v.irious degrees of aptness 
10 acquire new lanuuages which must 
necessarily he found in so large a body as 
the students of the college of Fort St. 
George, it was, we tliought, obvious that 
a different degree of knowledge might be 
the result of equally meritorious applica- 
tion ; hence we had alway.s considered 
the lower of the increased allowances as 
a reward for diligence, rather than for a 
s{)ecific degree of attainment, and as an 
encouragement to a continuance of such 
diligence and application. 

In conformity with this understanding 
of the orders relative to the grant of in- 
creased allowances, in our report under 
date the 15th of .Time last, we lecora- 
mended that tlie lowest of those allow- 
ances should be granted to five gentle- 
men, whose progress had been very satis- 
factory for the time that they had been 
attached to the college, “as an eucourage- 
“ ment of which we doubted not that 
they would prove themselves well 
“ deserving by a continuance of their 
P assiduity/* 


We stated that on that occasion we had 
found ourselves obliged to refrain from 
any particular mention of four of the gen- 
tlemen who had been examined ; two of 
those four gentlemen, however, greatly to 
their credit, availed them.selvt's of the 
earliest opportunity affoided them by the 
college rules, of shewing that they had 
adopted the determination of steadily ap- 
plying the facilities which the college had 
provided, to the acquisition of a know- 
ietlge of the native languages. This laud- 
able exertion on their parts, attended as 
it had been witli satisfactory .success, was 
an instance of “ general merit” such as 
we contemplated in recommeiidmg the 
terms on whicli the increased allowance 
of 75 pagodas a month should he granted ; 
and, in strict adherence therefore to the 
principle which had hitherto guided our 
decision on this point, we felt it our duty 
to recommend it';, hemg granted to Mr. 
Elliot and Mr. Crawley. 

It only remained for us to submit a 
few observations in explanation of the 
difference in the mode ot framing liie re- 
ports coiicerniug the gentlemen recom- 
mended for the lower rate of incieased 
ailowanccs in our general lepori of iStli 
June, and In the special one of the 7th of 
September ; it rarely, we ob‘*erved, hap- 
pened that a student examined as to his 
knowledge of a language in its variotu 
branches was equally successful in all— 
the general result of his examination was 
the ground on which its character was 
given. In the geuer^ report <hi the whole 
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body of students as their relative pro- 
ficiency was sliewn, it was, we observ- 
ed, thought sufficient to state what actual 
acquirements each had attained, without 
noticing the particular points in which 
each had failed ; but in the report on the 
two gentlemen who were examined by 
themselves we were equally desirous that 
the Rit'ht Honoiahle the Governor in 
Council should have the fullest informa- 
tion, which in such case could only be 
giveu by describing the acquirements they 
had made, and those to which they had 
not attained. 

We ventured to hope that tliis explana- 
tion would satisfy the mind of the llight 
Honorable the Governor in Council that 
the claims of Mr. Klliot and Mr. Crawley 
rested on similar grounds to those on 
which our recommendations for that al- 
lowance had been liitherto founded, and 
on which they had been hitherto granted 
by goveinment; and that if a distinction 
were observable between the teims in 
which these gentlemen had been recom- 
mended, and tho>e used in submitting 
recommendations for the same rate of al- 
lowances in our report of loth Juuc, such 
distinctions had re^ulted from the circum- 
stance of the examination being special, 
instead of general. We likewise trusted 
that this explanation would be deemed 
sufficient to enable the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council to grant the al- 
lowance to Mr, Elliot and Mr. Crawley, 
from the period recouimende<l ; and that 
integrity of intention on our part would 
be permitted to apologize for again bring- 
ing the subject under his consideration. 

Should the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council be pleased to deteimine 
that henceforward the claim of the stu- 
dents to the inferior, as well as to the supe- 
rior rate of increased allowances, should be 
ascertained by a fixed standard of acquire- 
ment, it would, we remarked, be our 
duty implicitly to obey the instructions 
we might be honored with on this point, 
and to modify accordingly, the notices 
circulated to the students ; at tlie same 
tiniv, we felt ourselves called upon re- 
spectfully to state, that the system under 
w hich the inferior rate of increased al- 
lowance had hitherto been given, appear- 
ed to us most successful in drawing forth 
and stimulating the exertions of the stu- 
dents. 

With reference to the last paragraph of 
the orders of Government to which we 
replied, we begged leave to explain that 
our object* in submitting tlie list of books 
there adverted to, were altogether uncon- 
nected with any application for reward or 
encouragement on behalf of the respec- 
tive authors. Indeed, no work, we ob- 
served, was included in that list on which 
the orders of the government had not al- 
ready been communicated to us. 


Our principal intention, we explained, 
was to shew, at one view, what publica- 
tions connected with the objects of the 
Institution, had already issued from its 
press, and what were in course of publi- 
cation or of pre[)araiion for the press ; and 
as It had been determined, that of all the 
works edited by the (ollege, a certain 
number of copies sliould be sold at the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum, for the 
l>enent of that charity, it was, W'e re- 
marked, suggested by us, with tlie view 
of aiding the sale of the books, that the 
summary account vvhich we had given of 
tlie subject of each should be pub.ished 
for general information. 

VV e were informed in reply, that, for 
the reasons on which the rc'Olutiou 
already communicated to us was founded, 
the Right Honorable the Gnveioor in 
Council considered himself precluded from 
sanctioning any fin ther grant ot 1000 pa- 
godas for proficiency in the native lan- 
guages, without express authority to that 
effect, from the Honorable tlie C'oiirl of 
Directors ; but that it would be very satis- 
factory to the Governor in Council to 
bring to the notice of the Honorable 
Court such instanres of distiuguished ac- 
quirements as might be deemed dcbcrviug 
of tliat reward. 

With respect to the case of the two 
gentlemen recommended for an increase of 
allowances in onr letter of tlte 7th of Sep- 
tember, it was stated that the Governor 
in Council retaine<l the sentiments which 
had alreaily lieen made known to us. 

On the iSth ultimo, we leported, for 
the information of the Right Honoiable 
the Governor in Council, the result of the 
second general examination for the year 
IHlo of the junior civil servants attached 
to the college. 

In the following list, we remarked that 
we had ranked the students accoiding to 
our opinion of their respective meiits; 
and a reference to this classification, we 
obNcrvetl, would at one view', put tlie Go- 
vernment in possession of our sentiments 
respecting their relative proficiency. 

Tamil. 

First Class, 

Students when commenced. 

Mr. Newbolt . . 30Ui June 1813. 

Mr. lihthoif . . . 21st July. 

Mr. Anstey ... 2d Sept. 

Second Class. 

Mr. Hudleaton . . 21st Sept. 1814. 

Mr. Kinderslcy . . 14th Oct. 

Mr. Hult . . . 23d Match. 

Mr. Bushby ... 2d Sept. 1813. 

Mr. DeMierre . . 27th July 1814. 

Mr. Thomas . . 8th March 1815. 

Mr. Cameron . . 2d Sept. 1813. 

Third Class. 

Mr. Hariufton . . 19th July, 1815. 

Mr. .\ndetson . . ... 
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Mr. Horne . • . 6th Oct. 1814. 
Mr. \V. IVlajion . , 2lst July 1813. 
Mr. French . . . 11th Jan. 1815. 

Mr. Ogilvie . , .22(1 July. 

Mr. Droz . . . 6th Jan. 1814. 

Fourth Class. 

Mr. Crawley . . . 27th July 1814. 

Mr. Elliot . . . 4th Oct. 

Mr. Levviu ... 2d Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Montgomerie . 21st July 1813. 
Mr. Tremamoiido . 2d Aug, 1815. 

Mr. Cotton . . . - — 

Mr. Lascelles . . — — — 
Mr. Davis . • . 

Teloogoo. 

First Class. 

Mr. Newbolt . . 4tli Aug. 1814. 
Mr, Uhthoff . . 14th Jiilv 1814. 

Mr. Hutt. . . . 2d Sept. 1813. 
Mr. Aiistey . . , 1st Aug. 1814. 

Second Class, 

Mr. Thomas . . . 2IstSept. 1814; 
Mr. De Mierre . . 8tU March, 181.1. 
Mr. Paternoster . 9th Aug. 1815. 

Mr. Boilcau . . - * 

Mr. Banuerman . . 19i!i July. 

Third Class. 

Mr. Montgomerie . 8fh March 1815. 
Mr. Kiudersley . l.>t Oct. 1815. 
Mr. Bushby • « 31st Jaii. 1815. 

Mr. \V. Mason . 

Mr. Ogilvie , . . loth June. 

Mr. Orr .... 2l»t Aug. 

Maiirata. 

Mr. Cameron . . 31st Jan, 1815. 


Hindustani. 

Mr. Baniicriiiaii . . 19tli July 181.). 

We .stated that Mr. Newbolt and Mr. 
Vhthoff, by their superior attainments 
both in Tamil and Teloogoo, had qualibed 
themselves to enter with advantage into 
any branch of the public service, and en • 
titled themselves to our lecominendation 
for the higliest reward ; and under the 
orders of govetnment, just recited, we 
submitted that the distinguished acquire* 
meuts of these two gentlemen, and their 
claim to the honorary donation of one 
thousand pagodas, should be brought to 
tlie notice of the Hon. Court of Directois. 
We at the same time had much ph ;isure 
in bearing testimony to the general merits 
of these two gentlemen, who^e conduct 
during the time they had been under our 
superintendence, deserved our cordial ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Hutt, we observed, evidently ap- 
plied to study, during the late teim with 
much assiduity, and fully established his 
claim to the highest of the increased al- 
lowances, which we accordingly recom- 
ineudcd the Right Hon. the Governor in 


Council might be pleased to confer upon 
him. 

Mr. Anstey’s progress since the last ex- 
amiiiation, altliough not quite such as 
might have been expected from him, was, 
we thought, very creditable to his talents. 
The proficiency of Mr. Hutt in Teloogoo, 
and Mr. Anstey in Tamil, we stated to be 
of a superior order ; their knowledge of 
a second language, although not so great, 
was, wc thought, sufficient to qualify them 
for the transaction of public business. It 
would, vve conceived, be advantageous to 
both of these gentlemen to be allowed to 
perfeettheir studies at the college ; but if 
the public service called for their employ- 
ment, we thought that they miglit be per- 
mitted to leave the institution. 

We had much pleasure in recommend- 
ing to the favorable notice of the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council the 
nieritoriou'! exertions^ of Mr. De Mierre, 
Mr. Kindersley, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 'ITio- 
ma'!, and Mr. Hudlesron, each of whom, 
wa«, we remaikcd, entitled to high approba- 
tion, Wiih the exception of .Mr. Hudleston 
who particularly di^tlngui^he(l himself in 
Tamil, all of the gentlemen were en- 
gaged in the acquirement of two languages, 
an<l their progress in each, since the last 
examination, had, we observed, been of 
50 satisfactory a nature, as to lead us to 
anticipate the most successful termination 
of their studies. 

Mr. Bushbv’s progress in Tamil since 
the IunI e.xamination was very creditable 
to him, and hi> knowledge of that laiw 
guacc was liigidy re>pectable. His pi-o- 
ficiency in Teloogoo was but small. 

We st.ited that in tlie course of the late 
esaininafion our attention was particular- 
ly attracted by the rapid advancement of 
some of the junior civil servants, who had 
lately joined the institution— Mr. Haring- 
tou and Mr. Anderson in Tamil, and Mr. 
Faterno''ter, Mr. Boileau, and Mr. Ban- 
nerman in Teloogoo, exhibited a know- 
ledge of the^e language- which held out 
the fairest proini'^e of ultimate excellence ; 
and we had mucli pleasure in leporting 
that they had iuo'<t s itisfactoniy esta- 
blished their claim to tlie incrctised allow- 
ance of seventy-tive pagodas per meusem. 

Mr. Banncnnan, weobsened, was also 
e-xamiued in Hindustani, at hi- own re- 
quest, We had already reported to the 
Government rhe knowledge which he po- 
sessed of this language wiien he entered 
the college, and we vveie well pleased to 
observe tiial Ins acquaintance with it bad 
since been very mateiiahy unproved. 

We were satisfied with the result ©ftbe 
examination (>f Mr. Monigooierie, Mr. 
Horne, and Mr. French ; and we added, 
that we should be glad to be enabled in 
our next report to make favorable m«i- 
tioa of Mr. W. Mason and Mr. Ogilvie. 

Mr. Adamson and Mr. Dioz, we re- 
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marked, had lonj? been attached to the large j and we proposed, ia certain iii- 
college ; and it a^orded us tiie most sin- stances of great apparent indiscretion, to 
cere gratidcation to observe in the result communicate with the gentlemen tbem- 
of their examination the evidence of such selves on the subject, in thehope that our 
meritorious exertion, since the last ge* communication would prevent those gen- 
neral examination, as fully to entitle tieinen from adding to their embarrass- 
them, under the rules of the college, to ments, we refrained from bringing them 
the increased allowance of seventy-five to the notice of Government on the pre- 
pagodas per mensem, which vve according- sent occasion. 

lyrecommended might begrantedtothcm« The Right Honorable the Governor, 
It was with extreme regret that we and two of the Members of the Council, 
were obliged to omit from the foregoing honored us with their presence at two of 
list the name of Mr. Sinclair, who was our meetings during the examination 
prevented from attending the examination above mentioned, and our report thereon, 
by indisposition, of which we bad the which we have here recited, is under the 
honor to inclose a medical certificate, consideration of the Government. 


Adverting, however, to the assiduity and 
distinguished success whicli marked Mr. 
Sinclair’s progress in the study both of the 
Tamil and Teloogoo, and to the high 
rank which he held in each of these lan- 
guages at the last general examination, 
we begged leave to refer it for the con- 
sideration of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, whether it were ex- 
pedient that Mr. Sinclair should remain 
longer attached to the college. 

We had no doubt of Mr. Sinclair’s devot- 
ing his leisure hours to study, as his health 
might permit ; and, in the eveut of the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
being pleased to employ him in the public 
service, although he could not bo required 
to undergo a further examination, yet, if 
be should be desirous of having his pro- 
gress specifically reported on, we stated, 
that we should be happy to attend to an 
application from him for this purpose. 

Mr. Gleig and Mr. Blackburne, w’C ob- 
served, were not present at tlie late ex- 
amination — Mr. Gleig having proceeded 
to Bombay, and Mr. BUckburne to Tan- 
jore, with the permission of Government. 

We had the satisfaction to add, that 
Mr. Hutt, Mr. Newbolt, Mr. UhthofF, and 
Mr. Hudlestou, were well acquainted with 
the regulations regarding botli theadmi nis- 
tration of justice, and the realization of the 
revenue. Mr. Cameron, Mr, De Mierre, 
Mr. Kiudersley, Mr. Thomas, and Mr, 
French, possessed a fair knowledge of tlie 
judicial regulations ; but, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Cameron, none of these gen- 
tlemen were sufficiently conversant with 
the revenue laws. Mr. An^tey, Mr. 
Bushby, and Mr. W. Mason, did not ap- 
pear to have attended sufficiently to this 
branch of study; and Mr. Home, Mr. 
Montgomerie, and Mr. Ogilvie, seemed to 
lia;e neglected it altogether. We stated, 
that we should endeavour to impress these 
i^entlemen with a due sense of the impor- 
lanceofinaking themselves acquainted with 
the general piinciplesof the regulations. 

In closing our address under notice, we 
were concerned to state, that some of the 
students attached to the college had in- 
curred debts to an amount unnsualjy 


HEAD NATIVE MASTERS, TEACHERS, AND 
STUDENI'S. 

On the 2Gtb April last we reported to 
the Government, that at the first half- 
yearly examination of the natives at- 
tached to theinstitution for the year 181.5, 
three of the native teachers had established 
their claim to a certificate of proficiency, 
and were consequently entitled to the full 
allowance of fitteen pagodas per mensem. 

We also proposed to raise the pay of 
four of tlie students from four to six pa- 
godas per mensem, and to increase the al- 
lowance of anothei student ftom six to ten 
pugod.i'j per mensem 

We further requested authority to fill 
up two vacancies in tiie cla^s of paid stu- 
dents, ('occasioned by the piomotion of 
two persons in that class to the situation 
of teachers) by entciiuining two of the 
volunteer students on the lowest rate ot 
salary, four pagodas per mensem. 

The several alterations above proposed 
were recommended in conformity to the 
rules of the institution, for the sanction 
of the Right Hon. the Governor inCouucil. 

Wc also took that occasion to state to 
the government that, with a view of ob- 
viating the difficulties which at present 
oppose the acquisition of the Carnataca or 
Canarese tongue, in consequence of the 
want of competent teachers, we had for 
some time past employed one of the 
teachers named Bungacharlor on a salary 
of Pagodas, 15 per mensem, to instruct a 
number of native pupils in the elements 
of that language. From his superior 
knowledge of the Canarese and Sanskrit, 
and irom his acquaintance with Teloogoo, 
Tamil, and Mahrata, this man we ob- 
served was particularly well fitted for the 
office, and as he had executed it much to 
our satisfaction, and his diitie.s were of a 
nature above those generally required from 
teachers, we begged leave to recommend 
thatati allowance of p^^oda.s, 20 pei men- 
sem, might be granted to him. 

These alterations in the native establish- 
ment wei'e sanctioned by the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council under th« 

6th of May last. 
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On the 8th November last, we report- 
ed to the government, that at the second 
periodical eitamination of the teachers and 
stndents attached to the institution, for 
the year 1815, five teachers were found 
qualified to obtain certificates, which had 
been issued accordingly. 

JUDlClal. ESTABLISHMBfiT. 

On the 17 th of March last, we had the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter, addressed to ue by the secretary to 
government in the public department, re- 
cited in our last general report, authoriz- 
ing us to entertain an establisbioent of 
native students, to be educated in the 
Hindu and Miisulman law, for the pur- 
pose of filling the situations oflawofiicers 
and pleaders, in the several courts of ju- 
dicature under this presidency. 

Anainns to secure for this branch of 
the institution, the services of the most 
able and lusst informed persons to be 
found iu these piovinces, we immediately 
on the receipt of these orders, circulated 
extracts from our corre-spondence with 
the Government on tliis subject, for tlie 
information of ttie several Zillab coitrts, 
requeuing that they would publish, for 
general infonnation, the terms, upon 
which admission into the law cla«ses 
might be obtained, and that tliey would 
encourage all those who were williug to 
become candidates for these new situa- 
tions to proceed to the Presidency, in 
order that titey might undergo an exami- 
nation, wliich was to be held for ascer- 
taining the proficiency of each person 
whoaspiicd to a place in the law classes 
at the college. 

In acknowledging our obligations gcnc- 
r.ally, to the sevcial officers in the inte- 
rior, to wliom tliis coTiiniiinicatiou was 
made, we deemed it our liiity to state, 
that we considered our.seivcs particularly 
indebted to Mr-Ncwnhani, the Judge at 
Ctidapab, Mr. Wright, tlie Judge at 
Cbitoor, Mr. Lord, the Judge at Nel- 
lore, Mr. Powney, the Judge at Comha- 
eoaum, Mr, Saunders, the Register at 
Nellore, and Mr. Dickinson, the Register 
at Chitoor, for tiie support Which we 
had received from each respectively, in 
aid of our exertions to obtain respectable 
and learned persons to fill the situations 
in question. 

In consequence of the good oflices of 
tliesegentleuieu, and of the general pub- 
licity wliicb was given to the terms of ad- 
niissieti info the law classes, both in the 
interior aad at the Presidency, a great 
cOBCOiirae of natire.s attended at the col- 
lege on tlie day fixed for the examination. 
Aesisteil by the liead native masters, the 
KhZi #1 Kazat, and tlie Muftis and Pan- 
dits of the Snder Adawliit, we examined 
dUM' pdrsoh jn law, logic, and grammar. 
jUktic Joftr».-~~i!lo 15* 


The examinations, we observed, conti- 
nued for three days, and were conducted 
partly by written exercises, and partly by 
oral disputations, on various questions itt 
the sciences abovementioned, in which 
many of the candidates particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. The head nativo 
masters, in conjunction witli the law offi- 
cers of the Suder Adawlut, were then, we 
remarked, directed to class tlie students 
according to their respective proficiency. 

We requested that the above establish- 
ment, amounting to one hundred and 
thirty-six pagodas per mensem might be 
sanctioned from the 1st February, and de- 
bited as already determined, to the Judi- 
cial Department. - We observed, that in 
one case only had full pay been granted 
to those in the second class ; and that la 
consequence the amount for which sanc- 
tion was requested, was considerably less 
than that already approved, and to be 
eventually iiicimred on this account. 

These classes, we remarked, would for 
the present be conducted on the plan ex- 
plained in our letters to government un- 
der date the 2.1d February, and I2th May 
1814, recited in oiir last report ; in whio^ 
it was proposed that none except those 
who might be included in the first class, 
at present vacant, should be eligible to 
the situation of Law Officer, and as we 
deemed it p.m licalarly desirable that the 
persons appointed to so responsible a si- 
tuation should not only be learned men, 
but persons of ability and of respectable 
character, we intimated our intention to 
proceed with caution, and great cirenm- 
sp "Ction, in admitting any into this class 
— it would in consequence, we observed, 
necessarily require some time before it 
could be formed j during tliis period the 
ell'ect of tlie establishment would he seen, 
and all necessai-y alterations noticed— and 
we stated our intention therefore to de- 
l.av the preparation of the regulatioo' 
mentioned in the ninth paragragh of our 
letter, dated the 12th .May, 1814, until 
this class should be so far established, as 
to offer to the selection of the Suder 
.Ad.nvlut a snfiicient number of persons to' 
till up the vacancies among the law offi- 
cers as they might occur. 

.\t present, we propo.sed generally, that 
none should be admitted into tlie first 
cla.ss until tliev should have passed through 
the .seconds' and as tliis arrangement 
would prevent any, except the most able 
and learned from finding their way into 
the first class, intended that they 

should not be liable to degradation iaw 
the inferior classes. This arrangetneit, 
however, wc remarked, would not apply 
to the several inferior classes of stndfents ; 
by rendering those in the set^Has* n«t 
lialile to degradation WO ffio Hiird, aad 
those in the third into tb« fonrtb elass of 

Veil. Uh » B 
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students without puv, so often a*? others 
were found superior to ttie existing in- 
cumbents : \\e proposed to excite a geiie- 
rdl eniuhitiou, and to secuie the services 
of the best informed only. 

With refeuuce to tlie second para- 
graph of the letter from govern- 
lueut, to which we replied, we begged 
lea\e to remark that, although we pro- 
posed to make aceriiricate of qiialiticatioii 
a necessary preliiuinaiy to the appoint- 
ment of a pleader, we did not intend to 
confine this office, like th.it of a law offi- 
cer, to those who iiu<ditied themselves at 
the college. In compliance with iheordeis 
of govcinmcnt, we proposed to leave it 
open to all, as at preaeiif, merely requir- 
ing that tlieir eompeteiiey should be as- 
certained by an examination at 
A reteience, ho\ve\ci, to the h-'t of stu- 
dents ahead) admitted iut<» the ctiilege, 
as given in the jaevinus p.ut of oui lettei 
under lattice, wonUl we tliougi-t ''Utistac- 
toiily demonstiate, tliat the natives of 
Madias and its iieiuhbouilio(Ml were not 
likely to ptedotninatc in the hwv cla'^ses, 
tor out of twenty-four persons whose 
names weie there specified, only five were 
inhubitauta of the piesldency. 

We stated that w,e should proceed im- 
mediately to form the thiss of law-stu- 
deuts III tlie veuiaculai languagts accoid- 
ing to the plan Uid down in ilie 12th and 
the following puiagiaphs of our letter 
dated the 12t!i ot ^^ay last, troin wdiicli 
the pleaders in the several coutis weic 
hereaftei to he selected, but until we could 
report that a sufficient number had ren- 
dered the!useUe^ coiiipeteut to (U'chariic 
the duties of that office, w'c pioposed to 
defer the proj) 0 .sal of pciinanent rcuula- 
tions for this class, or for the mode in 
which the appointment of jdeiUlcia fiom 
it should take place. In this icgulution, 
when submitted, vve stated lliat we should 
introduce such provisiou.s as might be con- 
sidered uecessaiy for regulating the con- 
ditions under which natives of the piu- 
▼inces, who had not studied at Madras, 
lihould be admitted as pleaders, and for 
determining the examination they should 
undergo, and the nature and form of the 
(^rtificate they should be required to ob- 
tain. 

We took tins occasion to submit a Ii>t 
of books for the u.‘»e of the Muhammadan 
law students attached to the college, and 
aa these bookfl were not procurable at this 
place, we recommended tiiat it might be 
forwarded to Bengal, and iliat tlie Su- 
preme fJovernment might he lequcsted to 
cait«e ti'c superintendance of the Muham- 
madan college in Calcutta to procure the 
books in question, and to forward them at 
an early period to this presidency. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in 
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Council, ill rejily, highly approved our 
proceedings in the formation of the dif- 
feicnt classes of native law students, and 
sanctioned the expense of one hundred 
and thiity six pagodas per mensem w’hich 
would be incurred on their account. 

The Gtjvernor in Council, we were in- 
formed, leaint with much saiistuciion that 
the public officers in tlie interior, and par- 
riculaily those mentioned by us had af« 
foia'etl us their best assistance on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

All application it was observed wouhl 
be made to the Government at Fort 
William for the books specified in the list 
which accompanied our letter. 

STA'IK OF THE COLLEGE PRESS. 

Before we proceed to recite our cofres- 
pomlence witii the goveiiiincnt, on the 
subject of the seveial oiitiital works 
bi ought under our leview uui ing the last 
yeai, we beg leave to subjoin a list of the 
books printed, pimtiiig, or preparing fur 
the pi ess, at the College. 

TAMIL WORKS. 

Printed,— A Latin Grammar of the low 
Tamil, entitled Giammatica Latiuo-Ta- 
mulica, in qui de Vuluau Tamulii® Lin- 
gu<e Idiomate fusius iiactatur. 

This is a complete Grammar of the law, 
and an excellent key to the high dialect ; 
it conlaiiis moicover in a >up[)lc laciitaiy 
chapter, ** De vaui" quctiduino usui 
piacipue necessarii-',” a \.iru t) ot iufoi- 
mation of ihcgicate-t jnactical utility it. 
those who, by their Mtiuvtion, aio toiu- 
pelled to daily intctcomse wiih the Tamil 
natives. This Grammar wa^ [irinied fur 
the first and, we believe the last time, at 
the ^r(»te^tunt Missionary at Trau- 
quebar In the year 1738 ; the college edi- 
tion h.ts been foimed partly from this, and 
p«trtly from manuscripts written about 
llic time of the author. 

Prtyarint! far the Prexs,-^A Latin 
Grammar of the high '1 timil, entitled 
GrammaticH Latino-Tamulica ubi de ele- 
guntioie Linguse TamiiUccC dialecto trae- 
tatur j cui adduntur Tamulicas Prosae 
Kudimenta.’' This is not an entire and 
iiidept ndent Grammar of the high dialect, 
but rather a supplement to the preceding 
work; the two form together a complete 
Giammarof the two dialects, for, when 
the student has mastered the former, the 
lattei contains all that is requisite for the 
perfect understanding of the high dialect ; 
though without this previous study, it 
would be scarcely intelligible, tlie two ia 
fact are the iuaeparablt parts of an excel- 
lent system of Grammar, 

Printing.— A Tamil anclLatin Dictionaiy. 
This work is complete as far as respects the 
low dialect, and, like the two Grammars 
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bofotp niciitioroflj forms with the Sadur 
Ajiar.iili, a jirifect Dictionary of thewhole 
laii'iuaire, ilic ilhistration of the different 
of by appnijH iate phia-c'*, 

and the explanation ot pecuM.ir obs»Mv- 
aiicc^, mai'iier's, and opinion-s, dispei'*c(l 
thro’iyliout it, are not the least of its ex- 
eelleiu ic'. 

Pi-'nl'im. — The '^adur Acraiadi, a Dic- 
tionat y of the su])erior Tamil dialect, com- 
j’O'^ed eiifiiely in tliat laiianaire. ThN 
woik ill fact coiwi-^ts ot foui ilistinct dir- 
tionanes ; the tir«t, /•'eycr, shews the 
ueveral nieaniius jjf every word — the =e- 
eond, Purul^ the •'everal words beaiiof^ 
the same meanin.* — tiie thiid. Tog t, 
shews tlie subordinate species of the tech- 
nical and general tenns of science and li- 
terature— and the fourth, 7 is a rhim- 
ing dictionary. It is compiled fiom the 
varioii" (liclioiuuies of the high Tamil 
of which tlierc exists a great number, and 
is the only one nhicb is enfiielv arranged 
in alphabetical order; the woids ni the 
others 'a few sections cxcejited In which 
the alphuhetical foim is nse<l from neces- 
sity) l.eiiiff collected into general cIjism'S 
and resembling theiefoie, socabniaries ra- 
ther than flietioiiaiies, except that they 
are more copious — hike the former, this 
w'ork, as far as w'e are aware, has never 
been printed ; the nianusciipr copies of it 
are, however, very miinerous, and Its per- 
.spicuous arrangement gives it a prefer- 
ence over all other Tamil dictionaries. 

The author of the whole of tlie fore- 
going Tamil works, which form a most 
romjtlete set ot elonientaiy books on that 
language, was rhe Rev J. C. Bo-clde, an 
Italian Jesuit, artadied to the Mission at 
Madnr.i, who m rived in India about tlte 
coinnicnecmciit of the I Htli century, ami 
is part li'iit.u Is (clehiated in fins pan ol 
India for the gieat knowledge he acquired 
of the Tamil htnguage. 

Pyxntofl. — A translation from .'Sanskrit 
into' Tamil of toe I'ttara Khandam ot the 
Ramayaria of V.ilmikj, by Sidamhala Va- 
riyar, the head Tamil master at thecollege. 
This i« a cla^s Imok for the use of the 
Junior coil seivants attached to the Cf»l- 
lege, and contains an account of the trans- 
actions puaionslyto the commenc'-ineiit 
of the f.ihle of the poenD of Ravana and his 
relation',, Ilaminian and otliei per'-oiimres 
of note, mentioned therein. — In addition 
to the oiiginal, the author has introduced 
an abstiact of the stoiy ot the Ramavana, 
from the peiiod ot Rania'v euiiting 
Ayodhsa, until his return to it after the 
defeat and death of Ravana. 

Pr'mthi'i . — A treatise on Tamil Gram- 
mar for the use of the eailicr native stu- 
dents at the college, by Sidainbala Vadyar, 
head Tamil master at tiie college. The 
rules of the Tamil Grammar are compris- 
ed In short verses, called Sutras, writ- 
ten 5 b the superior dialect, in a brief and 


abstruse style ; they are consequently dif- 
ficult to comprehend, and the difficulty is 
by no means removed by the nnraerons 
coninientatois on them, all of whom dif- 
fci tiom each oMier, aiu’ often fiom theiii- 
sehts; file Ol isrinals aNo oiien disagree 
in docftiiie. d o reooiici'e the diiTerences, 
wmetlicT ot the texts or <>f the cominenta- 
lies, and to tender the I rouledge of Ta- 
mil Giamniai aii acqiim ment eas\ to all, 
this fieati'C las been written in ea*'y 
pro'C ; it is not intemied to sn])ers^‘de the 
use of the Sutras, hut to t-tcilitafe the 
coinpreltension ot them after they have, 
as usual, heen committed to niemoiyhy 
the .•'ludenr. 

Pn'pa)- '! for thf’ prr^c;. — A translation 
infoTamil fiom the Sanskiir of the Viva- 
hara Kliandam of Rita .Mital;s|iara ; by 
thelate Puim VarUar ; completed and 
revised by his brother .^ulanibala Vadyar, 
the head I’aniil master at rhe college. The 
original of tliis work is the commentary 
of Vighnaswara, on the text of Vagnya- 
valkya, and may he considered a gei»eral 
treari>e on Hindu law — it is already 
known to the Rnropean world by the 
translation made ot that part of it which 
relates to rhe law i>f itihcritance, Daya- 
bhag.‘, by H.T.Colebronke, I’sq.Intbe Ta- 
mil translation, the texts of Yacnyaval- 
k}a, and tho.se quoted from other .smritia, 
are, a.s in the original, in verse, accornpa- 
nied by the usual explanatory glo,s.s ; but 
the commentary is in ea>y pi ose, thus ena- 
bling the students to commit the precepts 
of the law readily to memory, and facilita- 
ting (he gcnnal comprehension of them, 

■iniLGU WullKS. 

Prinfhi" — \ Giammarof the Telugu 
l.iueuage, (commonh termed Gentoo,) 
peculiar to the Himfns inhabiting the 
noithcrn provinces of the peiiin'^ula, by 
A. 1). ('amfiliell, E.sq. ot the Hon. East In- 
dia OunpanVs Ciul Seivice on the Ma- 
dras establishment. Member of the Board 
of Superintendence loi tlie College of Fort 
St. Geoijre. 

'Ihls very labonou'' and most useful 
work supplies a want that haj> long been 
felt, hot h by the C'hll and Military ser- 
vants ot the l ast-lndia Company on rhe 
coast, and b> others, in habits ot constant 
intcicourse with the inliahitants of those 
extensive provinces, in which the Telii- 
gn is the only medium of communicatitm 
with tlie great body ot the people. 

The author, aliltough he has collected 
the substance of the original native Gram- 
mar'^, to vvlnrli he has liad recourse, has 
vpiy tudiciou>lv deviated fiom thff fwm 
obseived in those tieati^es, the arrange- 
ment of the woik being similar to that 
generally observed by European Gramma- 
rians : it is divided into six diapters. 

The first treats of the Telugu Alpha- 
bet ’ the se<»nd of the elision, insertHlii, 
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a»d permutation of Ictieis ; the third of 
subatantive nouns and pronouns, their 
concomitants, and decleiit^iou •, the fourth 
of adjective nouns and pronouns ; llie 
fifth of verbs ; the sixth of syntax. 

To this is added an Appendix contain- 
ing various information higidy useful to 
all those whose occupations requite a con- 
stant intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the northern provinces of tlte peninsula. 

This plan embraces tlte whole system 
of Grammar, and the excellence of the 
execution of the work is marked by the 
care with which derivatives from the two 
great sources of the modern language, 
the Utsu Telugu, and theSanskiit, are 
discriminated ; by the diligent collection 
of all irregular foims of words, by exhi- 
biting the regular forms as delivered by 
the grammarian, and as u^ed by the nd- 
gar, thereby enabling the student, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of tlie medium of 
diurnal intercourse, to become acquainted 
with the writers who have cultivated this 
language in its purity, by the judicious in- 
vestigation of the themes, and an arrange- 
ment of the verbs as deduced therefrom, 
which gives a clear and comprehensive 
tiew of this most di^eult part of speech. 
Hot confined to the Telugu solely, but 
extending to its cognate dialects ; and 
lastly, under the head of syntax, by an 
intelligent exposition of the use of the 
various species of connectives, the regi- 
men of cases aud tenses, and the forma- 
tion and use of nominal derivatives and 
.terbal auxiliaries. 

This work, of which the copyright has 
been purchased by the government, may 
be expected to apffear at an early period, 
•as the fount of Telugu types casting for 
it in the college is nearly finished. An 
accident whicli deprived the college of a 
eonsiderubie luimber of tlie-'C types is the 
sole cause of its publication having been 
so long delayed. 

Prepared for the Prer.s. — -A very volu- 
.miuous and excellent Dictionary of the 
Telugu lancuj^e, by Manmadi Veniya, 
a learned komtee inhabitant of Masuhpa- 
tam. In this work, from thirty lo forty 
thousand words are tanged in ^phabeti- 
cal order, each accompanied by a short ex- 
planation of its mecniug in Telugu. 
It will prove of most essential assisiaute 
to tlie student, ^fter he has overcome the 
£rs4 difficulties of the language, and will, 
in some degree at least, supply the want 
of a Telugu and English Dictionary, the 
compilation of which, if ever undertaken, 
must be a work of great labor and time. 
The work of .Maumadi Veniya is rather 
deficient hi pure Telugu words, the co- 
lumns ot tlie Dictionary being filled chief- 
ly by those of Sanskrit origin, and the il- 
lustration of the meaning of each word is 
also rather too concise ; but the work is 
tta the whole highly valuable, and to en- 


courage the composition of similar books 
by learned natives, the copyright has been 
purchased by the government at a very li- 
beral price. 

Preparing for the Press. — A vocabula- 
ry English and Telugu, the words of 
the common being distingufshed from 
those of the cla'-sical dialect. By J.- 
M‘Kirre!l, Ksq. of the Hoa. East-India 
Company's Civil Service on this establish- 
lueut, Telugu Translator to Goveru- 
roenr, and “ ex-officio" nsember of the 
Board of Superinlendeuce. 

CARSATACA WORKS. 

Preparing for the Prer#.— 1st, A Gram- 
mar of the Carnataca language commonly 
called the Canarese, founded upon an ap- 
proved treatise, i» the classical dialect.— 
2d. A Vocabulary, Engli**h and Carnataca, 
towhich is added, alist of Carnataca books, 
by J. M*Keirell, Esq of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s Civil Senice on tue Ma- 
dras Establishment, Tehnrn Translator 
to Government, and “ex officiii" Member 
of the Board of Supcriuteudence. 

The above-menikmed valuable works on 
the Carnatac a language, peculiar to the 
Hindus inhabiting the middle provinces 
of the peninsula, are, perhaps, the first in 
any European laiiguat'C that treat of the 
elements of this useful tongue ; and, when 
completed, will pnoe a great acquisition 
to the college, as constitming a set of ele- 
mentary works otioiie of the three giand 
dialect.** of the peninsula, at present less 
known than either of the other two. 

So soon as a fount of Canmtaca types 
shall have been formed, it i.** expected that 
the Carnataca Grammar and Vocabulary 
will be ready for publication. 

ENGLISH WORKS. 

Preparing for the press. — Dissertatiome 
on the several modes of computing time 
observed by the inliabilauts of the Indian 
peninsula, and on the method of convert- 
ing time, computed according to any of 
these inches into Euiopean time, and vice 
tersa. By Captain John Warren, of H. 
M. 56th Regiment of Foot. — The copy- 
right to this w'ork has lately been pur- 
chased by tlie Government. The modes 
of computing time generally prevalent in 
tbe peninsula aie, 1st, the computation 
amontr the Musulmans by the lunar year, 
dating from the epoch of the Hejira, or 
flight of Muhammad from Mecca.— 2nd, 
The computation among the Hindus by 
the solar year, hy which civil time is ad- 
justed to the true beginning of each month 
and year, aeconling to the course of the 
sun; and the use of leap-yeais i> conse- 
quently precluded, 'riii.s system dates 
troin the Saka, or epocii of S^ivahaua, 
which period is divided into cycles of 
sixty years each. It prevails genemlly 
throughout the loutbem provinces under 
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'he presidency of Madras, and wherever 


thel'aiuil language is spoken. 3d, The 
computation amongst the Hindus by the 
lani-solar year, of which the months are 
reckoned according to the course of -the 
moon ; but the years adjusted to the coarse 
of tile sun, by the intercaiation of months 
at particular periods. This system dates 
also from the epoch of Salir^hana, divided 
into cycles of sixty, and prevails generally 
throughout the noitheru provinces under 
the presidency of Madras, and wherever 
the Tclugn language is .spoken, 

'I'he first of Captain Warren's disserta- 
tions contains rules and tables forconvert- 
ing any given year, past or future, of the 
Hejira, into the corresponding year of the 
Christian sera ; and the Christian year 
being given for finding the corresponding 
One of the Hejira, various examples of the 
application of these rules are added. 

The second dissertation contains a 
tran.slation of a tract by the Rev. J. C. 
Beschie, on the Hindu computation of 
time by the solar year, according to the 
respe. live methods of theVakyaand the 
Siddhanta, the two most reputed treatises 
in Tamil on astronomy, and various rules, 
tables, and examples, treating of the 
fuode of converting such time, at any 
period, past or future, into European 
time, or European time into the solar 
time of the Hindus. 

The third dissertation, not yet finished, 
is to treat in a similar manner of the luni- 
solar time of tlie Hindus. 

To these dissertations the Board of Su- 
perintendence propose to add such infor- 
mation on the general subject, as will 
bring under one view all that relates to 
these screral methods of computing time, 
thus atfordlng to tlie public officer, and to 
the liteiary inquirer, a m.uiu<al calculated 
to sliorten tlieir labors, and to assist 
their pursuits. 

HINDUSTANI hEXICON. 

In concluding this list, we cannot omit 
fbe mention of a work whieh, although 
not preparing for the college press, is 
about 10 be pnblished in communication 
with tlie college, and under the immediate 
patronage of tlie Government; — we al- 
lude to a Lexicon of that peculiar 

DIALECT OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE 
WHICH PREVAILS IN TH* DEKHAN, OR 
SOUTH OF India; by H. Harris, M. D. 
Second Member of the Medical Board at 
this Presidency. 

In this very extensive, laborious, and 
valuable work which Dr. Harris will soon, 
we hope, have it in his power to lay 
before tlie public, every derivative, com- 
pound, and phrase, iu general u^e or ac- 
eeptation, that occurs in this useful and 
popular language, is carefully referred to 
Its proper theme or root ; and the whole, 
thus analysed and distributed, are ranged 
"in classes, after the manner of Scapula and 
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Golius in tlieir celebrated Lexicons of tte 
Greek and .'Irabic. 

Primitives are accompanied as fer as 
practicable with the roots from which 
tliey are considered to spring, or to whieh 
they seem to approach, by striking affini- 
ties and analogies, each expressed in the 
proper character of its own language, 
whether of the Hebrew, Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Telugu, Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
&c. &c. 

The diflereut interpretatious of each 
word will be given in English, and gene- 
rally in Latin al‘o, which will enable the 
learned author to define and fix the 
meanings, and shades of meaning of 
words, with additional precision and ic- 
curaey,and will tender this work of utility 
to Europeans of every nation. 

To the Lexiou three Indexes are sub- 
joined : — 1st, A general Hindustani In- 
dex, including every term and phrase la 
the Lexicon, referred to its proper root. 
— 2d, A summary Latin Index. — 3, Ade- 
tailed English Index, which may be con- 
sidered as the reversed portion of the 
work abridged. 

Dr. Harris’s Lexicon is confined to that 
particular dialect of tlieHiudusiani which 
has currency in tlie British possessions 
under the Presidency of Fort St. George. 
The author, therefore, has rejected a very 
considerable number of words, which, 
although to be found in every dictionary 
of the Hindustani language that bae 
hitherto appeared in Bengal, are totffily 
unknown in the peninsuia. At the same 
time many primithts, and considerabiy 
more compounds and phrases, f an the 
number of words, thus excluded, peculiar 
and indeed essential to the dialect of the 
south of India, are introduced into the 
columns of this Lexicou. 

The great experience of the learned au- 
thor eminently qualifies him (OT the la- 
borious and importaut ta.sk which be has 
undertakea to execute. This work is 
already very far advanced, and the zeal, 
perseverance, talents, and research by 
which he is distinguished render it pnfiia- 
ble that the Lexicon will be ready for the 
press within fifteen mouths from the 
present dale. 


We had the honor, on the 2d of Novem- 
ber last, to submit a detailed report on 
the merits of the Telugu grammar 
comitosed by Mr A. D. Campbell, the first 
of the Telugu works enumerated in the 
foregoing list. Various circumstMOtS, 
we ohseivcd, had combined to May 
this report beyond the peiiod at whin 
we hoped oiiginally to have submit- 
ted it ; but this delay, we remarked, 
had alfordi d us an. opi»>rtunity of eu- 
teriug iuto a more minute examiha- 
tion of the woik, mid we trusted th^ 
the result of our labonrs, as contained ia 
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o^ir report, would meet the approbation ranged alphabetically, and confined to the 
of the Right Hon. the Governor in Couu- common dialect of the latter language; 
c*l* the meaning, or meanings of the several 

In forwarding our report, we had been words were simply given, without cxpla- 
directed to state whether we would rC' nation of their general or particular use, 
commend the immediate printing of this und without examples of any kind : this 
work; a perusal of our repoit, we ob- plan, though possessing the advantage of 
served, would shew the opinion we enter- brevity, might, we thought, in some cases 
tained ofils merits ; the suggestions which be productive of incouvenience ; foi when 
we had made for its iiiijjrovemeiit, might, two or move meanings of a word occur- 
we thought, be fairly lett to the discretion red, the student, without the as'^istance 
of Mr. Campbell ; we felt confident that of a teacher, could not know w hich to 
they would not be rejected without due select. I he execution of the woik was, 
consideration; and however we might we added, in general correct ; theic were 


differ from the author in minor poinin, 
our opiuion of the general execution of 
the work was such, as enabled us to re- 
commend that it should he immediately 
printed at the college. 

As our remarks on Mr, Campbell's 
grammar are too voluminous to be ad- 
mitted into the body of this address, we 
subjoin a copy of them as an appendix to 
the present general report. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council was pleased on tlie 8tb of No- 
vember, 1814, to transmit for our consi- 
deration and report, a copy of a Jotter 
from Mr. M’Kerrell, Tclugu translator 
to Government, with a Telugu vocabu- 
lary which accompanied it. 

In reply to this communication, wc ob- 
served, that ill our present annual repoit 
we should state particularly the piogress 
we had made iu preparing elementary 
works for the use of ilie students in the 
college; in the mean time we confined 
our observations to the Telugu voca- 
bulary composed by Mr. M’Keriell. 

The very considerable acquirements of 
Mr. M’Kerrell in Telugu and its cog- 
nate dialect the Canarese, and the desire 
manifested by this gentleiniin to aj'ply 
these acquirements to objects of jmblic 
utility, were, we observ’ed, already too 
well known to require particular remark ; 
the present we considered another in- 
Btance of laudable zeal iu promoting one 
of the great objects for which the college 
was established ; and which, under that 
encouragement which Government had 
always shewn themselves so willing to 
afFoid in similar cases, would, we trusted, 
be often imitated, when the talents of 
many who had benefitted by the in.stitu- 
tiou should have attained greater lua- 
tunty,aiid elementary books should by de- 
grees be provided for all the languages of 
Southern India. 

We thought that the following remaiks 
on Mr. M’KcrreU’s work, would convey 
to the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council a knowledge of the plan on which 
it was written, and the manner in which 
it was executed, and thereby enable him 
to form a judgment of its value to the 
public. The woik, we observed, was a 
vocabulary, English and 'J’elugu, ar- 


some mistakes in oithograjdiy, arising 
from too strict an adherence to common 
practice, and synonymous term** might 
often be multiplied with advantage; but 
the defect of the greatest importance, 
was one which was, we remaiked, inse- 
parable fiom first prodiictioii> of this 
kind; wc meant the difficulty of render- 
ing with precision abstract terras, or the 
names of objects or attributes ftuniliar 
in one tongue, but unknown, or of un- 
frequent occuireuce in the other. 

J^uch defects, we observed, were not, 
however, more frequent tlian might be ex- 
pected in a compilation in which little or 
no assistance conhl be derived from the 
labors of preceding writers; and there 
were none vvtiidi might m)t be easily re- 
moved. As a w)io!e, w’e considcroil the 
work calculated to affonl assistance to 
the Telugu student, especially if it 
should receive that improvement of w-hich 
some parts weie snsccpiiMe, and we re- 
commended, therefore, that it should be 
printed for the use of the college. 

On the Ifith of February w'e had the 
honor to lay before the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council a letter fiom Cap- 
tain Warren, of His Majesij’s 56th regi- 
nieni of foot, a gentleman well known 
by his scientific acquirements and pid- 
dutiions, forwarding to us a dissertation 
on the sidar computation of time, as prac- 
tised through the whole of the southern 
provinces under this piesidency, and in 
other parts of India, containing rules and 
tables for the ready conversion of Euro- 
pean lime into Indian solar time, and 
vice versa; also another dissertation on the 
lunar time observed by the Muhammadan 
nations, containing rules and tables for 
ascertaining the commencement of the 
year of the Hijira at any period, and for 
the reciprocal conversion of F.uropean and 
Muhaniinadau time. 

On the great utility of these rules and 
tables to the service in general, and to the 
students on the establishment under our 
charge in particular, we ileemcd it un- 
neccbsary toenlarge, it was, wc observed, 
clear that it wjis a jioint of the first nece*^- 
.sity, that the executive officers under this 
govcrimieut should have a distinct know- 
ledge of the se^’cial methods of comput- 
ing time in use among the inhabitants of 
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the districts in whicii they preside, and 
that public bu'jiness must be ^really tacih- 
tatcd 1>\ the posse.s.sion of and 

easy rules and tables for the conversion of 
time, a- exj)ie>scd by those melhojN, into 
European time and the reverse — as lite- 
rary productions, these dissettations were 
on a subjec-i, which ^we believed, had not 
beeu practically iavestii^ated with a view 
to practical apjdicatiou by any previous 
writer, except by the Rev. C. J. lieschic, 
whose very valuable work h«id been tran- 
slated and illustrated by Captain Wanen, 
and formed part of the paper first ineu- 
tioned. 

With these obsei rations we begged leave 
to recoinmeud, under Section XX, Title 
First of tlie Colleiie Regulations, that 
these dissertations should be printed for 
the use of the institution and of the ser- 
vice, and that the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council should confer on tlie 
autlior such mark of approbation as his 
labors might be considered to merit. 

We begged leave to add, that Captain 
Wanen had, at our suggestion, under- 
taken to compose a similar dissertation 
on the mode of computing lunai tinn?, 
followed by the Hindu iuliabitants of 

the year 1814. 

^ecrciarj’s all<H\rtnco 1,901 10 60 

Head NritWe Masters «,400 0 o.... 

Tedclieis 6,0<»l 39 7.... 

Native St> denii 845 45 48 ... 

Office Estalilisliinent and 
Prinuiig Olfice, &c 870 o 0.... 

10.095 17 55 

Sftdcrtvared I40 o o 

('nnttngeiit charges 94 4o 50 

Furniture 

House-rent i,400 o o 

purchase of Uuok., uiut 

Types.... .. 415 is 40 

13,1547 7 41 


The only remaining items of increase are 
pagodas 1,212 2.> 41, under the liead of 
native teachers,” and 102 2 14, under 
that of native students.” The great 
Variety of languages now studied by the 
junior civil servants has obliged us to in- 
crease tiiis branch of our esiablishraeiit, 
which now consists of 53 teachers, and 
15 native students, and the increase of 
pay granted to .some of tlicin, under the 
college rules, as noticed iii the present re- 
port, has also tended to add to the ex- 
pense on thi.s account. We arc willing, 
however, to believe that the total charge 
for the native establishment has nearly 
reached its ultiniMc standard, and that no 
further mateiial increase of expense is 
now likely to attend the institution. 

Mr, John Babington, the Tamil tians- 
Utor to the Goveinment, h.wing been pro- 
moted to an office in tlie coimneicial de- 
partmental a distance from the residency, 
Mr. Richaid Clarke was nominated to 
sujHrecd him, and on the 1th April 'ast,be- 
diue ex-otficio” a member of our board. 


the northern provinces subject to this go- 
v'ernment, which w'e hoped circums.tance* 
would enable him to complete ; and we 
proposed, if approved by the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council, to publish 
thc'-e papei-s», togetlier with .such other 
valuable writings, theoretical and practi- 
cal, on the modes of computing time in 
u.se ill India, as we iiuglit be able to ob- 
tain, forming together a work, which 
would probably contain all that was neces- 
sary to be kiiowu on the subject, and 
which vve doubted not would be produc- 
tive of considerable utilityf. 

The Right Honorable the Governor la 
Council in reply informed us, that in 
consideiation of the merits of the worbs 
composeil by Captain Waireu, and under 
the uncertainty ot liis leturning to India, 
he had determined to puichase tlie copy- 
light of those works. ' 

ACTUAL CHARGES FOR 1815. 

Excluding the allowances of the junior 
civil sei vants, we have the honor to sub- 
mit an abstract statement of the actual 
expenditure on account of the College of 
Fort St. George, during the year 1815, 
compared witli that of the preceding year 
1814. 


Ejpsns<‘fur theyetr 1815. Dilferente* 

1,799 44 79 101 JO 51 

. . 4, .845 0 o.... 75 0 b 

....7,414 19 48 ... , 1,919 *5 41 

.... 945 95 64.... 109 t M 

.... 903 50 0..,. S3 30 0 

' n.368 so 30 

>i0 0 0 

1 44 44 34 47 ii 

168 0 0 168 0 0 

1,400 0 0 

1,412 53 54 997 5 14 

16,011 43 35 4,561 1 45 

Dfduct decrciiae 170 10 51 

Actual increase 4,5^ 45 74 


We have the lioaor to be, Sir, your 
most obedient and bumble servants. 

(Signed) £!dw. C, Gremway, 
John Moui,letfy 
fV. Oliver, 

R, Clarke, 

J, Kerrell, 

A. D. Cam pbelt. 

College, 

January Ist. 1816. 

N. B. The Rev. the Archdeacon Mou5ley 
deems it proper to notice that he wa^ 
not present during the whole of the 
year 1814 alluded to in the toncludiMg 
part of this report. 

• Mr. Gilclirist’s paper m Hindustani 
metory, and the oiiier papers in the Aaiatic Re- 
searches, we rcQtarked, contained much aadal 
information. . . 

t We sincerely rejoice that web a •• m 
process of piibluation. Couldourvoiceb* beard, 
we would earnestly recommctid tiint avtry ioinof 
this sort of informattoa ibosld be diligently 
lected and pubiifhed. 
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Home, Feh. 6, V817, 

Mr. Grant rose aod said — ^The atten- 
ilxm *»d patienee of the eourt of jiroprie- 
tots havi^ heed occapied by one speech 
fyr nearly three hours, I feel unfeigned 
rSttctance after *uch an ordeal, and at so 
late an hour of the day, in offering my- 
self to your notice- Indeed I am less in- 
clined to the tasit, feeling almost exhaust- 
ed by the Close attention which I have 
paid to the hod- and learned gentleman ; 
and, not a little am I discouraged by the 
coasciousuegs, that the time diiringwhich 
I must trouble the court, will not afford 
scope for that justice which the import- 
ance of the subject requires. If however 
the court is disposed at this hour to hear 
my sentiments upon the question, ex- 
hausted and fatigued as 1 am, I shall, be- 
cause nnwillitig that the learned gentle- 
inas’s .speech should pass without receiv- 
ing some immediate reply from tue, rea- 
dily avail rnysclf of the opportunity. If 
the question were to be decided this day, 
whatever reluctance 1 plight feel in being 
precluded tlie oiqiortuuity of rebutting 
the charges an'l stafenieots of the learned 
gentleman, yet I certainly should pot ar- 
rogate to myself the occupation of the 
whole of the temaiiiing part of the day : 
but, as it must be admitted that candour 
and justice require an impartial hearing 
of those who may be .disposed to offer 
their sentinieof* o» the other side of the 
question, and that another day must there- 
fore be appointed for that purpose, I in- 
dulge the hope of being allowed to take 
this occasion of statin.g as far as 1 may be 
able, my opinions on the subject before us. 

In the out-et of what I have to offer, 1 
most profess pvyself decidedly hostile to 
the motidfl submitted to the court by the 
learned gnttleinan. My opposition is 
gronnded upon a long and thorough con- 
federation of tl>e Subject, and upon a firm 
persuasion that the matter and the course 
of proceeding proposed by the motion are 
alike unadvisable, with reference to pre- 
sent circiiiij.stances, and inespedieut with 
respect to the true interests pf the Cont- 
paay. 

Before 1 go into any detail of my rea- 
sons for entertaining this opinion, let me 
tajse the liberty of observing, that the 
true merits <•* this en^e esuoot be justly 
appreciated nor thoroughly understood 
without a eauilid, a liberal, and a com- 
plete discursion of all the topics which 
way be Urged on both sides tlie question. 
But, I Own, according to my view of the 
rnanney fo which this subject is now 


brought forward by the bon. and learned 
gentleman, referring it to the inquiry of 
the directors, the ohject does not seem 
so much to he inquiry, as to throw blame 
uiion that liody, by implied untonnded ac- 
cusations — (Cries of no! m > — I am 
sorry to observe tliat the business of this 
day is not the beginning of so itiigenerotts 
and uncandid a mode of proceeding. 
Other avocations occasioned my absence 
from the court on a former day when this 
subject was brought forward ; but 1 have 
seen re|ioits of the proceeding-, which 
are now in the lianils of the public, « liich 
the public will rcai! as they have bee n ac- 
customed to do, and wlncli are uncontra- 
dicted : if, nncontradicfed as they ;<rc, I 
may judge from them, the pVaccedings of 
the former day were tinctured through- 
out with injustice, error, and perversion, 
if this bnsiness had commenced merely 
by a temperate proposition for inqui- 
ry, for the pioduetion of papers, in 
order to a candid, liberal, and com- 
plete discussion, 1 sliould, if then pre- 
sent,' have been, fioin my foinirr decla- 
rations, from my confidence in the cause 
of the college, and turn the <le-ire of ren- 
dering^ justice to a miu-h injured institu- 
tion, ill favour of .-iicli a pioposition. 
But how was this bu-inc.-s introduced? 
without auy previous notice ; without the 
knowledge of tho-e who wniild have 
thought it their duty to defend tlie col- 
lege — in the absence of peisous known to 
take a particular interest in that subject, 
orca.'ioii was seized upon a mere collate- 
ral point to make a formal attack upon 
the college, it-constitutiou, its tiiai.acter, 
and its effects, all which were furiously 
arraigned in terms of gross uniuamiered 
invective and abuse U|)ou -urmiscs, ru- 
mours and misreprcseptatioiis of interest- 
ed parties ; without the evidence of one 
proved fact, beyond the reports of the 
college profe.ssors themselves, which wei^ 
unfairly strained and distorted, in order to 
make them answer a purpiise which their 
natural gen utiie import could not serve. 
Such at least is the account of that de- 
bate of the IBtli December given in the 
public papers. Of the general nature and 
course of tliat deba'c I presitoie, from the 
doncurrence of all anthoi itk s, there can be 
no doubt. Wlicther tlie particular ex- 
pressions a-seribed to the hoii. mover and 
seconder of the nio’ion of tli o day are ae- 
ctiralely st-tted, I tanuot say, liaving my- 
self been, from distant avticatitms, uecessa- 
liiy absent ; but as tliey have been ciien- 
Jated throughout the kingdom and remina 
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without a disavowal, they are fair objects 
of animadversion and of cootradictiou and 
censure, as far as truth may warrant. A 
proceeding such as has been described was 
obviously uot a temperate proposal for pa- 
pers which might afford materials for in- 
quiry. It was begiiuiipg with accusation 
and condemnation, first passing sentence, 
and then insisting on papers, evidently 
with an expectation and desire that they 
should confirm the sentence. The geu- 
tlemen became both accusers and judges, 
the other parties not even being heard ; 
and then they profess to call for inquiry. 
Ck)uld any thing be more opposite to the 
common principles of justice, than, first 
to condemn, and then to propose an exa- 
mination into tlie grounds of the con- 
demuation they would first execute 
the accused, and then examine into the 
justice of his sentence. I do not wonder 
therefore, that the court of directors 
thought fit upon the motion for papers to 
oppose that motion, for how could tliey 
consent after a proceeding which, in the 
first instance, precluded all hope of a can- 
did discussion on the subject ? According 
to the reports therefore, which i )»ave 
seen of the ])rocecdings at the last court, 
if they ai*e to he credited, I must repeat 
in the most unqualified manner, that the 
agitation and management of tlie question, 
as it was then c^mducied, was one tissue 
of injustice, of error, and unfounded ac- 
cusation. Sucli were the proceedings of 
the former day. And, I cannot but feel 
the present proceedings to be exactly of 
the same description. The hou. and 
learned gentleman has brouglit forward a 
string of propositions, all of which are, 
more or less, ch.'irged with crimination 
and accusation against the college, and he 
has cotidurled, by pnjposiiig a resolution, 
requiring the com t of directors to give their 
opinion upon each ot them. If the gene- 
ra court could be persuaded to pa.ss such 
resolutions, what would be tlie conse- 
quence ? they wouhl do the utmost injii.s- 
tice to the court of directors, and to the 
very object of their iiiquir)' ; they would, 
in fact, be sending the college to trial 
with an halter about its neck. The mo- 
tion carried crimination in every proposi- 
tionofit; and it seemed as if the hon. 
members who brought it forward, having 
fmled of obtaining papers by which they 
might endeavour to support their former 
chaises, were determined to accuse at all 
events. 

In the newspaper report of the speech 
of the hon. and learneil gentleman on the 
former occasion, a history is^ given of the 
institution of the coll^, which is mate- 
rially erroneous. He has agmn gone to- 
day into a similar but more diffuse his- 
torical detail — 'possibly with a view to 
soften down some of the errors in the pre- 
ceding one, but it is still far enough 
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being correct. The tendency and obvious 
design of the whole of that histoi^ is to 
inculpate the court of directors, first on 
the ground of their having depai ted from 
the original plan of the institutiou, and 
thereby given occasion lo. all the evils 
alleged to have since happened ; next, 
for having put domi the splendid institu- 
tion of lord Wellesley at Calcutta. The 
learned gentleman is said in the report of 
his first speech to have begun by stating, 
that the Hertford college was instituted 
upon the suppression of that at Calcutta, 
to which suppression the report goes on 
to say, he agieed, because it was an 
versityf uot a school. Novv in the first 
place, there never had been a question be- 
fore the general court about suppressing 
the Calcutta college ; the learned gentle- 
man therefore has, if his speech is truly 
given, gratuitously acknowledged his ap- 
probation of a measure on which his opi- 
nion wa** never asked. In the next place, 
what vvas done by the court of directors 
ill abrogating lord ^VeIIesley’'^ institution 
took place in the year 1^02. At that 
period they certainly did order the 
suspension of the Calcutta e^stablLshment, 
but in a sliort time after it was restored 
upon a reduced scale, and on that footing 
it had quietly existed neai ly tsvo years, be- 
foie the formation of an establishment at 
home was submitted to thegeneral_court. 
It was every way therefore a compl^temis- 
.siatement to represent this last institu- 
tion as founded upon the ruins of the 
other. The lion, and learned gentleman 
has thought fit to launcii forth "into am- 
plified superlative commendatious of the 
collegiate establishment ol the Marquis 
Wel'eslcy ; I have little disposition to fol- 
low him into that subject, as 1 conceive 
he has wandered into a field of expatia- 
tioii, respecting both the Calcutta institu- 
tion and other matters wholly irrelevant 
to the point under consideration. But 
of bis object I may take notice ; it seems 
to be to form a contrast between the 
grandeur and magnificence of lord Wel- 
lesley’s ideas, of his plan, land the dignity of 
his conduct relative to it, and the little- 
ness and narrowness of the ideas and pro- 
cmlings of the court of directors, 'ilie 
learned gentleman has wholly omitted to 
stale the grounds and principles on which 
the court acted, but he has himself, in 
mentioning his own inducements for uot 
approving the Calcutta college, advanced 
strong reasons against it, and it is for 
him after having concurred in the supply- 
sloii of it, and stated the grounds on which 
he justifies himself for so doing, to shew 
the consistency of his present strain of 
a^ment with his conduct and his opi- 
nions. The learned gentleman has la- 
boured to shew that the leading motive of 
the court of directors in disapproving of 
tlie plan of lord Wellesley was to save ex- 
VoL, III. 3 C 
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peu^e. Tkis indeed appears a prominent 
veasoa in the dispatch of the court in the 
year 1802, hut it is well kno\^n that this 
dispatch was altered by the board of con- 
troul who expunged much the greater part 
of what the court of directors had writ- 
ten, and in particular the following pas- 
sage, stating their objection to the prin- 
ciple of the institution. 

“ The most material benefits which are 
wanted in the education of young men 
** receired into our service may we coii- 
•* ceive be obtained by the adoption of a 
plan of instruction upon a much sraaU 
“ ler scale, such a one as we shall point 
“ out in a subsequent paragraph. 

“ Whatever European education is 
** deemed proper for our servants, we are 
decidedly of opinion, tliey should re- 
ceive in Europe, and that their applica- 
** tiou in India should be confined chief- 
“ ly to the study of subjects properly In- 
“ diau ; we have tlieretore in contempla- 
** tron to establish such regulations at 
home as shall afford the means of their 
acquiring, with classical and niathema- 
** tical instruction, the elements ol those 
branches of science most useful in our 
** service abroad.*’ 

Such was the opinion of the court of 
directors expressed at tliat time. The 
great objectiou they had to lord Welles- 
ley’s plan, was, that it propo.scd a general 
course of Eurojican literature and science, 
in a country where these were exotics, 
and could not be taught witli near so ma- 
ny advantages and with so much etCcjency 
as iu England. U proposed that young 
tucQ, after they had been lauuclicd out in • 
to the world, should again enter upon a 
long course of scholastic education, under 
the discipline and restraints of a collegiate 
life ; and in order to accomplish liiis plan, 
without too longietardiug the commence- 
Blent of their actual sen ice, it was re- 
quired that the writers should be scut out 
.to India at the early age of fifteen. The 
court of directois thought that at this age 
the judgment must be immatuie, the 
principles unfoimed; and that it would 
be every way better that whatever Euro- 
pean learning w'as proper for their ser- 
vants should be given in England, and 
whatever time was to be allotted to 
education, excepting o^ily education pure- 
ly oriental, should be passed at home ; by 
which means their principles, religious 
and moral, their knowdedge of their own 
country, its constitution, policy, and 
laws, their habits, manners, and wrhole 
character, would be more fixed, and they 
would enter on foreign scenes, dangerous 
to youth, with less hazard and greater ad- 
.lantage. This wiis the grand considera- 
. iioti that weiglied with the court of direc- 
tors, and surely it must approve itself to 
every British mind. This was the lead- 


ing principle in the eollegiate institu- 
tion which they framed in 1804. Tho 
learned gentleman is pleased to assert 
Uiat the plan of this institution was 
borrow'ed from lord Wellesley’s. All 
T sliall say upon that head is, that even 
before lord Wellesley went to India the 
want of an appropriate urstitution in this 
country for tlie instruction of young men 
destined for the service of the Company 
abroad was felt, and the outlines of a 
plan of education proper for that purpose ; 
nearly such a plan was afterwards adopt- 
ed, suggested by some meml>ers oi the 
court among their friends, of which there 
is written evidence still in existence. 

T’eliM's- .-sertedthat 

i'*,-.!* •• • --I , • I merely to 
CbUiUiiMt I'he report of the first 

debate makes hitn sny that he proposed 
the Hertford csfnblishment ; that his pro- 
position of a school was aj^roted withhi 
the bar ; but that his idea was iK>t follow- 
ed by the directors, \vi>o by their inju- 
dicious mode destroyed the object — that 
the resolution he projjosed pledged to no 
specific establishment, hut to the erection 
of a school. (Apparently, by the way, a 
contradiction in terms). 

1 deny the statement in toto. The idea 
of a school never entered into tlie minds 
of the directors, 1 challenge the hon. 
gentleman to produce a single passage 
from any paper or document wherein the 
term or the notion of a school appears. 
The very first j)rospeclus which was pro- 
duced by the coinmiiteeof coi respondence, 
to whom the consideration of Uie subject 
was originally referied, a dociunent dated 
in October 1804, describe*! an institution 
in its nature collegiate; and certainly in 
no part of that prospectus w‘as there a 
.single word which could give rise to the 
notion that a school estahlishnent merely, 
was intended. If reference was had to 
that document, it would be seen from the 
plan of education described, that it waa 
utteily incompatible with the idea of a 
school. It set out with this general ob- 
servation 

“ As the Company's civil servants are 
to be employed iu all the different 
branches of the administration of extend- 
ed dominions, it will be rea<niy admitted, 
that, as far as may consist with an eaily 
entrance upon the duties of active life 
(also very necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehend- 
ing not only the usual coui^e of classical 
learning, but the elemeut.s of such other 
parts of knowledge, as may be more pecur 
liarly applicable to the .stations they have 
to fill, independent of the improvements 
which they may receive from establish- 
ments in India in studies properly oriental 
^improvements which cannot commence 
till some years of youth are already past) 
there is a mostdiaportant period of life to 
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be filled up, before they leave their native 
country. In that period their principles 
of every kind are to be formed, and their 
minds cultivated: it is the only period 
their destination will allow for the acqui- 
sition of European literature and science ; 
and in a word, on the use which is made 
of it must depend, iu a very material de- 
^<?ree, their future character and services. 
It is not, then, to be doubted, that they 
sTiould not be left to such chance of ac- 
quisition, as the routine of public or coun- 
try schools may, under all the varieties of 
situation, tutorage, example, and other 
circumstances lucident to persons collect- 
ed from every part of the United King- 
dom, afford them. There ought to be 
one course and standard of appropriate 
education for them ; and to this end, one 
place of instruction. There they should 
be trained with care, and required to give 
proofs of real proficiency ; m order to 
which they sheidd be subjected to the test 
of strict and impartial examination, a 
test hardly to be looked for in All the 
differinj? modes and degrees of their pre- 
sent education. Nor ouglit it to be the 
only object of such a system, to form 
good servants for the Company : the 
tv.’stem should aim also at making 
them good subjects, and enlightened pa- 
triots, They are to leave their native 
country at an early age, to pass many 
years of life among a people every way 
dissimilar to their own j their sphere of 
action is placed at a remote distance from 
the parent state ; tliey are to manage in- 
terests of the highest value to that state; 
and our vast acquisitions there, with the 
continually increasing number of Eu- 
ropeans in those territories, tend to 
strengthen their attachment to tliat quar- 
ter. It is therefore of importance, that 
the young men, before their departure, 
should be imbued with reverence and love 
for the religion, the constitution and laws 
of their own country; and hence the 
plan ef tfceir studies should comprehend 
some elcmeinar)' instruction in those 
most essential branches of knowledge. 
Those branches will also be best learnt, 
before the young men have launched out 
into the world ; which, without such in- 
struction, they would do, unfortified 
against crrottcous and dangerous opi- 
nions.*^ 

Then the report goes on to enumerate 
the different branclies of education which 
would be necessary — Classical Learning — 
Composition, Arithmetic, integral and 
fractioBal>~Algebra — Matliematics — Ele- 
ments of General Law, of the Law of 
England, of the British Constitution, of 
Politics, Finance, and Commerce— some 
acquaintance with Natural Philosophy- 
French and English — the Evidences of 
ChristianUy > — the principles, obligations 
.and .sanctions of Religion and MojalS'— 


and the elements of one or two Eastern 
Languages. For these various branches 
Jt was proposed there should be proper 
teachers. Does all this -suggest the idea 
of a school? Wlrere does there exist mjy 
school establishment of this nature ? Is 
it not e\ ident that the whole scope and 
design of the report which has been quot- 
ed, a report fully adopted by the court of 
directors, point to a more liberal institu- 
tion, to such a course of learning as i- 
only to be found iu collegiate establish- 
ments ? 

But the learned gentleman has imagin- 
ed, that it was after the appointment of 
Dr. Henley to be principal master that tlie 
notion of a college \vas first, tlrouglit of 
It is true tliat the term college docs not 
occur in the report above quoted ; that 
report was an outline. Wlien the general 
court approved of it in February 1805, a 
comniiitee was appointed to follow up 
the plan into its iletails, and in dune fol- 
lowing they presented a report, proposing 
those details in which the institution was 
expressly named a college, and contra- 
distinguished from a preparatory school, 
which that committee recommendedto be 
also established. It was in the same 
report that Dr. Henley was designated 
principal, and teachers for the institution, 
proposed ; but in all this there was nothing 
incongruous to the scope and tenor of th6 
first report — it rather naturally emanated 
from that report, the whole plan and ob- 
ject of which remained unchanged. Nor 
does it at all follow, that because tlie first 
report, which uses the term college^ i? 
that dated in June 1805, the term had 
not been adopted before. 

The committee, a« already observed, 
was lonucd immediately after the general 
court had, m February 1805, sanctioned 
the plan laid before them ; it was a com- 
mittee, with tlic exception of one person, 
composed of as competent and efficient 
men as had often appeared in that house, 
of which the court will be sensible if I 
merely mention their names. The Chair- 
man (Hoii, W. F. Elphinstoiie), SirFrauds 
Baring, Bart. Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. Sir 
William Benslcy, Bart. Sir Theopkilus 
Metcalfe, Bart. Charles Mills, Esq. John 
Hudlestoii, Esq. John Inclis, Esq. and 
the Deputy Chairman (Charles Grant, 
Esq.) 

The report of tltis committee, dated 
the 12tb June 1805, was approved by the 
court of directors on the 26th of the same 
month, and laid before the general court 
on the 12th of July, 1805, by whom the 
details profiosed iu it, and the appoint- 
meiit of a principal and professors of the 
institution, under the e.xpress designation 
of a college, were then also sanc^iHied. 
All this, it will be observed, was before 
the institution bad any aett^ comto^ce* 
loent or being ; idthodg&i the !earu» 
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cd jj:untlcman’e mode of expressing him- 
self, persons unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the transaction, might be led to 
suppose tliat the court of directors first 
actually begau with a school, and after- 
wards turned that school into a college. 
But did the learned gentleman ever pro- 
pose a school, as he is stated to have as- 
serted ? Did he, when he found that his 
idea was not followed, that tlie directors 
by their injudicious mode destroyed the 
object, namely, of a school institution, 
did he testify his disappointment and dis- 
approbation in any way ? Did he ever by 
any means make it once known that he 
really was disappointed ? Let facts answer 
these questions. When the proposal of an 
appropriate institution was first brought 
before the court of proprietors, in Febiu- 
ary 1805, founded upon the report of the 
committee of correspondence of October 
1804, already quoted, in which, as has 
been shewn, theie was not the least men- 
tion of a school, but a delineation was 
given of a plan widely different, did the 
learned gentleman, or any other gentlc- 
Tuau, on that oecasion, ever broach the 
idea of a school ? The term was never 
uttered. But the learned gentleman gives 
it to be understood that he meant a school; 
nay, if his words are correctly reported, 
that the Company were, by a resolution 
which he moved, pledged to a school. Let 
that resolution speak lor itself and for the 
learned geiitlemau. It wjis the resolu- 
tion which he proposed to the general 
court, when, as just noticed, the measure 
of an appropriate institution was first 
submitted to the proprietors in February 
1805— and it was in ilie following terms 
•-^rms for which I give the learned 
gentleman credit : — 

“ Resolved, That this court doth high- 
ly approve of an esfalilishmcnt in this 
countiy for the education of youth, de- 
signed for the Company’s civil service in 
India, and promises itself tlie happiest 
consequences fiom a system which, in- 
stead of sending out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or 
settled principles, proposes previously to 
perfect them as much as possible in clas- 
sical and liberal learning, and thoroughly 
to ground them in the religion, the con- 
stitution, and the laws of their country ; 
so that when called upon to administer 
their functions abroad, they may be mind- 
ful of the high moral obligations under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British Government, whose character for 
justice, freedom, and benevolence, they 
will feel it their duty and their pride to 
support." 

Is there in any part of this resolution 
the least mention of, the least allusion to 
a school 7 Do not such comprehensive 
expressions as these, “ to perfect them 
as mach as possible in classical and liber- 
al learning, and thoroughly to ground 


them in the religion, the constitution and 
the laws of their country,” natmally 
))oiiit to an institution of a higher order ? 
Is there any school where such a course 
of education is administered ? Could the 
ciuiuciatioii of such a scheme suggest to 
any hearer the idea of a school ? Certainly 
neither the learned gentleman, nor any 
other proprietor, did at that time advert 
lo any such idea. But if, notwithstanding 
all these things, the learned gentleman 
still conceived that a school was the thing 
intended, he must have been completely 
undeceived, when on the 12th July 1805 
the committee's report, already mentioned, 
was brought before the general court, an- 
nouncing expressly the designation of a 
college, and the appointment of professors 
with salaries. What tlien was liis conduct 
on that occasion ? Did he di-icover any 
surprise or disappoinrmeut ? Did he le- 
inonstrate against the change which he 
has since asserted and arraigned ? Nothing 
of all this. — He was, as I find from some 
notes of the proceedings, present at the ge- 
neral court, and the committee’s report no- 
tifying the appoiuimcnt of a principal and 
certain professors of the college, and pro- 
posing salaries to them, was then appiuved, 
without the least opposition from any 
quarter A confirmation of this proceed- 
ing took place in the following general 
court of the 19th July. I cannot posi- 
tively state whether the learned geutlc- 
inan was then also present, but being a 
veiy constant attendant, it is quite pro- 
bable that he was ; and certainly there 
was not upon that occasion, any more than 
on the preceding one, when tl»e learned 
gentleman undtmbtedly was in his place, 
the smallest indication of objection. 
But the learned gentleman, after all this 
proceeding, is, in speaking of a subsequent 
j)erio<l, stated to have said, “ They (the 
directors) should have erected a school, 
hut they erected a nniversitu, and en- 
dowed professorshipvs of all kinds.” This 
statement has gone forth to the public. 

llic appointment of professoi ships, and 
the designatiou of a college, it has been 
just seen, weieacquiesced in by the leai iied 
gentleman. Theerection ofa suitableedifice 
tW a collegiate establisiiment was not in 
consequence of any ebangein the plan of the 
institutiou, but i« furtherance of it. The 
place first engaged for it was the castle 
of Hertford. That place was found too 
small for the accommodation of the pupils 
and professors, and its situation in a 
large town was productive of serious in- 
convenience. No other suitable place 
offered, and a small treehold estate being 
on sale in that neighbourhood, the direc- 
tors thought it advisable to purchase that 
estate, and to make it the scite of a col- 
legiate structure, to be founded by the 
East-India Company, for the beneit of 
their young servants. 

The expense of such an edifice, thougl^ 
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certainly coii'siderable, could be no con- 
clusive objection, where the ends to be at- 
tained w’ero of such hidi importance. 
Concerning tlieve ends, the learned gentie- 
mao seems now to entertain ideas which 
were not to be collected from his first sen- 
timents, and which certainly do not accoid 
with those that guided the court of di- 
rectors in ft)rining tlieir plan of education. 
He does not now expect that young gen- 
tlemen educated in philosophy, political 
economy, mathematics, &c. will descend 
to count ba es and measure musliiis. He 
thinks it a mnnin to send out wiiteis thus 
educated — an army of young Grotiuses 
and Puflfendorfs, as he happily expresses 
it, whose qualifications are too high for 
the situations they are intended to fill, 
who cannot descend to the drudgery of 
the counting-house, instead of sending out 
writers qualified for the purposes of com- 
merce. And he seems to think that the 
thing most important in the servants 
of a great rominercial body is a perfect 
knowledge of the Company’s trade. If the 
court of directois had entertained such 
notions, they would not have thought it 
necessary to propose any place or plan of 
appropriate education ; and it will be iu 
vain to look for the learned gentleman’s 
present sy^'lem in his motion of 1805. 
Equally incompatible is it with the nature 
of the functions to be performed by the 
Company’s civil servants. Is commerce now 
the great featureof the Company’s Indian 
administration ? Are all the set vants em- 
ployed in that line ^ Nut one sixth of 
them ! Tlie rest, that is the gieat bodj, 
are employed in ilie judicial, the revenue, 
thepolitical depaitments,oi in the various 
public offices of government. All tluM) 
require the eleiiieius of such i liberal 
t ourse of learning a^ is pursued at Hei t- 
lord college ; and e\ciitlie commerce of 
the Company i eijiiires well educMted young 
men. Indeed the education of young per- 
sons brought up for coininerce at home, 
jsnot now confined to the counting-house 
and warehouse. Liberal instruction tits 
them the better for their sphere. Still 
Ies.s is a contracted laborious application 
to the mechanical parts of trade, though 
well in its place, suitable to India. There 
the corameice of the Company is upon a 
great scale it will be best conducted by 
men wlio^e minds are opened and enlarged 
by knowledge, even when they have also to 
attend as tliey ought to the details of ac- 
counts and the qualities of goods. And 
there is this further material reason for 
giving the same course of learning to all the 
Company's servants, because their lives in 
India are, generally speaking, and very 
properly, interchangeable, so that a 
man now employed in commerce niay 
hereafter become a revenue or politicai 
servant. 
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The college had been sometime open, 
and ill operation at Hertford Castle before 
it v.'as propo'^ed to erect au edifice on 
puipose for ii. The piincipal and pro- 
fessois were in their places, and the stu- 
dents vverc habited in the academical 
costume of caps and gowns, a circum- 
stance which the learned gentleman treats 
as an enorinous and portentous evil, the 
immediate and fatal cause of all the 
ini'ichiefs that have happened there. 
VV'^itli all these evils of a college and 
profes.sors, and philosophy, and juris- 
prudence, and other hieh qualifica- 
tions, and caps and gowns fully before 
the learned gentlema , and with a propo- 
sition to erect a handsome building in 
<»rder to make them perniaueut, wlmt 
might he expected to be the conduct of 
that learned gentleman wlien such a pro- 
position was offered to be adopted } His 
ai'tual conduct was. that he liimself, in 
thegeiunai court, moved a vote of appro- 
bation of that erection as recommended 
by the court of directors I It is for the 
learned gentleman to leconcile his present 
statements with llie series of facts now 
recited— it is for him to reconcile his 
past conduct with these statements, i 
amquiteat alO'S how cither can be done. 

I liope I shall be pardoned if I dwell with 
some minuteness on these points and 
others which are to follow, 'i'lie course 
pursued by tlie learned gentleman in this 
business may not, in itself, be of such 
impoitaiice as to claim any detailed in- 
vestigation, but it is important to vindi- 
cate tlie conduct of the court of directors 
and tlie nature ot tlie iiHtitntion It is 
al-o material to shew the learned gentle- 
mau’^ iiahdny to inaccuracy, and if he be 
inaccuraie ia lelathig things in which he 
was hiuj'^elf concerned— how much more 
may he be liable to mistake in making 
use of information derived from others ? 
This will be exemplified in proceeding 
next to a«lvert to the internal state and 
conduct of the college. Here it is, that 
the learned gentleman has made his most 
furious attack, and on the ground of oc- 
casional disturbances, fiom which no 
large place of education is free, he has.^ 
by tile most aggraiated and sweeping 
charges, acca^e-l the discipline, the learn- 
ing, the morals of the place, and involved 
piofessois, st'kieiits, and even directors, 
iu one general condemnation. The oii- 
giiial report of the debate states hira to 
have said, that — “ In a short time (tba* 
is after the estahlishment of the college 
and the baneful fopperies of caps and 
gowns) he saw that every thing was goi^ 
wrong ; he never heard of such audaaty 
and disorder — insurrections, assaalts 
and expulsion — every species of vio- 
lence, confusion, and disorder.” This 

little time** was a splice of ri^tber iaor« 
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than three year?. The college wa«5 in ac- 
tivity ill the autumn of i'^05, and it was 
the latter end of 1808 lietoie any disturb- 
ance hnppened theie. What then took 
place Nva? not follovved by any serious 
consequence'!. A year after another riot 
occurred wliich proved more serious. It 
excited attention at the time ; for, besides 
the hiftiction of several minor punish- 
ments, six students were expelled. This 
restored subordinatiou. lu the year IBIO 
alt was quiet and prosperous. Conform- 
sdilv to a Tuotiou passed in tlte general 
fOUitiuApnl 1B09, a rcpoit of the state 
of the college in tiiat >ear wa< laid before 
Ihfi general court in the month of Decem- 
ber 1810, and it was so S‘ati^facto^y, that 
the following resolution was in cotise- 
quence then passed r — 

“ That tins court has heard with great 
8atisfaction the account given them by 
the court of directors, re>pccting the slate 
of their college at Haileybury, and the 
fOtr»iderable progress made by the stu- 
dents in general in tlie various brauclies 
oftlearning, and has peculiar pleasure in 
recortling the names of the following geu- 
tiemen, who are reported by the college 
committee to have“ highly distinguished 

themselves;* 

Who was the mover of this resolution t 
Ko other than the le-iined gentleman him- 
self, But if he “saw,” or “heard,” or. sus- 
pected only a small part of the enormities 
hr has recently charged to the college, as 
existing at oi before the period in question, 
how could Ire possibly propose such a reso- 
lution, Hudwitlrout thesmalk'st advertence 
m allu>inu to any kitrd nf dbsoFcler ? The 
report of the college committee might af- 
ford occasion for observation, but it oblig- 
ed to no '^iich testimony of approbation. 
The leanicd gcntletnan, lioNVCNer, did not 
think CTcn this testimony cnoiudi, for in 
the month of .March 181 1, he proposed an- 
other resolution, extending that a{ipio- 
batlon to many more student.^. If the 
learneil gentleman thought it riirht, with 
all the knowledge be then possessed on 
the subject, which might easily be all that 
existed, for there had been but one seri- 
ous iTOt, and that above a year before — if 
he thought it right spontaneously to pro- 
pose and to repeat a vote of approbation, 
how does such a proceeding ^ree with 
the extreme ill opinion he now states him- 
self to have had of the college even from a 
very early period after its com mcnceineni ? 
With the learned gentleman rests the dif- 
ficult task of reconciling things that ap- 
pear so coutradietory, But one thing is 
certain, tliat in the first four yeais of the 
college only onedisturbance had happened, 
and thi> was confined to a few studeats, 
though the whole were blamed. 

Thus it had happened in other instances. 
Occasbnai excesses and disorders were 
represented as the pernnuiem character 


of the place, and for the misconduct of th« 
smaller part of the students that society 
in general was involved in obloquy. I 
imi'-t enter my protest against thi& indis- 
cr. minute censure, easily indeed thrwvi* 
out, but most unjustly applied. The great 
majority of the young men wlio w'ere in 
college during the period it is alleged to 
Irare been iu a state of turbulence and dis- 
order, had gone through the course of their 
stndie.s with much advantage and credit. 
But by such sweeping invectives and mis- 
representation'^, as the honourable gentle- 
men had so largely contributed to disse- 
min ite the whole body of the student? 
who had gone to India, many of them of 
distinguished diaructer and proficiency, 
w'ere libelled and calumniated. And tliis, 
after tiiey had entered upon the field of 
their labours in Indiavvith f.iir promise of 
an honourable career ; after a pai t of them 
had already acquired high credit. 

How far they have been frmn deserving 
such ireatmeut may tiirther jqipcar from 
the general reculi or return whicli, leaving 
a more particular defence of the institu- 
tion to othei^, I shall now exhibit of the 
nuiiiber of students entered there, and tlio 
number who have been expeile l fw mis- 
conduct. Since the commencemcnl of tho 
college to the end of the }car the 

numl>erof stndcnt.s whidi have 1 k.'Cu ad- 


mitted into it amount' to 427 

Of these there were Irom vari- 
ous causes withdrawn ld> 

Appointment annulled 1 

l>ted 2 

Did not proceed 4 

Refused certificate 1 

21 

Expelled, in 1809 6 

1811-12 5 

1814 1 

1815-10, fiiKiUy .. . r> 


17 

Of these the students ex- 
pelled in 1811-12, were 
afterwards pardoned, but 
one did not proceed .... 5 


The total number finally ex- 
pelled 12 



— 


• Remained. . 


.'i'll 

Of wliich, gone to India 



In the College of those entered *1 

53 

to the end of 181& 

•• / 


'Fhus, after all that had been so recent- 
ly urged respecting the disorders of the 
college, tliere had been out of 420 stu- 
dents only 17 expelled ; of which 5 had 
afterwards been rcstoretl ; but blowing 
the number to be 17, it did not amount tg 
4 per cent, and reckoning according tu 
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time, these haviug been the expulsions in 
11 years will make only about thiee in 
two years ; a ])roportiou which probably 
will not appear at all extraoichnary to 
persons acquainted with the history of 
other seminaries of education. Of the 
33H young men who had gone to India, by 
far tlie greater number had carried with 
them respectability of chaiactcr, not only 
for conduct but for proficiency in those 
studies which were to fit them for their 
destination. And many of them were 
now serving the Company In India in the 
highest stations tlieycould hold consistent- 
ly with the parliamentary regulations wliich 
establislied a certain proportion between 
rank and etnoluinem. it also deserved to 
be remarked tlial, as could be shewn by a 
long emiuneration of particulars, those 
young men who iiad been mostdislinguish- 
ed at Hertford, had been in like manner 
dUtiugxiished in India by the promotion 
they received. And these are circum- 
stances which cannot but be grateful to 
thefiiends of the institution, which the 
liberality of the Company has founded in 
litis country. Tiiey are proofs that the 
institutiuu has in a gieat degree answered 
the views with uhicli it was formed. And 
this conclusion is .strenirtliencd hy the 
testinioniah which the highest authori- 
ties ill India have given to the cliaracter 
£»f the young men educated atlhatesta- 
ment. Of these, I shall beg leave to read 
an extract from the Discourse of Lord 
Minto, tlie Goveiiior-Geneial, to the Col- 
lege of Calcutta in the year IdlO. 

Mr. Loiendi's hcie intci rupted tlie hon. 
geutlemaa, and asked wheilicr the five or 
six young men wlio had been mentioneil, 
were included in the toclvc that had been 
expelled vf Onkr ! oider! no 

i/ilerri'ption !) 

Mr. Grtuit resumed, and said, I liave 
li.stcned with tiiC gieatest attention for 
thice hours to the speech of the learned 
^[enticniau, who has been heard without 
the slightest iiiteriaq)tion from any pait of 
the court; 1 therefore trust that I may 
be heard with patience by those on the 
other side of theque‘‘tion. — (Hear ! hear! 
hear !) I wa*' going (proceeded Mr. 
Grant} to qpote the testimonial ofLoid 
Minto in Tdio. It is in sub.stance as fol- 
lows : — That he /.? enabled to sintefrom 
his ou'n observation^ that the tolligeof 
Cadcutta had derived some of its most 
distinguished ornaments from Ilertfoid 
college , and that the ojfciul reports n ill 
shew that students who have been trans- 
lated from Hertford to Fort U’lllianiy 
stand hoaorally distinguished for regular 
attendance, for obedience to the statutes, 
and the disciplme of the college ; for or- 
derly and decorous demeanour ^ for mode- 
ration in expense, and consequently in 
amount of their debts, and m a word for 
those deifftciis vj coaduit which denote 


men well horn, and characters v^eS 
trained. 

The Calcutta college cotincil, in a let- 
ter to the governor-general in council, of 
29th November 1H12, repeat an observa- 
tion made in the visitor’s (Lord MiiUo^s) 
speech of 1810 — fhat wry great anti- 
general improvem^-nt in the college has 
been very conspiennu'i in th" conduct of 
the students who have passed through 
Hertford college. 

Captain Roebuck, Examiner in the Cal- 
cutta college, says — he believes it is gene-- 
railtf admitted as a fact , that students mvr 
in college are much steadier in every re^ 
spect than they were in fwmer years, and 
that this is perhaps owing to their prei'ioa 9 
education at Hertford college. 

The Marquis of Ha-stings also, ishis 
I)Uc*»urse to the Calcutta college in 1814, 
take's favourable notice of the proficiency 
ill the oriental languages of several of 
the students arrived tiom Hertford coDege- 

l wish these candid and houoraVe tes- 
timonies fiom wucli high authorities, these 
real documeiU'- and leal Act'*, to be cou- 
trastetl with the viruleut, ludM’iIui'nate 
accusations wliich fhe court h-nve heard 
tlli•^ da\ and on afii’mei ucc:i5h»u. Such 
authentic tt stimoiiif.s onghf to be opjtosed 
t.) all the bold a'‘.'*cnjons and anonymous 
calumnies whicli hav e been >o iudiistnou-r- 

ly ciiculated throughout tlie kingdom, and 
which are, in truth, utterly lunvortliy of 
credit. 

The'C testimonies arc a sufitcicut reftt- 
tation of the violent, vague, wisupportcd 
acciis.tiions of the honortiblo gentlemen 
who have brought forwaid the piescntmo- 
tiou. 'ri>ey uiay al-ui.'eive a'* an evidence 
that the college lia^ in a ii’iili degree 
an.sweied the purpu'Cs of its institution. 
Whether it has answered those purposes is 
the first point propo«:ed for inquiry in the 
motion before tlie court. I contend that 
no just ground has been .''hewn — tliat 
there is no just ground for moTlng 
such ail inquiry ; that the proofs whirh 
have been given m LiigUmd of the profici- 
ency of the student^, and the evidences 
which have ionic fn>iu Imlia of their 
character, are sufticieiU to alToid reason- 
able satisfaction, and to obviate a pro- 
ceeding wiiieii would be not only uuneces- 
eary, but plainly ho.stde ind detrimental 

In pointing out some of the errors of the 
learned gentleman in Iiis historical detail, 
I have alierdy mentioned, in opposition 
to the statemcui v. ith which he set out, 
that the oiiginal idea aud design of tlie 
institution was nut a scliool, but an es- 
Ltbli>hpient of a iqoie enlarged andliberul 
nature, anvl that the plan which has been 
since followed is in consouance with the 
original intention. Reganlittil cou* 
traiy assertions as quite 'tmwarr.antc.i, 
and the point itself as one of iinjMJrt'mce, 
1 must beg Icavq to recur co Tre 
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whole tenor of the papers to which 1 have 
referred, I think, clearly shew that the de- 
sign conteraplated by the court of direc- 
tors looked to a higher and more liberal 
jiistitution than a school of any kind. I 
rever heard until the learned gentleman, 
to niy great surprise, advanced the notion, 
that they had been at all supposed to have 
departed from their first purpose. I am 
persuaded the honorable person who 
happens at present to fill the chair in this 
court (Mr. Elphinstoue}, and who was 
Chainnan of the comt of directors when 
tlie establishment was set on foot, never 
conceived that he was then proposing a 
school. That it was to be an e.'tablisli- 
ment of a higher and more comprehensive 
Hature was the universal understanding 
of the diiectors of that time, as well as 
of the committee to whom they delegated 
the consideration of a plan of education, 
HI which committee were men not likely 
implicitly to act upon the ideas of others. 
For my own part, 1 never had the slightest 
conception that a school was the thing to 
be formed ; and indeed when the object 
la view was considered, it was quite ob- 
vious that nothing but a coUogiaie insti- 
tution could etfect it. What was tlic ob- 
ject.^ No other than such a colU^u of 
liberal learningas is pursued at the uui* 
versities ; only that the time to he given 
was less, therefore the application to par- 
ticular branches of study niiiy t be piopoi- 
tionably abridged. Tlie young men, in 
short, were to be imbued with the de- 
ments of a liberal educaiiun, so far as 
was compatible with tl.eir ea-'y entrance 
on their Indian career, and in such a de- 
gree as might enable them afterwards to 
improve and build upon the foundation 
that had been laid. No school upon any 
existing plan, nothing formed upon the 
principle of a scLool, pioperiy so called, 
could have answered this pm pose. The 
ends to be attamed naturally pointed to 
somethiug more in the nature of a col- 
l^ate establishment. 

One word to the learned gentleman on 
tlie suggestion of an establishment moie 
“ Id the nature of a school — where mas- 
ters should attend at staled hours, hav- 
ing proper authority for the enforce- 
meat of obedience, learning, and moral 
“ conduct.'* The question immediately 
occurs, how could masters, attending only 
at stated hours, enforce obedience and 
moral conduct at those times they did not 
attend? What authority would be suf- 
ficient in tnis case, even if the ina’^iers 
were to act in a body ? but coming, as 
they probably would, in a sm t of rotation, 
what eiiici< ncy could one or two possess? 
Would not U'^ettled c-tttbli*Jhmeiit, where 
the teacliei ' wo-dd be always present, and 
devote tluii whole time to this one ob- 
ject, be fa*, moiv operative both as to in- 
Simction and diSLipliue ? Then the sug- 
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Rested establishment would still treat the 
students as school boys, liable to school 
pimisliments, whereas one object of the 
existing institution was from tlie begin- 
ning to treat those who had actually re- 
ceived a destiuatiou to the honorable 
situation of civil servants of the Company, 
as young men, entered into the first step 
of manly studies and the manly chaiacter 
— a character which it is of importance 
they sliouid be able to support on iauneb- 
iiig out into the world, instead of enter- 
ing oil that untried and dangerous scene 
as school boys. 

Aiiotlier idea suggested in the course of 
these discussions is, that the education of 
tlie youtli intended for the Company’s 
service should be left to the parents or 
comiectioiis, only subjecting the jiupils to 
a .strict test of examination as to pro- 
ficiency ill learning, when they came to 
pass for writers. This mode of educa- 
tion was adverted to in tlie original 
prospectus of tlie existing system. 

“ it is not to be doubted, say the Com- 
“ inittcc of correspondence in their first 
“ report of Octolier 1804, that they (the 
“ yoiiUi destined to the civil sei-vice) 
“ should not be left to such chance of ac- 
“ <iuisition as the routine of public or 
“ couiitiy scliools may, under all the va» 
“ rieties of situation, luuirage, example, 

and other ciicumslaiia's, incident to 
“ ptrsons collected from every jiart of the 
“ United Kingdom, aflb.d them. There 
“ ought to be one course and standard of 
“ appiopriate education for them ; and 
“ to tliis end, one jdace of instruction. 

“ There tliey slioiihl be traineil with care 
“ and required to give proofs of real pro- 
“ ticieiicy ; in order to wliich they should 
“ he subjected to the test of strict and ini- 
“ partial examination — a test hardlv to 
” be looked for m ail the ditferiug modes 
“ and degrees of tlieir present eilucation. 

“ Nor ougiit it to be tiie only object of 
“ siicli a system to form good servants 
“ for the Company ; the system should 
“ aim also at making them good subjects 
“ and enlightened patriots. It is there- 
“ fore of importance tliat the young men 
“ before their departure sliould be imbu- 
“ ed witli reverence and love for the re- 
“ ligioii, the eoiistitution, and laws of 
“ theirown country, and hence tlie plan of 
“ tlieir studies should comprehend some 
“ elemental^ instruction in those mostes- 
“ sential branches ofknowledge. It must 
“ evidently prove advantageous to initiate 
“all tlie civil .sen ants of tlio Company suc- 
“ cessively in one uniform system of right 
“ principles ; and it is likewise obvious, 

“ tliat the large acquaintaiice wliich by 
“ concentrating tlieir education at one 
“ place, will be established in early youth 
“ among contemporaries, who are after- 
“ wards to fill the various departments of 
“ the service, at all the presidencies in 
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“ India, may have very beneficial effects 
“ upon the conduct of affairs.” 

I am now called upon to notice another 
most iiKitei ial crroi contained in the state- 
ments of the learned ^reutlenian and his 
hoi), associate. They have asserted that 
tlie leadin^^ object of this institution, or 
a main object of it, was to instruct the 
youn? men in Oriental learning. Nothing 
can be more contrary to the fact. The 
main design of the institution, its grand 
object and fundamental principle was to 
give to the youth destined to the service of 
the Company, a course of European litera- 
ture and European science. An institu- 
tion that .should concentrate these objects 
within itself in a way adapted and appro- 
priate to the service of the Company, was 
the desideratum which had been long felt, 
and wliicli the college was intended to 
supply. All institution for Enro{>eaii 
learning was the dictate of common sense. 
To have taken lads of fifteen or sixteen 
away from the piosecution of that species 
of learning, for which there were no in- 
stitutions nor favourable means in India; 
and to have devoted the precious portion 
of the time they had to remain iu England 
chielly to the study of Ouciital languages, 
which might with so many more helps, 
advantages, and facilities, be followeil up 
in India, where tliere was an institution 
expressly for the purpose, and w here the 
languages are living languages, would 
have been entirely preposterous. The 
original prospectus of the court of Direc- 
tors already referred to, will completely 
shew that they went upon quite acontrary 
idea. The whole scope of that document 
manifestly proves that tluir principal ob- 
ject was European learning. Tl)e differ- 
ent branches of literatuic and science 
which were to constitute the studies of 
the place, are first enumerated, and it is 
after all tliese are detailed, that tow'ards 
the end, the idea is introduced of afibrd- 
ing the means of acquiring the elements 
of one or two Oriental languages, as an 
useful preparative for the easier prosecu- 
tion of that branch of study after entering 
vpoa the Indian scene, where only a 
great degree of proficiency in the dialects of 
the East could be acquired. But all this, 
and the appointment in consequence of au 
Oriental professor, was only a graft upon 
the original plan, and entirely subsidiary 
to its main design. The honorable gen- 
tlemen therefore have very strangely mis- 
stated the whole uf this article. European 
learning was the principal, the es.sential 
object. Some initiation into the Eastern 
languages was an accessory— a supple- 
mentary thing j and though this depart- 
ment has been since enlarged, it is im- 
doubtedly still but one of many, and the 
only one the studies of which can be pro- 
secuted with incomparably greater advan- 
tage in India. For the institution iu that 
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country could not supply European litera- 
ture and science. These must be acquir- 
ed in Europe, and the time allotted for the 
acquisition was siifficiently short. 

The hon. gentlemen who have brought 
forward tliis motion appear to entertain 
an idea, that the education of the young 
men de>tiiied for tlie C'oinpatij’s service, 
might be left to the cate of their parents 
and connections, preset ibing to them a 
standard of acquirements in the different 
branches of learning, and subjecting them, 
bctViic they were permitted to go abroad, 
to a strict examination, by gentlemen 
of known learning and ability, 'fhis 
scheme, the last article of it excepted, 
will appear, from the oiigiual prospectus 
of the court of directors, a.s already quot- 
ed, to have been advei ted to by them. I 
am thoroughly convinced that it would 
pioveiittcrly insufficient fortheattalnmeot 
of the great ol ij ects the Company ought ever 
to haveiu view. Where, in the first place, 
in ail thevariou'*, and especially the remote 
])aitsof the I’uited Kingdom, into which 
Indian Batronaee octa^ioually extends, 
wtmid teachci** in the higlier blanches of 
learning be tomid ? for instance, iu Politi- 
cal Economy, in tlie Law of Enghmd, and 
in the Oiicntal Languages ? How unequal 
might be the abilities— the methods of 
the teachers in the other blanches ? And 
where the inteuderl object.^ of patronage 
have fathers or near male relatives living, 
(which is not always the case) how in- 
competent are they often to superintend 
a course of education of a higher kind? 
how apt are both teacliers and students 
in small private schools or seminaries to 
overrate the degree of pi’oficiency found ia 
them, for want of the largei field of com- 
paiisou, and tlie higher .standard of at- 
tainment, which public and collegiate in- 
stitutions afford by the eminence of 
their instructors and the number of tbeir 
pupils ? Wbat wide differences might be 
expected in the knowledge of young men 
brought up by teachers of very different 
degrees of learning and care } How diffi- 
cult w’ould it be to subject young men ac- 
customed to differing books and methods, 
toone system of examination ! and above 
all, is it reasonably to be expect^!, with 
r^ard to such an examination, on which 
Is to depend the young man’s fate in life, 
whether he shall obtain the service or be 
rejected— is it to be expected that such 
an examination would long be perlormetl 
with the requisite strictness, fidelity, and 
impartiality ? that even good nature and 
compa.ssiun, supposing no other improper 
motive to operate, would not relax into 
indulgence ? But if we could suppose all 
tliese objections to be obviated, and ad- 
mit that the Ckimpauy were to appoint a 
boai'd of examination, in conformity to 
the idea suggested in the motion, by what 
magical process could the examiiiei s w 
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tijc course of one short say 

ot two fir three hours, «\>ccrtahi tlif tjene- 
i.U chaiactcr and conduct, the nioial and 
ix lidous piinciples, of the younsj man sub- 
laittefl to this tot of hujuiry ? or conhl 
the Company place any suie reliance upon 
tlic tc'stimony of character, given by the 
patents or fiiends of the youm? men ? The 
tact is, that tlie only way for the Com- 
pany to obtain certainty upon these im- 
portant point's, is to have the youth 
intended for their service, educated in «\n 
institution of their own, subject to their 
own inspection and superinteudance, by 
which means they will be enabled, not 
only to ensure a good couise of scholastic 
education, and to ascertain the proficiency 
made in it, but to acquii‘c a knowledge of 
the moral demeanour and habits of those 
de-^tined to the important functions of the 
Indian administration. 

It has been held by some persons, that 
there was no occasion for any particular 
iustilutioii for the education ot the ser- 
vants of the Company — tliat the service 
had, from a very early period, always pro- 
duced men of great talents, and might be 
expected t*) continue to do so ; the occa- 
sions and circu instances in whicli persons 
are placed, ralsingthem to a fitness for the 
duties theyrequire. ladmii tiiat the.scrvicc 
has at different periods produced men of 
eminence, who, in very ardftoussitnation.s 
and emeraeneie.s, have displayed great abi- 
lity and wisdom, I am fai from wishing to 
detract from the merits of those charac- 
ters who have acted a distinguished part 
on the Indian scene, and by their talents 
and their energy have performed import- 
ant services to the Company and the na- 
tion ; but it will not, therefore, follow 
that the Company ought always to trust 
to adventitious supplies of this sort, or 
that their servants will not be still better 
(jualified if they are carefully trained with 
a view to their future employnieiit.s. Be- 
sides, the qualities suitable to the earlier 
stages of our political power in la»lia, 
when we bad to struggle for existence, 
and for railitai 7 and political ascendancy, 
may not be sufficient for all the details of 
the mlministration of a great Empire, now 
established and consolidated. iSlaiiy of 
the duties to be performed in this state of 
things require more knowledge, more cul- 
tivation of mind, in short, more of an edu- 
cation of that nature which fits men for 
government offices and affairs of state in 
Euroiie. I have known India a good many 
years, I may be supposed to have the ])re- 
dilections of early life for the service to 
which I Kdonged ; i well know that there 
were many men of talent in the service, 
hut after all, it was my remark then, and 
1 do nut hesitate to avow it now, as 
speaking, I am sure, from my own expe- 
rience, tliat if the servants had imssesscd 
a greater stock of general knowledge. 


had, in short, been better acquainted with 
various things impertaut to men who are 
employed in the administration of public 
affairs, many errors ami mistakes would 
have been avoided, the Company would 
have been more efficiently served, aud in- 
dividuals still more distinguished. I be- 
lieve there is no political society in the 
uorld, where it is not, in a greater or less 
degree, a received principle that the func- 
tions of government shall be assigned to 
men qualified by knowledge and ability 
for the discharge of them ; and if this 
piinciple is generally acted upon, why 
.should it not be applied to our Eastern do- 
iiitnioiis? With respect to them, it be- 
comes peculiarly necessarv' that tlic supply 
of proper functional ies shoulil not be left 
to chance, but that they should he care- 
fully trajne<l on purpose. On this princi- 
ple the college at Hertford is founded. 
Undoubtedly, tbe system thus adopttsl by 
the Company went in a material degiee 
to alter tlie nature of the patronage pos- 
sessed by the court of directol^. Instead 
of eoniinning to exercise the power of 
sending out at once any youths who were 
within the prescribed limits of age, and 
qualified in writing and accounts, as be- 
fore re<juired, they subjected their prot/~ 
to a long ordeal, both as to education 
aud conduct, and to a final test of profi- 
ciency; so that a destination to the col- 
lege did not ensure a nomination into the 
scnice, and a disappointment might en- 
sue iu a case of the nearest interest. By 
this change, the parents or connections of 
those profeg^/s, and the youths themselres, 
were also placed in a different situation, 
more cxjiosed lo the loss of the intended 
appointment, aud obliged to a more care- 
ful conduct in order to secure it. Ou this to- 
pic of patronage, as it is ratherof a pereonal 
iiatuic, I am not disposed to say much ; 
but I may observe, that this restriction of 
it was the spontaneous proposal ot the 
court of directors, and a sacrifice which 
I conceive should not be quite overlooked 
in a general consideration of the subject. 
It was a sacrifice of individual interest 
for the sake of a great public object, that 
of securing to the Company, in all future 
time, a well educated and well qualifi^ 
set of functionaries for the administra- 
tion of the affaii's of the Indian empire- 
It was also beneficial to the young men m 
holding out to them the necessity of a 
course of proper conduct to render them- 
selves deserving of such a service ; and it 
imposed upon the parents a greater de- 
gree of attention and vigilance in the early 
formation of their children ; ends all clear- 
ly important, and therefore justly, but 
likewise liberally prefeired to private 
convenience and advantage. 

It is true that .such a system is trying 
to the feelings of parents, it places them 
in an anxious situation both with respect 
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to the success, aiul the icputation of their 
ehiJdreii, but is not the great object of se- 
curing" good public servants the para- 
mount one, and siiould not all private con- 
siderations be subordinate to it ? Of this, 
parents could not but be aware, as well 
as of the obligation on the part of those 
whocliose to benefit by the Indian patron- 
age of conforming to the conditions under 
which it was dispensed. They had no 
right to complain of hardship, where the 
acceptance of the patronage was a matter 
of option. And it was necessary to 
juainiain the system in practice, other- 
wise the end W'ould be lost. There is no- 
thing more claimed in this institution, 
tlian is required in every institution for 
education — a conformity to the rules on 
which it is founded. . It is indeed true, 
that the rules may have been more strictly 
•enforced at Hertford college than at other 
places, and I have no doubt this is the fact. 
We are told that there are niorecxpulsions 
;rt Hertford than at any other seminary 
in the three kingdoms. I see no reason 
to believe this, but if it were so, I am 
convinced it does not proceed from a 
want of discipline, but from the strictness 
of it. Hence it is that so many expul- 
sions have occurred at ilie Company’s 
college. If the .same strictness were ex- 
ercised at the uidvei-sities, it is probable, 
the proportion of expulsions would be 
much greater. But the degrees of inspec- 
tion and coutroid at the one and the other 
were very different. At Hertford the 
young men were day and night close un- 
rier the eye of tlie professors ; and their 
whole conduct in so circumscribed a place 
WHS more open to obscrv.ation, iheir 
hours of recreation regulated, their return 
into college bcfoio night iiiMStod on, tlicir 
attention to study enforced, their exami- 
nations fretpu-iit. 1 believe, tbeiefore, 
the students at Hertford are on the whole 
more obedient, more attentive to their 
studies than at ocher similar establish- 
ments — and the reason is to be found in 
the difference of discipline. At the 
universities there is no such course 
of sirictnes.^. There, except during the 
,hours prescribed for study and attendance, 
the conduct of the young men comes very 
little under tlie notice of their superioi-s. 
In the rest of the twenty-foui- hours they 
have a much greater degree of latitude; 
they are, in fact, their own masters— -and 
many things may pass which are not at 
all matter of cognizance or inquiry. It is 
hence easy to account for a paucity of 
expukioDS there, and the apparently nu- 
merous acts of severity at Hertford, 
though, as we have seen, all the expulsions 
ill eleven yeai's amount only to seventeen, 
which is not four ^r cent of the whole 
number of students admitted into the 
college. Jt is not, however, that there 
is a greater degree Of vice at Hertford, 


but because iniscouduct or imprudence 
is more rigorously observed and pu- 
nished. 

With respect to the conduct of the 
Professors, I must beg leave'to make an 
observatioiijvvhidi I trust will not lead the 
court tosuppo&e that I intend to go into the 
whole of that question. That the Profes- 
sors may never have fallen into any error I 
am far fumi meaning to contend. They 
are men, and partake of the common 
fallibility of man. I will acknowledge 
further, though 1 now desire to speak with 
all tenderness on such a point, that per- 
haps the Company were not so happy as 
might have been wished in the selection 
of the fir.st principa), who proved, partly 
from easiness of temper, to be somewhat 
wanting in the talent of commanding 
others. But of the whole professorial body, 
from the beginning, Imustsay, thatiffi’om 
a mean self-interest they had aimed at no 
higher object than to go on smoothly, 
to be popular with parents and students, 
to content themselves with a lax perform- 
ance of their duties, to connive at irregu- 
larities and deficiencies, their task might 
liave been a much easier one, and they 
might have escaped severe trials. But 
they acted like honest and conscientious 
men, though tliis required the exercise of 
self-denial and the endurance of many 
painful feelings. Tliey ought to discharge 
the trust reposeil in them. Could they 
po.ssibly otherwise have any interest in 
being unpopular eiiher with students, 
their connections, or the public ; in 
falling at any time under suspicion with 
their patrons and em})Ioyers ? The con- 
trary is most evident; and their con- 
diici i> unaccomiTcible, unless it proceed- 
ed from a sense of duty. I firmly be- 
lieve they have )>cen, in the general tenor 
of their course, actuated by that principle, 
and indeed the result is with me no slight 
proof of it. Whilst some censure them 
for a want of good government, others 
probably are still moie afraid of the strict- 
ness of their discipline. If there are pa- 
rents and connections who are alarmed 
by the ill reports iiulustiiously circulated 
of the character of the college, there 
arc probably a greater number, includ- 
ing expectants, who dread what they 
conceive to be the severe discipline 
and tests of tlie place — not simply as 
discipline and tests, bur because all 
these beget a fear of the siudeut’s falling 
short, and so endangering the loss of the 
appointment. Then it is not to be denied 
that this institution is exposed to reflection 
from another source, the wounded feel- 
ings of those whose connectkms there 
fall under censure or discredit. Soch 
instances roust happen in the most perfect 
institution, and it is natural enough that 
those nearest cirocersed should be ijn- 
pre^ed by the accounts of the yoong nnJa 
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them&elves and disposed to ascribe the 
faults imputed to them to the ill exam- 
ples or the improper government of the 
place. Sufferings really to be regretted 
and sympathized with may thus occur; 
but if in a body of young men there 
be, in the nature of things, a liability 
to occasional misconduct, and if dis- 
cipline is necessary, what can be said 
fhrther on this point than that the public 
interest should be preferred to private ? I 
apprehend this is the principle on which 
the Professors have in general acted, 
when they have given offence, and 
that the source of whatever unpopularity 
they have incurred, maybe found not in a 
mean sacrifice or compromise of tbeir 
duty, but in an adherence to what they 
conceived to be its dictates in very diffi- 
cult circumstances, — I do not mean, how- 
e^'er as I have already said, to take into 
luy Imuds this part of the subject. 

The learned gentleman next contends, 
that by giving the Professors the power 
which they now possess, of final expulsion 
from the college, the court of directors have 
yielded up all controul and authority over 
the institution. But this is a very errone- 
ous representation. They have indeed, 
for wise reasons, put that power of ex- 
pulsion into tlie hands of the Principal 
and Professors, and this is an additional 
sacrifice of their own patronage, which, 
honourably for themselves, they have 
made to the good of the institution. They 
fnw reason to believe, tliat as long as the 
power of finally deciding upon the fate 
of the students remained in the hands 
of the Directors, the young men never 
could be thorougfily persuaded that their 
patrons would e.xcrcise it to deprive them 
of appointments which they themselves had 
bestowed ; and to this persuasion might 
be traced much of their insubordination 
to the authority of the Professors. The 
court of directors, therefore, to extinguish 
such a delusive notion, have most properly 
armed the college ronneii with this neces- 
sary power ; a power possessed by the nil- 
ers of every college and school, without 
which they could never maintain their au- 
thority for any time. And it was but Just 
that if the Professors were made respon- 
sible for the government of the college, 
they should be invested with the same 
power as other institutions possessed to 
enforce due obedience. But tliis docs not 
comprehend all authority and controul 
over the college. It is governed accord- 
ing to a body of statutes ; these statutes 
form its constitution, and the power of 
enacting and of varying them resides in 
the court of directors. This superior 
power, which comprehends aH others, is 
the essential one, and it is still possessed 
by that court, subject indeed now by 
law in its exercise, to the controul of 
the board of commissioners 3 but tbe ori~ 
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ginathig of statutes and regulations be- 
longs to the court of directors, though to 
be valid they must have the concurrence 
of that board. 

The learned gentleman has taken occa- 
sion to say, that Marquis Cornwallis had 
found such a want of competency for par- 
ticular employments in the servants of the 
Company, that he had been obliged to 
have recourse to persons out of the ser- 
vice. 1 was in India most of the time his 
Lordship was there, and for part of it had 
the honour of being prett y near to him, but 
I do not recollect any thing which can 
warrant this assertion. 

The learned gentleman has gone upon a 
different key, when he refers to the high 
ulogium passed in Parliament at the re- 
enewal of the charter, upon thelndian go- 
vernment administered by the servants of 
the Company. It will be recollected that 
this was in 1813, when the college had 
been in operation some years — but I am 
far from meaning to lessen the merits of 
the servants before that period. I have 
taken occasion formerly to do some jus- 
tice to them. The encomiums, however, 
pa.ssed in Parliament, necessarily compre- 
hended the whole of the Company’s ad- 
ministration, and a large share of its 
happy results mu.st be ascribed to the au- 
thorities at home. They did not all ema- 
nate from the Indian government. 'Hie 
Instructions which Lord Cornwallis car- 
ried with him to India from the court of 
directors, in 1786, contained some of tlie 
first principles of those great improve- 
ments which he introduced into tlie In- 
dian system, and which since followe*! 
up by other eminent persons, and under 
the auspices and support of the same 
court, have given desened celebrity to the 
Coinp;iny’s administration. 

The learned gentleman has thought fit 
to assume that the disturbances which 
have happened in the college, are to be 
attributed to the use of caps and gowns — 
the costume of an university ! The idea 
deserves not a serious refutation. Never 
was there so di'sproportionate a stress laid 
upon a circumstance so trifling. The 
same costume prevails in various places 
of liberal learning besides the Universitie.s. 

If any intoxicating effect were to be pro- 
duced by caps and gowns, it might have 
been expected at first ; but though the use 
of that dress commenced with the e.stab- 
lishraent itself, the college had subsisted 
four years before any disturbance Iiap- 
|)cned. I do not ascribe the irregularities 
of which some of the students have been 
guilty, to any such cause, 'fhe learned 
gentleman seems to argue upon a supposi- 
tion that the students were mere boys. 
I’his was not the case ; they were, in gene- 
ral, from between fifteen and sixteen to 
nineteen years of age. But if they were not 
rendered insubordinate by those articled 
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of dress, it may be considered how far 
the obseivationsof the learned gentleman 
had a tendency to excite such a spirit. 
His speech threw out encouragement to 
the Students to petition against the use of 
that academical habit wliich had been 
enjoined to them ; and if they were to 
adopt his hints, we might soon witness a 
new species of disorder. 

But there weremaiiycircumstances whicli 
undoubtedly had contributed to prevent 
all the good elfects from this institution, 
■which might have been expected, and 
which had been much more likely to pro- 
duce disorders, than the causes assign- 
ed for them by the learned gentleman. 
Some of these 1 will mention. The age, 
as has been observed, at which pupils 
came to the college, created a diffi- 
euity which it was hardly practicable 
to obviate. Many of them were then 
not merely boys, nor fully young men. 
This arose from the very nature of 
the Company’s system, which required 
that the servants should enter early upon 
their Indian career, in order that they 
might become naturalized, as it were, to 
the country and people of India, which 
would not so welt follow if they were de- 
tained ill England to a inaturer age. 
Hence the age of admission into the col- 
lege was at first fixed as low as fifteen, 
and afterwards at sixteen. The punishment 
of e.xpulsion, though it was necessary to 
denounce the heaviest infiiction against 
the highest species of offenders, bore so 
severely upon parents as well as children, 
that tliere was naturally a reluctance to 
proceed to it, and this left more scope to 
the ill-disposed. It has been said that 
pecuniary fines might have been substi- 
tuted for expulsion. I see no reason for 
this opinion. Again, the students for a 
long time seem to have entertained a 
rooted persuasion that they stood at the 
t:oIlege on the ground of patronage more 
than on that of personal conduct. Having 
been sent there by Directors in order to 
proceed afterwards to India, they could not 
well conceive that they should lailof att^- 
ing that destination, and hence became 
less afraid of the threatened punishments, 
and less respectful to tlie authority of the 
Professors. Perhaps, indeed, there was 
at first generally ratlicr too much lenience 
shewn, and it was natural enough, at the 
commencement, rather to incline to that 
side. It was only after some violent 
eruptions of disorder that severe disci{>line 
was resorted to ; and among the circum- 
stances that made it necessary WtV», that 
next to be mentioned. Some of the young 
men were sent to the college contrary to 
their inclination. They did not wish to 
go to India. Instances of that kind have 
occurred, and in such cases those young 
persons were regardless of discipline and 
of ^ving satisfaction. There is even reason 


to suppose that in indulging refractory 
habits, they rather wished than feared a 
removal from the college. And this tefUK 
per did not rest with themselves. Tliey 
infected others, drew them into tliese ha- 
bits, and combination incre.ised boldness. 
In some other instances young men who 
had been out in the world, in the Navy 
for instance, were sent to college. They 
could ill brook the restraints of a scholao^ 
tic life, and became tempters of their fel- 
low students to insubordination. 

After the passing of the la.st charter, in 
which it is enacted that no writers shall 
be sent to India without going through 
the (allege, the students got an absurd 
idea that the court would be obliged 
to send them to India, at all events ; 
quite forgetting that though the wri- 
ters must indeed go through the coU* 
lege, any student who misbehaved there, 
might be removed, and another be sub- 
stituted in bis place. A further cause 
of disorder, was the imprudence of pa- 
rents and relatives in often giving, con- 
trary to the express regulations of the 
college, to the repeated warnings and ex- 
hortations of the directors, profuse sums 
of money to the students. This was in 
f}\ct nothing more nor less than putting 
temptation in their way, it incited them 
to employ their time in spending money, 
instead of applying to their studies, and 
proved greatly subversive of regularity and 
good conduct. I shall mention but one more 
cause, and it is the absurd length to which 
the students too generally have carried a 
false point of honour. Not contented when 
disorders happened, and they knew the 
parties concerned with refusing to disclose 
any such knowledge, they would not even 
when innocent themselves, assert their in- 
nocence, lest by so doing, they should 
lead to a discovery of the guilty. Nothing 
can be more extravagant than this. The 
first principle on which it rests, that of 
refusing to assist in the detection of 
crimes is wrong, though custom has per- 
haps among youth, established a prejudice 
in favour of it ; but to strain it so far as 
to refuse to do justice to one’s self, and 
to favour the side of guilt against law and 
order, is incompatible with the well-beii^ 
of society. It was to correct this abuse, 
that the college statute was enacted on 
which the learned gentleman has descant- 
ed, and the object of which he entirely 
mistakes, invidiously coutra'^thig with It, 
doctrines and principles of English law 
which are wholly irrelevant. There is 
no college regulation which requires a stu- 
dent to crimkiate himself \ nothing of 
that kind, or that can be construed to 
favour .such a principle. What the stu- 
dent is expected to do, is in the case of a 
fiagrant offence, where the authors are 
undiscovered, to declare his own inno- 
cence, when be cgui do so truly— but if be 
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obstinately refuses to speak, and by such 
conduct on the part of all, the ends of 
justice would be eluded and defeated, 
then a course is prescribed, the most like- 
ly to lead to the discovery of the guilty, 
still without requiring that he shoiJd 
criminate himself. 

With regard to the notion of not com- 
pelling parents to send their sons, intend- 
ed for the service, to the college, I will 
renture to say, that if the institution 
were the best that ever existed, very few 
parents would voluntarily place their sons 
there subject to the ordeal they must un- 
<lergo in respect to Icaniiog, conduct, and 
general discipline j and exposed, in case of 
misbehaviour, to the loss of their object. 
— (Hear! Hear! Hear!) 1 have not 
an idea, that if the college wcie ot the 
best description which could be devised 
by human ingenuity, parents in general 
would send their sons to it of their own 
accordjthey would, I conceive, rather trust 
to the exlucation that could Ijcpmcured by 
^ther means, and then to a dual examina- 
tion, thinking there would be less hazard 
of failure in that way, than in a constant 
coarse of strict inspection during two 
years at the college, and an examination 
also at the close. If left to themselves, 
it was impo&'iihle to believe that parents 
would not general!) take the course that 
appealed to subject their sons to the least 
ficrutiny, and as a c()nsc<juciice, the least 
danger of losing the service. This is my 
bxed opinion. I cannot doubt of tlie 
justness of it. Parents could not prefer 
exposing their sons to the greater chance 
of being rejected. But upon the necessity 
of maintaining such a system of study, of 
vigilant siiperintendance and di.scipline as 
is now e.-^tablifehed at Hertford, in order 
to do justice to the interests of the Com- 
pany, and of the great empire they a<l- 
iiiinister, I firmly stand. 

The learned gentleman has dwelt much 
iipou the topic of saving money, and this 
object seems to be a leading one with him 
in the proposition to which I have just ad- 
verted, of leaving the young men to private 
education. By adopting this plan he as- 
sumes that almost the whole of the ex- 
pense incurred for the college might be 
saved. Undoubtedly the saving of money 
ought at all times to be a consideration 
with the Company ; but it is equally true 
that this is not a case, in which a rigid 
parsimony should be a governing motive. 
This ought to be the last thing taken into 
view in deciding upon the great question 
of an education for the administration of 
the Indian Empire. To obtain the best 
education for that end no expense should 
be spared. If the present system is not a 
proper one, it should, independant of the 
consideration of expense, be laid aside 
—•if it is a ]jro]»erone, the expense should 
form no objection to its contuiuance. 


Respecting, however, this article of ex- 
pense, I may just observe, that one cause 
why it has so much exceeded the origiiial 
estimate, is, that the first iulention of 
keeping the students thiee years at col- 
lege, was changed, and the usual period 
of residence is now two years. It was 
also expected, that forty students would 
have been sent there every year, and then 
the complement of students at the col- 
lege at one time, would have been 120, 
which at ^100 each would have amounted 
to j^l2,000 per annum — but the average of 
annual admissions has been less than the 
estimated number, and the annual in- 
c<»mc from the students hardly amounts 
to X"H,000. This circumstance, however, I 
hope, will have little influence with the 
court of proprietois. The gieat ([uestion 
IS, whether the institution has answered 
the important purpose intended by it ? I 
maintain, in opposition to all the reports 
and declamations which have been uttered 
against it, that, in avery great degree, it has 
answered that purpose ; indeed, all that 
under the extraordinary difllcuUies it has 
had to encounter, could reasonably be cx- 
j^ccted from it j and that if it is suffered to 
remain in quiet, it will accomplish still 
more. 1, therefore, for one, strenuously 
object to the present motion in limine. 
It is brondit forward when the college is 
in astateof peifect tianqiullit), and every 
thing is going on well. ’I'hcre has been 
no distuih.ince fur more than a year past, 
and no good leason can he assigned why 
former transactions should now be again in- 
vidiously raked up, and new inquiiies in- 
stituted. The power of expulsion given to 
the professors, maj very probably have 
contributed to this state of quiet, which 
being now attained, there can be no giouud 
for agitating the questions at present ad- 
vanced, The agitation of them can do 
DO good, and must do harm ; because 
eveiy discussion of this sort must tend to 
unhinge young minds, and distuib that 
order so necessary to the well being of the 
iostitution. It is high time that these 
violent and injurious proceedings should 
cease. Without, therefore, wishing to 
tresspj^s further upon the time of the 
court, 1 must, in tlie stiongest and most 
emphatic terms, enter my protest against 
the continued agitation of this subject, 
and declare my most decided opposition 
to the whole principle and object of the 
pre.^ent motion. 

Mr. Ditcon rose upon a question which 
he thought took precedence of every 
thing. When he looked to what the 
fate of India might be, upon the decision 
of a question of this magnitude, he could 
not help thinking that there must be a 
great number of gentlemeu who wished 
to give their opinions, whether for or 
gainst the question. But as the day 
was now so far advanced, it would he 
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impos'^ible for them to obtain a proper 
hearing on the present occasion, he sub- 
mitted tile propriety of adjourning tlie 
furtlier cousideradon of the question to a 
future day. It would be for the hon, 
gent, witidn the bar, to fix a day when 
it would he most convenient for them to 
call the general court together to resume 
the debate. 

Mr. Lov'vrles interrupted the court, by 
suu^gesting the propriety of not going until 
five o’clock, it being then <»nly lialf past 
lour. 

Mr. finpeif said, that if the lion, 
gent, who spoke last but one, had not 
anticipated him, he should have iiseu to 
propose a motion of adjournment. The 
court had shewn that day a very liberal 
and patient attention to the long speech 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, and 
to that also of his hon. friend who suc- 
ceeded him. Tliey had not been disturbed 
by any of that noise and confusion, which 
he (Mr. I.} was sorry to say, sometimes, 
upon the most important occasions, dis- 
graced the court. This was a good omen 
that the court would come to a wise 
and dispassionate decision. His lear- 
ned fiiend, in opening this question had 
said that it was not his wish to accuse 
anyone. (Cries of Adjourn! Adjourn!) 
He (Mr. Impey) was speaking to the ad- 
journment; and he was only stating a 
reason why the adjournment ought to 
take place. As the court of proprietors 
had heard what the hon. and learned gen- 
tlemen had said, he put it to their can- 
dour to say, whether the whole tenor of 
his speech was not from the beginning to 
the end a tissue of accusation. (Cries of 
No ! no ! particularly from il/r, 
Lowndes.) 

Mr. Lowndes intcirupted — The hon, 
and learned gentleman must not be sutfer- 
ed to conclude bis speech, after the busi- 
ness of the diiy is over, with such a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Impey resumed. Therefore con- 
sidering the lion, and learned gentleman’s 
speech to be a tissue of accusation from 
beginning to the end, he put it to the can- 
dour and good sense of the proprietors, 
M'hether it was not fit that every one of 
those parties who had been so distinctly 
and separately accused, but who had no 
opportunity of contradicting the facts sta- 
ted, or of countervailing the arguments of 
the hon. and learned gentlemen, should 
have an opportunity of being heard in 
their turn. Notice had been given by his 
hon. and learned friend now in his c)c 
(Mr. R. Grant) that it was his intention 
to offer some obervervations on the part 
of the professors, who on their parts, as 
well as the students, had been accused. 
The court of directors and other proprie- 
tors had also different views of the que.«- 
tion. Rut it was impossible that the 


court could go into a full discussion of the 
subject tills day, and therefore it was ab- 
solutely necessary that there should be an 
adjournment of the debate to a future 
jieriod. He should jiropose that the de- 
bate be adioiirned until this day week. 

The Chainuan suggested, that as the 
adjourned debate would in all probabili- 
ty take u)) the whole of another day ; 
and as tliere was some otlicr business 
which would make it necessary to call 
the court fogetlier next week, it would be 
more convenient to adjourn the present 
debate until the fidlowing week The 
court of directors would endeavour in all 
events to fix as early a day as possible for 
the further discussion. 

At the Chairman’s suggestion the court 
agreed to postpone the debate until this 
day fortnight. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

Mr. Lowndes wished to know what day 
it would be convenient to meet for the 
purpose of agreeinir to an Address to the 
Prince Regent, upon his escape from the 
late outrage committed upon his carriage. 
It ought to be quickly brought forward, 
for“ bis dat qui cHodat." 

After some desultory conversation upon 
this point, it was agreed that the court 
should meet to-raorrow, to consider of 
the Address to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent,— Adjourned. 


East‘India House, Feh. 7. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT, 

The proprietors of bast-lndia stock 
this day assembled in general court, foe 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
an Atldrcss to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent,— (on the subject of the 
outrage offered to his Royal Highness on 
his return from opening the session of 
parliament,)— conformably to the deter- 
mination of the court on the preceding day. 

The cleik proceeded to read the mi- 
nutes of the last court — but was inter- 
rupteil by 

Mr. Lowndes, who observing that few 
of the directors had entered the court, 
smd — “ Don’t you think it would be more 
respectful, sir, if the directors came into 
court before the business is proccedecl 
in ? This is no trifling occasion. We 
come here to shew respect to the Prince 
Regent, and the maimer in which the bu- 
siness is going to be hurried over, tends 
to destroy its effect. You know, sir, 
tliat the intrinsic worth of a preseot is 
not so niucli looked to as the mode in 
which it is conferred. It is the manner 
in which a gift is bestowed that renders 
it truly valuable.” 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to oi^er. He did 
not coi^eive it to be nec«sary, that all 
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the directors should be in court whilst 
tlie luinutes were reading. 

Tlie Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
the business was going on regularly, and 
he was anxious it should so proceed. 
However, if the hon. proprietor had any 
objection to urge, perhaps the more pre- 
ferable mode would be to hear him. 

Mr. Lowndes (the great body of direc- 
tors having taken their seats) observed, 
tliat his reason for rising was, to prevent 
the court, if possible, from proceeding 
with public business of so delicate a na- 
ture, until tlie directors had arrived. His 
objection w'as now removed. 

Tlie clerk having finished the minutes — 

The Chairman said, ** now, gentlemen, 
I have to acquaint you, that the court has 
met, this day, on the subject which was 
yesterday adverted to, at the commence- 
ment and close of the debate. The pio- 
prietors are assembled to consider ot an 
address to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the late atrocious attempt on 
liis royal person. Some member, I sup- 
pose, is ready to submit a proposition to 
tlie court on this subject.” 

Mr. iv. Jackson immediately proceeded 
to address the court. He was satisfied, 
he said, that the few hours which had 
elapsed, since they last met in that place, 
had not occasioned the least regret in the 
mind of any gentleman, on either side of 
the bar, that they had not then obeyed 
the impulse of the moment, and, in an 
address immediately proposed, offered the 
spontaneous feelings of their hearts. No 
doubt could be entertained, but that the 
motion he was about to submit w'ould 
have passed, not merely with the unani- 
nitous voice of the proprietors, but by ac- 
clamation. — (JJear ! hear !J — Still, the 
gravity necessary to be maintained in the 
proceedings of great corporations, like 
their owm— the dignity of the high per- 
sonage about to be addressed— and the ex- 
traordinary interest of the occasion — ren- 
.dered it, perhaps, particularly proper, 
that the warmth of their feelings should 
have been checked for so short a period, 
that they might, at a special court, ex- 
press their sentiments, not with less force, 
but under circumstances of more solemni- 
ty ami deliberation. Although it could 
not be necessaiyfor him to detain the 
court on such a subject, by a lengthened 
address; still, on one so closely connected 
with the highest constitutional interests, 
it would not he improper to touch a little 
on tlie nature of that constitution — to no- 
tice its comfKinent parts, were it only to 
shew their harmonious dependence on 
eacli other, and how much cause English- 
nien liad to exult in the possession of so 
invaluable a safeguard — and how strong- 
ly they ought to deprecate and abhor any 
action that tended to weaken or impair 
it. With respect to the abstract proposi- 
tion of His Kuy.il Hiyhiie‘'s’s safety, there 


could be but one opinion ; but it was im- 
possible to reflect on the circumstances of 
the case, without the occurrence of an 
idea of great impoitauee in the considera- 
tion of the subject — namely, the occasion 
which was seized tor making this traitor- 
ous attempt. When was it made ? At the 
very instant in which His Royal Highness 
was discharging one of the most solemn 
duties of state — when he was either going 
to, or coming fiora (lie was sorry to say, 
he believed on both occasions) the House 
of Peers. It was hardly safe to trust the 
mind with the consideration of ^uch a 
subject — a subject that aioused so many 
indignant feelings. Let the court imagine 
tlie chief of our free state about to per- 
foim that public function, which bad ril- 
led admiiitig Euiope, through succeeding 
centuries, with asfonishnicuf, as one of 
the grandest subliinitie.'' ot the I3iiiisk con- 
stitution ; yes, let them imagine the 
Prince Regent proceeding in pei^on to in- 
vite the representatives of the people to 
the exeicise of the liigh prlvileire of de- 
bate — a privilege e.xejci5C(l with a freedom 
unknown in any otiicr part of the worlds 
Let them supj)ose His Royal Highness 
contemplating the impoHunt scene upon 
which he was about to enter — Kuolnng 
iu his mind the Jjistory of his country, a 
j)erfect knowledge of whiclihe was knovvii 
toposscss—compai ing its admiued gieat- 
ness, and its practical freedom, with the 
best days of Greece and Koine — compar- 
ing Its commanding attitude with that of 
other nations, and exulting in the high 
post which Providence had assigned to 
him in if; when be was thus about to 
meet, and give motion, and f.iculty, and 
legal operation, to two of the most en- 
Ilgliteiied as.semlilics on the face of the 
earth let them imagine their prince 
forming to liimsclf an animated picture 
of the most perfect and sublime institu- 
tion of which history affords any trace, 
and iiccompanying the idea witii tlie le- 
flcclion, that Providence had placed him 
at Its head, contemplating its aw’ful du- 
ties, its grand solemnities, its mighty 
obligations and let them recollect that 
such was the moment seized upon ta 
blast the highest of the three estates, and 
to break that chain, of which no link 
could be injured, without destroying the 
strength and beauty of the whde 1 Howe- 
ver sensible and moderate men might con- 
demn the phraseology, as well as the 
priuciplts of the Fiench revolution, it 
could not be denied that one of the terms 
to wliich it gave rise, might be applied 
with the happiest propriety to tlie Bri- 
tisli constitution, it was “ one and indi- 
visible** For, though consisting of three 
grand parts, which were only iu appear- 
ance separated, w'heu required to ad- 
minister different blessings to the people 
'—but, with reference to national great- 
aess, happiness, strength and glory, they 
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became one confederated and consolidated 
mass, in short, one and indivisible; and 
he was not an Enu^lishman, he did not 
possess an Eiii^lish lieart, who maintain* 
ed, that one branch of the constitution 
could be attacked without a proportionate 
injury to the others. It was quite im- 
possible, and he defied the acutest rea- 
soner to shew, that any effort could be 
made aijainst one part without aiming at 
all. How, then, could they express their 
eentiuients oti such an event, without con- 
sidering it in this constitutional point of 
view } without looking to its danger, and 
magnitude as au attack upon the nation. 
He was most happy that the people 
throughout the country were coming for- 
ward to declare to Europe and tlie world, 
that they felt butoue sentiment — (Hear! 
hear !) — that they said with one voice, 
no matter what part of our constitution 
you attack, we will not separate its con- 
sideration fnuu the others — we will stand 
or fall in rc‘'i'?tiiig any, audev^^iy attempt 
against it.” “ The riifRan that aims a 
blow at my king,” iVaid Mr. Jackson,) 

“ aims It at me, bccdn'^c 1 po'^'^css an in- 
lieient, an inalienable shaie in t lat con- 
stitution of wiiicli he is one ot the gieat 
ingredients. Ami, however obscure the 
individual may be who states this propo- 
sition — however sublimated and small 
the particle may be wliich I possess in 
the constitution, yet it is mine, and is 
most dear to me ! I cherish it as Hfe, aud, 
at the risk'of life 1 will defend \X.^*—^(Hear! 
li^ar 1) — These seiitiuients, he knew, were 
felt by all ; but there were occasions when 
it was wise to come forward, and avow 
to tiieir country, audio the woild, that 
they made no distinction between the 
different parts of the con'^titution— that 
they hold that violence could not be of- 
fered to one member of it without its 
being extended to all — and that, in such 
cases, all classes of society were called 
upon to rally round its sacred base I Hav- 
ing said thus much, he should take the li- 
berty of suggesting something like the 
following, as the address of the general 
court, or, properly .speaking, of tlie Uni- 
ted Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East-Indies : — 

‘‘ We, the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the Ea.st- 
Indies,- beg leave to approach your Royal 
Highness with the expression of our ab- 
horrence of the late atrocious attack on 
the person of your Royal Highness, whilst 
discharging one of the most solemn func- 
tions of your high office in the empire. 
We beg leave to assure your Royal High- 
ness of our unshaken loyalty and attach- 
ment— and that we shall ever regard any 
violence offered to your royal person, as 
aimed at the constitution, the law, and 
the best feelings of the country.” 

The court would see that he had ah- 
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stained from introducing any thing like, a 
political proposition in theaddress, vrhieh 
mi.rht operate to prevent general unani- 
mity. In a country, free and enlightened 
like England, many diversities of opinion, 
religious and political, of course prevailed. 
With thpe he tliought it would be iniprn- 
dent to interfere on the present occasion, 
aud he trusted, tliat on this day gentle- 
men wouid follow Ills example, and re- 
frain from making allii-ions wliich might 
provoke remark and opposition. It was 
that wkicli disturbed unanimity, and it 
ought now to be avoided. 'I'hey should 
endc.ivour to shew their loyalty — to re- 
gret the circumstance and occasion that 
called for tlie expression of it— and, as far 
as was in their power, tell to tlaeir coun- 
trymen, throughout tlie land, tliat they 
sliared with tliem in tlieir abhorrence of 
the late attack, and witli them rejoiced 
that its consequences Iiad not more seri - 
ously affected tlie sacred person of their 
prince ! — (//e irf hear /) — He slionld now 
move, tnat tlie adiircss now read, be 
the address of the general court.” 

■Mr. .s'. D’uTin suggested, tliat it would 
be necessary first to move “ that an ad- 
dress be presented.” 

Mr. Jnchsim said, lie would l.ay the 
address on tlie table, by way of notice, 
and move, “ That an addieVs be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness tlie Prince 
Regent, on the subject of the late atro- 
cious attack on his Royal Person.” 

Tne Chairmnn . — ” 'I'iiat is mmecessary. 
It does stand on tlie minutes of the ge- 
neral court of yesterday, that an address 
shall be presented.” 

Jlr. Jiwkmi . — “ Tlien, .Sir, 1 move 
that this be the address” 

Mr. S. DKron said, he did, with all his 
heart, second the motion — and he was 
ready to bear testimony to the good .sense 
of the learned gentleman, who had taken 
care, in addre.ssitig tlie high personage 
who administered the government of the 
country, to give no offence to the political 
or religious o]iiuions (numerous and 
different as tliey were) of any man or 
hotly of men in the state. It miglit be 
said (and lie believed it was the fitet) that 
his Royal Highness's life was not eudan- 
gercil by tlie firing of a pistol— but still, 
it was .so plainly admitted by many per- 
sons that stones of a large size were 
thrown at him (which constituted one of 
the highest breaches of tiic l.iw), that it 
became their duty, as good and loyal sub- 
jects, to address the Pt'.iice Regent on the 
occasion. Ho was sure, from tlie way ia 
which the motion was brought forward, 
with all due temper and .solemnity, that 
there was not a m?.n wlio prized his own 
welfare or that of his countiy, — wiio 
wished the constitution of that country 
to exist as it had been handed down t,i us 
by our ancestors — that would not, u itlt 
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one heart and Toice, agree to it. It 
would be easy to enlai^e very much on 
this subject — but the question was so 
plain, and there was so much good sense 
in the proposition, that he conceived it to 
be unnecessary. He could not anticipate 
the possibility of more than one opinion 
being entertained on the subject — and 
where every man's conscience and good 
sense concurred in a particular measure, 
it conid not need any argument to enforce 
its justice and propriety. He, therefore, 
should content himself with seconding 
the motion, which he did with the high- 
est satisfaction. 

Mr. Lowndes declared that he could 
not give a silent vote on this occasion. 
He, as well as his learned friend, had 
had the honor to study the constitution. 
He valued the blessings he enjoyed under 
it — he reverenced it as the perfection of 
human wisdom — and he abhorred every 
attempt to destroy it, by open force or 
secret machinations. It was to the con- 
stitution he looked as the great landmark 
by which the vessel of state was to be 
guided in the tempestuous period of dis- 
tress and difficulty — and those who at- 
tempted to overthrow it deserved to be 
visited with the severest punishment. 
With a knowledge of what was called 
patriotism in the present day, he often 
could not help exclaiming to himself — 
“ Good God ! how patriotism is changed !” 
Formerly, whenever private interest clash- 
ed with public duty, the former was given 
up — but modern patriots reversed the 
practice. The principle of self-devotion 
to which he had alluded, was, formerly, 
the true touchstone of patriotism — it 
was the touchstone by which a worthy 
deceased friend of his had been tried, 
and by which his purity was proved ; but 
it appeared to be forgotten in the present 
slay — and perhaps, to that circumstance 
much of the distresses and difficulties of 
the country might be traced. He should 
now say a few words relative to the good 
qualities of the Prince Regent — a subject 
which, he was sorry to observe, those 
who took the liberty of descanting on 
liis conduct, generally contrived to leave 
unnoticed. A man might, most unde- 
servedly, be borne down and trampled 
under foot by the force of prejudice — and 
the court must have observed, that, for a 
long time, the public had beard nothing 
but abuse of the Prince Regent — not a 
syllable was said of his great and noble 
qualities— qualities which he possessed 
in a very eminent degree. Charity, it 
was said, covered a multitude of sins. 
If that were the case, what did not 
humanity cover? With that heavenly 
attribute the Prince Regent was highly 
gifted. As a proof of this, let them 
look to the criminal calendar t It would 
appear, from that document, that not 


more than one out of every ten criminals 
sentenced to death, was selected for exe- 
cution . — (Cries of Question :) What 
he stated was the fact — out of thirty cri- 
minals who had been sentenced to death, 
not more than three were hanged. Now, 
having said this of the Prince Regent, he 
hoped they would permit him to add, 
that there never was a country on the 
face of the earth more distinguished by 
that bright gem, humanity, than the 
British nation. Could those, then, who 
gloried in that virtue, who knew that it 
was generally cherished, suffer, without 
contradiction, a parcel of designing men 
to call the wealthy part of the commu- 
nity mere despots and tyrants — to abuse 
those who did eveiy thing in their power 
to alleviate the distresses of the lower 
orders of society ? If any persons denied 
that exertions were made for the relief 
of the necessitous, let them look at the 
poor's rates, amounting to ;g8,000,00() 
per year. Would not this convince every 
honest man that the interest of the poor of 
this country lived in the hearts of the rich ? 
His learned friend had very justly noticed 
the time when this gross outrage was com- 
mitted, which formed a peculiar feature 
in the case. He was happy to hear it 
said, that no pistol had been fired on the 
occasion— because, instead of being a trai- 
torous attempt, it could only be consi- 
dered as an outrage arising from in ita- 
tion of mind, occasioned by distress and 
misery. But let the court mark the 
time when it was committed. The mo- 
ment fmmediately after the Prince Re- 
gent had delivered to the two house* of 
parliament, one of the most noble 
speeches ever addressed to them, was 
selected for this base purpose. It 
was a speech congiatulating parliament 
on the abolition of Christian slavery. For 
centuries, to the disgrace of civilized 
Europe, that system had been suffered to 
exist ; and he wondered, when nations 
had become so enlightened, that a con- 
federacy had not long ago been formed 
against it. But instead of being over- 
thrown by a general confederacy, it was 
the Prince Regent and his council that 
had, under Providence, been the mean* 
of putting down tlrat execrable tyranny. 
When the Prince Regent was returning 
from congratulating his people, through 
their representatives, on the success of the 
British arms, exerted in the noble cause 
of humanity, that moment, the most im- 
proper that could be imagined, was se- 
lected to insult and reproach him. At that 
moment, when he also called on parlia- 
ment to take into consideration the state 
of the country, and to do whatever could 
be done to alleviate the distresses of the 
people — was that a time to hoot and hiss 
one of the most noble-minded men (with 
ail his faults— and who was faultless 
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iu the country ? The attack was marked 
hy a degree of malevolence which oue 
could scarcely expect to find amongst afree 
and enlightened people. But a systema- 
tic plan of abuse appeared to be adopted 
with res])ect to the Prince Regent. He 
was borne down by the force of prejudice. 
If they did not live in this country — if 
they were not inhabitants of England — 
wouldnot addresses, on all sides, have been 
poured in after the glorious battle of 
Waterloo ? — [Cries of Question !) Why 
had not addresses been presented on that 
occasion ? Because those who should have 
proposed them, said, “ If we praise the 
brave soldiers and their gallant com- 
mander, we must also praise the Prince 
Regent, who decided on carrying on the 
war with energy and effect .*’— of 
Question !J He could not account for 
the impatience of gentlemen, because he 
conceived the observation he made was 
a very fair one. Not an address was 
moved on the occasion of that great battle, 
which all men agreed in dcsciibing to 
have been the most illustrious ever fought. 
{Question ! Question 1) He did not mean 
to trespass much longer on the time of 
the court, but lie wished to observe, that, 
ill his opinion, the address ought to speak 
of the great humanity of the Prince. Such 
a passage would have this good effect— it 
wouW sliew that the Prince felt more for 
the suffbrings of the lower orders of so- 
ciety than they imagined j and a know- 
ledge of this fact would be attended with 
the best consequences. He was surprised, 
therefore, that none of tlie addresses he 
had seen touched upon this point, as he 
was sure the brightest feature in the 
Prince Regent’s reign was his pardoning 
so many criminals condemned to death, 
and coinmutinu: their sentence to trans- 
portation. On this occasion, he hoped, 
there would be but one heart and one 
voice — that the proprietors would appear, 
like Briareus, with a hundred bands and 
hut one body. — (Laughter,) Every man 
would feel on this occasion, as true and 
honest Englishmen must feel, that when 
an attempt was made ^inst their Prince, 
it was an insult to every individual who 
Joved the constitution, and prized the 
blessings he enjoyed under it. 

Mr. Hume was desirous of offering one 
or two observ ations on the subject now 
before the court. When he stated that 
he should vote for the address, he be^ed 
it to be understood, that he would not 
do so on the ground laid down by his lion, 
friend who had last spoken, but on that 
which had been advanced by the learned 
mover of the proposition. His learned 
friend had described the Prince Regent 
not as an individual, but as one of the 
component parts of the constitution, in- 
terrupted whilst perfonning one of the 
high^ frmctioQS of h^gireat It 


was in that point of view that he looked 
at the question ; and considering that au 
attack on the Prince Regent was, in effect, 
an attack on the constitution, he offered 
his most cordial support to the addre884 
But when he did this, he must express 
his decided opinion, that this attempt, 
whatever it might have been in danger, 
was not coupled with any plot or con- 
spiracy, but arose from the accidental 
irritation of the moment. He thought it 
was a libel on the country to suppose that 
the attack was premeditated, or was 
connected with any preconcerted plan 
to interrupt the Prince Regent as he 
was returning from the discharge of 
of his high functions. This being his 
opinion, he thought it proper to state 
it, and he hoped the court at large would 
agree with him iu its propriety. He could 
not help expressing Ins regret on this oc- 
casion, that any want of confidence should 
appear to exist between the two parties 
of whom the court was couiposetl. llie 
directors, in not ventuiing to call this 
court together, that iltey might have 
gone up witli the address, as one body, 
had manifested a want of confidence 
in their constituents . — (Cries of No ! 
No 1) If it were thought that their going 
up as one com])auy would have added 
any weight to the proposition, they ought 
to have been convened for that purpose. 
In stating this he was aware that prece- 
dents might be adduced in support of the 
mode that had been adopted. But he 
considered that precedent, or any prece- 
dent of such a nature, as extremely bad, 
and therefore one that ought not to be 
followed. If tlie act committed against 
the person and dignity of the Prince Re- 
gent, called for a complimentary or con- 
gratulatory address to his Royal Highness, 
it would have been more respectful, both 
to the proprietors and the Prince ^gent, 
for the general body to have gone up to- 
other, instead of having the directors 
presenting a separate address, as if they 
feared to call ou the proprietors to express 
their opinion, lest their sentiments should 
be found adverse to the proceeding.— 
(Cries of No ! No !) It might not be so, 
and he hoped it was not — but he wished 
the directors to place such confidence in 
the court of proprietoi*s, as, on all occa- 
sions of importance and moment, to trust 
to them for su]iport and assistance. In a 
case like the present, no doubt could be 
entertained of their hearty concurrence. 
With these observations, he should sup- 
port the address, and he hoped not a dis- 
sentient voice would be heard on this oc- 
casion. 

The Chairtnan^^*^ I beg leave to say a 
few words in answer to what has follea 
from the hon. proprietor on the subject of 
the course adopted by the -court of diree* 
t<»8 in voting m adibcM to the Prinee 
3 £ 2 
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Begem. I have in my hand a statement 
of what took place on an occasion similar 
to the present, when an attack was made 
on llie person of the Sovereign. There 
had been two addresses trom the court of 
directors, aiid thiee from the court of 
proprietors. "J'he last address was in 
consequence of the attempt made on the 
life of His Majesty, in May 1800. In the 
fuo^th of June tollowiug the court of di- 
rectors went up with an address. That 
being the last precedent on record, the 
directors acted in conformity with it. We 
were anxious that the address should be 
presented as early as pos'ible, leaving it 
to the court of proprietors to act atter- 
wards as they miglit think proper. The 
last precedent was strictly pursued; and 
the court of directors felt that the pro- 
prietors would follow up their addiess as 
had before been done. Here I must dis- 
avow, most decidedly and unequivocally, 
the existence of any feeling in tlie court of 
directors of the nature alluded to by the 
hon. proprietor. — {Hear ! Hear !) We 
never harboured an idea, that any differ- 
euce of opinion prevailed amongst the 
proprietors on this subject. — {Hear ' 
Hear!) We were, on the conrraiy, 
quite confident, that their sentirnems 
were pi’ccisely the same with our own.— 
i^Hear ! Hear !) The proceeding of the 
court of directors, as I have already ob- 
served, was founded on precedent ; and 
the address was voted immediately, in 
order to shew to the great fxirsonage 
against whom t!ie outrage had been com- 
mitted the higlie.st possible respect. 
"With regard to the motion now before tlic 
court, it is needless for me take up the 
time of the proprietors by making obser- 
vations on it. The address presented 
yesterday, which manifested the senti- 
ments of the gentlemen on tliis side the 
l)ar, was carried unanimously-^and tliat 
now before the court, thougii dilferent in 
words, is, in fact, precisely the same in 
spirit. It is, therefore, hardly necessary 
for me to say, that I concur in it most 
heartily.” 

Mr. Lowndes.—** I think the address 
ought to be signed by the proprietors now 
in court, and ought also to be left for the 
signatures of those not now present.” 

I’he Chairman. — “ I take the liberty 
of suggesting, if the proposition be not 
made by some gentlemm on the other 
side of the bar, that, in wder to give 
more solemnity to this proceeding, the 
Company’s seal be affixed to the address. 
This will fully meet the intention of the 
lion, proprietor (Mr. Lowndes), because 
the addiess, when tlie Company's seal is 
impressed on it, will become a corporate 
act.” 

Mr. Lowndes was anxious that the ad- 
dress should be left open for signatures, 
fiince thq^ were a great many gefltlcweq 


who did not know that the court had met 
this day. With respect to the addresM 
presented by the directors, he conceived 
that ail address moie insulting to the 
Prince Regent never had been laid before 
his Ro\al Highness. — (Cries of Order!) 
It was an address agreed upon by the 
vnnts without consulting tlie masters.— 
(i>rder ! Order !) We, the proprietors, 
are the masters, I maintain. Don’t we 
elect the directors.^ And if we do, are 
they not our servants ? (Order ! Ord^r !) 

1 say, it is improper for a servant to 
place himself above bis master. You, 
geiuieinen, who call out “ order,” may 
do as you please— but I will not give up 
my post here. 1 am a master. — (Laugh- 
ter.) I agiee with iny woithy trieiul, 
that nothing like dirteieiicc ot opinion 
should piexail on this occasion. Jiiit tor 
the directors to tell us, that wc should 
haw no share in their €X})re''>ion of loj - 
alty, wa*. insulting our feelings as lojal 
men What will be thought of us, if it 
appears in the public papers, that an ad- 
dre.'S was presented by the directors, 
without their having consulted the pro- 
prietors, their lords and masters?”— 
(Lauifhler.) 

The Chairman rose to order.— “ I am 
ready,” said he, “ to own the supeiioriiy 
of tlie hon. proprietor, Rut, being 
placed as a servant licre, doubtless, the 
lion, proprietor will see that I do iiiy duty 
—ami, if I am deficient, he, of course, 
will censure me. .Now, my first duty is 
to pre.serve order in this {Hear ! 

/ic</r .')— and, I hope the hon. pioprietor 
will assist me in maintaining it. (Hear I 
hear !) For tliat purpose, 1 rcijiicat lie 
will not .'«peak again on this occasion, im- 
Jess it be to ask a question.” y^JItar ! 
hear !) 

Mr. Loumdes. — “ I wish, Sir, that all 
preceding chairmen were as impartial as 
youaie. Your conduct is very dilferent 
fiom that of some gentlemen 1 have seen 
fill the chair. I recollect two in particu- 
lar, who followed the principle of par- 
tiality in a most extraordinary degree, 
and who were, indeed, the most partial 
chairmen I ever ?«aw.” (Order ! Order !) 

Mr. !i, Jackson wished that the day- 
should pass witliout the manifestation of 
au) thing like angry feeling. (Hear ! 
hear!) When the address had been 
agreed to, it would become a matter of 
future consideration, whether the Com- 
pany’s comuiou seal should be affixed to 
it, or what other mode should be adopted 
to add to its solemnity. Afterwards they 
would have to deciile on the manner in 
which it should be presented. 

The address was then read by the Clerk, 
and agreed to una voce. 

Mr, R. Jackson then moved, “ That 
the seal of the Corporation be affixed to 
tfijid address,” A question (be observed) 
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if it were made oue, would arise after- 
wards, with respect to whom the addre^s 
slioiihl be piesfuted by. Though he was 
himself quite indifferent as to that point, 
he never could abandon what appeared to 
him to be tlie right of the proprietors. 
The hon. Chairman was peifectly coiiect 
in stating, that three addresses had been 
voted by the proprietors, and two by the 
directois — and that tlie latter preceded 
the former. He recollected the grounds 
on which the addresses had piocceded 
from the proprietors. He had himself 
moved oue of them, in a speciid court, 
and for this special reason, that the pro- 
prietors did feel (whether they weie right 
or wrong he would not stop to inquire) 
that the directors were tin owing a 
slur on their .sentiments, that ilnw 
were impeaching their loyalty when 
they went up to the throne wutli an ad- 
dress, having neglected to give the proprie- 
tors an oppoiUiuiiy of expressing ilieii 
aeal, loyalty, and attacbiaeut to the king 
and constitution. It wms theieforc by 
way of protest against this conduct, more 
than any thing else, that acouitof pio- 
piiotors w as culled— iu ordei that they, 
of their own proper motion, and in the 
e.xeicise of their own undoubted right, 
might, without choosing the form of 
\Yords adopted by the court of director'^, 
express their sentiments, they Inring, in 
fact, the Bast India Company. The veiy 
act of putting the seal of the Company to 
the address, which was now alKuit to be 
performed, shewed distinctly wliat they 
were. Now', witli resiiect to tlie mode 
of presenting the address, when the ques- 
tion W'as formerly agitated, it W'as said, 
that the addresses agioed to by the propiie- 
tor.s w'eie exclusively presented by thccouit 
of directois. He thought it was an inde- 
cent thing then, and he retained the same 
opinion now ; — he thought it was a tacit 
tnolatiou of their privileges then — and he 
had not abandoned that sentiment since. 
As the question respected himself, the 
mode of presenting the address was quite 
immaterial. Many years had elapsed 
since he was presented to his sovereign 5 
and, since that time he had but seldom 
breathed the atmosphere of tlie court, he 
liked that of his cottage better, Hut, lie 
never would, when the proprietors’ inte- 
rests and honour w'ere at stake, look 
silently on. He would, on such occasions. 
With all the humility that became him, 
take leave and license to express what lie 
thought. On one occasion it was propos- 
ed that H committee of proprietors should 
present the address of the court. In the 
county of Surry, to which he belonged, 
the county members were requested to 
present the address ; and this was gene- 
rally followed by an invitation to such 
^Tntlemea as pleased to attend, to accom- 
jiany their reprqpeaUUves, la the game 


manner, au invitation might be given to 
such pioprietors as chose to accompany 
the Chairman and Deputy-chairman in pre- 
senting the address, and thus the question 
of privilege would be waived. 

The Chnir/tian — The lirst question 
W'ill be, whethei the Company’s seal shall 
be affixed to the address, that being mov- 
eil and secouded, I sh.ill put it to the 
vote.’* 

Mr. Ilume thought it was unnecessary, 
as it was already tlie act of the court. 

Air. R. Jackson obseived, that the gene- 
ral (ourt having resolved the act, it re- 
maliiLd for the directors to make it valid, 
by affixing the Compan>’s seal to it. 

I’lie Cluiirman — “ Then it is under- 
.«irood that the seal shall be affixed to the 
addiess.*’ 

Mr. Lowndes — “ Who is to go up with 
it ?’* 

The Chairman — “ That is what I want 
to observe upon. As a great many other 
addrc'Scs will probably be presented on 
the same day, it w'uuld, I think, from 
wliat 1 saw yesterday, be a convenient 
thing, that the number of proprietors 
who went up, should not be very extend- 
ed. Slix or eight, in my opinion, would 
be sufficient.” 

Mr. “ On the subject of carrying 

up the address, I ihiqk no individual so 
proper as yourself. 1 feel the force of 
your observations, with respect to the 
number of propriety s that should attend, 
but I ceriaiuly w’ould feel it invidiious to 
name, 01 to be named, on such an occa- 
sion. Why should we depart from the 
cimi'sc adopted )>y other public bodies? 
Wchave heaid of seventy, of a hundred, 
of even a greater number of persons hav- 
ing attended with an address. Therefore, 
I think, Sir, that you should be requested 
to present the address, accompanied by 
as many proprietors as please to attend, 
— the lime of presenting it being notified 
by you.” 

Mr. Lowndes — “ I agree with my hon. 
fiieiid in the truth of his observations. 
Whenthe Universuy of O.xfoidor Cam- 
bridge vote au address, it is not uncom- 
mon for two or three hundred persons to 
go up w ith it. We are all well-educated 
men, and therefore, if we go up in a body, 
it will appear more respectful.” (Laugh- 
ter). 

Mr. S. Divnn said, the object of the hon, 
Cliairinau’s observaliou could not but be 
well understood. At the preseut moment, 
but one sentiment filled the minds of all 
well-disposed persons iii this country j 
ami for seveial weeks to come, hi^ hoped 
and believed, that great numbers of per- 
sons would attend the levees for the same 
purpose as the hon. Chaiiman would be 
called on to do. Therefore, to throw out 
an idea that he should go up with as 
many proprietor^ as pleased to attend. 
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would be very inconvenient. It was, in 
fact, throwing out a tub to the whale, and 
ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ Let us have no secret 
committees.’* 

Mr. S. Dl.von^*^ No man who knows 
me can say, that, during a long life, I ever 
recommended, or concurred in forming 
secret committees. My conduct is open 
to the world, and, however humble I 
may be, I hope I may offer an opinion of 
my own, without offence to any person. 
I think six or eight proprietors will be 
enough. I say six or eight, because I 
should be sorry if we were at sixes or 
sevens.''* 

Mr. Lowndes — “ It will be more re- 
spectful to the Prince Regent to go up as a 
body corporate. I veiily believe not 
above fifty or a liundred would accompany 
the Chairman.” 

Mr. Jackson^^^^ We should desire, that 
the petition be presented by the Chair- 
man, Deputy-chairman, court of directors, 
and such proprietors as may be pleased to 
attend. I believe, Sir, you will be quite 
safe from beingover-numbered.” 

The Chairman — ‘‘ It strikes me, that 
the mover and seconder should be named, 
as part of tbe deputathui— and if some 
few others could be selected, it would be 
better, — for this reason, bccau.se it will 
be impossible for us to give notice to the 
proprierors, except by a j>ubnc advertise- 
ment, which would not be a very expe- 
dient mode.” 

Mr. S. Dixon — Tfie mover and se- 
conder, and four others.” 

Mr. Pattison — ‘‘ I think the Chairman, 
Deputy-chairman, mover and seconder, 
ought to attend together with such propjie- 
tors as may please to accoinp.iny tlieni — I 
should prefer doing thi> to naming a cer- 
tain number of individuai>, which would 
appear invidious.” 

'Vhe Hon. IF.F. Elphinstone — “ If the 
hon. director who spoke last would have 
the goodness to shew us how a larger 
number of proprietors can be accommo- 
dated, I should be obliged to bim. When 
we talk of fifty or a hundred going up with 
thfc address, I should be glad to know 
where tliey are to stand } The room was 
so full yesterday, that individuals could 
scarcely move. It is clear, therefore, that 
we must hare a selection.” 

Mr. Lowndes-^^* I should like the ho- 
nour of going lip with the address. Hav- 
ing been the person who first mentioned 
it, I flunk I have a light to go up.'* 

The Hoh, ty. T Elp)unston€.~~‘^^ I 
hope the hon. proprietor will not go up. 

I suppose, if he does, he will treat the 
Prince Regent with a speech or two.” 

Mr. Lowndes — If I should go up, I 

can assure tlie bon, director, I do not want 


any of the loaves and fishes. I shall make 
my appearance as a thoroughly indepen- 
dent man.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, there was no 
danger of the bon. director’s being over- 
burthened or incommoded by the number 
of proprietors who were likely to attend 
on this occa.sion. The Sovereign did not 
receive any address upon the throne ex- 
cept from the City of London, the two 
Unircrsitie.s, the convocation of the cler- 
gy, and another public body or two. 
Whole counties, however, frequently ad- 
dressed him ; and, as in the case of the 
county of Surry, the county representa- 
tives, attended by some freeholders of 
note and figure, presenteil tlie address. 
He imagined very few of the projirlctors 
would be aaxion.s to attend, for he be- 
lieved the formal habits of the court were 
not congenial with those to which they 
were accustomed ; and he did not think 
that many more than half a dozen of the 
proprietors would come forward, if the 
proposition for a general attendance were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Lowndes . — A gi'cat many of the 
persons who attend the levee on such oc- 
casions, are only looking for places under 
government. One wants to be a bishop, 
— another wants to be a dean — and others 
want situations of different descriptions ; 
but we arc not seeking for any thing— wc 
are only executing a public duty, aud I 
think we ought to go up in a body.” 

Mr. H. Jackson moved, that the Chair 
man, aud Deputy-chairman, the court of 
directois, together witli the motor ami 
seconder of the addre.s.s, and such proprie- 
tors as cluise to attend, present the same. 

Mr. Lowndes seconded the motion — 
which wa.s carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lowndes^^* 1 beg Sir, it may be 
recorded, that, for once, we have all been 
unanimous— and on an occasion of very 
great importance. Adjourned. 

Errata. 

In page 368, of Mr. Grant’s speech, 
second column, line 41, read unmeasuied 
instead of unmannered. 

In page 373, first column, line 34, af- 
ter Company’s civil servants, add, func- 
tnms which have become more important 
as the territories of the Company have 
been extended. 

Same page, same column, line 55, after 
great scale, add, it occasionally leads to 
intercourse with natives of the higher 
ranks, and, &e. 

Ill line 62 of the same column, for lives 
read lines. 

In our Journal for February, Eaat- 
Tndia Debate, p. 155, second column, 
line 35 of Mr. Jackson’s speech, when 
speaking of Marquis Wellesley /py f&c, 
^ J read \Hear / hear /j— • 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


Hindu College at Calcutta, 

The committee and subscribers to the 
Vidyalaya, or Hindu college, met on 2blh 
of i\ugust, and unanimously adopted a 
set of rules wiiich had been prepared for 
the regulation of this society, Tlie primary 
object of this institution is the tuition of 
the sons of respectable Hindus in the 
English and Hindu languages, and in the 
literature and science of Europe and Asia ; 
the admission of pupils to be left to the 
discretion of the managers. The go- 
vernment of the college is to be vested in 
a committee of managers, consisting of 
heritable governors, governors for life, 
and annual directors, or their respective 
deputies. 

A gentleman of lioinbay has com- 
pleted a plan for telegraphic coinnumica- 
tion between that Presidency and Fort 
William : he proposes, wind and weather 
permitting, to convey a sentence in six 
minutes and a half through the northern 
sircars and across the centre of the penin- 
sula, in lat. IG, or 17 N. Tiie greater part 
of the route is Iiiglily favorable for the 
transmission of signals, but in the pro- 
vince of Bengal the expense and ditheiilty 
will be much greater than tlirough other 
tracts. He has computed that 70 or 80 
stations will suffice for the chain; and the 
whole expense is for such an undertaking 
very moderate ; the machinery is simple, 
being an enormous black triangle, moved 
on a pivot, and the secret is wholly in the 
cypher to be used. Major Young is now 
superintending some expeiiments made to 
prove the value of the invention. 

The latest intelligence from Amboyna, 
mentions a most destructive hurricane 
which visited that island in April last. ITp- 
wards of a thousand nutmeg trees, and 
twenty thousand clove trees, have been de- 
stroy^; all the ships in the harbour were 
driven from their anchors, Many of the 
small craft were sunk, but we understand 
that no large vessels sustained any mate- 
rial damage. 

Captain Lockett, the secretary to the 
college of Fort William, being in Europe, 
has already by permission of the court of 
directors, procured upwards of two thou- 
sand volumes, comprising the best contU 
ncntal productions, for the college li- 
brary. 


State of the thermometer at Calcutta, 
during September 1816, in tlie shade. 

1st 88 - - at 9 a. in. - - 88"5 m. 

l.'ith 85 - - do. - - BO do. 

30th 81 - - do. - - 84 do. 

Ill the western parts of Bengal very 
great droughts have prevailed for some 
time past ; the rivers have become so dry 
as to deny a pa'^sage to the sugar boats ; 
and an alarming scarcity in the rice crop 
is anticipated. 

We understand, that a gentleman lately 
arrived from Java, has brought with him 
several very fine specimens of ancient 
Hindu sculpture, 'fhey will no doubt 
afford consideiable gratification tothe ad- 
mirers of the ait, and the students of the 
antinuities and injthoiuL'y of the East. 
They turnish an indubitable proof of the 
amazing extent to which Hinduism was 
(litfusod over tbc Eastern Islaixls, as well 
as of the high degree of scientific skill 
and general civilization to which the iob»> 
bitants (at least those of Java) had at- 
tained. The collection consists of figures 
of Siva Ganesa, Durga, Buddha, &c. ob- 
tained from various parts of the island, 
but chiefly from Brambana and its vicinity. 
The mins of thia latter place, and those 
of the temjile of Boio Buddha, situated in 
the Centre of the Cadu di^trict, about 
thirty miles distant from the former, we 
arc led to believe contain some of the 
most remarkable Hindu antiquities extant. 
The merit of tlie discovery of these and 
other temples is to be attributed, almost 
exclusively, to the persevering industry 
manifested in British researches, whilst 
that lovely and interesting i.>laud w as in 
our possession. — 

The materials for constructing the iron 
bridgewross the Giirnti, with the excep- 
tion of some which wxre lost by an acci- 
dent, have safely arrived at Lucknow. 

A most successful trial of foiigreve’s 
rockets has l>eeii made af flic mount near 
Madras, before his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, and other officers of 
rank. The rockets from six To thirty- 
two pounders, reached India in a hi^ 
state of preservation. Tliey were dis- 
charged, soue from the difl’ereut frames, 
othere fium the ground chamber, and 
some on the ground, and at various ele- 
vations as high as fifty-five d^ees. At 
the latter elevation they went 292p yaids, 
their utmost range. 
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Gorernor Macquarie, with that lauila- 
hle anxiety for the goort of the public ser- 
vice which has ever marked his adiiiiiiis- 
■tration, has recently encouraged the pro- 
tection and rew'aided tlie completion of a 
'meritorious undertaking for tite more 
perfect discovery of the coasts of Van 
Diemen's land. Mr. Birch, a merchant of 
Hobait’s Town, fitted out at a considertt- 
ble expense, a vessel for this e.xpress pur- 
pose. She set out on the e.xpedition 
about the end of 1815, and in 39 days 
completed the circumnavigation of that 
interesting and hitherto little known 
island. She discoveied some harbouis 
previously unknown ; particularly one 
which the commander named Port Davey, 
in latitude 43. 28. S. and longitude Ufi. 
E. and another named by him Macquarie 
harbour, situated in latitude 42. 12. S. 
Jongitude 145. 28. E.— Both of these are 
represented as peculiaily well adap-ed for 
the reception and shelter of shipping. 
They have each a river of fresh n atcr, the 
banks abounding in valuable timber. As 
a remuneration for his patriotic exertions, 
Mr. Birch has obtained ttie exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading for a tear to the newly 
discovered shores.— AVtc South t/'ales. 

A chemical fact wiitch appears to have 
remained uiinoticeil for some time, has 
been re-discovered at Geneva : — The 
benzoic acid, anil moie particul.aily the 
alkaline benzoates, arc valuable tests of 
the presence of iron, which is immediate- 
ly precipitated liy their addition to any 
solution containing it, tvliilst manganese 
remains unaffected. 

The colleetion of small medals of sil- 
ver, bronze, and cop[)cr, foimiiig tlic 
chronological history of the monarchs of 
France, is completed. Tlie date of the 
birth, accession, and death of the mo- 
narch whose likeness, and the most iiic- 
moraWe events of wliose reign tlicy re- 
present, are engraved on the reverse of 
each medal. A collection in copper and 
bronze, composed of seventy medals, costs 
fifty-three francs, including the bo.xc.s, 
and in silver 283 francs. 

The quantity of Tee on tlie coast of 
Newfoundland has scarcely ever Irtii 
known to equal that which has appeared 
the present season. 

Tlie population of the Russian empire, 
exclusive of the kingdom of Poland, was, 
rluring the last year, 42,000,000. Tliis 
population will in seventeen years amount 
to 50,000,000, and in seventy-two years, 
to 100,000,000, should each annual in- 
crease be proportionate to that of the last 
list. 


Mr. Maclean an English, ami M. 
an Ualtan physician, having conceived the 
hardy idea of inoculating tbem.sclves with 
the plague, as persons are inoculated for 
the small pox, made the e.vperlment 
among those afflicted with the disease ar 
Constantinople, and have experienced the 
success which a devotedness so generous 
merited- Their example has been fol- 
lowed by a German physician, M. deRo- 
scnfeld, who, in December last, inoculated 
himself with the plague, in a vapour bath, 
in an hospital at Constantinople ; siiwe 
that time he fearlessly braves the pesti- 
lence. He has handled the infected in 
the presence of a physician, and exposed 
himself to the greatest risks, without be- 
ing at all affected. 

At Udina, a poor man was bitten ])) a 
mad dog; vinegar was given to him inad- 
vertently instead of a potion ordered by a 
physician. The man recovered from the 
frightful maladj', A physician of Padua 
being apprised of the circumstance, tried 
the remedy upon a person affteted \\itli 
the hydrophobia, who was in the hospital 
of the town, by making him swallow a 
jmund of vinegar in the morning, another 
at noon, and a simitar dose at night* 
'('he sick man recovereri rapidly and per- 
fectly. We invite our physicians to make 
trial of a remedy winch appears to have 
the power of vancpiishing one of the mc't 
dreadful maladies . — (diormle del Re^no 
(Idle Due SidlteJ 

Great zeal was manifested in France, 
during 18ir>, by the propagators of vacci- 
nation. In seventy-six departments, oi 
which the accounts have been received, 
out of 626, G4l children born in 181^, 
251,116 were vaccinated. 

U> copy from a foreiirn paper, the fol- 
lowing tale of wonder:— A v^ry remark- 
able animal, a tiger ox lias lately 
been exhibited here ; in colour it is 
exactly like a tiger, but for the rest 
like an ox. The animal weighed 3,000 
Ihs, was above six feet high, and twelve 
long, and four feet across the chest, — 
{Frankfort Gazette, January 17M.) 

Congo Expedition. 

His Majesty’s ship Congo, and the 
transport Dorothy, have arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Bahia, under charge of act- 
ing commander Fitzmaurire, late master 
of the Congo. These vessels, as must 
be w’cll known, were sent out to the 
coa.st of Africa, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the direction of the river Congo, 
and whether that river had any connec- 
tion with the Niger. The fwogress of the 
schooner Congo up the river, in the pro- 
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aecutiou of this task, \va^ soon stop;)eri : 
the boUO’n, in all its parts, being fouinl 
composed of lur i rocky substances, whilst 
the currents rati with so much rapidity, 
that no meliDiage could be obtained. 
After landing they pas-«eJ four cataracts. 

Theiouniil of C.vprain Tiickey, which 
was coiitiuned until his death, does not, 
we understand, Hold out the least encou- 
ragement t » prijseeirc the research fur- 
ther. .Jeyond t lat of determining a ceo- 

f raphical problen, there is not a single 
eneht to be derwed. Tne country iloas 
not produce any t ling of advantage to a 
European marchaut ; the inhabitant'^, 
who are repreit^nted as of the lowest 
scale of humuu be.ags, muy be in want, 
and will accept of every thing, but they 
have nothing to offer in exchange, ft is 
very thinly peopled ; and they are cow- 
ardly, cruel, and indolent: the small 
quantity of grain pro hi ‘ed, an I which is 
not more than su ficient for one li ilf their 
consumption, is obtained through the pa- 
tient industry of the women. Tne soil 
is hard and sterile; thirty miles .rom the 
shore, to the extre nity o: the progress 
made, it was obiervod th • ravines only 
were covered with a thick m mid, formed 
by the decoiuposUion of the leave'* and 
other vegetable substances: the rest of 
the ground was rocky and full of stones. 
The conjecture formed was, that tliere is 
a junction of the two rivers ; though even 
such a continuity would not be useful to 
any of the purposes of navigation, from 
the number ot cataracts and rapids which 
occur in the c mrse of the Congo. The 
scientific g.'iitleinea employed in t lis ex- 
pedition, we aie informed, felt no inte- 
rest in exploring this desert region, be- 
yond what it can be imagined w<oild be 
proluced by the oircmu''tance of knowin’g 
that they were treadmg upon ground yti 
uuexpLored by any bluropeau. 

LITEKAKY QUERIES. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

March 7, 1817. 

Sift, — Scbeurhzer, in his introduction 
to Ksempfer’s Japan, gives a list of Japan- 
ese books, and book -s relating to Japan, 
then in Sir Hans Sloane’s library. This 
library was purchased for the Briti'«h 
Museum, but the ctdlectioii of Japanese 
books is not in that institution. Not 
knowing that there is another Japanese 
library in England, I should be peculiarly 
pp’atified by any of your rcadcis who are 
acquainted with its present depository, 
commuiiicatifig that intenigence. 

W. H. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 
Sir, — Dr. Clark, in his travels in Rus- 
mentions having visited a party of 
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Calmucks ; lie observed a singular flag, 
which bore an inscription in characters 
held .sacied. A copy wa-* procured, which 
is now deposited in the lioileian Library 
at Oxford. 

Nfo pvr<nu, says Dr. C. was able to give 
information in what langna^e or ciiaracter 
the inv'.tonous sentence wa-J in'-cvibesl. 

In the note he adds, it i.> now disco. er- 
ed to ne Sanskrit. 

Can auv ot your corre’^poudents, Mr. 
Editor, give me inforiuafiou whether this 
sacred motto of the taitU oi such a nu- 
merous tamdy of the human race bus yet 
been published in En-gland, or any ex-- 
planation produced? In tiie Petersburgli 
Tiansactiorts, you will recollect, is pub- 
lished a collection of such in*criptIoiH 
on the eu'^igti's of the Taitar tribes ; can 
any gentle. nan at the uuiveisiry point out 
the similarity or identity wliich piobably 
exists between them ? Mav it not, instead 
of vSanskrit, be in the Tibetl.in language 
a:id char.acter ? 

NEW LONDON PlhdLlCATlONS. 

L:w);i-seng-url} ; or, an Heir in his Old 
Age; a Chinese Comedv ; being the Se- 
cond Drama ever translated fiom iheori- 
ginal Chinese into anvLanguige. 3y J. 
K. Davis, E^q. -jf Canton : wiili an intro- 
ductory Es'^.iy on the Ciiinese Drama^ 
small 8vo, 7s. 

A Relat-i )n of the Treatment experien- 
ced by Napoleon in the Inland of Sr. He- 
lena, with the nurheutic Copy of a'l Offi- 
cial Memoir fioin Napoleon to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. By M. Saiitini. 

An .\(couni of the .Management of the 
Poor in Hamburgh. In a Letter to sonic 
Friends '»f the iN»or in Great Britain, By 
Baron Von Voght. Price Is. bd. 

The True Test of Religion in tlie Soul ; 
feeing a Sermon preached belore the I’lii- 
versity of Cambridge. B\ the Ilev. C!i. 
Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s C illege, 
Cambiidge. 

Dr Jo’.iu Bumiell D ivis, Se lio** Pbv':’- 
cian of the London Di^pea'aFy, h -'j jnsl 
p'lbli'^hed an intere'^tlug P.iuplilei on the 
principal Causes of M ria iry among Chil- 
dren in this Met:-opoli3, in t^.e course of 
which he ha« taken an able U *viv^v of (he 
principal Cause-* of thi> Moriaioy, and 
suggested some striking Me ui' of ..npi.n- 
ing tlie Health, Morals, and llappmes^ of 
the Rising Generation. 

A Morning’s Walk from London to 
Kew ; containing Moral, Pohtieai, Histo- 
rical, and Piiilosopliical Hoservations on 
the Condition, Maniieis, Literature, Opi- 
nion?, aud Errors of the English People. 
By Sir Richard Phillips. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

Postscript to a Letter to the li ght Hon, 
N. Vansittart, in which some pojm’ar i )b- 
jections to the Repeal pf the ?Sa!l Dunes 
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conMdei-od. By Sir Thos, Beraaid, 
Bart. Bvo. Is. 

Illustrations of Literary History; con- 
sistiug oi' Authentic Memoirs anti Origi- 
nal Letters of Kminent Persons; and in- 
tended as a Sequel to tlie Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Kicrhteenth Century. By 
Jolm Nichols, F.S.A. With tourteen Por- 
traits, 2 volh, Bvo. 21. I Is. boards. 

Private Memoir^. Written originally 
with a Pencil, and preserved by Stealth ; 
by Madame Hoj.ile, now Duche.^s of An- 
^oulcme. Tiaa>lajed from the Fiench, 
with Notes by the Translator. Neatly 
printed in a small V’oliim'', .">8. bd. 

Tlie lloiiml Table, a Collection of As- 
says, on LiteiMtiiie, xMen, and M.inneis. 
By William HdvJnr. In 2 vo!s. 12nh). 

The Second \\)hime of the Hi-itoi y of 
Brazil. By Robert Southey, F>q. Poet 
Laureate, Membei of the R >yal Spanish 
Academy. 4lo. 21. 10s. boaids. 

Liberty, Civil and Relisious. By the 
Rev. Thos. Bowdler, A. -M. Price ba. 

Wat Tyler ; a Dramatic Poem. 

Come, listen to a Tale of Times of Old *. 
Come, for je hnow me — I am he who sun;; 
The Maid of Arc, and I am he who fiamcd 
Of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous son^. 

Southnf ! 

And I was once like this 

Twenty years 

Havew’iought strange alteration. 

Southey ! ! ! 

Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and 
Spa, in Tours during the Suniinors of 
1771 and 1816 ; with a Portrait of Na- 
poleon’s Guide at Waterloo. By the Au- 
thor of Leiteis from Paris in 1802-iL Bvo, 
7s. boards. 

Compositions in Outline from Hesiod’s 
’Dieo^^ony, Works and D.tjs, and the 
Days. Liigraved by J. Blake, from De- 
signs by John Flaxman, R. A. Professor 
of Sculpture to the Royal Academy. 
Printed to correspond with the Outlines 
from Homer, &c. fol. 21. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Tables of Exchange, rniversal Inte- 
rest, (See. showing the V'alue of Foreign 
JMonies conrerted into Sterling, and the 
contrary, at the established Pars, or Ar- 
my Rates, applying to Ireland, the West 
Indies, Canmla, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, 
and other Stations. Tables of F.xchange 
between this Country and Ireland, Fiance, 
Spain, Holland, and Hamburgh, at vari- 
ous Rate.s. I'tiiversal Interest, Simple 
and Compound. By J. G. Pohiman, of 
the Audit Ollice. 

7'Iie Unedited Antiquities of Attica, 
coinpri'Iiig the Architectural Remains of 
Eleusis, Rhamniis, Sunium, and Tliori- 
cus. By the Di’r’tnnti Society. Hand- 
somely pnnffd in iuipeiial Folio, with 
«ir’jfy-foure:i':i-’ving>. Pi ice 10'. lO-*. 

The Hisron nf an Old Pocket B.iJe. as 
l-ehited by itsrli ; c.'iifa.ninir I.i iliK.l Coa- 
rocteis, fukeii iium real Liie, of lairerent 


Persons into whose hands it is flujiposut 
successively to have fallen ; interspericd 
with v.irioas Observations and Rejec- 
tions; iiirendcd to impress upon the 
reader tiic v.t'ue of the Holy Scripture-, 
and the Nature of real Religion. By tin 
Rev. Robert Cox, A.M. Price 3s. board-. 

Joannis Scapul.;e Lexicon Grseco Lati- 
nuni; ex Prob.iris Auctoribus Loeupleta* 
tuin, cum Iiulieibus, et GriBco et Latino, 
auetis et correct!'*. Additum auctanuni 
Diiilectorum, in Tabulas coni))endiOie re- 
dactarum. Accedunt Lexicon Etymolo- 
cieuni, cum 7’henntibus Inve^tigata Dif- 
Heilioi ibii'* et Aiiouiali<. Ft Joanni^ 
Aleursii Glo— ariuni, contractiim bactenu^ 
desideratum. In two huge volulne^, dto. 
piicc 71. 7s. boaid-j. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Speedily will be published, L.illa Ror>h, 
an Oriemal Romance. iJy'riio*!. Moore, 
Esq. At the same time will be publish- 
ed, Illustrations to the Poem, from 
Paintings by R. Westail, R.A. which 
be delirered in tlie Order they are sub- 
scribed for. 

Journal of tlie late Captain Tuckey, on 
a Voyage of Discovery in the Interior oi 
Afiiru, to e.xplore the Soiiire of the Zaire, 
or Congo; witli a Survey ot thtt River 
beyond the Cataracts. In 4to. uniformly 
with Paik and .\d. 1 m 3 ’ Travels, Pub- 
lished by aiUhoriry. 

An Autlientic Nariarive of the of 
the American Brig Commerce, wieckcd 
on the Western Coast of Africa, in thr 
month of August, 1815 ; with an Account 
of the Sufferings and Captivity of her sur- 
viving Officers and Crew, on the Great 
African Desert. By James Riley, late 
Mevster and Supercargo. To wlih-ii ad- 
ded, some Particulars of the Cities of 
'J'onibuctoo and Wassanah, the latter si- 
tuate on the banks of the Niger, fifty days 
Journey to the south-east of the former. 
By an ^\iab ’PraveUer, who had visited 
both of tlicse cities, and gave the details 
of his Adventures aud Observations to the 
Author, in the presence of William Will- 
shire, Esq. by wl’iOse generosity the Au- 
thor was relieved from Slavery. Printed 
in 4to. uniformly with Park, Adams, and 
Turkey's Travels. 

Journey through Asia .Aliuor, Aimenia, 
and Kooidistan, in the years 1813 and 
IttM. With Remark on the Mairhes of 
Alexander, and tfie Retreat of the 'I'ea 
Thousand. By John Macdonald Kin- 
neir, 4to. 

The Pamphleteer, No. 18, which con- 
tains the following Pamphlets. 

Ht. .\ Vindication of the Political con- 
duct ot Gtmeral Savary, Duke of Rovigo : 
in H latter from liiiiuelf to the Editor. 
7'/o? important document, from the re^ 
spcctahility of the [Publication in which 
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if fippearSf ire venture to promunce ge- 

2d. The Source of the Evil, addrcc'^ed 
fo the Cuited Parlimiieut aud People of 
GrOxit Biiiaih, on the Lta^nie formed he- 
l^^feen the Irisii Lay Separatists and tlie 
Iri.'h Rumaa (. athulic BK'mtps, on the 
meJi'iire ot Ltnancipation. 13v Anulo Hi- 
berun=. — Pnmpfilef is uTigtnal, a nt 
is iMLiU to Ue v'ritten hj the Bishop r,f 
Meath, 

3. Rt form wltlu^ut Innovation ; or Cur- 
sory Thoiu^ntN ou tiie <inly jiiacticable Re- 
form of I'.'j liaiiiv’ut, cou'-i'.ieiit with the 
exi'itiiig Lauh aud ific Spirit of the Con- 
stitution. By J. S} unuoU', Esq. 

4. Tile National Oebt in it'? true Co- 
lours, \\ith Plans for h.Minction by ho- 
nc^t Means. By W. Fiend, Lsq. !Vl. A. 

.5. A Letter to the Right ilon. Viscount 
Sidmouth, shewing tiie extreme Injustice 
to indiviuiuil?, and It.jaiy to t ie Public, 
in the present system of I’lndic House Li- 
censing, and proposing a Constitution. d 
Uemedy tor it> ii, mcous Lv’.ls. By J.T. 
Barker Beautu.rai, 1 - q. F.A.S. 

d. Ou fh" .Stateof ihoCoimtry, in Dec. 

By Sir John SiueUur, Bart. 

r. Statements u'speetiiiu the I a't-lrnlia 
College, witii all \ppe:il t<» F cr'. in ir- 
futatioii ui t ie C.ia. l<i”ily hioauht 
aeaiiist it in tlir Couit oi {M-n;n,elois. 
By the Rev. T. H. .M.dthu ': — '/his is « 
}iea' e^Jition, u'ithcnHS}<l*'r<p>l-> 
and additii'hSi and must prove most in- 
tiresting to our Msiafic r'uiders, 

B. LSubstance ot a Speech addressed to 
the House of C'omui'uis, on the 2'^iii 
April, lBU,hy rascoeGrenfell, Esq-M.P. 
nu tlie subject of <'pplying the Sinking 
Fund towards any Loans laiscd for the 
Public Sendee. 

1). FI. Ill of a Reform for the Election of 
the Hou>e ot C^millloll^, ad.opicd by the 
Society of the Fiieiids of the People m 
I'ho. With a New lutroduction and 
other Documents, iiy Sir Puiiij> Fiaiicis, 
K.B. 

10. Practical Oh-jcrvatlons on the Ma- 
nagement of the Poor, and the lau\s rela- 
ting to them. By the Rev. 1 huuias Jee. 
Original, 


11. On National Prejudices, their good 
ami iiad By John Burrows, E-^q. 

Chiist Church, Dxfoid. — Original. 

Outhiies of Geology. Being the Sub- 
stance' of a Coii;‘'e ot Lectuiea deliveied 
in the Royal In'titiition ot tircat Britain, 
by W.T. Biande, Sec. H.S, F.U.S.E. Piof. 
Chem. R.l. t\o. 

The Fouj 111 and concluding Volume of 
C'lpt. iiiiineVs tlist.nyof Voyages and 
Diacomic'! m the South Seaa. With a 
copious Index. 4to. 

The Plays and Pojin? of James Sltivley, 
now lii't rolie.'ted and chionologicallv ai- 
langcd, and the dVxl cauinhy coUated 
and resiiuvd. With OLCa'iund Note*:, 
and a Bioifraphica! ami Critic il Es^uy. 
By Willjam Gilfoid, Esq. uandaomely 
printed by Buliner, in 6 vo^. Bvo, uni- 
formly witii Ma^iingcr and Ben Jousou. 

.Mrs. and Mi'? r.tvlor, authors of seve- 
ral esteemed wori.i, »viil jointly produce 
in tlio co.ir'C ot tins mouth, Boaiding 
School c'one-'pondeu/e, or a Series of 
l.eiteis hetv.cvu a alotuer and her Daugh- 
ter at School. 

A Dcwnij/tive Cataloiiiie of Recent 
Shells, iiriaiued acco/don; to the Lin- 
iioaii Method, w ito p.iiucular Attentlou to 
the S>!.wn>ny. B\ Lewis M'eslou DiU- 
wyn. F.it s. F.L S. in 2 m>Is. fevo. 

Oweni.ina; a Selection fiom the 
\Voik.«of Dr. Owen. i^vAithui Voung, 
Esq. Editor of Baxienaiui. 

Letters on some of the Events of the^ 
Rc'olutionury M'ar. 

Lady Morgan, has been for some time 
a resident in France, for the purpose of 
wiiiing a work, which is to have for its 
subject /■/<'’ Presnit State of French 5'e- 
chiii, in its most general point of view . 

Dr. Montucci is prepaiing for publica- 
tion the lhau of a Chinese Dietionavs tor 
bi'umuors, and a Ret lew of the Rev. iMr. 
Moni?on’.s Ch.nese Dictionary. It will 
juofuUdy contain, as an appendix, the 
Chinese text of the San tse King, with aji 
Fueli''li trau'Iation. Tiie whole to form 
an elegantly printed 4to. volume of about 
200 pag‘‘3. 
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East-1ndi\ Hofsr .. — Resolution of the 
Court of Din-ctors retpev/otg teare «/* 
ohsenee to <)fin>rs. Il^ei/nesdag, •ith 
December Ihlti. — Re^oived, That it be 
required of all orticeis, wlicuever they 
sliall find it uecessav', , on account of sick- 
ness, to solicit a farther leave of absence, 
to transmit with their letter of applica- 
tion a certificate, .signed by at ica.^t two 
geiuieincn eminent in the medical profes- 


sion, de'^ciihing the nature of the appli- 
cant's comp’.aint, and staiiug it to be their 
opinion, that the elrcumsiunces of the 
ea«e render a compliance with his request 
absolutely necesi^ury ; also that, previously 
to an extension ot turlough being granted, 
such ftu'ther pioof of the statement made 
by the paity, in support of his appUoation, 

.'hall be adduced by personal examioation, 

or by such other evidence as shall be deeiti- 

3 F 2 
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cd fully satisfactory to the Committee of 
Correspoudcnce. — ThatallOfScersabioad, 
in any part of Europe, applying for per- 
mission to remain a further time absent 
from their duty, on account of sickness, 
l»e required to furnioli a o rtidcate, sij?ne<l 
by at lea^t two eminent piiysici ms ; also 
the attestation of a m igi'trate, in support 
of the fact thaf tlie pei^ons who have 
signed the cerfid -ate are physicians. 

Colonel Alexander Bannerman ictired 
on the 12th March from the direction of 
the Hon. Company’s affair>, after liaving 
for nine years discharged the arduous 
duties of that station. He withdiaws 
with tlie view of shortly proceeding to 
Prince of Wales’s Island, to take upon 
Tiiniself the government of that presidency. 

A ballot was in consequence held at the 
India House on the ■26th, for the election 
ofa new director. Two gentlemen stood as 
candidates. At the closing ot the glasses 
the numbers appeared for 


Mr. Raikes 99^ 

Mr. Camnbdl ....... 620 


Majority for Mr. Raikes 376, who was 
accor^ngly declared elected to the vacant 
seat. 

Mr. Carstnirs, Capt. Prescott, Capt. 
liOch, and Mr. .^toney, retired fiom the 
contest, as did also .Mr. J. G. Ravenshaw, 
but who declared his determination of 
Diaking a st-mnl at tlie next vacancy, 

-6. — .A Court of Uireciors was held at 
the India Hou.se, wlien J. A. B<mnerinan, 
JEsq. tofdv the usual oaths on being ap- 
pointed Governor of Prince of Wales* 
island, who will sail about tlie 1st June. 

Feh. 27.— Yesterday a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East India House, 
■when the following commanders took their 
iinal leave of the Court, previous to de- 
parting for their le-pective <lesciiia(ioiis, 
ylz. Captrdn .1. Birr'j, Vfaterloo, and Cap- 
tain \y. A'Jani'Oii, WiiicheNeu — lor Pi luce 
of Wales I.<land, and China. Capt. James 
Cudovicii Grant was appointed to succeed 
eventually to the office of Master Attend- 
ant at Fort St. George. 

Afarc/i 26. — The following commanders 
took leave previous to dejiarmre for 
their respective destinations :—Captam 
C. Graham, /niliam Pitt ; Captain N. 
Turner, Dorsetshirf ; Captain J. Blaa- 
ihard, Carnatic ; Captain C. S. Timiuin^, 
Ropnl Ot'ors:^. 

The following have also taken leave : 
—Captain J. Dale, Streatliaiu ; Captain 
T. M ’Taggart, Rose; and Captain C. B. 
Gribble, PriiiiL^s Charlotte of Wale.s— 
for Madras ,md iJeugal. 

Captain W. M itcliell was sworn info the 
conimaml of t le ^hip Xorthutuherlaud, 
consigned to .Madeira, Bengal and Ben- 
coolen. 

28.— Tlie Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, in consequence of 
the limited demand of tlie navy, and with 


a view to promote the views of so laud- 
able and national an institution as the 
Marine Society, have IateIyre>olved unani- 
mously — 

“ T»iat six marine boyi be employed on 
board each of the Coinpiny’s own ships, 
to be apprenticed for two voyages. 

“ Tiiai the boys be allowed wages, at 
the rate ot 20s. per mmrii, and the com- 
iiiaiiderN and otftcers required to pay par- 
ticular attention to the care and inauage- 
nii-Qtof the youths, who are on lu) account 
whatever to he employed as servants. 

That they be attiiched to the petty 
officers* messes, not exceeding two in 
each mess, and placeil under the care and 
superintendence of sucli petty officer, or 
other steady person, witli an especial in- 
junction to instruct them in all practical 
duties — And 

** That all such expen'?e‘» shall be in- 
curred on their account lie not coti^klcred 
as acharge upon theships, but considered 
as a coutributioQ from tue Company in 
aid of the Marine Society. 

“ The Court have also resolved that 
one hundred guineas be presented to the 
Society, in aid of the funds of that noble 
and humane inatitution.*’ 

It wdl be recollected that during the 
distres-s of the last winter, the Court of 
Directors resolved that the whole of the 
labourers, amounting to 2,989, should be 
kept in employment till the 1st of March. 
It is with infinite pleasure we have now 
to stare, that, by a further resolution, the 
whole ofthe.se deseniug individuals, who 
have conducted themselves in a most ex- 
emplary manner, aie *o ne continued in 
their emjdoy. 

27. — The dispatches were hnally closed 
at ilie l^ast-India House, ami delivered jto 
the Jmr.<er^ of the following snips, viz. 

The Marquhof ff^eltitigton^ Captain R, 
Joho'^on. ami Minerva^ Captain G. Rich- 
ard.sou, tor Madras and Bengal. 

Passt-ngers />er Marqum of tP'elVington. 
— For Bengal— William Parker, Esq. sen. 
merchant, and family ; Mr. Baiubridge. 
Mr-N, Tyler, and Miss Hawkins. 

For Madras. — Mrs. Kinchaut and Mrs. 
Harris. 

Per Minerva, — For Bengal — Captain 
and Mrs. Swiney, Miss Hickey, Mr. 
Matthew, Mr. Chennery, and Miss Munro. 

For Madras. — Mr. A. Willock, wri- 
ter; Mrs. Maclean, and Mrs. Cazalet and 
son, 

,rtrrhals at Of>horn*s Hotel, Adelphi, 
from liengnl. — VIrs. Napier, Charles Da- 
vidson, Esq. of the Hon. Kast-India Com- 
pany’s service, ami tainily ; and Mr, 
Sproul, from Madra.s. 

Mr Jtdm Lloyd, many year.-* in theSerre- 
tary’s office, and Clerk to Hhe Committees 
of College and House, retires from the 
service upon a pension, in conseanenee of 
ill hoalt^. 
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The Grand Duke Nicholas during his 
stay in the British capital, visited the 
East-India Hoii'<e and Waielionses. A 
collection of hcautifiil shawls and mus- 
lins was pre'Ciited to His Impel ial High- 
ness with ’he usual muiiificeuce of the 
Company, upon every occasion desirous 
of djs|)Ia\ing to our illiwtrious visitors the 
characterist c liheraiity of this nation. 

Bengal — The f illowing gen- 

tlemen haviiuj ic^idedfour terras at Hert- 
ford Collcre, proceed to India the present 
sea.sou : — Cltarles Fraser, John Campbell, 
Kichard Woodward, Thomas Jacob Tur- 
ner, Frederick Townsend, George F. 
Franco. 

The appoiitment of Dr. Wallick as 
Sivperintendantof the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, is confirmed by the Court of 
Director'^. 

Tlie undermentioned officers on the 
Bengal INtabiishmeiu liwe retired from 
:he service : — Lieuteu mt-Co!onelS.\V*ood, 
hieutenani-Coloiiel J.traes Phimer, Capt. 
W. Forrest. Lieiuenaut K N'oriis. 

The undermentioned officers Imvcbeen 
struck off tlie li:t of the Bengal army, 
having protracted their stav on furlough 
beyond the poiiod presenbed bv tlie act: 

Lieut, A. S, Barlow, 3d Cavalry. 

A. G. Wavell, 8th Nat. Infantry. 
C. Ll'iyil, 20th do. 

The following officers of the Madras 
Establishment, for a similar breach of the 
regulation, are ordered to be struck off the 
.strength of the army : 

Lieut, J. O’Ueilly, 3d Native Cavalry. 
J. G. Curry, lOth Nat. Infantry. 
J. Siitiggall, loth do. 

W. Story, 18tti do, 

Alex. I lay, 22d do, 

E. J. Hancock, 2’2d do. 

Invalids, J. J. Ftterson, 

The un ernientioned Madras officers 
have been permitted to retire fiomthc 
service : — Major S. Luterridge, Capt. C. 
Cuniugham, Capt, W. Harris, Lieut. C. 
Kiucey. 

Maich 19, aCourt of Directors vvas held 
at the East-India House, when the fol- 
lowing captains were sworn into the com- 
niaiid of their respective ships, viz. — 
Captain J. E. Johnson, to the Union, for 
Madeira, Beng.il, and Bencoolen ; and 
Captain J. Ross, to the Caimarthen, for 
Bombay direct. 

The de.stinatiou of the exti*a ship Car- 
marthen has been altered from Madeira, 
Madras, and Bengal, to Bombay direct, 
and that of tlie Union from Bombay to 
IMadeira, Bengal, and Bencoolen. 

’ Lieutenant Hodgson, ofthe Madras ‘ii 
litary Establishment, has been appointed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors to succeed 
to the office of Paymaster at the Couipanyhs 
Depot iorUeemits at Chatham, vacant by 
{be retirement of Solomon Earle, Esq. 

^iicutenant G. C. Haughton, of 2dR^- 


sgrr 

ment Native Infantry, on the Bengal es- 
tablishment, has been appointed, by the 
Hon. Court of Directors, Assistant in the 
Oriental Department of Hertford College; 

Calcutta Papers to the middle of Oc- 
tober have readied town. Meer Khan 
had abandoned the siege of Jeyp<ior, and 
proceeded to Sikimwal to levy contribu- 
tions. Intelligence was subsequently re- 
ceived at the Jevpoor court, communicat- 
ing that Jum^llere Khan and Rajah Lai 
Sing, having united theirre-'pective forces, 
had attacked Beekanere, where, be-ng op- 
posed by the troops under Soorut Sing, a 
desperate battle ensued, in wdiich a great 
number were killed on both sides ; 5ura- 
shere's army was quite disiirganised, and 
his camp and baggage plundered by the 
victors. Runjeet Sing had sent a com- 
jdimentary letter to Sir D. Ochterlony, 
accompanied with many valuable presents. 
Doewan Ram Sing, who had been con- 
fined by Riinjeet, ami released on paying 
five lacks of rupees, wa^ again imprisoned. 
Umer Sing, the celebrated Goorka Chief- 
tain, had died in exile, having been dis- 
graced in consequence of the unsuccesfiii 
issue of the late contest with the British. 

We regret to lea m that, according to 
the latest advices which had reached that 
place jVoni Cawupore, and other north- 
ern stations, the epidemic sickness, which 
had broke out in that qu.arfer of India, 
was by no means on the decline. At Cawn- 
pore, eight or nine Europeans were 
buried dally ; and all the corp*^ cantoned 
there, but especially his Majesty’s 66th 
and 87tl) foot, suffered exceedingly. The 
long drought experienced in the upper 
provinces have been succeeded by very 
heavy fells of rain, which occasioned ex- 
tensive inundations. There had also been 
lieavy rains in Bengal, in consequence of 
which ilie Adjee suddenly rose so as to 
overflow banks, in some places thirty feet 
high. From the same cause, joined to 
unusually high tides and boisterous gales, 
many of the vessels in the Hoogley had 
been driven from their anchorage ; but it 
does not appear that any lives were lost, 
or that the shipping sustained very serious 
damage. 

The latest advices from Persia spoke of 
a war between that country and Russia as 
inevitable, in coii’jequence of the rejec- 
tion of certain propositsons made by the 
Persian ambassador at St. Petersburgh. 
It wa‘5 reported that the ex-king of Cabal, 
80 long peisecuted by Runjeet Sing, had 
arrived ur Lndhiina, Iiaving, after en- 
countering many dangers, and making 
many hair-breadth escapes, finally eluded 
the vigilance of his pursuers under the 
disguise of a |>edlar. Runjeet bad, how- 
ever, obtained two boxes of jewels, valued 
at half a lack of rupees, once the property 
of the ex-king. We extract the fbllowrng 
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paraijra])h from ihc Cn^ci/tta Gazette 
tho :5<1 of October : — ** The following facts 
have been handed to us as no bad exoin- 
plincations of the very opposite pract'cal 
results of the Private Tiade Intercourse, 
and new Post-Office Acts. An order for 
Queen’s ware, dated the 19th December 
sent home by the Zeiiobia, was exe- 
cuted iu Stuffoidshire, so as to admit of 
the articles required, arriving in the river 
on the 16th ulr. by the Caledonia, the 
commissiou being completed in little less 
than nine months. By one of the ves'^els 
airived from England within the last ten 
days, a parcel of letters wait ten and sent 
for dispatch in May, iHl.i, has come to 
hand. The contrast is striking.’* 

Madras Papers have beenieceived to 
the beginning of October, which contain 
an article from Bombay, announcing the 
surrender of Moldavia and Wallachiaio 
Ilussia. — We sometimes receive news 
from the East-Indies thiough America, 
hut inielliffence respecting these tvv«» Eu- 
ropean provinces might be expected to 
reach us tlirough a less circuitous channel 
than the East Indies. From this ciicum- 
stance alone it may be considered as 
coming in rather a questiotiabie shape. 
The same article adds, that a war is likely 
to break out between lln^sia and Peisia. 
Should rhi.s piovc t '> ho the fact, the seat 
of w’ar is happily too far icmovod to give 
us much trouble or coin. cm. 


IMPERIAL PARLIA.MEXT. 

House of LordSy F/idry, March 14. — 
Mr, Brogden and otheisfi'om the Com- 
mons, brought up the Annual Indemnity 
Bill, and the Silk Bounty Bill. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury brought up the 
Repoitof the Coiumittet on the East- 
India Judicature. 

House of C'o7..monSy F(h. 

India S/nppi'iz. — Mr. Canning rose to 
move, that the petition already presented 
to the House from the East-lmlia Com- 
pany, pia>ing for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable them to grant compensation to 
certain ship-owneis, for contracts into 
which they harl entered, under particular 
circumstances, -he' referred to a Commit- 
tee. In moving for this Committee, he 
begsed to be understood as not pledging 
himself to any particular case, when th« 
subject came under di’-cussion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee appoiiuerl. 

Mr. Brougham held in his hand a pe- 
tition from certain Proprietor.^ of East- 
India Stock, praying that the House 
would not accede to the piayer of the pe- 
tition that had l|ecn just referred to a 
Couiraitlec, and which had been agreed to 
at a Court of Pioprietors, convened at 
twenty-four hours notice, and attended 
by parties four-fifths of whom were ship- 


owners, and especially interested lu the 
pi-ayer of the petinou then agreed to. 

Mr. Canning had no objection to this 
petition being received. As to the cir- 
cumstances of the discussion, he had. only 
beard, that, in the course of last year it 
had been most amply canvassed at a meet- 
ing or meetings ot the Court of Proprie- 
tors. 

Mr. Brougham — Was the discussion 
alluded to of a final nature ?” 

Mr. Canning understood it to have 
been so, and that a Bill was actually pie- 
pared on the occasion. 

The Speaker, on looking over the pe- 
tition, observed that it ended with a 
pra\cr, but had no prayer in tlie body. 

The petition was brought up and hiid 
on the tabic. 

Cape of Good Ifop'’. — Mr. Baring rnr-.v- 
ed for an account ot the quantity ot wine 
impoited and exported to and tiom the 
Cape »>f Good Hope, for five vear.’^, ending 
the Bt of January, 1817 ; also an account 
of the duties payabic theieoii 

For an account of the value of all im- 
ports and exports to and fioin the Cape 
of Good Hojie, during thei-ame period, 
specifying the several articles.— Ordered. 

AVjc South H'ahs. — Mr. Bennett rose, 
pursuant to notice, to present a petition 
compla.iiiiig of the conduct of Mr. Mac- 
qa.ino, t;:“ pr. sent govciun.r of New 
Somii M'a'e.-'. Mo i ...I ’aktn trouule 
to .isceria-n ilie ch iraitci: ol the 
who had s:-.'iu‘d t!ic jietituui, util 1*0 hud 
leauK-d ti;.a ^ev<.•ral ot ih.m weic veiy 
respectable individuals, He did not 
mean persons who were sent out tlieie as 
convi(t.«, and who liad reformed — hut 
bonafid“ settlers, of pjoperty and charac- 
ter. The first cliarte coiUiviuLd in the 
petition was one of a general natuie. It 
coinpluined of the partial, unjust, harsh, 
and oppressive conduct of the governor. 
Of course he jiersonally knew nothing of 
the facts, which he stated o»i the au- 
thority of others — and, considering the 
person against whom the complaint was 
made, and the lensth of time which 
must elapse before the matter couId’’be 
investigated, he should advance them 
with great diffidence. The petitioners 
complained that their agricultural pur- 
suits were much impeded, iu consequence 
of a regulation imposed by the governor, 
by which corn was suflfered to be import- 
ed at a price much lower than what the 
colonists Could afford to grow it for. 
They next complained, that they were not 
allowed to distil any spirituous liquors, 
which was highly disadvantageous to the 
settlers. The petition then went on to 
j*tate, that advantages were given to 
American veseeU iu their commerce with 
the island, wliirh were refused to Briti.‘'h 
ships. The subject of the transportation 
of felons WPHS then touched upou^ and it 
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Vvns K,iie?entc(l as a matter of severe 
thiu no pro-. loioii was made for 
hi’.:i':\v'X back to this country those con- 
*» irts who had rcaalurly served out tlieir 
ailoTted period. To this point the Hou. 
JvI.'Uih 'r was extremely anxious to call the 
at.eniion of the House, wliicU he would 
do, bv a spcciiic motion in the course of 
the ses^:on. It .appeared, that out of 
2 , 70 '^ cohvicts transported in the last 
en^ht years, there were 700 for the petiod 
of seven years ; but for their return to 
this country no provision was made. It 
would be proper that provision should be 
made, especially for the return of woineti. 
The House would learn with that disgust 
which became them, that the female con- 
Yicts, who had undergone the .sentence of 
the law, had no other mode t>f returning 
t-o thi.'i country, but that of pro-'titntioii. 

The petition was then brought up. 

MarrA 11. — Sefiii>ou!t /ii'L 

—Sir Jaui'‘3 Mackintosh pioposcd, that 
the exeiupi ion extend to lectures in t'.ie 
f hiivcrsit:r‘>. the funs of Couit, and Gie- 
liluia CoUvLa*, 'iliouid be .\iemled to the 
Kasr I i.iia Cell-'ge, places itir lectures in 
Medicine, Sarjtiiy, Clleml^try, <S:c, v. Idcli 
was airreed to as far as i elating to the India 
College. 

March 13.— The Silk Bounty Bill, and 
the ludemiiiiy Bill, were read the third 
time, ijud passed. 

Stockhohn. — ^The new East India Com- 
pany which was chartered aft 'i* the hank- 
ruptcyofthetirsi Swedish East Indi-iCou)- 
pany, is now dis-ieUed, and the cipital 
swek of the shares, witu tlielast diMdend, 
paid back ; ?<> that the trade to India will 
b", for the future, perfectly free home. 

A letter from Como gives the following 
details: — Great pi eparations are ra.xking 
at the palace of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of vVales for a long journey. 
Her Royal Highness intends to visit Per- 
sia, and make a long stay at l>*pahati. 
Draftsmen, naturafi>ts, poef.s, and sa- 
vans, Will make i>tU t of the caravan which 
iiCx:ompauies tins august P/inccss, 
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Company’s 6 percent, paper was at less 
than one rupee per cent, at the date of 
the most recent advices fioni Bengal. 

The exchange on London was 2s. 7d. 
per sicca rupee from Bengal, and t'rom 
Madras 8s. per pagoda. 

Tiic current rate for bills on Bengal, 
may be quoted at from 2s. Sd. to 2s. dd! 
to 2s. :Ud. per sicca rupee, 

COURT OF KIXg'S BENCH. 

Guil'ihall, March 5th.— Sittings at 
jYisi Prius, before Jfr. Justice Buileg 
and a Special Jurii.— Young r. the East 
India Eo'np’in'j. — .Mr. Sctirlett stated, 
that this was an action of trov'er, to le- 
cover trmn the defendants a quantity of 
salt which h.ad been sold by the defend- 
ants’ agents at Bombay to the plaintiff. 
The question between the parties was, 
whether tlie plaintiff had purchased by 
estimate or by admeasurement. It ap- 
peared the sum paid by the plaintiff for 
the salt, in the year 181),b, was Id, 0.17 
rupees, to be delivered in batrels. and 
h.-fore tliey left the defendant’s w.ire- 
house, tliey were measured by their siccur, 
who said the admeasurement was right, 
but when it came to the plainti(r.s store- 
house, it was tound to be much shoit of 
the measure contracted for, although he 
hud paid the full value. He (the learned 
council) h. 1.1 nothing to ask from the 
Court or jury; tliey would hear the pa- 
role and oi.tl evidence of the wifne.sses 
and it was tor them to determine wh.it 
damages the p'aintif was entitled to. 

.Ml. Guniej, comic 1 for the defendants, 
coiilcndrd, tliat the pluintitf purchased in 
the year IdO.’), in Imll:, for which rc.isou 
he li.id not a rieht to admeasurenieot. 
Under these con-iderations, he trusted 
that the Jury would give a rerditl fui his 
client. 

Mr. Justice Bailey summed up the evi- 
dence, and left it to them to say, whether 
the quantity of s.ilt coiiti acted for by the ' 
plahitui 1 V.IS deiiieivd by the defciidiiiirs. , 
If it was not, it was lor them to.siy wint I 
dam-agis the plaint; f was eulitled to I 

The Jaiy ictiiiiied a verdict for the | 
plaintiff to the amomit of .£300 and 4l)J. ' 
costs. 
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CHIN.\. 

Occurrrneci' of the f^mhaisi/ 
to the einba.«;*;y I'^arl Mac.irtnev, it Ii.is 
been asjierted that the Knsh^h iicUhni was 
not known at the court ot (’hi«a a.s the 
arowe I snbjeet> of any covernmeut ; the 
other jjL'o *!f oi uiope, who had been in- 
duce 1 Cl ft e-jumt the ports of that em- 
pire, had ^L’l^ed opporiumtics of intro- 
ducing themselves to notice by petty aer- 


viccs phates and rebels, wlLih 

wereoica’SKjually ref}«ired,to support ilic 
inihecro arms oi an authoiity which nmy 
he said to iiovoin by ceremonies, an.l ap- 

pcar.'i to pos'cas scarcely sudiciont Vi’r'iur 
to repress the oufraj^es of a few iiliat'e 
(Ic'speradoes. The Dntcli had destii.-.cd 
a pirate too powerful to attend either to 
the imperial edats or tiie inipcnal ar 
and were allowed to vtinrn to t-r; r i< ui- 
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TOer(^al‘e«Rffili 3 li>ii^s. Portuguese therefore, of more circumstantial details, 

''1 \ also, for aniilar services, wt^e rewarded we i^resent to our readers thefollowing ex- 
■ ^ ' Vwith the grant of the peulnvtlaof Macao, tnicts from letters received from our cor- 
\ T^only means wuich odr cauntiTineu respondents in China, the authenticity of 
had employed in intro<lucing themselves to which may be securely relied on. 
the notice of the government, it has been 6M 1816. — My la'-t letter was 
said, couMsted of their broad cloths, and by the Grenville, which ship left us tak- 
the boldness with which they forced the inz in water at Hong-kong, near Macao, 
passage to Canton, in spite of China forts in company with Lonl Amherst and suite, 
and junks. preparatory to our voyage to the Yellow 

The more solid advantages which were Sea ; tiie following day (July 13) we de- 
hoped for from Lord Macartney’s ernbassy, parted and arrived off tlie Peyho river (at 
were indeed not obtained; the demmd the bottom of the gulp'i of }’ee-che-lee) 
for British manufactures which it was ex- July 2dth ; after experiencing a delight- 
pected might have been diffused th‘*ough- ful passage to that place— our arrival 
out the northern regions of the Chinese seemed to have been earlier than the court 
territories, and have equalled in Pekin of Pekin expected, as Lord Amherst wa» 
alone that of the southern provinces, could necessitated to remain about twelve days 
not be realized. The ever wary, but we on bo ml ship, until the preparations 
presume impolitic government, would not were completed for his disembarkation, 
permit the British commerce in the gulph when, on the 9th of August, it took place 
of Pe-tche-Ice. as follows the baggage being consider- 

Important results were however pro- able, and >hipped in large country boats 
duced by tills mission. The English cha* by 11 A.M. H. M. ship the Alceste 
racter, which had been so much misrepre- hoisted the royal standard at the main, 
sented to a deluded court, became in some Hon. Company’s Ensign at the fore, and 
degree known. The British residents at St. George’s Ensign at the mizen, and all 
Canton, instead of the indignant treat- the ships manned their yards. At noon, 
ment formerly usual, obtained a much the Ambas'^ador, with Sir George Staun- 
greater degree of respect. They have ton, and Mr. Ellis ihe .Secretary, put off 
been permitted to address the viceroy in in the barge from the Alceste, under a 
person witii their complaints or remon- salute of fifteen guns, winch was repeated 
strances ; — many trirtjng impediments by each >hip, accompanied by three hearty 
were also removed, and an amicable cor- cheers ; two boats from each ship follow- 
respoiidence commenced between his Ma- ed, containing the Ambas-sador’s suite, 
jesty and the Emperor. Nor must it be and tiie captains. We having joined tlie 
forgotteu that it also turned the attention baggage b »ats, the wiiolo stood for the en- 
of our countrymen most efficiently to the trance of tlie Peyho river, distant ten 
extraordinary language of that empire; the day was dellghlful, and what 

and that we have deiived from our voyage little wind we had being fair, the tout en~ 
in the Yellow Sea an important accc^sion semhte consequently was highly gratifying, 
to our nautical information. Such were As we approached the river, the proces- 
the silent hut effectual benefits, iiicrem'ing siou was irranged as follows first, the 
with tlie lapse of every year, wliicli Karl Amba.s.‘a<l(jr’5 barge leading, having a 
Macartnej’s mission hnd set on fyot, line of hoa^s extending on two lines from 
when the circumstances of European and his rear, and the train was closed by his 
‘American politics and commerce rendered Lordship’ .s Ijand playing ; the black dium- 
expedieut the enibas.sy of Lord Amherst. mer of wbii h, perclied in the bow of the 
The affairs of this important country, boar, astoni.^hed the spectators by his an- 
we are aware, occupy, at the present ticks and motions ; thus we proceeded 
period, the most .serious attention of the until we reached the village of Tacoo, 
public, not only as they regard the com- abrmt 5 P. M., wliere the accommodation 
jnercial intere.^ts of the Company, but as boats destined to convey the embassy to 
affording a most fi’uitful source of revenue Tiensing w ere laying ; which boats were 
to thecrown, which, in tlieeventof a rup- not large, but contained several small 
ture with tiie Chinese, would he most apaitinents highly painted, each boat bear- 
materially injured, if not destrojed aU ing a Hag with characters expressive of 
together. foreigueis bringing presents to the empe- 

Various reports are afloat as to the fate ror. ’At a military station, at the en- 
of our splendid eniba«sy, and alsoiespect- trance of Peyho river, the eiiibai<.<?y were 
ing a misunderstanding, of a serious na- saluted by three guns, (the usual number 
ture, which some fear may arise from fired by the Chinese), and Jibout three 
the conduct of one of our naval command- huu'’red troops in full uniforms were 
ers. it <loes not become us at present to draw’ii out in a line, with their sword.®, 
remark upon eitheroftiiesecircurastances; banners, and music, At the town of Ta- 
for we believe we may assert, that no cer- coo the troops and dismounted cavalrv 
tain intelligence has yet been received at formed three sides of a square, in hoiv r 
the East-lfldia House, In the abeencej of the Ambassador, and there wa.s like- 
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wise a salute of three guns j after allow- 
ing his Excellency half an hour to com- 
pose himself, he was visited by the Le- 
gate, a mandarin of high rank, (who is 
married to a relation of the present em- 
peror, Kia-king) appointed to attend the 
embassy to IVkin, also two other m uida- 
nns of rank, joined Lord Ainiterst here, 
tttey being directed to accompany his ex- 
cellency similaily to those with Lord Ma- 
cartuev. Mandarins of various classes 
visited the Vmbassador, and appeared at- 
tached to the imops ; at sunset we all 
sat down to dinner with his Lutdship for 
the last time, and the following morning 
we returned to our ships ; in the course 
of the day, we weighed and departed for 
the coast of Leotong, saw the great wall 
of China at some distance, extending to 
the sea coast, over mountains. 'l‘he pro- 
vince of Leotong is a part of Chinese far- 
tary ; ilie inhabltauts appear miserable 
near the shore 5 the formation of the laud, 
wliere we \jsited, was picturesque to a 
degiee — the hills were covered with the 
most singular and beautiful flowers. We 
■quitted the coast of Leotoiig, and went to 
Kl-sun-scu bay, the cotist of Slian- 
tung, where we found much diflicuhy in 
piocariug refieshments. The only fruits 
we tasted during our stay iu the Yellow 
Sea, were apples, peaches, plums, and a 
few bad melons. 'I'he emperor sent us a 
dozen bullocks, twenty slieep, and a few 
fowls, though we have reason to heliove 
the mandarins wilfully defrauded us of 
the greater quantity of wliat was order- 
ed by his majesty for the ships. 1 he cli- 
mate of the Yellow Sea was delightful, 
the thermometer heiiie; from 72^ to 78«. 
The Ambassador seems to be a man of 
amiable and benevolent manners, and I 
should hope he ^\ill succeed in Ids inls- 
S10H, though the Chinese are the most dif- 
ficult people to uegociate with. the 
od of Sept, we quitted tlje Yellow Sea, 
touched at the entrance of Cliusan for in- 
telligence, and arrived at Macao the Ifith 
of September.” 

Canton, 7th 1816. — “ I wish I had 

any thing favorable to say of the embas- 
sy. No certain accounts have yet been 
received, but the current reports among 
the Chinese certainly indicate a total failure 
of this mission. No interview appears to 
have taken place, though presents havebecu 
exchanged. Tlie Emperor has written to 
the Prince Regent, but has not received the 
Prince’s letter to him. The reason as- 
aiguedfor this unfriendly pruceed’»*?g. Is 
the sickness of the Ambassador, atid con- 
sequent nonconformity to the ceremonies 
of the court, which renders the personal 
presentation of a letter indispensably ne- 
cessary. The real cause of failure is no 
dembt to be ascribed to a refusal to com- 
ply with the prostrations and genuflections 
of, the country. 'Hte first appearance of 
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discontent was in consequence of the ships 
leaving Tien Sing without orders ; and 
consideiable displeasure was evinced in 
an Imperial edict issued upon that occa- 
sion. The oflicers of government appomt- 
ed to the provinces on the coast were di- 
rected not to permit the ships to anchor, 
ora single man to land, laut to ‘desire 
them instantly to proceed to Canton, 
there to wait the Ambassador and pre- 
sents. It wa*! also insinuated that tlieir 
sudden removal from Tien Sing was for 
some bad purpo>e, and to spy along the 
coa.st. Ill the mean time the embassy 
proceeded to Pekin. On their arrival at 
Tieii Smg, an enteitaininent was provid- 
ed, agreeably to the accustomed cereiao- 
nies of the country ; anil from the subso- 
qiieiit disgrace of the mandarins eurrust- 
eil witli the charge of the embassy, we 
learn that the Kmperor was highly incens- 
ed at their conduct in not informing him 
of the refusal of the Ambassiidor to com- 
ply with the genuflections and prostra- 
tions invariably required upon such occa- 
sions. The next ed'ct, issued on the 
2«th .August, announces the arnv.1l of an 
embassy at Pekin, with tribute from the 
king of England ; the conclusion of tlie 
miasion-^-its leturn — and route tiiroiig’i 
the provinces ; which route is the same 
as that of the former embassy. A cousi- 
derablc inilitary escort was appointed to 
accompany them ; and tlie orders issued 
seemed to indicate much we.akne^s, pusil- 
lanimity, audsu^piciou, on tlie partof the 
government. Another edict wa.s issued 
the following day, announcing that “ this 
“ was the day apjiointed to receive Lord 
“ Amherst, the Ambassador from tho 
“ king of England ; but when he came 
*•' to the interior palace, he was suddenly 
“ taken ill, and could neither ‘ trolh nor 
“ stir,* ” The second was affected in t.ie 
same manner they have therefore 
** not Iniil the happiness of receiving the 
“ grace and presents of the celestial ein- 
‘‘ pire.” It orders them to leave the 
court the same day ; and observes that the 
letter and presents brought by them hare 
not been receired by the Emperor. In 
another edict, without date, it appears 
that certain entertainments were appoint- 
ed ; and certain places to be visited, which 
were to occupy three or four days ; but I 
cannot asc-ertain whether the^e ceremonies 
took place or not. Tiie Ambassador, how- 
ever, did not leave Pekin on the 29th Aug. 
Or the 6ih Sept, another edict was pub- 
lished ; and on the 7th it is generally be- 
lieved they set out on their journey. The 
edict was to this effect ; it begins by 
speaking of the banquet given at Tien 
Sing, of the refusal of the Amhassatkir 
to comply with the prostrations, &c. &e- 
and then of his being conducted to ona 
of the Emperoris p^ace», where (obserrex 
the Emperor) ** I was just about to aur- 
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“ ceiid llie throne to receive them, when 
“ they were taken ill, and could not see 
me, in consequence of which I ordered 
“ them instantly to return to their coun- 
“ try ; for it Iheti occurred to me, they 
had declined to comply with the cere- 
“ monies of the country. With respect 
“ to the king who had sent them a long 
“ voyage across the vast ocean to present 
“ a letter, and to oft'er presents, certain- 
“ ly it was his intention to venerate ns, 
“ and to be obedient, which (submis- 
“ sion) we cannot entirely i eject with- 
“ out failure of one of the fundainen- 
“ tal rules of our empire, that of afford- 
“ ing protection to petty kingdoms. For 
“ which reason we have selected the 
“ most trifling and least valuable of his 
“ presents ; viz. four maps ; two pic- 
ttires, and ninety-five engravings, which 
“ vve receive in order to confer some 
“ mark of our grace and favor. We al- 
“ so give presents to the king ; vh. Ju 
“Ye, orJuEe, (an ornament commonly 
" used as a token of regard and remem- 
“ brance,) four large purses, and eight 
“ small ones, to be conveyed to the said 
“ king. This is in conformity to the ac- 
“ customed rules of the empire, of mak* 
“ ing rich gifts* in return for things of 
“ little value. The Ambassadors, upon 
“ the receipt of these presents, were 
“ much delighted, and shewed evident 
“ marks of surprise and wonder.” It 
then proceeds to desire the Viceroy o£ 
Canton, to give an entertainment to the 
Ambassador, and contains tlie speech he is 
to make upon that occasion, which is near- 
ly a repetition of the former part. 'Fhe Em- 
peror concludes with saying, “ siiould the 
“ ambassadors again entreat the other 
“ presents to be received. You will merely 
“ say, ‘ we have an express decree from 
“ the Emperor, and we dare not again of- 
“ fend his ears,’ and with these words re- 
“ ject their supplications.” 

An edict from the Viceroy, sent a few 
days since to the President, informs him 
that he has received a letter from the Empe- 
ror ttrtlie king of England, which is to be 
entrusted to the charge of the .Ambassador. 
We are kept sadly in the dark about the 
movements of tiie embassy. Obscure ru- 
mours are spread of their being close at 
hand, and I understand that the Ngan 
Cha Cm (the chief Judge) has already set 
out on his journey to meet them. So 
that I conclude we shall see them before 
the 20th. 

Canton, nth Nor. 1816.—“ 1 have writ- 
ten you recently by way of America, and 
again by the Cornwall, dispatched about 


• The Ju Ye, that rich gift, consists geneialt 
if Dot always, of two or three pieces of what M 
neralogists call figure stone, a variety of the Ja* 
and one of the least valuable of all fossils »hic 
em|4oy the skill of the engraver. These are pc 
tether in a fantastic manner, and are eTidentl 
A fir3t,atght of oeither use nor value. 


a week since. I am soit}' to say the ac- 
counts of the embassy are unfavorable. 
No interview lias taken place, but a few 
presents have been exchanged ; and the 
Emperor has written to the Prince, though 
he has not leceived the Prince’s letter. 
The apparent cause of failure of this mis- 
sion is the ambassador’s retusal to comply 
with the ceremonies of the coimii'y. But 
there is some reason to think, thereat 
cause may be ascribed to the intrigues of 
the mandarines about the court. It is* 
said that the present Viceroy of Canton, 
named Ciong, (the person who occasioned 
alt our troubles two years ago) made an 
unfavorable leport, whilst on his journey 
from Pekin to resume his governiiient of 
this province. Another unfavorable one 
was also made by Pack, the Viceroy who 
procure(t Gnew qiia’s banisliment. Whether 
these rumours, which are whispered about 
with much secrecy, have any foundation, 
I cannot say ; but it is obvious these IMan- 
darins were much interested in its failure. 
It could not fait of appearing to them, by 
the appointment of Mr. Klpliinstone and 
Sir George Staunton, that the embasssy 
was not of an amicable nature. It is sup- 
posed the embassy left Pekin early in 
September ; but we ai*ekept much in the 
dark concerning their anival here. From 
the preparations that are making, vve con- 
ceive it must take place some time in the 
present month. 

** Unpleasant discussions arose some lit- 
tle time back concerning the //cfcjff, which 
have since been happily settled, and the 
ship permitted to load. The committee 
acted with much resolution— more so than 
would, perhaps, have been approved by 
the court had the affair terminated un- 
pleasantly t— but the result seems to have 
Justified tbeir opinions. 

“ A still more unpleasant affair took 
place three nights ago, with the frigate 
Alceste, I do not know the particulars, 
nor the precise reasons for Captain 
Maxwell’s conduct j but it appears, that 
in consequence of being rudely surrounded 
by war tmats, and cut off from supplies 
(except such as were procured by stealth) 
«md otherwise ill treated whilst lying at 
Linton, he was induced to come up the 
river, where he is now lying at the 
second bar. As he approached Chun Pee, 
the war boats fired first with powder, 
and then with shot. Captain M., not 
wishing to injure a set of what he deemed 
helpless people,whom he could easily have 
destroyed, first fired powder also, and 
then sent a single shot over the Admiral’s 
boat. This conduct immediately produced 
the desired effect. The Admiral made a 
signal, the boats ceased firing, and stood 
off. Shortly after the frigate to ati 
anchor, and waited until theerenii^, ex* 
l^ing some sort of communication ffqm 
the Governor, and not receiring 
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€apt. M. weighed again, to stand through 
the Bogue. The boats, which still re- 
mained watching his movements, then 
began to fire rockets and making other 
signals, which were answered in the like 
inannei from the forts in t!ie Bogue. As 
lie advanced, all t!>e different forts ex- 
hibited an immense blaze of light ; and, 
from the number of lanterns, appeared 
crowded with people. All at once they 
opened a tremendous cross fire at the 
ship, but not more than three or four 
shot struck her, which still remain in the 
hull. Unfortunately the wind was scant, 
and headed the vessel just in the narrow 
part of the Bogue, so that she was obliged 
to make a tack. This, however. Captain 
M, obseiTes, he did not regret, as it 
brought him nearer the principal fort, 
which he imagined mouuted at least foity 
guns. He soon came within pistol-shot 
of this fort, when he went about, clued 
up his courses, took iu his top-gallant 
sails, and deliberately poured a bioadside, 
first into the fort on his right, and next 
into the one on his left. He then gave 
them three cheers, and fired a second 
broadside iu the -aiue manner. Instantly, 
Of rather immediately after the first 
broadside, not a light was seen or a gun 
fired from their fort. Capt. M. says, the 
noise was tremendous, and adds, that the 
romantic appearance of the scenery, varied 
with rocks and mountains — the innume- 
rable lanterns ashore on the forts and on 
the hills— the working of the ship amidst 
a heavy camionadiiig—the awful thunder 
of his bioadside— the dreadfutcrashof the 
shot -striking against the forts and rocks, 
jouder tlian even the report of the guns — 
the cheering of Ids men, and the loud 
echoes fnun tiie inouQtaiiis, followed by 
total daikncss and the stillness of a calm 
evening — altogether formed the grandest 
andsublim estspectacle he had ever wit- 
nessed.-— Now, my dear sir, you will con- 
clude there is a cessation of all busi- 
ness, and that war has commenced with 
the Chinese. On the contrary, we Jire 
given to understand no notice will be 
taken of this affair ; and that the Viceroy 
grants permission to the ship to enter the 
river. Fortunately, they say, no lives 
were lost, (which is not easily to be 
credited, and indeed we hear that some 
men have been killed), and that it was all 
a mistake. Whether any serious notice 
will be taken of this affair is not, perhaps, 
quite certain. But. from all I bear, I 
Judge it will be passed over.*' 

In Edition to the above original in- 
formation, we deem it fit to subjoin ex- 
tracts of letters, which have appeared 
elsewhere, that our readers may have as 
complete a collection of all that is known 
respecting the embassy as we can procure. 
The Cornwall East Indiaman, only 112 
days from Canton, brings iQtel^Dce that 


it was generally iiudcrstood there, that 
the Emperor of China had deeliii«i to ac- 
cept the present? scut out with LordAm- 
heist, and that bis loriUhip and suite 
were on their way to Canton, to embark 
in the Alce^^e and return home. The 
Alceste had come down the Yellow Sea, 
and was lying at Canton. 'I’he Emperor 
receiv<;d the embiissy with every degree of 
courtly civility ; but apprchciKling, it is 
imagined, that the acceptance of such 
presents svoiild be followed by our de- 
luaudiiig commercial ad\antages greater 
than other nations enjoy, and that we 
had other designs by so much expense 
and trouble, besides those of merely main- 
taining relations of mutual good-wili, a 
jealousy not, it was thought, to be sub- 
dued, was couceivetl by the Emperor 
and his court upon the subject; and 
under that feeling, he had come to the de-- 
termination of refusing the presents.— 
The embassy was to return fiom Pekin 
through the country to Canton; a journey 
of vast magnitude and toil, u bemg twelve 
hundred miles. 

The embassy to China, it was known 
at Canton, could not arrive at Pekin 
before the 3d of December ; therefore the 
Cornwall, which left China the i;Jth No- 
vember, could not bring auy authentie 
account of Uord Amherst’s reception by 
the Emperor. 

Letters from Canton, by an American 
ship arrived at Gibraltar, state, that the 
embassy to China, under Lord Amherst, 
disembarked at Tien Sing, in the Gulf of 
Pe-che-Lee, on the 2fitlv July, after a 
remarkably quick piissage up tlie Yellow 
Sea. In September they were still in 
Pekin. And we are credibly iufonned, 
that no progress had been made towards 
the opening of the Noble Lord’s impor- 
tant mission. Symptoms of jealousy, and 
of an indisposition to receive the embassy, 
bad appeared under pretext of some breach 
of etiquette. The most serious appre- 
hensions are entertained that the whole 
object of the voyage will fail. The cause 
of the apparent leluctance of the goveru- 
meut to receive the Noble Lord, or to en- 
ter on the subject of his negotiation, is 
the jealousy entertained of oui* views on 
account of the late expedition to the Ne- 
pal territory. They have such a dread 
of British enterprise, that they will not 
suffer our approach even to the neigh- 
bourhood of their capital. 

Advices have been received trom Can- 
ton of so recent a date as the 17 th of No- 
vember. We regret to learn ^lat Lord 
Amherst was on his return to Cabton, 
without accomplishing the object of his 
mission. In addition to the above iotel- 
ligence, the 161161*8 frean Canton contmn 
the particulars of an oi^dieasant affair in 
which the Alceste was mvdved. It 9^ 
pears that the Chinese had taMm aomt 
3 G2 
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ofteiice against Captain Maxwell, in con- 
sequence t)f which a number of war boats 
were stationed round the Alceste, and at- 
tempts were made to intercept her sup- 
j)Iies from the shore. No answer iiax'ing 
been made to Ids endeavours to p.ocute 
an explanation of the cause of having 
been placed under this insulting soit of 
quarantine,’ Captain Maxwell resolved 
upon changing hi' anchorage, with the 
intention of nioie clearly ascertaining the 
views of the Chi ne'e, before he should 
resort to extreindies. 

' The Alceste accoidiiicly weighed an- 
chor, and proceedeil up the river to the 
second bar. ’I'he war-boats, however, 
fioon followe^l ; and as the frigate ap- 
proached Chuii-Pee they fired at her, first 
with blank cartiidge, and next witii shot. 
Captain Maxwell returntd their fire, in 
■the first in-'tance with iK)\vder only, but 
Ending that had not the effect of prevent- 
ing them from following him, he sent a 
single shot over »he Admirars boat, mere- 
ly to intindddte them. This had the de- 
sired effect. Upon a signal from the 
Chinese Admiral, the flotilla ceased filing, 
and stood off*. At this peiiod Captain 
.Maxwell biought the Alceste to an an- 
chor, in expectation of some communica- 
tion from the governor ; but liav ing wait- 
ed,- without receiving any, until the even- 
ing, he weighed again, and 'tood towaids 
the Bogue. The boats, which followed 
him at a respectful distance, now began 
to throw up lockets, and to make other 
signals, which were promptly answered 
from the torts on the Bogiio. As the fu- 
gate advanced, lanterns continued to be 
hoisted at the different forts until tlicy 
became an entire blaze of liclit, and the 
ramparts were seen crowded with people. 

Two forts, one on the right, the other 
on the left, suddenlyopened atieincndous 
cross-fire on rhe Alceste, without, how- 
ever, any other damage than rliat of re- 
ceiving three or four sliots in the hull, 
where they stuck. The wind Iieading the 
frigate in the narrow part of the Bogue, 
Captain Maxwell was obliged to make a 
tack, which brought him within pistol- 
shot of the principal fort, mounting forty 
guns. P.e lesoived to avail himself of 
this circumstance, in order to chastise the 
jnsdenreof the Chinese. He took a sta- 
tion which enabled him to bring hisguns 
to bear on both fort-^, and gave orders for 
action. His command was received w’itli 
three cheer' by the crew, who, with a ra- 
pidity which overwhelmed the Chinese 
with astonishment, di^charged two suc- 
cessive broadsides, starboard and lar- 
board. I’he fire of the forts instantly 
t^ed, the innmneiable lanterns disap- 
peared as if by magic, and all was sud- 
denly involved in total darkness and si- 
lence. The Alceste was quietly suffered 
io pioceed to her destination j and, what 


is most singular, up to the 17ih of No- 
vember, not the slightest notice had been 
taken of the affair by the Governor ot 
Canton. He neither gave nor demanded 
an explanation, but continued to grant 
perm ssion for the Briti.'h vessel' to enter 
the river, as if notning had occurred to 
interrupt the harmony between the two 
nations. It remained to be U'certained 
in what light he may have refwe'ented the 
affair to the court of Pekin. We are 
happy to learn that there weie none killed 
or irounded on hoard thr ^rllceste. Se- 
veral of the natives have been bambooed 
for coming on board contiary to the ordei 
ot the Viceroy. One joung man was 
very attentive to us at tlie second bar, 
and got ev'ery thing for us vve wanted, 
iinkniiwii to t!ie Maiularin ; snon as the 
ship arrived at Wliatnpoa, he was bam- 
booed in a most shocking nianuer, and is 
not expected to live; he is a gieat silk 
mercer at Canton, and his name is 
ComtOD. 

We gather from the journal of a 
gentleman attaclied to the embassy, 
that the Alceste sailed 13th of July, 
from Hong Kong, near Macao, for the 
White Sea, on the anmumciation of the 
embassy having been favorably leceived ; 
on the 28tl», reached Pei Ho, in the 
Gulph ot Pe che-Ie; fiom this place, his 
excellency, the ambassador, dispatched a 
letter in the Chinese charactei to the 
viceroy, euclo*‘ing a list of the presents 
and the peisons in his suite, if was car- 
ried by Mr. Tooiie, who deliveicd it to 
two Mandarins, the viceioy being^ at 
Pekin. — August 1st, four officers arrived 
from Kirau Tajin the legate. .\ gentle- 
man from the embassy was sent on shore 
to see the legate who received him in tlie 
presence of tour other officers— the inter- 
view was short, the legate is represente*! 
a.s a cheerful man of pleasant address and 
manners, two of the officers Kwang Tajin 
and Yin 1'ajin were appointed to attend 
the mission as Chou and V'an did Earl 
Macartney. The 4th of August they 
came on hoard and w'ere received with 
coDsiderTible state. The commissioners 
and the secretary only were present at the 
conference, the legate objected to the num- 
ber of persons attached to the mission, 
which is seventy-five, he wished to limit 
it to fifty. It was urged in reply tliat the 
addition of twenty or thirty persons would 
not be of much importance to so great an 
empire, and that the embassy should be 
received on liberal principles. Tub Chung- 
tdog a I’artar minister deputed from Pe- 
kin to receive the embas.Ny and ascertain 
its objects had come down to Tien Sing 
to receive it. 'Phe preparation of some 
intrigue appeared already probable ; for 
Na-yeo-chin the viceroy of Pe-che-lee, it 
is observed has been displaced he had 
been ordered to attend the embassy. On 
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8th of August, the legate sent his com- 
pliments and requested Lord Amherst to 
come on shore, which, on account of the 
weather, could not be complied with. It 
is added there has been much discussion 
respecting the ceremony called Ko-tou, the 
nine prostrations. How it may termi- 
nate I know not ; our people do not like 
it, and plead precedent for its omission. 
—9th of August t not having made our ap- 
pearance on shore so soon as was expected, 
'I'uh Chung-tang has returned to court. 
Soo Tajin now fills his place at Teen-isin. 
It is remarked that the people here app . ar 
poorer than in the southern provinces. 

At Tung-koo our par*y was lotlgetl for 
the night in a temple, where a curious cir- 
cumstance was obsened. A European 
picture of Chri«t crowned with thoms and 
the reed in liis hand is exhibited in the 
temple. Jt was presented bv the empe- 
ror Kang-lie; it is neither called Jesus nor 
Christ: the priest shewed our people a 
lesson to be read before this Poo-sa, a 
usual title for the gods in China. The 
lesson is couched in mystical language, 
the object of which is to express, that the 
perfections and character of this Poo-sa 
are incomprehensible. 

Since writing the above we learn, from 
a source to be relied on with the most per- 
fect security, 

That the Factory know nothing of Lord 
Amhersf, 

That he is supposed to be either at or 
returning from Pekin. 

"rhathe was expected at Canton the Ist 
or 2d week in December last. 

That cither his I.ovd'hip is prevented 
from writing, or that he cannot trust the 
Chinese post. 

That all is uncertainty at Canton. 

It is emphatically added, thar all remains 
perfectly tranquil at Canton, and iner- 
<rantile transactions proceed as if the late 
warlike efforts had been merely a dream. 

The Providence, Lynn, which ship was 
sent out to convey home the curiosities 
and naturalists* specimens expected to be 
collected by the suite, had passed Handa, 
on her way to Canton, in the early part of 
November. Ihe Cornwall toucht^ only 
at St. Helena j and left that island on the 
23d Jairuary. She left at Canton, the AI- 
ceste, frigate ; General Hewitt, extra 
ship; and the regular ships, Windham, 
Surat Castle, Hugh Inglis, Lord Lynetlock, 
Marchioness of Exeter, Coldstream, Lady 
Castlereagh, Cambridge, Regent, Marquis 
of Ely, Fort William, Scaleby Castle, Earl 
of Balcarras, Buckiugham.«hire, Marquis 
of Huntly, Castle Hunily, Lady Melville, 
Cabal va, and Cumberland. 

CALcurrA. 

We learn that a dispute has arisen be- 
tween the sons and executors (as they are 
teimed) of the Joudpur Raja the execuw 


tors have applied for the interference of 
Bapoji Sindia, and the sons have called 
Amir Khan to their aid. 

Jumshir Khan and Raja Lol Singh were 
levying contributions at Btkanir, when 
the Raja of that place, Surat Singh, gave 
them battle, and after much loss on each 
side, Jumshir was compelled to retire 
with the loss of all his baggage. (See al- 
so p. 397.) 

Extract from a Letter^ dated Benares 
2dth ^ug. 1816.— 1 have just been con- 
templating a distressing sight ; the dead 
bodies of four Europeans, two men, a 
woman, and child, with a dog, apparently 
of the bull dog breed, fioaMua near. I 
have ordered the bodies to be buried, and 
from the report of the natives who exa- 
mined them more minutely than I was 
able from their being in a state of putre- 
faction, they appeared to be people of 
rank. It is singular how the unfortunate 
sufferers could have met such a fate, as 
we have had no remaikably blowing wea- 
ther here for some time past. 

Eighty thousand mauns aie estimated 
as the probable extent of the indigo crop 
for the season, 1816. In Purniya it lias 
been consideiably more than an average 
crop *rhe planters of that district have 
formed a dob, and have unanimously en- 
gaged to purchase seed from European 
dealers only, thus preventing t> e frauds 
of native servants. In Oude, and the up- 
per Provinces, the produce is expected to 
be very short. 

The ship liOrd Huncerford, Capt. Na- 
pier, bound to England, while lying at 
Fuka, was discovered to be on fire ; on 
taking off the main hatches, tne fl^imes is- 
sued fortli to such an alarming degree, that 
the officers and the pilot determined to cut 
from the anchors, and run the ship on 
shore, the cable was at cordingly cut : but 
fortunately (>efore the sliip look the 
ground, the fire was extinguished by the 
prompt exertions of the officers, pilot, and 
crew ; a top-sail was found to be entire- 
ly consumed, which had apparently been 
“ set fire tof 

Tlie crew of the Hungerford has been 
taken out of her for the purpose of exa- 
mination before the police. It is expect- 
ed that this is an cxpiiing effort of th^ 
Ghaut Serang system ; but if the New 
Marine Registry Office has produced the 
beneficial effect we are taught to believe, 
it is certainly extraordinary, that out of 
seventy registered lascars, they should 
have found six tools for twice attempting 
their diabolical designs. 

The European troops at Cawnpore and 
Allahabad are very sickly. At Delhi and 
its vicinity, the native troops suffer in a 
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similar way ; the cause is ascribed to the 
want of rain in the upper provinces. 

Sir Anthony Buller, appointed Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, landed on 
Tuesday the 10th September, and on the 
following Tuesday took the oaths and his 
seat accordingly. 

It is confidently stated, that the extra 
military establishments which were re- 
cently in preparation for field service have 
been dismissed, at Cawnpore, Agra Mu- 
tra, and the otlier principal stations where 
troops were assembled. fllajor-General 
Sir David Ochterlony svas at Kurnal on 
the 25th ult. ; and Major-General Mar- 
shal was about to proceed from Mutra to 
Cawnpore. 

Sejit. 13, 1816. — The Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to deter- 
mine on the formation of a troop of rock- 
et Artillery, to be composed of Euiopeaus, 
who are to be mounted either on liorses 
or camels, as may be found most advisa- 
ble. Messjs. Allan and VV'avell have been 
scut out by the Hon. Court of Directors 
to teach the use of Congreve’s rockets. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. — JUDICIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Aug. 23, 1816.— Mr. H. M. Bird, ad- 
ditional register of the Zilla Court of Ju- 
ranporc. 

Mr. S. M. Diintze, .additional register 
of the city court at ^n.ares, 

Aug. .30.— Mr. J. F. Ellertoii, assist, to 
the magistrate of the 24 Pergunnas. 

Mr. L. Maguiac, assist, to the magis- 
trate of the city of Mursliedabari. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Aug. 23, 1816.— Lieut.'-Col. T. Haw- 
kins to be Colonel. 

Major J. Shapland, to be Licut.-Col. 
Major Tlios. Featlierstone, to be Lieut.- 
Coionel. 

Major Wm. Casement, to be Lieut. Col. 
4th Jtegt. N. /.— Capt. A. Campbell, to 
bo Major ; Capt. Lieut. F. S. White to be 
Captain ; Lieut. W. Costley to be Capt. ; 
Lieut. Geo. W. Buttaushaw to be Lieut. 

12M Regt. N. /.—Capt. P. L. Grant to 
1 '- Major ; Capt. Lieut. C. D’Acre, to be 
' nptain ; Lieut. J. L. Gale, to be Capt. 
Lieut. ; Ensign A. Wright to be Lieut. 

25iA Regt. N. /—Capt. M. Boyd, to 
be Mtyor; Lieut. J. Drysdale, to be Capt ■ 
Ensign J. Morton, to be Lieut. 

Ensigns J. Douglas, W’. Conway, and 
J. T.^Somerville, to rank from 5th, 6th, 
and 7th of .May respectively. 

Aug. 30.— r/rD7/f, j,.— Senior Cadet T. 
Nicholl, to be Lieut, fireworker. 

Sept. 1.5.— Lieut. J.A. Sch.alch, 14th 
N. I. to be assistant to the Suiveyor of 
the Sunderbund.!. 

Rocket Corps. Allen, Dep. Comm. 

of Ordpance ; — Wai ell. Conductor of 
Ordnaiice. 


23d Regt. K. Ensign R. Mansoue, 
to be Lieutern^nt. 

ydug. 30. — Surgeons. — Mr. B. M^Leod> 
to be assist. Surgeon to the residency at 
Lucknow. 

Assist, Surgeon Elijah lini)ey. 

Aug. 30. — Furloughs to Europe.'^ 
Capt. C. Bowyer. 

Mr. Surgeon Alex. Haig. 

Lieut. J. Incell, 14th N.T. totheCa])e> 
and eventually to Europe. 

Lieut. R. H. Hodges, 22d N. I. 
Invalids. — Lieut. W. Clarke, 23d regt. 
N. I. 

Current Value of Government SecuritieSy. 
Sept. 16. 

Buy. Sell. 

Rs. As. jRs. As. 

2 0 Sept. 1. New Six per Cts. Dis, 22 t» 

1 8 Do 10. do. 1 U 

1 0 Do. 30. do. 1 4, 

RATES OF EXCHANGE — Sept. I8i6. 
From Calcutta to Madras 3^)5 S. Us. t'oi 
100 Star Pagodas. 

To Bombay 100 S. R. for 108 Bombay 
rupees. 

To England, 2(1, Rth, and at six months 
siglit, dolhus in (juautity at 206 rupeer? 
per 100. 

A Guinea to purcbiise in the Bazar is, 
at 10 rupees. 

BIRTHS. 

Auff. <2&th. Mrs. K. Kerr, of a daugiiter. 

Ijtn. At Mynpoorcf*, tlie lady of tlapt. J. Drs'ff* 
dale, 2Mh N 1. of a daughter. 

Mav33d. At Amowah, the lady uf Ma}. Green*. 

H. M. 5itb foot, of n dauRhtCT. 

Sept. Stb, La<iy of Lieut. T. Maddock, Assist. 

Secretary to the Military Board, of a daughter, 
6il». At Chowringhee the iady of W. S. Greene, 
Es<j. of a son. 

71 h, Mrs. W. CoUins, of a daughter. 
lOtli. Lady of Major Me Gregor, I)ep. Miht. Aud. 
Gen., of a son. 

Aug. SI. Mrs, Kidd, of a daughter. 

Sdtii. At Bareilly, the lady of W, Leiceater, Esq. 
of a son, 

23th. At Hindee Ghaut, Mrs. H. Jone?, of a son, 
98th. At Dinapore, Mrs. Louisa Wise, of a 
daughter. 

4ih. At the same place, lady of Gapt. P, Comyn, 
8d Batt. 7th Keg. of a son. 

Sept. 5tli. .Mrs. H, Glazbrooke, of a son. 

7tli, At Midnapore, the iady oi G. Skipton, Esq . 
of a daughter. 

14th. The lady of 1. P, Larkins, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

I5th. Lady of A. Ogilvie, Esq, of the Civil Ser- 
vice, of a son. 

3d. At Cawnpore, the lady of T. Jackson. Esq« 
Sui^on of H. M. 14th foot, of a son. 

18th. At Chownnghee, the lady of Capt, R. G. 

Stirling, 7 th N. Cav. of a son. 
tioth. At Benares, the lady of Sir F, Hamilton, 
of a son. 

SStli. TTie lady of D, Me Donald, Esq. of a son ; 
same lady of Capt. Harram, of a daughter, 

— - Mrs. T. Philpot, of a son. 

At Jessore, Mrs. Roquet, of a daughter. 

97th« At Cutac, lady of E. Impey, Esq. of a son. 
26th. Lady of Major G. H. Gall, of a son, (sUll. 
born). 

23d. Mrs, M. Lyons, of a son. 

24th, Mrs. C.Hard, of a daughter. 

^^th. Lady of Capt. J. W. Taylor, Professor of 
"iTOUSt. inthe Col. of Ft. Wm., ofadaughter, 

— Wile of Mr. J. Lawrence, conductor of Onin. 
of a son. 

24tli. At Dacca, lady of J. Pattenson, Esq. of 
the CmJ ht-rvicc, ol a son. 
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mariuages. 

Sept. lith. W. Paierson, Esq. of H, C. Military 
service, to Miss C. F. Smoult, 

Aug. I5th. At Benares, Lieut. J. Hall, Intcr- 
preier and Quarter Master 1st Batt. 3d Reg. 
N. I., to Miss Ann Frewin, 

31st. At NeltapiUy, Capt. C. F. Davies, of the 
Brig Lapwing, ot Connga, to Miss M.M. Dirksz, 
uf Nellapilly. 

Sept. 14th. At the cathedral, Capt. C. Wilson, 
ot H. M. I4th foot to Miss Watts, eldest daugh* 
ter of Edward Watts, Esq. 

— J. Forsyth, Esq. Acting Coll, of Perg., to 
Miss Fanner. 

S6th. At the cathedral, Mr, M. Sommers, to 
Miss Isabella Walker. 

30th. At the cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. Parson, 
Mr. Pat. Moran, to Misa Eliz. D’Rozario, 

Oct. isl. Mr. W. Ewin, to Miss Francis Manley. 
*2d. Mr. Norman Kerr, to Mi>s Marg.Nairne. 
5th. At the Cathedra!, by the Rev. the Arch- 
deacon, J. Eliot, Esq to Miss Tliackery. 

'dith. J. Lambert Heatley, Esq, to Mi&s Sophia 
Gotti d. 

SOth. liCwis Barctlo, Esq. to Serihora Mana 
Manoella Ramon. 

^8th. Mr. G. S. Dick, to Miss M. Cassady. 

DEATHS. 

Aug 30. C* Desborough, Esq. Surgeon on Bengal 
Medical Stivice. 

3lst. At Kidderpoor, Mr. J. Mearing. 

23d. Mr. Michael Powsey, 

COtli, At Scrampoor, the infant daughter of Mr. 
G, Gibson. 

23«l. Same place, infant son of Mt. G. Gibson. 
l6th. At Keitsh, in UutuKlkhund, the inlant 
daughter of ('apt. Lieut. H. Thomson, oih regi. 
Native Civalrv. 

Sth, At Gazipoor, Emdv, infant daughter of 
Majoi W. W, Coultman, H. M. 53d rcgi. 

30lh. M^or W. R. VAiUiams, H, M. 86lh regt. 
At Chunar, in July last, Col. J. Williams, Com- 
mander 2d batt. of Nat. Invalids at thatstation. 
9dth. At SuUanpooi, Benares, aged 2 years and 
10 months, W. St. Leser Lumsdaine Wood, 
only son of Major Gen, J. S. Wood, command- 
ing the district. 

March 14th. At Macao, T. H. Rablnel, Esq. 
Brst Super-cargo and Chief of the Neiherland 
factory in China. 

2Sth. At sea, on board the Hon. Company's 
ship William Pitt, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Speller, Sub. Assist. Com. Gen 
Aug. 3il. At Berhampore, Capt. P. Mornll, 1st 
batt. lOth regt. N 1. 

15th. Mr. Assist. Suig. Sihbald. 
tst. At Benares, Marj Theodosia, daughter of 
Sir Frederic and Lady Hamilton. 

July otii. At Ganjam, Mr. Assist. Surgeon. J, 
Barclay. 

On board the Sir Stephen Lushiiigion,atsea, Capt. 

E. P. Dana, 23d regt. N. 1. 

Sept. Sd. Lady of J. S. Adams, Esq. 

Master J. Stranack Kowe. 

1st. Master K. Tucker, son of Capt. Tucker. 
Sept. lOth. Capt. J. Lowe, Secretary to the 
Marine Board. 

Oth. Mrs. Eliza Fay, aged 60. 

flth. The infant dauglitc-r of Capt. J. Kidd. 

4th. Lieut. S. F Ward, H. M. 53d regt. of foot* 
Miss Emma Collins, aged 4 yeais. 

7lh. At Chownnghee, J. Donavon Vemer, Esq. 

late of His Majesty’s Seivice. 

9tU. Mr. J. Gordon. 

18th. Master J. Barretto, tjic infant son of J. 
Barretto, jun. Esq. 

17th. Mr. T. Chamberlain, of Allahabad. 

The infant son of Mr, M. Fortner, 
dth. Mr. R. Barham, Conductor of Ordnance, 
after serving the Hon. Company SSj'cars. 

I4th, E. W. E. Trower, son of C. Tiower, Esq. 

of the Civil Service. 

12th. Miss Ana Francis. 

18th, Miss Mary Coverdale, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J . Coverdale, of Kedgeree. 

Aug. 24ih. At Cutac, H. A. Ward Esq. of the 
Civil Service. 

tad. At Chunar, Mrs. J. Grant, wife of Lieut. 
Col* L. Grant. 

2AUi, At Garden Reach, the lady of T. Hendry, 
£«q. Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. 
Sept. I6th. Mr. R, Elliot, of the H, C. Maiiae, 


20th. J. H. Hutchinsdn, 

Miss Ann Frank, daughter of Mr, C. Frank* 

Sept. 21. Mr W. Bartlett, jon. 

27th. Mr. C. Frank, Schoolmaster* 

Lately at Cawnpore, Lieut. 1. Gunn, H. M* 6i6tb 
regt. 

Same station, Capt. Innes, H M.f6thrert. 

Sept. 26th. At Juggernaih, Charlotte, lady of C* 
Becher, Esq Sait Agent at Cutac. 

Oct. 5th. On his way froni Kedgeree in his boat, 
Mr. H. Sims, Private Assist, to I apt. Tuckeri 
Deputy Postmaster of that place. 

Sept. 14. At sea, the lady of Capt. V.Fick, H.M* 
ddth tegt. 

^th. Mr. T. I angton, 4th officer of H. C. ship 
Lord Keith. 

Saineday, Mrs. Mary Wright, 

28tli. On board his boat, Capt. Woollett, I2lh 
regt. N. I. 

93d. Mr. J. Smi'h, a master in the Pilot Service; 
his death was occasioned by leaping from -* 
chaise to prevent its being dashed against a 
corner. 

The infant son of Mr. M. De Rozario, 

24ih. The infant daughter of Mr. J. Wyebyre# 
builder. ' - 

95th. Saiah Louisa, .infant daughter of Mr* J. 
Higgtm. 

Lati-ly at Diggah, near Patna, Mr. G. Bryant, 

25tli. Mrs. L. Fauel. 

97lh. Mrs. M.Wneht. 

I4ih. At Meerut, Major J. Lumsdaine, Dep, 
Com. Gen. 


BOMBAY. 

E.rtract of a letter dated Mootheer^ 
5f/r July, 1B16.— After much difficulty in 
procuring carts for our baggage, we left 
Mundebar on the 19th May, and proceed- 
ed to Kukarmtmda, 13 miles off, on the 
banks of the Tapi. The Bheels, who we 
heard had assembled at this place to pre- 
vent our progress, had very wisely taken to 
tlieir heels, and without any opposition 
\vc crossed the river the next morning, 
and marched toRanipura, about 16 miles 
north. After this long march w’ecame in 
at 10 o’clofk for breakfast, and after thit 
had the agreeable hot winds in perfection. 
The village is pretty large, and situated 
alone, under the Santpur mountains. 
Having gained every information concern- 
ing the passe!*, or rather footpaths, which 
lead up the mountains, the following 
morning we left it, and made a march 
first to the southward, then to the north- 
ward, tacking about like a ship in a con- 
trary wind, skirting the mountains as close 
as the ground would permit, till having tra- 
velled about seventy miles through Holkar*s 
territory, we arrived at his town of Sirpur 
on the 28th of May. It is a laige popu- 
lous place, about two or three miles from 
the Tapi, and forty east of Nunderbar. 
We had hitherto met with dirficulty in our 
progress through Holkai’s countiy, having 
no passport ; at this place they refused to 
permit us to pitch our tents, told us we 
should have no supplies from the town, 
and insisted on our leaving it the next 
morning. This insolence we were oblig- 
ed to put up with, and left the place ac- 
cordinijly the next morning for TTialneer, 
another large town, on the north bank of 
the Tapi. Here we were treated, if pos- 
sible, worse, They refused us carts for our 
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baegage, wc were therefore obliged to di- visit to the famous city of Burhanpur, 
mioish it again, although we had brought two long marches to the eastward of 
nothing but what was indispensably ne- Lowda. On the first day we had a severe 
cessarv ; ud my tent being the least va- hurricane from the south-east, attended 
luable of the three, wis thronn away, with some rain: it was the commeuce- 
Finding it useless to attempt proceeding nieiit of the inousoon. Hitrlianpiir is .in 
further through Holkar’s towns, we cross- extensire city, simounded by a good wall, 
ed the river and went through the Peish- two miles in circumference ; it 'lands on 
■wah’s couutrt , where we met with a little a fine plain on the west bank of the Tapi . 
better treatment. Having gone abouttwen- As the town is HolkaTs, they would not 
ty-five miles, we made another push for the open the gates ; but tbcie are, weneie 
Saatpur mountains, and re-crossing the told, some very splendid miisjiJs iii'idc, 
Tapi,afteralongmarc h ofsi.xteenorseven- the minarets of which we could plainly 
teen miles iindera fatiguing heat,we arrived perceive from our cncaiiipmcnt. This 
at Holkar’s large town of Choiua. and came city with its suburbs, in its llouri.sliiug 
inforourbi akfast about o’clock. Here, state, extended about ten miles ; .us is u ell 
as usual, we met with every kind of inci- evidenced by the tiunierniis ruins scaltei- 
vility and ill treatment, and were obliged ed in every direction. 'Jheic aretlicrn- 
to pitch our tents in a dry nulla, ann.iyed mains of a large garden, called tlie l.al 
with beat and dust, and hardly able to Bang, which extends two or tbiue inile', 
procure provisions for the party. Hence It then contained fruit trees and 'iiiubs of 
we pushed on eastward, through Holkar’s cveiy dcscnplioii, was wateied in tier;- 
country, eating where we could get a dnection by aqueducts, and i‘ 'aid to Iiav’e 
meal and starving where we could get been a perfect paradise; the Maliiattas 
none, till we arrived at Lowda, a detach- took the city from the Muliammadau.s 
edPerguiinaof the Peishwah’s. Wereach- about fifty years ago, since linn tiiis once 
ed it, after a march of eigliteeu miles, on splendid place ha« been gradu illy dec.iv- 
tbe morning of the 6th of June. Lowda is ing. We leturned to Lowd,i on tlie 12t*ti, 
about five or six miles north of the Tapi, As the season and other things enlirelv 
and 150 miles east of N’underb,ir ; by our prevented us from doing any thing more 
route we came 180. Tlie Lowda Per- regarding tlie Saiilpur iiioiiiitaiiis, we 
gnnna, like all others to the nm tii of the left Lowda, cro.s.sed the Tapi, took a 
Tapi, is subject to continual annoyaiiee westerly route tliroiigli the Peisitwa’s 
from Bheels and Pindarees. About eight country, and pas.sing through the towns 
days ago 4,000 of the latter crossed the ol Nusirrabad, Arundool, and Doolea, 

Tapi, and plundered the Peishwah’s Per- having travelled 120 miles, arrived at 
gonna of Edilabad A few visited this Gauhia the 27th June, Here is a large 
Pergunna, and one horseman was taken, hill fort, which belongs to Holkar. If was 
He is now a prisoner in the fort, and ’ taken in the w.ar about twelve or fifteen 
confessed to this purport, that the leader years ago. The place we breached and 
of the party is called Bukhus, he is in stoimcd we plainly perceived: they have 
league with a Sheet chief, who resides relmilt the wall. The country around is 
in thohills near Dliolcote. Candeish, the truly beautiful and picturesque, the hill 
country we have hitherto been pas.sing liiiely varied and covered with jungle, 
through, is bounded on the north by the As the rain subsided for a couple of days 
Santpur mountains, on the south by the our stay was delightfully ple;isant. Set- 
Tapi, aud on the we,st by liiils and ting off from Gaulna, we arrived here aftci 
jungles inhabited by Bheels, through which four st;iges. We luivc many times been 
there are no roads or passes. It was for- most completely drenched on our marc:. es, * 

mcrly a very fine well peopled and flon- but yesterday beat eveiy thing ; the rain 
rishiug tract, but at present, from the tell the whole time in torrents ; the mud 
devastations of the Pindaris, and tlie con- in tlie road prevented tlie perambulator 
slant annoyance from the Bheels, together from turning; our tents, &c. were on 
with oppressive measures of Holkar’s go- before, and fonvard we were obliged to 
vernment, it is overgrown with jungles, go, surveying as we went. We exiiected 
the towns are in ruins, the villages dc- to see Mootheer a fine large town, some- 
serted, the soil, though remarkably fine, thing similar to Burhanpur, but we were 
uncultivated, the roads cut up, and the miserably disappointed ; it is a wretehed 
whole country almost depopulated. Tlie town. I forgot to tell you, that on our 
people in many places e.xpressed their dis- roarj back from Burhanpur our baggage 
content, by wishing that tlie comitry was which preceded us a few liours, was stop^ 
in our liands, as they would then enjoy ped by about fifty Pindaris. There is 
some protection aud peace. Tlie country plenty of shooting here, black partridges 
TOUDd Lowda is a well cultivated plain, and hares in abundance ; lots of ante- 
interapersed with fine mango groves, and lopes, also hyenas and tigers. We passed 
veijdifltreut from Holkar’s country to the a place on the road,yesterdayi where about 
wmtward. 'Faking one tent witli us, and fourteen persons had been killed by these 
• few light things, we set out to p.aj a destructive animals ! 
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JAVA. MARRIAGES. 


Restoration of Java . — This day (tlie 
i9th Au^ist) tlie island of Java and its 
dependencies lias been formally delivered 
over to their Excellencies the Commis- 
sioners General of H. M. the King of the 
Netherlands, in pursuance of the con- 
vention concluded between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands to that effect. 

At half ]iast seven A. M. the Hono- 
rable the Lieutenant Governor, and the 
Membersof Council, met their Excellencies 
the Commissioners General at the Stadt- 
house of Batavia. The proclamation de- 
claring the restitution of the colony hav- 
ing been read, the British flag at the 
wharf was replaced by the Netherlands 
flag, under a royal salute to each, which 
was accompanied by an exchange of sa- 
lutes between the ships of the two nations 
in the roatls. The commision of their 
Excellencies and the proclamation esta- 
blishing the government of H. IM. the 
King of the Netherlands was then pub- 
licly read, and the ceremonial closed. A 
guard of honor of Biitish and Netbei- 
lands troops were .■-tationed in the Stadt- 
house square, and saluted the respective 
authorities on their arrival and depar- 
ture. 

After the ceremony was concluded, 
their Excellencies the Commissioners Ge- 
neral breakfasted with the Lieutenant 
Governor at the Harmonic, were the 
principal Britisli and Dutch inhabitants 
were assembled on the occasion. The 
party was numerous, and broke up after 
a toast proposed by the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor “ Success to His Nethetlands’ 

“ Majesty’s Government on the island 
of Java. ” 

It is stated, on the authority of private 
letters from Java, that the total cession of 
that island to the Dutch cannot be accom- 
plished before the month of November. 
Some detachments of Dutch troops have 
however proceeded to occupy Macassar, 
Madura, and the other provinces of Java. 

It appears that the Dutch soldiers were 
suffering severely from the climate, and 
that the hospitals were crowded. 

BIRTHS. 

19. June — Mrs. W. Young, of a daughter. 
22.— The lady of Lieut. T. Ward, of the 

Hussars, of a son. 

27. — AtTjileboet, Mrs. C. R. Wiese, of a 
daughter. 

28. — At Goonong Sahri, Mrs. Janssens 
Rees, of a daughter. 

20. July — At Weltevreden, the lady of 
Lieut. Tullock, Civil Paymastei, of 
twin daughters. 

31»— At the same place, the Lady of Capl. 
Nixon, H. M. 17tbfoot, Dep.Adj. Geu. 
of a daughter. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 16. 


May 26. — At Batavia, Lieut. B. K. Er- 
skinc i6 Beng. N. 1. to Miss Martha 
Thorn tou. 

DEATHS. 

June \2. — C.^pt, Elijah Moore, late com- 
mander of tiie American ship Fair 
Aiueiican. 

July 2*2. — At Weltevreden, Dr. C. Ainslic, 
of the Madras e^tablisbmem. 


PRIN'CE OF WALES' ISLAND. 

A re^ilation for mortifying: the provi- 
sions ill force for the collection of cus- 
toms, at Prince of Wales’ Islaud, was 
i.ssued on the 8th July. 

Sir Edmund Stanley will leav€ Penamt, 
and take his .seat on the Madras beacli, 
as soon as his succes.sor. Sir Gtxii^e 
Cooper, shall arrive at Penang. 

Translation of a LfttPr to Major Far^ 
(ju/iarf (lati'd Malacca, \9th Shahar^ 
1231— 15t/i Jd//// 181U. 

(After many compliment^J I have 
the piectsure to acquaint you that all is 
well here. — On the lath of this month a 
letter reached me from Soorabaya, sta- 
ting tliat the town of Boiugeel had been 
visited with a tremendous tempest from 
tlie north east, by which thirty houses 
were blown into the sea, and the same 
number of prows, large and small, like- 
wise tiew into the ocean. The num- 
ber of lives lost on this occasion is men- 
tioned at al>oui two hundiert. It is fur- 
ther Niated, that in the Madura sea, near 
Tnmbool, a large (imi hitherto unknown 
lock has nude its appeiuance, extending 
in length sixty fathoms by six fathoms 
broad, and measnriug above the water 
at ebb two fathoms. 

Major Farquhar has quitted the presi- 
dency, and embarked for Malacca, ou 
board tlie H. C. C. Peuang. 


MAURITIUS. 

We find by the Bourbon Gazette, that 
the governor of that island, M. Bouvet 
de Lozier, has protested against the an- 
nexation of Madagxiscar to the British 
crown, as one of the dependencies of the 
Mauritius, In-cause he does not coiisidec 
that the island was ceded to Great Britain 
by the tieaty of peace of 30th May 1814. 
In the same paragraph it is acknowledged 
that France possessed no claim to the so- 
vcTciguty of Madagascar ; how then could 
she have the right or power to make the 
cessioni it is evident by this admission,' 
founded ou the terms of the treaty, that 
the French goverument has no preten- 
sions whatever to the island, and conse- 
quently, whether the goveruor of Bourbon 

VoL, III. 3 H 
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considers it an independent territory or 
otherwise, does not afTect the question 
involved by the proclamation of the go- 
vernor of tlie Mauritius. Mr. Farquhar 
has not taken possession of it in violation 
of the letter or spirit of any treaty. And 
as the eighth article of the treaty of Paris 
of 1814, and its ratification in the eleventh 
article of the treaty of 1815, cited by M. 
Bouvet de Lozier, prove nothing to the 
purpose, it is difficult to discover the jnst 
grounds of the protestation ; excepting so 
far as the private intercourse between 
Madagascar and Bourbon might be more 
advantageous, were the independence of 
the former presen'ecl. 

We are informed, by letters from the 
Mauritius, of the arrival of the French 
ft'igates L’Amphitrite and La Licorne, 
witli Count du Puy, a peer of France, 
and Governor General of the Frencli set- 
tlements ill Indi'i. All the civil and 
military officers of the different French 
settlements have arrived with the Gover- 
nor General. M. Joseph Dayot, has the 
appointment of intendant general. 

DEATH. 

Nov. 24. — At Flacq, C, H. Steele, Esq. 

Resident of Manna, on the Bencooleu 
establishment. 


BOURBON'. 

The Baron de Bassayn de Richinont, 
intendant or governor of the isle of 
Bourbon, lately arrived in London, prin- 
cipally with the view of facilitating trade 
between that islaud and the Isle of France, 
in which object he has completely suc- 
ceeded. Ill future Biithli vessels may go 
to the Isle of Bouibon, first landing and 
re-loading their cargoes at the Isle of 
France, on payment of eight per cent, at 
Bourbon, in addition to the French duties 
already existing there. The same ar- 
rangeineiit, mutatis mvtantJis , is to extend 
to French vessels trading with the Isle of 
France. The Baron and suite have left 
town for Plymouth, from which they will 
sliojtly sml, on their return to India, 
in the Elephant. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 
yl more full Account of Travels for e.r- 
ploring the Interttyr. 

Government- House y Sidney, July 8, 
1815. — An anxious desire to render the 
duscov cries in the lately explored country, 
to the westward of the Blue Mountains, 
as complete and important to the mother 
country and the present colony as the 
means within his power would enable 
him, having induced his Excellency the 
Governor, while at Bathurst, to instruct 
Mr, Evans to proceed from thence, and 


pursue his discoveries as much farther 
westward as his means of carrying provi- 
sions, the nature of the country through 
which he should pass, and the unforeseen 
occurrences to which, as a traveller in an 
unexplored country, be might be exposed, 
w'ould peimit ; and Mr. Evans having re- 
turned with the persons who attended 
him, all safe, his Excellency desires to 
lay the following brief account, extracted 
from his journal and report of this tour, 
before the public 

On the 13th of May, Mr. Evans com- 
menced his tour of discovery, and on the 
2d of June, finding his provisions would 
not enable liim to proceed farther, he be- 
gan to retrace his course back to Bathurst, 
where he arrived on the 12th ultimo, hav- 
ing been absent thirty-one days. In the 
course of this tour Mr. Evau> lias been so 
fortunate as to travel over a vast number 
of lich and fertile valiies, with succes- 
sions of hills, well coveted with good and 
useful timber, chiefly the stringy hark 
and the pine, and the whole country 
abounding with ponds and gullies of fine 
water ; he also fell in w ith a large ri\er, 
which he conceives would become naviga- 
ble for boats at the distance of a few days 
travelling along its banks. From its 
course he conjectures that it must join 
its waters witli those of the Macquarie 
River; and little doubt can be enter- 
tained, that their joint streams must 
form a navigable river of very considera- 
ble size. 

At a distance of about fiO miles from 
Bathurst, Mr. Evans discovered a num- 
ber of hills, the points of which ended 
in perpendicular lieads, from 30 to 40 
feet high, of pure limestone of a misty 
grey colour. At this place, and also 
throughout the general course of the jour- 
ney, kangaroos, emus, ducks, &c. were 
seen in great numbers, and the new river, 
to which Mr. Evans gave the name of the 
ZrffcA/tfn, abounds with fish; although, 
from the coolness of the season, he was 
not able to catch any of them. In the 
course of this tour, Mr. Evans also disco- 
vered a very unusual and extraordinary 
production, the proper or scientific name 
of which cannot at present be assigned 
to it. It possesses much of the sweetness 
and flavour of manna, but is totally dif- 
ferent in its appearance, being very white, 
and having a roundish irregular surface, 
not unlike the rough outside of confec- 
tioner’s comfitvS, and of the size of the 
lai^est hail-stones. Mr. Evans does not 
consider it to be the jiroductlon of any 
insect, tree, or vegetable of tlie country; 
and from hence the most probable conjec- 
ture appears to be, that it i.s a production 
of the same nature with that which is 
found in Arabia, and there called “wild 
honey ,”or the“ Almighty’s sugar plums,** 
and there supposed to be a dew»— Where 
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this substance was found most plenti- 
ful, Mr. Evans saw the kangaroo in im- 
mense flocks, and wild fowl equally 
abundant. 

The natives appeared more numerous 
than at liathurst ; but so very wild, and 
apparently so much alarmed at the sight 
of white men, that he could not induce 
them to come near, or to hold any inter- 
course whatever with him. 

At the termination of the tour Mr. 
Evans saw a good level country, of a 
most interesting appearance, and a very 
rich soil; and he conceives that there is 
no barrier to prevent the travelling father 
westward to almost any extent that could 
be desired. He states that the distance 
travelled by him on this occasion was 
142 measured miles out; which, with 
digressions to the southward, made the 
total distance lor) miles from Bathurst ; — 
he a<hH, at the same time, that having 
taken a more dncct line back to Ba- 
thurst, than ibal by which he left it, 
he made the distance tlieu only 115 
miles ; and he oiiscives, that a good 
road may be made all that length with- 
out any cou-'ideiable dirticulty, there not 
being moie iliau tluee hills which may 
not be avoided. 

From the enl ire tenor of Mr. Evans's 
narrative of this tour, it appears that tlie 
country over which lie passed has even 
e.xceeded the country leading to and sur- 
rounding Bathurst, in richness, fertility, 
and all the other valuable objects for 
the sustenance of a numerous popula- 
tion. 

Before closing tlie present account, the 
Governor ilosives to observe, that having 
accidently omitted some particulars in his 
own tour, which he had meant to remark 
on, he a\ails hini'clf of the present occa- 
sion to notice them. 

When the Governor arrived at Bathurst, 
on the 4th of May, he found there three 
native men and six children standing 
with the working party ; they appeared 
much alanned, particularly at the horses— 
but this s(x>u ceased, and they became 
quite familiar, eating whatever food was 
otfered them, and appearing very proud 
of some little articles of dress which were 
given tliem. Frequently, dining the Go- 
vernor's stay at Bathurst, small parties 
of men and h())s came in, and they al- 
ways got meat and some articles of slop 
clothing, and tomahawks ; which latter 
seemed to be highly prized by them. 
'Fliese native are in appearance very like 
those of Sydney, tliough rather better 
looking and sft-onger made ; some of them 
were blind of one eye, though not always 
on the same side. — Their language being 
altogether dissimilar to that of the na- 
tives of this part of the country, it was 
impossible to learn whether their being 
thus blinded was the result of any estjt- 


Wished custom amongst them, or merely 
accidental ; the probability is, however, 
that it is intentional, whatever might be 
the cause. A native who attended the 
Governor from this side of the mountains 
was much alarmed at the appearance of 
the stranger natives ; but aftei-wards, 
perceiving that they did not attempt to 
injure him, he endeavoured to hold a con- 
versation with them ; their languages, 
however, appeared totally different, nei- 
ther party seeming to understand a single 
wm*d >poken by the other. 

Those men were covered by skins of 
different animals, neatly sewed together, 
and wore the fur side inwards; on the 
outer, or skin side, they had curious de- 
vices wrought. The Governor observed, 
on one of tliese die>ses or cloaks, as re- 
gularly formed a St. George’s cross as 
could he made, thougli he could not con- 
nect tliat circumstance with any otlftr 
which miglit lead to the assigning it to a 
religious ceremony. Tlie m.inner of form- 
ing those figuie'< mu«t be by tlie throwing 
up a slight part of the ^kiu with a sharp 
instrument, round the outliius of the fi- 
guie. They appealed, judtriiig from the 
neatness of the sewing and work on these 
cloaks, to have inatle some little advance 
to civilization and tomfoit beyond w'hat 
tlie natives of this part of tlie country 
have done, lu otlicr respects they seem 
to be jierfectly harmless and inoffensive, 
and by no means warlike or savage, few 
of them having any weapons whatever 
with them, but merely ,i stone axe, 
which they use foi cutting steps for 
themselves to climb up tree^ by, in pur- 
suit of the little animals which they Eve 
Ujloil. 

These natives never brought any of 
their females with them on their visits to 
Bathurst, and the Governor had only ac- 
cidentally, in the course of one of his ex- 
cursions from thence, an opportunity of 
seeing one of them. She was blind of the 
left eye, wanted all hei teeth, and vva'' 
altogether one of the mo't wretched-look- 
ing old creatures that could he pos'^ibly 
imagined, composed of merely .skin and 
bone. 

Tlie Governor, on hi? return over the 
King's Table Laud, had much gratiflea- 
tion in l)ehol(ling a cataract of immense 
height, wliicli falls over a jirecipice little 
short of 1,090 feet down into the Frince 
Regent’s Glen, forming one of the most 
stupendous and grand sights that })erhaps 
the w'urld can affonl. This cataract hav- 
ing been discovered by tour gentlemen of 
the Governor’s party, his Excellency has 
been pleased to give it the name of one of 
them, by calling it “ The Campbell Ca- 
taract.” 

By commaml of his Excellency the 
Governor, 

(Signed) J, T. Campbell, Sec, 
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r i -r xfj- rxj j jj. On thc 4tli of January, at Montreal, the Coui^ 

tess of Selkirk, of a daughter. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, March 2S, 1817. 
CoUon.— The sales of Cotton since our last 
dhiefly consist of East India descriptions; the 
puces of Bengals and Surats arc rather higher; the 
greater proportion of the former are reported for 
shipping. Thc trade pay much attention to Su- 
rats j tlie shipping houses have lately taken the 
Bengals extensively for export. It is expected 
the next sale at tlic I ndia House will be about thc 
l?th April, when 9,000 Bengals, 700 Surats, and 
600 bales Madras Cotton, are expected to be 
brought forward. 

Tlie demand for Muscovades conti- 
nued hmitei during the whole of last week ; to* 
i^rds the close several parcels were taken, at 
prices a shade lower; this foienoon every des- 
cription of Muscovades, with the exception of 
itrong Sugars, may be purchased is. lower than 
last week. There has been a good demand for 
refined gooJs, the orders Iroin the Continent 
continue extensive, but very limited as to price; 
generally below the currency of this market. 
Molasses have been in steady request. The de- 
mand for Foreign Sugar has not been so extensive ; 
the prices arc little varied. 

Coffee.— A' the public sales last week, a great 
proportion was taken m for the proprietors ; the 
quantity sold went off at prices a shade lower, 
particularly Jamaica, The continental market* 
are still reported much below the London, and 
the extensive ord-^rs in town continue limited to 
prices much under the preaent curr..'ncy. 

Coffee if///.— The Act of Parliament, dated 
March 17, 1817, continues until the StUof Aprd, 
1830, an Act of the 33d year of Ins present Ma- 
jesty, to regulate the separation of damaged 
from sound Coff e, and to permit dealers to send 
out any quantity of Coffee not exceeding eight 
pounds weight without permit, 

Teo.— Tlifc puces are liule varied since thc 
sale 5 the ntws troni China has no effect what- 
ever on the market currency. 

iZice.— There is Imlc variation in the prices of 
Bice; very little East India at inaikct, the puces 
nominal. 

Spices. —Nutmegs have been in request at our 
quotations; other Spices without variation ; the 
demand languid. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 

BIRFHS, 

Jan. 22d — At the house of the Countes.c of 
Castlestewart, Glocester-place, Lady Caroline 
Bathurst, of a son. 

At Dowles Lodge, H ints, the lady of Sir Simeon 
Stuart, Barf, of a daughter. 

At Kippax Park, ihc Honourable Mrs. Bland, of 
a son. 

AtBavswater, the lady of Lieut, Colonel Napier, 
id GuH.ds, of a son. 

At Bt'I' . ;, the lady of Harcourt Wvnne Aubrey, 
ol a ciaijfc'httr. ^ 

At rastlemanvr, thc Right Hon. the Countess of 
biiannon, of a daughter. 

The lady uf thc Hon, Graham Toler, ufason. 

At the Rectory, Haywarden, Lady Charlotte Ne- 
ville, oi a Son and heir. 

Lordship’s liouse, in Margaret-street, the 
Viscountess Dtuicaimoa was delireied of a 
uaughter. 


MARRIED, 

Jan. Si.— At Maiylebone Church, by the Rev, — 
AUwood, B, D. William Cliarsley, Esq, of the 
Exchequer, to Miss Smith, daughter ol Samuel 
Smith, Esq. of Charlotte Street, Portland 
Place. 

Capt. Ord» of the Royal Artillery, second son of 
Craven Ord, Esq. oi Greensted Hall, Essex, to 
Miss Blagrave, niece to the late LadyCullum, of 
Hardwick House, Suffolk, 

At Gilston House, by the Rev. Dr. Lowrie, Sir 
John Anstruther, Bart. M. P of Anstruther, 
to Jessie, third daughter ot Major General De- 
wan, of Gilston. 

At Blyth. Nottinghamshire, Lieut, Gen, the Hon. 
Sir William Luinley, Iv.C. B. to Louisa Marga- 
ret Cotton, widow of thc late Major Gotioiv, 
brother of Lord Combermert . 

At Pancros church, Stratford Robinson, Esq. of 
Gray’a-l nn-place, to Miss Cartwright, eldest 
daughter of R. Cartwright, tsq of Hunter 
Street, Biunsvvick Square. 

DEATHS. 

Capt. Timbrell, tlie late candidate for the East- 
India Direction. 

A melancholy aiid fatal accident happened on tlie 
27th o( September last, in the Bay of Beiig.tl, 
to Francis, the <ecund son of Major General 
Wildei, M.P. In descending fiom the Astell 
East-lndiaman, into a barge alongside, bis 
foot slipped, he missed his hold, and fell be> 
tween tne ship and craft, and although every 
exertion was made to save him (particularly by 
one of the quarter masters, who immediately 
jumped overboard at the risk of his own life), 
the rapidity ot the current was sucli, that he 
sunk and was seen no more. He tluis perished 
ill the 14th year of Ins age. 

The Countess of Uxbridge, at lier house in BoD 
ton.row Her Ladyship was mother to thc 
Marquis of Anglesea. She was in her 76ih 
year. 

The Gazette de Fiance announces the death of 
Lieutenant-General Ahercromby, at Marseilles, 
in the 43d year of his age. He was member of 
Parliament fur Clacmannanshire, and second 
son of Sir Ralpli Ahercromby. 

The Right Hon. Lady Glcnbervie. 

Ladv Halion, wile of Sir Wm. Hatton, Bart. 

At Nice, Dorothea, eldest daughter of William 
Grant, Esq. of Congalton, 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Alex. Don, Bart. 
M. P. of Newton Don. 

At Hainfieid, in Siyiia, in the I8lh year of his 
age, Godlrcy Wenceslaus, Count of Purgstall, 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, only son of 
the late Wenceslaus, Count of Piugsull, &c. 
and of Jane Anne, second daughter of the late 
Hon. George Cranstoun. 

At the house of Charles Brooke, Esq M, P. Long 
Ditton, Surrey, the Right Hon, Lady Amelia 
Leslie, second daughter of the late Earl of 
Rothes. 

At Lichfield, in the 88ih year of her age, Mrs. 
Mary Jervis, first cousin to the Earl of St. 
Vincent. 

At his seat at Carhop, Northamptonshire, Sir 
John Palmer, Ban. many years a representative 
in Parliament for the county of Leicester, and 
one of the Goveinois of Christ’s Hospital, 
London, aged 82 yeats. 

At Brighton, after a fortnight’s illness, in the 74th 
year of her age, Theodo^ict Countess of Clan- 
william, rehitof John, Earl ol Cl.inwilliam. 

At his house. Ill Eccles-streci, Dublin, in the 
70ih vear of his agt , Wm. Forbes, Lsq. late 
an eminent merchant in i|iatc;iy. 

Mis Rii herdoii, wife of Mr, Riilitrdon, formerly 
of Aldgatc, goldsmith 

Aged five months, the inlant son and heir of G. 
R. Dawson, Esq. M. P. of Berkeley-square. 

In his 84th year, G. P. Towry, Esq, Commis- 
sioner of thc Victualling-office, father of Lady 
Eilenborough, 

Of a rapid decline, Wt JacksODj £sq« of Barbicapy 
»pice merchant, 
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- the Capc of Good Hopc the 5th Ja- 
nuary. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Home Ports, 

Gravesend, P>h. 26. — Sailed the Energill, Luke, 
iot Madeira and Batavia. 

March 5 .— Arrived the Providence, Green, from 
Bombay. 

Sailed the Alcyon, Thompson, for the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

March l. — Arrived tlie Java, Hodpjs, from Cal- 
cutta, 

Sailed the William Pitt, Living, and Stratton, 
Dale, for India. 

Heat, Feh. 20. — Came down from the river and 
remain, the Mary Ann, for Bengal; and Regent, 
for Fort William. 

March 3.— Put back the Caledonia, for Fort St. 
Geor« ; Elizabeth, for Ceylon; and Marshal 
VVelfington, for Bengal. 

Five o’Cloeir.— Blows hard. — The ships appear 
to ride— all well. 

March 4 — Arrived and remain, the Garland, 
Brown, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Dutch ship Columbus, from Amster- 
dam to Batavia, lost an anchor and cable last 
night. 

March 5 ,— Remain in the Downs the following 
East-lndiamen, together with a great many other 
outward bound vessels.— Herefordshire, Bridge- 
water, Geneial K>d. AtU'S, Marquis of Welling, 
ton, Minerva, Cerberus, Mary Ann, Marshal 
Wellington, Brothers, Barton, Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, Columbia, Waterloo, Bombay Merchant, 
Caledonia, Martha, Baring, Lord Wellington, 
Regret, Speke, Eliza, London, Abeona, Regalia, 
Llo)d*s, Experiment, EUergill, Astrea, and Ma- 
ria. 

AfdfcA 7 .— Arrived and sailed for the river, the 
Cornwall, from China; and Lord Hungerford, 
from Calcutta. 

Came down from the river and remain, ihePiin- 
cess Charlotte, fur Bombay. 

March 11 —Put back, the Speke, for Bengal; 
Ranger, for the South Seas , Elizabeth, f<»r Cey- 
lon ; and William But, for Bombay. 

Came down from the river, tlie Streatham, for 
Madras and Bengal; and Fauli, for Madeira and 
St. Christopher’s. 

March 14.— This morning the wind shifted to 
the N. E. and the whole of the outward-bound 
got under weigh and proceeded down Channel, 
except the .Strtatham, Rose, Waterloo, and Prin- 
cess Charlotte ol Wales, Easi-Indiamen, whicli 
wait for their pursers, 

jPitc o’ Cf oc^t.— The Winch elsea, Scott, for China, 
is just come in sight, and will be in the Downs in 
the course of an hour. All the Pursers are ar- 
rived, and will sail this evening. 

March 16 .— Sailed on the I 4 ih, the Waterloo 
and Winchelsea, for China; and Rose, Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and Streatham, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

Sailed yesterday, the John, Fairbourn, for the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Dover, Jan. 17 .— The Eleanora from Sumatra is 
arrived. 

The Company’s ship Cornwall, from China, is 
arrived off the Isle of Wight, she left China on 
the 13 th November, and St. Helena on the 23d 
January. The under-mentioned ships were left at 
Canton, viz General Hewett, Wyndham, Surat 
Castle, Hugh Inghs, Lord Lyndoch, Marchioness 
of Exeter, Coldstream, Lady Castlereagh, Cam- 
bridge, Regent, Marquis of Ely, Fort William, 
Scaleby Castle, Earl of Balcarras, Buckingham- 
shire, Marquis of Huntly, Castle Huntly, Lady 
Melville, Cabalva, and Cumberland. 

The private ship Hungerford arrived in the 

the 6th March ; lut Bengal the Sist Octo* 


Jan 20 .— The East-India ship Hibernia, for 
Madras and Bengal, with twenty other outward- 
bound merchant ships, have put into Spithead 
with foul winds. 

The Admiral Gambier, for Ceylon, and Essex, 
for Jamaica, put back to Portsmouth Saturday 
afternoon; the former had been a fortnight at 

sea. 

Portsmouth, March li. — Arrived the Marquis of 
Wtllington, Minerva, Herelordshlre, and Bndge- 
water, from the Downs, for India; and Venus, 
from the Downs, for the Sonth Seas. 

March 14. — Arrived the Ranger from the Downs, 
for the South Seas. 

' ■. ‘h- * ' *' r T ’ n : Hereford- 
*' , Pi . . * ‘ ■ ■ h. \Uas, Marquis 

W* : V ■. M .• Ann, Oswel>, 

i • ‘ '5 ^^1 'i . ll■otheF8 forSt. 

M. 1 IV, lui me t.ape 01 Good Hope; 
Charles Wildm.m, and Venus, for tlie South 
Seas; and Admiral Gambler, fur Ceylon. 

AfarcA 16 . — Sailed to day the Banger, Garbutt, 
for the South Seas, and yesterday the Conqueror 
and Hardy for St. Helena; and the Henry and 
Elizabeth, Jansen, for Batavia. 

Plymouth, March li. — No arrivals of conse- 
quence.— Sailed yesterday the L’Elephant, French 
frigate, for the Isle of Bourbon. 

Rear-Admirals Plampm and Sir David Milne 
are still prevented from sailing to their respective 
destinations, by contrary wmos. It is rather a 
remaikable circumstance, that, diiniig the last 
four months, the wind has blown toward the east 
only twenty-seven days, and not fuur days ia 
succession. 

Rear-Admiral Plampin sailed on Saturday after- 
noon from Poitsmouth foi St. Helena, in the 
Conqueror, 74, Captain Davie. 

The foreign stations, we are informed, are to 
be reduced; and that the following ships are to 
return home, to be paid off ; Orontes^rrived), F^- 
mouth and Spey, from St. Helena.— 1716 Favourite, 
Volage, and Icarus are yet to be paid off from tiic 
war establishment I they are on their passage 
from the Easi-lndies, 

The Ph«ton, Capt. Stanfell, 1 $ coming home 
from St. Helena; and the Pique, Capt. Tait, from 
Jamaica. 




SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA, 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship's Names, Tons, Probable '/imeqf Sailing. 


Isle of France, 

Paragon 390 from Deal Mar. IP. 

Potion 400 Mar. 20 . 

Herald 400 Mar. 28 , 

Isle of France, Madras, anti Calcutta, 

Layton 500 Mar. 23. 

Isle qf France, Madras, and Bengal. 

Sappho 400 Apr. lO. 

Cape of Good Hope and Isle qf Franic. 
Earl of Morley.,.. 360 Mar. 18. 

Columbo, 

Prince Regent .... 400 Apr. 22. 

Cape 0 / Good Hope, 

Garland 180 Apr. 5. 

Thomas 193 Apr. 2. 

Madras, and Bengdl, 

Contest 380 Apr. 5. 

Bombay. 

Asia Apr* 7* 
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S, 
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s. 

d. 



L 

8. 

d. 


L 


d. 

Cochineal 


0 

3 

ft 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Turmerick. China . 

cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

to 

2 







































— Bcjuibon 


3 

14 

0 


3 

la 

0 

— Blue 


8 

15 







— • Mocha 


5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Indigo, * Blue 

.lb. 








Cotton, Surat 

lb. 

0 

1 


— 

0 

1 

4 

— Blue and V'lolet. 


0 

7 

6 

_ 



6 

— f'Wtrafine.... 


0 

1 

5 

— 

0 

1 

6 

— — I’lfple and Viol 

t . 

0 

6 

4 





— — Bengal 


0 

0 

10 

— 

O 

1 

0 

' — Fine \ lolet 









— — Bourbon 


0 

1 

10 


U 

2 

s 

— Good Ditto.... 


0 

5 

0 





Drugs, &;c. for Dveme. 








- " Fine Violet icCopiier 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Aloes, Epatica. . 

...cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 


a 

5 

0 


0 



Anmseeds, Star.. 


4 

10 

o 


5 

O 

0 

— — Go«)d Copper .. 


0 

4 


__ 

0 



Borax, Refined.. 


3 

10 

o 





■ Middling Ditto 


0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 


— U nrenned, or Tmcal 

3 

b 

o 





— — Ordinary Ditto 


0 

3 

fj 


0 

3 


Camphire unrefined 

10 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

— — Fine Madras ... 


0 

j 

9 

— 

0 

6 


Cardemoms, Malabar., lb 

0 

5 

0 


0 

s 

6 

Middling Ditto 


u 

4 

G 

— 

u 


0 

Ceylon 









— Ordinary Ditto 


0 

3 

9 


0 

4 

4 

Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 

20 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

Rice 

.cwt. 


















/..V f 








Castor Oil 

.... lb. 

0 


3 

_ 

0 

4 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 

j 

15 

0 



3 

0 


China Root 

...cwt. 

2 

0 

O 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 

cwt. 

1 

19 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Coculus Indicus. 


<2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

..lb. 

0 

12 

4 


0 

14 

11 

ColuQibo Root... 


2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

— Novi 


0 

15 

5 

_ 

1 

11 


Dragon’s Blood.. 









— Ditto While .. 









Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 

5 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— China 


1 

0 

7 


1 

6 

1 

——Arabic 



10 

o 

— 

t> 

0 

0 

— — Ofganzine 


1 

17 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

— Assafcetida.. 









Spices, Cinnamon... 

.lb. 

0 

8 

9 

— 

0 

12 

0 

— — Benjamin .. 


7 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

o 

— — Cloves 


0 


7 

— 

0 

4 

3 

— — Animi 

. .cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— Mace 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

— Gatbaniiin.. 









— — Nutmegs. ., , 


0 

4 

6 

— 

0 


9 

— Gambogium 


17 

0 

0 


22 

0 

0 

— Ginger 

cwt. 

3 

ID 


— 


15 

0 

Myrrh 


8 

0 

o 


iU 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black 

lb. 

0 

U 

8 





— • Olibanum... 


5 

0 

0 


8 

0 

o 

W lute.. .. 


0 

D 

1 





Lac Lake 


0 


2 

— 

o 


'» 

Sugar, Vellow . 

cwt. 

1 

I? 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

Dye. . . 


0 

i 

fi 


0 

5 

f> 

— _ White ... 


2 

10 

0 

— 


lo 

0 

— Shell, Block 


2 

10 

O 

— 

2 

r> 

0 

— — Brown 


1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

— ' Sliivtrcd ... 


1 

1<> 

0 

— 

14 

o 

o 

Tea, Bohe.i. 

lb. 

0 

2 

f> 

— 

0 



— Stick. 


3 

10 

o 

— 

h 

o 

0 

— Congou 


0 

2 

9 

W- 

0 

3 

5 

Musk, China... . 

.. nz. 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

o 

o 

— Souchong.. 


u 

3 

10 

— 

l> 

4 

6 

Nux \ omica... . 

..cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

IS 

0 

— Camjioi 


0 


9 


0 

3 

9 

Oil Cassia 


0 

2 

0 

— 

o 

2 

3 

— Twdokay 


0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

4 

— Cinnamon . 


0 

12 

0 





— Pekoe 


0 

4 



0 

5 

3 

— Cloves 


0 

3 

0 





— Hyson Skin .. . 


0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

» 



















— • Nutmegs ... 


0 


4 





— — Gunpowder . .. 


0 

5 

() 


0 

6 

3 

Opium 

lb. 








Tortoiseshell 


1 

2 

U 

_ 


8 

0 

Rhubarb 


0 

4 

2 


0 

10 

G 

Woods, Saunders Red 

.ton 

IL 

0 

0 


11 

1 1 


Sal Ammoniac .. 

. .cwt. 

6 

0 

0 














Senna 

.... lb. 

(1 


ft 


o 

>7 

6 






- ■ 




Turmerick, Java 

.f ivt. 

1 

10 

0 


1 

15 

o 

* Parcels of the late sal 

c* at the India*Hou»c 

— Bengal 



8 

0 

— 

1 

10 


bear a premium ut <id 

a. Is per lb. 







Goods declared for Sale 

On Thursday, h Apiil— Prompt \ \ July, 
Company's — Coffee, 10,353 bags— Sugar, 1,05(5 
bags. 

Coffee, i, 354 bags— Sugar, 5,95(5 bags. 

On JFednesdayt \6 April — Prompt <25 July, 
Licensed anrf iVirafe-T'rade. — IndigO, 10,738 
chests. 

On ^fonday, ?1 Apnl-^Prompt IS July. 
CoTniiany^s.—'Chinu Haw Silk 380 bales— Bengal 
1,148. 

Privilege and Pritate-Trade. — China Raw Silk, 
39 bales— Bengal 316— Chassum 14. 


at the East-India House-. 

On Tuesday, 13 May — Prompt 8 August, 
Company's, — Pepper 3,984 bags — Cinnan)OR« 
Cloves, Mace, and Nutmegs 300,000 lbs, — Oil of 
Cinnamon, &c. 278 bottles— Saltpetre 1,0(30 tons. 

Privilege. —Ginger — Cassia Lignta — Munjeet— 
Rattans — Tin — Sandal-wood — Red Saunders— 
Ebcmy — Camphne. 

On Friday, 18 Prom;>l IS July. 

Prxvilege, — Cotton Wool 8,030 bales— Cotton 
Yarn 190 bales 


Cargo of East-India Company's Ship lately arrived. 


Cargo of the Cornwall, from China. 
Company’s.— Tea 760,746 lbs,— Raw Silk3,229lb5. 
—Nankeens 10,000 pieces. 


Private-Ttwle und l‘tlvlU^e. — Tea chests 

—Silk HaadkerchicL— (jiim Benjamm — Dragoijs' 
Blood— China Root— Rattans— Madeira Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 


No allemfion since onr last- 



Dail^ Prices of Stocks, from the 26/A of February to the Q5th of March I 8 I 7 . 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

MAY 181 7 . 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — As a Proprietor of East- 
India Stock, but residing at a con- 
siderable distance, I am prevented 
from knowing what is going on at 
the India House, excepting through 
the medium of your useful Miscel- 
lany ; for our papers, with a stu- 
died obstinacy which cannot be ac- 
counted for, withhold all commu- 
nications regarding our settle- 
ments in Asia, as if our very valu- 
able possessions in that quarter of 
the globe were even unworthy 
public attention ; on this account 
1 take in your interesting publica- 
tion, but I cannot help observing, 
that rather too many of its pages 
are occupied by the speeches of 
my eloquent brother proprietors, 
in a controversy concerning the 
College at Haileybury ; but as it is 
wholly impossible to decide who 
are right, or who are wrong, and 
as the College has been erected at 
a considerable expense, and the 
establishment has the sanction of 
Parliament, and is yet in its infan- 
cy, I conceive it would be most 
unwise to set it aside, merely be- 
cause the late Principal was not 
sufficiently rigid in his control, or 
because boys therein had thereby 
become unruly in their conduct ; 
but these are only trifling evils 
arising from want of discipline, 
and may be easily corrected. I 
Asiatic Journal, — No. 17. 


confess, I never saw the expedi- 
ency of such an establishment in 
this country in addition to that at 
Calcutta ; but a vast expense hav- 
ing been incurred, and able pro- 
fessors provided, it ought not to 
be hastily abandoned to certain loss. 
While gentlemen are thus tracing 
motives for complaint against the 
College and Court of Directors (at 
present very respectable), 1 could 
wish to call their attention to ob- 
jects of far greater import ; I al- 
lude to the lamentable deficit of 
Officers in our Native Regiments 
in India ; for by the last India list 
I perceive that upwards of 400 
Ensigns are actually now required 
to complete the several corps in 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; 
this deficiency, it strikes me, ought 
to arouse inquiry on the part of our 
active Proprietors, especially when 
we calculate how many officers are 
upon furlough, how many in com- 
mand of local corps, and how 
many more are necessarily empl oy ed 
on the General, Brigade, Garrison, 
and Cantonment Staff. When these 
are provided for, it is most clear 
that inanj' corps must be deficient 
in officers ; so that raanj Ensigns 
are wanted for regiment uties, 
and it is notorious thatsud. en cir- 
cumstances often arise, (especially 
in the upper'part of India) to excite 
Von. III. 3 I 



4.18 Deficiency of Officers 

considerable cause for alarm. It 
would be well, therefore, for Mr. 
Hume, who, I perceive, well knpws 
the nature of the service in India, 
together with other vigilant Pro- 
prietors, to lend some attention to 
this alarming deficiency of officers 
in our Native Corps, for as the 
Staff is so numerous, no corps 
.should be left without its full com- 
plement of Ensigns. 

The Corps of Cavalry appear to 
me deficient in OSicexs,particularly 
inCaptains ; two more, with two Lieu- 
tenants, should be added to each 
regiment, and the Lieut. Colonels 
and Majors be without troops, as is 
the rule in his Majesty’s service ; 
this addition would make up for 
officers on furlough, and others 
serving upon the General Staff. 
Parsimony should never interfere 
so as to prevent our native corps 
of all descriptions being complete 
with officers, nay, it would be bet- 
ter to have a few supernumeraries 
at the upper stations, than to have 
such corps incomplete. We are 
actually in possession of a country 
extending from Cape Comorin to 
the banks of the Sutlej, and, 
if I augur rightly, the Bengal go- 
vernment will soon be compelled to 
protect the Raja of Jaypoor, as 
it has recently the Bousalla of 
Nagpoor ; these two new military 
points require a considerable aug- 
mentation to our forces in Bengal 
and Madras, in which the Bombay 
plstablishment, in justice, should 
participate. Our Court of Direc- 
tors and Proprietors must no longer 
act upon the delusive motives of 
eoonomy which too generally go- 
vern our debates ; for it is as clear 
as any problem in Euclid, that as 
we extend our vast territories, so 
we ought to increase our military 
.strength, in order to preserve such 


in the Indian Army. QMay, 

valuable possessions, which, in the 
prophetic language of a late distin- 
guished Governor-General, tve re- 
tain, in a great measure, by opinion. 
One defeat may bring on a succes- 
sion of misfortunes not to be repair- 
ed ; and even the recent desperate 
affair at Bareilly is a convincing 
proof that such posts should be 
well provided with European offi- 
cers. For had our unequal force 
there, been defeated by - the thou- 
sands which were suddenly col- 
lected, before the regulars arrived 
to their support, there is no calcu- 
lating upon the extent of the evil 
which might have resulted there- 
from. We have worthy Proprie- 
tors all eager for their dividends, 
and some, perhaps, like our oppo- 
sition and patriots of the day, 
ready to find fault wfith our Direc- 
tors, and ardent in recommending 
economy in every branch of ex- 
penditure, without reflecting that 
as India has been conquered by 
the sword, and the most consum- 
mate wisdom in our councils 
abroad, aided by the distinguished 
gallantry of our officers and troops, 
so on the other hand, we should 
be stedfastly eager not to lose 
them by too tenacious thriftiness, 
or to suffer our corps which are 
always ready equipped for field 
service, to remain longer so la- 
mentably Inefficient. This is a 
matter of far more importance 
than a rebellion at Haileybury, but, 
most unaccountably, has not been 
deemed worthy of notice. If Ca- 
dets to the number wanted are go- 
ing out, then I shall be satisfied 
that some of my observations are 
premature. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A Proprietor ef East-India Stock. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir,— O ne of your correspon- quired for the etymologr of some 
dentil in R former number, in- cames of places on the ejaast of 
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the Indian Ocean: allow me to 
offer an answer to some of his que- 
ries, which will, perhaps, be as sa- 
tisfactory, though somewhat differ- 
ent from that of Indicator (Asiatic 
Journ. V. 3, p. 102.), who “ takes 
Gebal Tor to be the same no- 
menclature as our Gibraltar.” 

1. Bab-el-mandel is pure Ara- 
bic, and though, perhaps, no 
longer in use among the Arab sea- 
men, must be well known to the 
learned. Chura Bab and Burn 
Bab, are a jumble of Arabic and 
Hindustani, which, I will venture 
to say, are quite unintelligible to 
any but Nakhudds and Sik’hanis. 

2. Oka tnandel, and Chora man- 
dd are genuine Indian names, 
derived, at least in part, from 
Sanskrit, in which mandale means 
“ district” or “ region:” and, if 
Fra. Paolino is to be relied on, 
Chora is a corruption of Chola, 
“ Barley,” so that the coast of Co- 
romandel, like the Javaya-dwipa, 
was named from one of its most 
useful productions. 

3. The Malaya dwipa or Maldi- 

ves, were as likely to form their 
name from ■’ . ' ’ ' ' ;on- 

tinent of 'I an 

Arabic epithet which does not ap- 
pear in any age to have been ap- 
plicable to them. 

4. The Turks and Arabs (and I 
may add, the Algerines themselves, 
if their coin be allowed to have 
any authority) invariably write the 


name of Algiers, Al-jezdyir, or 
“ the Peninsulas therefore, wO 
may suppose the Moor spoke in- 
distinctly who seemed to call it 
Alghayz. 

5. Tur,^jU on the Red Sea, is 

the name of a district and town 
rather than a single mountain ; and, 
Jebcl Tar (as the Moghrebins.now 
vulgarly call it) is invariably writ- 
ten Jebel Tdrik for the best of rea- 
sons, if the Arabian historians are 
to be believed : — viz : because it 
is named from Tarik, who first led 
the victorious Mussulmans to the 
coast of Spain. 

Having thus answered some que- 
ries, let me propose one or two in 
my turn 

1. Where is any account of Col. 
Dowe, the translator of Ferishtah, 
to be found ? 

2. What Arabic Lexicon con- 
tains the word and how is it 

pointed ? The word occurs in Dr. 
Wilkins’ edition of Richardson, 
but without points. 

3. Are the Fakirs in India mem- 
bers of distinct religious orders, 
or only Anchorets? 

If any of your learned corres- 
pondents will answer any of these 
queries, they will greatly oblige. 
Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Arabkus. 
March 24tA, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sib, — I am one of those who 
have been accustomed to contem- 
plate the connection of my coun- 
try with the East, rather in pro- 
spect of its probable consequences 
on the circumstances of future 
ages, than in the more immediate 
view which the present days pre- 
sent. I must confess that I see 
more cause for congratulation and 
triumph in the amelioration in 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, 


there is every human reason lo 
suppose is now about to commence 
among the Hindu population, than 
in all the splendors of the page of 
the British annals, which our wm- 
riors have toiled out on their plains; 
or the commercial treasures which 
load our fleets and warehouses, 
and gratify the Exchequer. Our 
victories will assuredly be record- 
ed to the end of time by rival na- 
tions, as acts of most unjust op- 
3 12 
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pression ; for, however aside from 
the truth of history, they will take 
true care to turn our glory into 
shame. The commerce also as well 
as the empire of the East has been 
held by those now fallen into con- 
tempt and weakness; it remains 
for succeeding ages to inquire 
what intellectual or moral improve- 
ment were they the means of effect- 
ing ? How were the conquered 
people benefited by their intru- 
sion ? The Portuguese, after the 
fashion of that day, commenced 
their career of discovery, com- 
merce, and conquest, avowedly 
with the intent of diffusing the 
knowledge of Christianity; what 
they considered as the superior 
civilization of Europe was to fol- 
low in the train. Unhappily the 
instruction which the Italian hier- 
archy was willing to inipart, was 
not of that daylight sort of which 
the value is best perceived when it 
answers the purposes of individual 
convenience and national prosperi- 
ty. Noverygreat illumination was to 
be expected from the Aurora Pa- 
pariini, the fires of the inquisition. 
Little also might be hoped from 
the Dutch, the French, or any 
other nation were they dominant. 
Of my countrymen I have long ex- 
pected that such an effort would 
be made by them, as I rejoice to 
find by some of your late numbers 
is already founded and arranged in 
the Hindu College at Calcutta. I 
am not disappointed — they have 
done their duty — here is a vindi- 
cation of the national conduct, a 
consonance with the enlightened 
and humane feelings character- 
istic of Britain in the present 
day. It can no longer be assert- 
ed as it once was by Mr. Burke, 
that “ were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing 
would remain to tell that it had 
been possessed during the inglori- 
ous period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-ou- 
^ang or the tiger.” 

■ The extension of the ecclesias- 


tical influence of the state, and the 
augmentation of the supports of 
the hierarchy which our empire in 
the East has lately experienced, 
may appear with some shadow of 
reason, and, if I recollect right, it 
was publicly avowed to have origi- 
nated from a politic foresight of 
the evil consequences supposed 
likely to result from such a num- 
ber of our countrymen, occupying 
such influential stations in society, 
being left, during their absence 
from the mother-country, unpro- 
vided with the means of instruc- 
tion in the national religion. Sepa- 
rated from the general body of the 
people by peculiar sentiments, the 
labours of the missionaries, how- 
ever useful and honorable to Chris- 
tian truth, could not be deemed to 
emanate from the character and 
feelings of the British people ; in 
several instances, I allow, had fa- 
mine or other accidents called 
forth a temporary commiseration, 
but an enlightened and permanent 
attempt to deliver our native sub- 
jects from the bondage of pervert- 
ed ignorance, to provide the means 
of knowledge, and place within 
the reach of their attainment the 
happiness of a higher degree in the 
scale of comparative civilization, 
was before wanting. “ Thirteen 
times,”said Montesquieu, “has Asia 
been conquered ;” and I cannot, as 
an Englishman, forbear calling the 
attention of the public declaimers 
against the servants of the British 
government in India, to a compari- 
son of their conduct in this point of 
view, with that of any others. 

I have been very frequently 
pained, Mr. Editor, at finding the 
exercise of a noble philanthropy 
misrepresented, as expecting that 
the beneficial effects of such ef- 
forts would instantaneously ap- 
pear ; there appears no reason 
why the present attempt should not 
be regarded in the same light ; but 
I conceive this would be a wide 
mistake, were I asked how long I 
conceived it might be ere a hap- 
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pier condition were induced on the 
population professing Hinduism, I 
suppose the more reasonable an- 
swer would be in a few hundreds 
of years. I shall not endeavour to 
prove that the native character is 
now sunk into the most frightful 
state of ignorance, vice, and con- 
comitant wretchedness ; it is argu- 
ed by those who contradict this 
position, that the difference from 
our ideas is too vast, and the tran- 
sition too difficult to be effected ; 
indeed, if we consider the power 
Oi educational prejudices, the per- 
verted modes of reasoning, which 
in matters of religious belief are 
obstinately adhered to by most, 
and the great difficulty of erecting 
to a severer discipline of thought 
the mind habituated from youth to 
the stimulant and delirious reve- 
ries of fairy visions and fairy 
loves ; winch has been accustom- 
ed to reverence the divine attri- 
butes and energies as pictured 
to the idea by monstrosities, by 
the combination of bodies, brute 
with man, swine’s heads and hu- 
man limbs ; which associates the 
rule and conduct of the fair frame 
of nature and the course of all 
things around us, with powers 
which have no existence, the fan- 
tastical imagery conjured up by 
the hierarchy for the enslaving of 
perverted reason ; and when, if I 
may be allowed tlie expression, the 


mind is under the most terrible 
conjurations not to think. No 
man, 1 say, having reflected a few 
moments on these impediments, 
will be over hasty in his expecta- 
tions. Here and there one or two 
may, by judicious application of 
European science, or any other 
influential causes, be able to rise 
superior to the general darkness ; 
and by degrees, after some gene- 
rations, it is very probable, that 
every commercial art and mystery- 
may be used and understood, all 
that is useful in higher learning 
may be enjoyed, and that christiaa 
light diffused with co-equal beam, 
shall purify and bless the general 
mass of the Hindu people. 

Allow me, before I conclude, to 
say, that it appears to me rather 
unaccountable, that no attempt has 
before been made, that we can 
learn, to furnish the natives with 
books of natural history, treatises 
of European science, especially 
medicine, surgery, botany, and 
others ; history might, indeed, ap- 
pear to some as what should be 
cautiously put into the hands of 
the subject natives ; but medicine 
and such sections of knowledge, 
could have no possible ill effect. I 
will not occupy any greater length 
at present, but propose on a future 
occasion to add a few lurther 
thoughts. 

Civis. 


X.ARR.VriVK 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

(liij ih. Chapman. — Continued from ^ 

WiTti these resolutions I left the vilhiKe liabiiants cb illy showed us the only well 
of Huttaiii, de.siring the ca;)tahito slO|i at they had. The water heing brackish, ne 
any remarkable ])laces on the coast, were told that better iiiight be procured 
We continued our course along shore six at Quinion, with every other kind of fresh 
or seven days, till we anchored at a fish- protbiou. One of the lisherineu otTering 
big village near Pulla Camhir de Terre, to pilot ns, we got under weigh for that 
M) inquire for water and other refresh- place. Xo sooner did our Mandarine learn 
ineuts which we began to want. The in- that we designed to touch at Qiuinou, than 
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he rushed out from his cabin, and threw 
himselt upon the ground appaientlyin the 
most violent agony. When this subsided, 
and he becatne calm enough to tell me the 
reason of his being so much affected, I 
learned that Quiniou was the province in 
which Ignaac resided, and that the har- 
bour we were going to, known by the 
same name, was the rendezvous of his 
fleet ; upon inquiring of our pilot, I found 
this true ; it did not, liowever, hinder me 
from proceeding. We wanted water and 
other refreshments, and this was the only 
place likely to provide any good. Besides 
J knew that the greatest part of Ignaac’s 
force was to the southward at Donai,and 
I was inforuicd tliat there were some 
lHaccao vessels at Quinion*, I therefore 
pacified the Mandarine as well as I could, 
and assured him that he was perfectly 
safe while he staid in the vessel, which 
must be taken sword in hand before I 
would suflfer any injury to be done to him. 
We continued our course, and 13ih of 
^uly we anchored in the bay. The 
coast, in many places highly cultivated, 
had now a most delightful appearance, 
the lowlands planted with paddy, and the 
hills with pepper to their very tops. 

Here we found two Portuguese snows, 
tud the supercargo of oneof them coming 
on board, a little before we anchoreef, I un • 
derstood from him that we had nothing to 
fear j on the contrary that Ignaac Idmsclf 
was exceedniirly alarmed at our arrival, 
and would be ueIlsari^ded to find that we 
had no hostile design against him, which 
he was in dread of from ^^ilat hail hap- 
pened Ia3t year at Tuion. This dispute I 
found arose fiom flic rebe!« attacking and 
taking a boat conveying inilitaiy stores 
from an English ship to the royal party. 
I also learnt that the king's party having 
received a signal defeat while the ship lay 
in the harbour, the Mandarines fled on 
board for protection, and induced the com- 
mander to undertake to carry them to 
Donai, by promising to indemnify him for 
this loss when he arrived there. How 
they came to be disappointed and brought 
to Bengal I have before l elated. Aa soon 
fto we anchored I sent «a young man, who 

♦ Quinion or Chinctnn Bay is an excellent 
harbour, u lierc ve5«:pls may V perfectly sheltered 
from every wind. The entrance is very narrmur, 
and the want of a sufficicut depth must oblige 
ships of large burthen to wait till h gh water to 
ign in. It is sit^ted ia lat, 13d. J3m, forth. 
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served me as a writer, on shore with my 
compliments to tlie Mandarine in charger 
of the port, to acquaint him that the ves- 
sel belonged to the English government of 
Bengal, and that our business in Corbin 
China was to settle a friendly intercourse 
and (mmmerce between the two coiinfrioi* 
III the evening lie letunied with a 
civil answer from the Mandarine, pur- 
porting tliat he should immediately send 
notice of our arrival to the king (Ignaac), 
and that in the mean time we were wcl* 
come to fnrnish ourselves with water, 
and all other refreshments the place af- 
forded. The next day the ^Mandarine him- 
self came on board, ami brought me a 
present of a liog. Ever after this while 
we staid, lie was no unfrcqiient guest, but 
came almost daily and took a cheerful 
glass ol wine, which he was so polite as 
to allow was better than any he could pro- 
cure in Cochin China. He was a jolly old 
man of between fifty and sixty. By his 
desire, I sent my writer on shore to ga 
with him to the king's brother, who lived 
near, to whom 1 sent a present of a piece 
of muslin, two pieces of chintz, and some 
bottles of liquor. On liis jctnrn, he ac- 
quainted me that he had been graciously 
received, and assured me that the king 
was exceedingly well di^po6ed towards 
the English, and w’ould not fail to treat 
me with the most honorable distinction. 
He said also, that the king’s son-in-law, 
who was his prime minister, would com« 
down to sec me in a few days. 

He accordingly arrived on the 16th, and 
the next morning, having received an in- 
vitation, i landed to make liim a visit. 
We were met on the beach by the Man- 
darine of the ])ort, who conducted us to a 
large straw shed, which, he informed me, 
was Ids house, where his highness was 
waiting to receive us. On eacli side of 
the entrance were drawn up twelve of his 
guar<{s, dressed in blue linen, and a kind 
of helmet upon tlieirheads, nunlc eilherof 
leather or of paper lacquered over, and oi- 
namented with flowers and dijv ices of block 
tin, as were the hilts ami scabbards of 
their swords, so that they made a regular 
if not a inaitial appearance. On our en- 
trance we found a young man of a pleasiog 
aspect, seated cross-legged upon a bench, 
or rather a low table. He rose on our 
approach, and pointed to some chair* 
whkh w'ere placed on each side (rfhiu Am* 
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our accommodation. After a few ordinary 
questions on his side, as. Whence we 
came ?— What had brought ns to Cochin 
China?— How long we had been on our 
passage? &c. I acquainted him I was a 
servant to the English government iu Ben- 
gal, to which the vessel I came in be- 
longed, and yet it was not a merebaut 
Tossel. That my business in Cochin China 
was to settle a friendly intercourse .and 
commerce between the two countries, 
which I made no doubt would be for the 
advantage of both. I then desired to 
know whether he was authorized to in- 
form me upon what conditions such com- 
merce could be carried on to the ports in 
their possession } Instead of answering 
inq, he desired to know what presents I 
had brought for the kin?, and wlielbei I 
intended to go to court ? I told him I 
would go if the king s«it me an invita- 
tion, and carry such presents with me as 
I hoped would be acceptable. I presented 
him with a pair of neat pistols and some 
pieces of cloth , ckc. I could now get him 
to talk of nothing but presents. Before 
we parted I applied to him for the use of 
m straw hut ueai* the watering place. He 
told nte he w'as not authorized to grant it. 
He then informed me he should return to 
court the next day, and invited me to ac- 
company him. I begged to ho excused, as I 
wished before I set out to leccivean imi- 
tation fiom the king, lleappeuied ratljor 
hurt at this, feat irig I saypected be had not 
authority to invite me. I obsened tliat 
his relusal of so mere a tiiflc ;is a hut to 
live in, which 1 offeiod to pay for, was 
almost sufficient to make me doubt it. 
Soon after I took my leave, when he a.?- 
fiured me he would desire bis father to 
send me an invitation without delay ; and 
a.s for a l;ouse, 1 might take any one 1 
chose in the place. 

Three days after I leceived a formal 
written iiivitatloi. and .safe conduct from 
Ignaac. If was brought on boat d with 
great cereiuiuiy by scvcimI Maiidanue.s. 
They dc.^ired the colour?', might be hoisted 
on the occasion, auuiubidia exalted to 
open it under, and that I would stand up 
to receive it. All thc.se requisitions bemg 
mo.st respectfully complied with, it was 
opened, read, and presented to me, 'flie 
Mandarines did not fail hinting to me 
how exceedingly happy the bearers of this 
dUtinguiihing mark of the royal favor 


would be to receive some token aus 
knowledgement for tlteir trouble. Having 
treated them with a dessert of wine ami 
sweetmeats, I dismissed tliem satisfied, 
first settling nith t!ie Port Mandarine to 
be on slioie next evening, sleep at bis 
hoiu^e, ami set olf the following morning 
for the loyal residence. He engaged to 
have a palanki ready for me, horses for 
tlie two gentlemen ami my writer, who 
were to be of the party, and knlia to 
Carry tlie king’s present and our owtt 
necessaries. 

When this invitation was explained to 
me, 1 was much surprised to find his mar 
jesty should think it incumbent on him to 
accomit to me how he became possessed 
of his present dignity. It began by setting 
forth, that the late king of Cochin 
China and his ministers having by tlieir 
oppres?5ious starved the people, it has 
pleased God to make him the instrument 
of their deliverance, and to rai.«e him to 
the throne,” &c. &c. Our poor unfortu- 
nate Mandarine, who was now on board 
inco%,t the better to conceal himself, was 
dressed in an English dress, his beard 
shaved, his teeth cleaned, and, what dis- 
tressed him most of all, his nails reduced 
tliree or four inches. Desiring to see the 
paper, lie told me, witli tears in his eyes, 
that the .seal afRxed was the ancient seal 
of tlie kings of Ciu hia China, which the 
viliainons pos.«e-5>or bad stolen : that the 
reasons )ic assigned for .seizing the go- 
vernment were faKo, for that he alone 
was the sole author of the calamities his 
country had and still experienced. H* 
conjuicd me not to trust myself in his 
power, for 1 slioedd never return. Indeed 
there was leason to b"lie\e, from what I 
heartl afterwards, we i>]io<ild not liave got 
away soea-=^ily .\s we did, li had known 
we had a ithAioa of the i oval family on 
board. 

Pursuant to niv agreement however 
with the M-uidarinc, we went on shore 
the 22d July iu the eveniiur. Ue, together 
with be’.cial otbei', received ii-? upon the 
beach, and coudurted ns to his house. 
When it gicw dark we were entertained 
with a set of ihmcing women. These 
ladies dhfereJ little in their performance 
fuuii those of Hiiidu.vtan, excepting that 
they had mtlicr less action. The music 
consisted of a kind of pipe and tabor, ca'^- 
tancts, and a humble imitation of tiie 
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violin or of that we have in India. At the 
commencement of this entertainment the 
Mandarine brought ns a few bnndies of 
aapacias, and told us whenever we ap- 
proved any of the songs, to throw them 
to the performers. This was to excite us 
to a liberality in whirh, I shrewdly con- 
jecture, he himself was to come in for a 
principal sh^re. It had the effect, and 
drjjw from us to the amount of eighteen 
or twenty dollars. About ten we retired 
to supper upon our own provisions, for 
the Cochin Chinese are no longer inclined, 
or rather no longer able, to treat in that 
hospitable manner for which they are so 
celebrated in the writings of some travel- 
lers I have read. Mats and. cots were 
provided for oiu rcjiose ; upon them we 
spread our beds, and after supper I en- 
joyed a comfortable sleep. We arose 
abdut four in the morning, hoping to begin 
our march before sunrise, but it was not 
till half past eight that our horses and 
knlis were ready to depart. Fortunately 
for my companions who rode, the whole 
day proved cloudy. As for myself, I tra- 
velled much at my ease in a silken net, 
extended at earh end by a piece of ivory 
about twenty inches long, tlirough several 
small holes in which passed the threads it 
was woven with, which being collected 
together, formed a loop by which it was 
suspended to a pole, in the form of a ham- 
mock. Over the 'pole was a pinjari of 
fine mat.s, covered with painted paper. I 
really experienced this to be a very com- 
modious way of travelling, preferable, in 
some respects, even to a palanki. It 
required but two bearers, for with that 
number I compute I was carried fifteen 
miles in the day without changing. It was 
much cooler than the bed used in a pal- 
anki ; and the net affording an equal 
support to every part of the body, in 
wliatsoevcr position you lie, prevents that 
weariness yon are liable to in the other. 
Our road at fir'll lay along the banks of 
a considerable river, till we entered atvell 
cultivated valley, which appeared encom- 
passed on all sides with high mouatain.s. 

Ill this valley We passed through three or 
four pretty villages plcasaotV situated, in 
which, as well as on other parts of 


the road, were public houses, where 
country tea (most vile), 'fruits, and other 
refreshments, are sold to travellers. At 
noon we alighted at one of them, 
where a dinner was prepared for theMan- 
darines who accompanied us. We partook 
of it, and paid for it. It consisted of fowhs 
ent in small pieces, dressed up with a little 
greens and salt, some fish, &c. We left 
this village about four in the afternoon, 
and in the dusk of the evening reached 
another, which we were told was within 
an hour's ride of the king’s residence. 
But the Mandarines recommended to ns 
to stay here for the night, as we should 
be too late to get lulniittanre into the foir. 
Our servants and bageage not being come 
up, we readily consented. A cold fowl 
and a piece of salt beef we had brought 
with us, with the addition of some fruit; 
made a comfortable supper. But a fire 
breaking out' near us, the cracking of the 
bamboes, and cries of the people, endea- 
vouring to extinguish it, proved quite un- 
favorable to our repose. 

Early in the morning we pursued our 
journey along a bad load througli paddy 
fields, and passed several ill-constructed 
bridges. About eight o'clock we came 
iti sight of the fort bis Majesty resided 
in. Tlie east front, by a gate of which 
we entered, extended about threeqiiarters 
of a mile, and was merely a straight wall 
of stone, in many jilaces unicb out of re- 
pair, without guns, embrasures, fiankiug 
towers, or any other requisite to make a 
place of strength. It is sufficient however 
for the purposes of its possessor, i was 
informed it was a square, and tliat tlie 
other sides correspond with the one we 
entered at. When we came to the gate 
we were made to wait lialf an Jioiir in a 
hovel. The gate and wall were entirely 
without guard.s, and tlie ground within 
laid out in paddy field.s. ( )ur conductors 
were at some trouble to persuade me to 
alight from my palanki, and the gentle- 
men with me from the horses ; hut un- 
derstanding we had some distance to go, 
we insisted on ietainingthem,and nepse- 
vailcd. 

{To be continued^ 



DUSirvVANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(.-in Episode from Malidbhdrata.) 


[The Maha-Bharata, the imputed work 
of Krishna Dwaipayaua Vyasa, is a sta- 
peudous epic poem, consisting of one hun- 
dred thousand distichs or nietrica] verses 
distribiiiejl into eighteen books. If we 
admit the premises of Sir W. Jones, and 
credit the assertion of Herodotus, that 
Homer flourished about four hundred 
years before his time, we shall compute 
that Vyasa lived about twenty-nine years 
prior tf» the Grecian bard. This may have 
been the ca^e, or it may not, it is much 
more certain, that the translations we have 
been able to procure open to our observa- 
tion a composition not more remarkable 
for the notices of ancient manners, and 
habits of feeling it affords, ilian for 
the grandeur of conception, and the spirit 
of poetry, which notwithstanding much 
bad taste, are manifest throughout. 

The mam sabjeet of the poem, relates 
the coiitentions for sorereignty of the 
Kunis and the Pfoidus, two branches of 
the royal house of Bharata, an ancient 
king, from whom India received the name 
of Bharata v.u'sha, the only one by which 
it is designated at this day iu the 1 in- 
guages of the Hindus. A number of 
beautiful episodes are interwoven, and 
wliat the Pandits say of the .Sanskrita 
lauguage in which it is preserved, may be 
said of the Maliafoliarata, “ it is a deep 
and Hoble forest abounding in delicious 
fruits and fragrant flowers, shady and wa- 
tered by perennial springs.” We lament 
that the pen which favoured the public 
with the versions of the Bhagarata Gita, 
the Churningof the Ocean, and the follow- 
ing beautiful little piece has not been in- 
duced to proceed to* larger communica- 
tions*) 

One of the progenitors of the house of 
Piiru, a valiant prince, by name Dush- 
wauta, was protector of the earth, wliose* 
limits are four : he was a lord of the hu- 
man race who enjoyed the whole four di- 
visions of the world* ; for he was a 
fonqueror who had possessed himself of 

♦ Tlie Hindoo Poets sometimes divide the earth 
into cast, west, north, and louiJi, and bound each 
quarter by an ocean. 
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all those couiitrie'-, which have the sea 
for their boundary, extending as far as the 
borders of the Mlechch’ha tribes (infidels 
and barbarians) : countries terminated by 
the ocean, which is tlie source of precious 
gems, and inhabited by a people, divided 
Into four distinct c!assc.>, priesthood; no- 
bility; merchants and cultivators ; mecha- 
nics and servants. 

During his reign, there was no one, 
who, by improper connection with those 
of another degree, confounded the tribes; 
no one who worked at the plough, or in the 
mines ; (because the earth yiehled her 
riclie*^ spontaneou'^ly) nor any one who 
offended against the law. A- the people, 
while he reigned over iho^c countries, de- 
lighted in justice, so they obtained jus* 
tice, and tiic object of their wishes. As 
long as he was sovereign of those regions, 
there was no fear of thieves, no dread of 
poverty, no apprehension of disease. The 
several tribes were satisfied witli their re- 
spective callings, and they put not their 
trust in uorks of divination; for, their 
whole depcndance being upon their prince, 
they had nothing to fear. The clouds 
rained in due season, the fruits were full 
of juice, a.xl the earth abounded with 
herds and flocks, and every precious 
thing. 'Hie priesthood delighted in their 
proper functions, and hypocrisy was not 
to be found among them. 

The young king (who possessed e.xtra- 
ordinary courage, and was so stout of 
body, that it seemed as if he could have 
raised the mountain Mandara,f and 
carried it, with all its woods and forests, 
in his arms, was thorouirhly experienced 
in the four modes of fighting witit the 
mace, as well as in the use of other arms, 
either on horseback, or mounted on his 
elephant. In might he resembled \hsh- 
ou (the preserving power of the deity), 
and in glory he w’as like Bhlskara, (tha 
God of light). He was as undaunted as 
the ocean, and as patient as the earth. 
The conduct of the prince being approved 
by town and by country, so he reigned 

t Probably an allegorical mountain, it having 
been usea m churning the ooeao, for the waror t 
iinmort.’Uity. See Gna, p. hC, seq. 

VoL.III. 3 K 
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over a people made liap]»y by numerous 
acts, founded on religion and justice. 

One day it happened that the king, 
whose troops and attend, tnts were very 
numerous, went to a deep forest to hunt, 
accompanied by thousands of horsemen 
and elephants. He departed under the 
escort of a numerous army, composed of 
horse and foot, of e ephanis and chariots. 
He was surrounded by soldiers bearing 
swords and spears, by heroes armed with 
clubs and maces, by a iinmerous band of 
warriors with hatchets and battle axes in 
their hands, and by others v.irioiisly arm- 
ed and accoutred ; and he marched along 
amidst the shouts of the soldiers resem- 
bling the roaring of lions, the claugour of 
the shell* and trumpet, the rattling of 
chariot wheels, the roaiing of stately ele- 
phants, mixed with the neighing of steeds, 
and a variety of confused and indistinct 
sounds. 

As the king was passing, there w'as a 
buzz of applause, Tlie women, auxious 
to behold their prince in all the exalted 
spleudour of majesty, stood upon the tops 
of lofty teriMces ; and, as they gazed upon 
him, they seemed to regard him as the 
God who holdeth the thunderbolt in his 
baud; for, like Indra (the God of the 
firmameut) , he was a hero who establish- 
ed his own fame, defeated his rivals, and 
opposed those who wouUl oppose him. 
“ This mighty man, said they, for great 
exploits ill battle, is like Vasuf ; as 
those who experience tl;e strength of his 
arm, can no longer be his enemies.’’ In 
this manner did the women, out of affec- 
tion, speak of their king; and as they 
spoke, they shouted for joy ; and a shower 
of flowers was sprinkled down upon his 
head, while, here and there, troops of the 
priesthood stood cliautiug his praise. 
Thus did he inarch forth, with great de- 
light, towards the forest, anxious for the 
chase. 

The priests, the nobles, the merchants, 
and the mechanics, desirous to behold 
that emblem of tlie prince of Gods, mount- 
ed on the neck of his proud elephant, 
followed shouting his praise with bles- 
sings, and tin cry of victory. 

• The concH or cAoiife, vide B Gita, p.S9, 

t Vasu. The name of a very ancient king, 
ivhose country was called Chedi. He was sur- 
nanaed Upartcltara, from his possessing a celesUal 
cUanot. 


Those citizens followed him far on his 
way, but at length, being dismissed, they 
returned to the city ; while the king pro- 
ceeded, seeming to cover the earth with 
his chariot, the resemblance of SuparnaJ 
(the bird of VisiHiu; ; and ' » lill the hea- 
vens with its noise As lie advanced, he 
spied the forest at a distance : it appear- 
ed to him like the delightful garden of 
Indra, called Nan[laua§ ; and it abounded 
in such trees as the Bilwaj|, tlu Arka^, 
the Khadira**, the Kapittha, and the Da- 
vd; it was uneven, and, as it were, choaked 
up by fraginentsi of locks, which had slid- 
dei) from the mountains ; wltliout water, 
without any iii'iabitmts of the human 
species, au-i many Yoj tnasff in extent ; 
inft'sfe.l by lions, and a variety of other 
dreadful beasts of prey, which haunt such 
wilds. The king, with his army, his 
servants, and followers, routed the whole 
forest, killing a varieiy of animals which 
liad become the murks of their arrows. 
Dushwanta himself wounded many tigers 
w'itii his shafts. Such animals as were at 
a distance, he shot with arrows, while 
those that were near, he cut down with 
his sword, or pierced them with his spear. 

The king, who was of inconceivable 
courage, and experienced in tlie circling 
motion of the mace, hunted about and 
advanced, killing both birds** and beasts, 
with swords and with battle axes, and 
with the shocks of his club and mace. 
At length, tlie vast foiest being routed by 
the valiant prince, and his soldiers, fa- 
vourites of war, those of its noble inha- 
bitants, winch had escaped death, began 
to abandon it. There were seen fleeing, 

tSuparna, One of ihe namet of toe bird of 
Visitnujin a lulgai sense it means a soit of eagle, 
but as a nayihological being, ibe offspring of Ve- 
nata by ilie patriarch Kasyapa, 

J Nandana signifies delighting ; tiie situation 
is fabled to be Mount Mciu, ihe North I’ole, ima- 
gined lo be an exceeding high mountain. 

0 Biiwa. This tree bears a large fruit, which 
the English of Bengal call Bail-fruii. The reader 
will find it described in the Asiatic Researches, 
Tol. ii. p. 349, article Bilva. 

% Arka. This is a large shrub, very common 
in Bengal, whose leaves and flow tv are covered 
with a white farma like the aunculi; 'tie leaves 
and stalks yield a milk Uke juicc, winch is a 
very powerful caustic, 

*♦ Khadira, Kapitha, Dava. Unknown to the 
Translator. 

tt Yojana. A land-measure of about d or s 
English miles. 

tt According to the Original. 
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herds which had lost their chiefs, and 
whole troops of finimals, crying out with 
the fatieue of extreme exertions, and 
which li.iving, in their despair of water, 
gone to the rivers, although the streams 
were dry, fell senseless upon the ground, 
with hearts broken by excess of toil : of 
such as had been overcome by want and 
fatigue, some were devoured by the hun- 
gry chiefs ; and fires having been kindled, 
others were dressed and eaten, having 
been first minced according to custom. 
Many of the wild elephants, which had 
been wounded, being greatly terrified, 
were seen running swiftly away, with 
their tender trunks drawn up; and in 
their flight they trampled numbers of the 
huntsmeu to death. The forest now ap- 
peared desolate, strewed with the show- 
ers of arrows, which had fallen from the 
cloud-like anny, and covered with the 
dead carcases of the noble beasts slain by 
the king. 

The prince and his attendants, having 
thus destroyed thousands of wild beasts 
in that forest, went in search of another. 
At the extremity of the former, they en- 
tered upon a desert, which having crossed, 
they came to another great forest, where 
there was a famous hermitage : this forcot 
was an object which the eye desired to 
behold, and which seemed to create in the 
mind extreme delight. It was refreshed 
by cool breezes ; it abounded with trees, 
covered with blossoms; it was extensive, 
and withal exceedingly pleasant. It re- 
sounded with the humming of bees, 
and the singing of birds ; with the voice 
of the male Kokila*, and the songs of 
flocks of Jhilikasf. It abounded with 
ancient trees, having thick bi-anehes yield- 
ing a pleasant shade, and with twining 
creepers encompassed by swarms of bees : 
and it was endowed with all the greatest 
beauties of nature. 

There was not, in all that forest, a 
tree without fruit, or flowers; nor was 
there one that bore thorns, or whose 
branches were not covered with bees. The 

* KokUa. A black bird, very common In India, 
tfhich sings in the night, and whose notes are as 
various as the Nightingale’s, but much louder. It 
is vulgarly called Koil ; it sings delightfully in the 
Spring, and is aaid to lay its eggs in a foreign 
seat. 

t JhUlkas. Cannot ipccUythem. Qu. What 
are commoidy called Amadabatt ? which are seen 
ill hocks. 


birds filled the air of this delightful place 
with their songs ; it was highly decorated 
with flowers, and clothed with tiees, 
whose boughs, covered with tlie blossoms 
of every season, afforded a refreshing 
shelter, ^fhere were trees with flowery 
branches, which being gently agitated by 
the wind, were constantly shedding down 
showers of variegated blossoms. There 
were others arrayed in robes of painted 
flowers, whose sky-touching heads were 
filled w'ith choirs of sweetly-singing birds, 
and on whose tender stalks, bending 
down with loads of blossoms, were swarms 
of six footed honey sippersj sweetly hum- 
ming ; and there were many places spread 
with au abundance of flowers, the sight 
of which afforded the king great pleasure* 

That forest too abounded in trees with 
lofty trunks, resembling the standard of 
the mighty Indra, and whose flowery 
branches mutually embiaccd. It was 
haunted by troops of good and evil spirits, 
by tribes of Gaiidharvas and Apsai^§, 
and by numbers of wanton Vanaras and 
Kiunarasll. The air, which was cool, 
pleasant, fragrant, and laden with the 
sweet scented dust of the flowers, in 
moving about the forest, passed among the 
trees, as if it would sport with them. 
Such was the forest which the king be- 
held. It was pleasantly situated, highly 
raised on the hank of a river, appearing, 
as it were, like a lofty standard. 

As he was viewing the forest, cheered 
by the notes of birds, the prince espied a 
spacious consecrated grove and hermitage, 
(composed of a variety of trees, and glow- 
ing with holy fires) whiclt he approached 
with due reverence and respect. It was 
filled with groups of Yatis^ and Vala- 
khilyas**, and was the resort of the Mu- 
nisff. There were innumerable places in 
which was preserved the holy fire: and 
the ground was spread with a carpet of 
flowers, and shaded by numbers of large 
and lofty trees. The situation was near 

t Bees. 

$ Gandkaiv-as and Apsaras, cetevtistMugersand 
dancers. 

I Vanaras and Kmnaras, a sort of Satyrs, in com- 
mon discourse apes and nuMikeys. Botb these 
terms imply something like men. 

f Yatis. Men devoted to the severest acts of 
penance. 

V* Valakhilyas. A race of pigmy Brahmanv. 
fabled to be no bigger than one’i thumb. 

tt Munis. Saints and Prophets. 

3 K 2 
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theMaliui*, a sacred liver of (ilcasant the banks of this river, stood the great and 
water, whose surface was covered with delightful recluse abode of the reverend 


flocks of birds of various species, and 
which was the delight of those by whom 
the mortification of the flesh is counted 
gain. The king was also greatly enter- 
tained by the many beautiful animals 
which there ran wild. 

He proceeds towards the consecrated 
grove, resembling the regions of the ce- 
lestials, and, in all respects, formed to af- 
fect the minds of good men, and surveys 
the river of holy water, which appeared 
embracing the hallowed spot there, like 
the mother of all naturef in the midst of 
her offsprings; beadng on its bosom 
troops of Ch.ikravakas+ and floating flow- 
crs§ ; haunted by apes and monkeys, and 
infested with bears, the wild elephant, ti- 
gers, and monstrous serpents ; crowded 
with pilgrims, while the air resounded 
with the voices of pious men repeat i ng their 
respective portions of sacred books. On 

* Milini. The met suuatmn not known. 

t Mother of all things winch have life. Nature. 
There 18 a little obscurity tn the original. 

t Chakravakas. A species of Geese, so called 
from their making a noise like the cieaking of a 
cart-wheel. The Hnidooi use neither iron nor 
grease, 

f Floating flowers. The Hindoos, m perform- 
ing their ablutions, sprinkle a few blossoms of 
certain flowers into the river. The surface of a 
river, particalarly at Banaris, w often seen cover- 
ed nitb them* 


descendant of the illustrious Kasyapa, 
wliich is respected by the tribes of saints 
and prophets. 

The king having examined the river 
adjoining the sacred grove, and perceiving 
the hermitage itself, formed the reso- 
lution to proceed : so he began to enter 
the mighty grove, rendered beautiful by 
the Malini with her many islands and de- 
lightful banks, appearing like the abode 
of Narayanan by the river Ganga^. So 
having ascended into that emblem of Chl- 
traraiha (the garden of the God of Riches) 
that he might behold that mighty saint, 
Kauwa**, the offspring of Kasyapa, of in- 
describable glory and vast abilities ; be 
caused his chariots, tiie horse and foot, 
together with tlie elephants, to halt at the 
entrance of the grove, addressing the 
troops in the following words : I am 
going to visit the hermit Kanwa of the 
race of Kasyapa, a holy man, free from 
worldly .sin ; tarry here till I return,’* 

I Kasyapa. One of their flrst Patriarchs* 

f The place of Nara-narayana j on the Ganges, 
not far from Haradwara, called Bhadrasraisa. 

•• Gangi, The river we improperly call the 
Ganges. 

tt Kanwa. In Sir William Jones's translation of 
the beautiful drama formed upon thisfstory, he 
is called Kanna, which is probably a mistake of 
the press. 


P*ART OF THE FIRST CHARTER 

OF THE 

SURYA SIDDHANTA. 


(The Sur)'a Siddlmuta our readers will re- 
collect is the celebrated work on Astro- 
nomy, which by the plausible assump- 
tion of an immensely remote antiquity, 
has occasioned much curiosity, inves- 
tigation, and controversy. See Asiatic 
Besearches, vols, ii. vi. ami viii. We 
are enabled through the kindness of one 
of tlic very limited number capable of 
producing it, to present a veision fiom 
the original Sanskrita, which is a.'sert- 
cd to be the work of Varaha Mihira.) 

Book First. 

Hevercnce to Ganesa ! Om .' Om 
Reverence to Brahma, the inconceiva- 
ble, iiupereeptible iptra ; without qualify. 


the soul of quality ; whose image compre- 
hends the whole universe. 

In ilie Krita-Yooga,* a little remain- 
ing, a great Asuraf by name Maya%, 
desirous of learning in full the most 
sublime mystery, the highest degree of 
knowledge, and foremost branch of 
science, the cause of the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, inflicted upon himself 
very severe acts of penance, in wor,siii|i- 
ping the sun. Tlie prolific God, gratified 

* First age. t An evil spirit. 

t Maya is frequently mentioned as an artist 
skilled in supernatural works j in a note there is 
this addition ; *' at a place m Salmali Bwipa situ- 
ared four hundred and twenty Yojanas to the ea^i 
{ntrtfrom Lanka, Maya, kc," 
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l*y tho‘‘e acts of penance, was pleased with 
him, and of himselt bestowed upon the 
votary Maifti^ the history of the planets. 
The glorious sun said : — “ Invoked with 
acts of penance, I know thy wish ; and I 
will give thee that ktiowledue which has 
time for its foundation, the great history 
of the planets. No one being able to bear 
my glare, I have not an instant to speak, 
^rhis man, a portion of myself, shall re- 
peat it to thee, without remainder.” 

Tlie God having said this, and fully in- 
structed the portion of himself, disappear- 
ed. That man spoke thus unto Maya, as 
he stood with joined hands bowing: — 

“ Hear with an attentive mind that su- 
preme knowledge winch heretofore the 
SUB himself, in each of the Yugas, reveal- 
ed unto the Maharshis*. This, verily, 
is that first Sastra the author of light for- 
merly pronounced.” 

In this work the division of tisne is 
by the revolution of Yugas only. Theic 
is a Time the destroyer of all thingsf . 
There is another Time for the purpose Qf 
calculation. That species of time is two- 
fold, from its gross and subtle natures, 
called Murtta and Amfirtta. Tlie Murtta 
is distinguished by the terms PranaJ, 
dec. The Amfirtta by the term § 

Six Pranas make one Viuaii j si.xty Vi- 
uaris one Nari j sixty Naris one day and 
night of the stars, and of such (la)s 
and nights, thirty cuiistirutc one month ; 
by sun-risings called Savana, by Titliis, 
or Lunar days, Lunar ; by the Saug- 
kranti Solar. Of twelve months is form- 
ed one year ; it is called a celestial day. 
The Suras and the Asuras have their 
respective day and iiiglit, tlie reverse of 
each Ollier. Of such days three hundred 
and sixty make a celestial year; and also 
a year of the Asuras. Of those years 
twelve thousand constitute the period of 
the four Yugas. The sum of the four Yu- 
gas, including their Sandhisy and Sand- 
hyangsas, is 4,320,000 solar years. 

The duration of the Krita, &c. Yugas, 
is ill proportion to the number of Dhar- 
ma's foot remaining. The four Yugas, in 

• Lilcrally great saints, 
t Meaning tune personified in Siva or fate, 
t Breathings. 

S The term is not legible in Hie original. 
jThe literal meaning of Sandhja or Sandhi 
iBionction or union; and of Sandbjangsd— poi- 
Hon of Sandhi. 
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due order, consist of four, three, two, 
and one-tenth of the sum of the wlnde. 

The sixth part of the Krita, &c. Yuga, 
ill due order, is its proper Sandhi. Se- 
venty-otie of the Vng'ts, 6lc. is here called 
the peiiod of a Maun. At the end of it 
there is a Sandhi of the number of yeais 
constituting the Kiita Vooga, viz. one mil- 
lion seven hundred and twenty-eight tliou- 
sarnl years, called Jalotbhava^. Of the 
above Manus there are fourteen in a Kal- 
pa, includin 2 Smidhis. At the beginning 
of a Kalpa, Ihere is a Sandhi of fifteen 
times the measure of the Kiita Vt^a. 
Thus a Kalpa, which brings about the con- 
fusion of all things, is formed of a thou- 
sand Yugas. The day of Brahma is so 
called. His night is of the same dura- 
tion. His utmost age, according to that 
icckoningof day and night, is one hnn- 
died. One liulf of his age is gone ; with 
tlie other halt coinm..r.CL*ci this Kalpa ; 
and cf this Kalpa have pa^^'fd six Manus 
Sandhis included ; and ot l>'ivnsu'{(ta Ma- 
y/i.', have p.is-sed th;ce times nine Yugas ; 
and of this the2<:}th Vuga, this, the Kiita, 
is passed. In the Yuga are one million 
seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
years. From this**, for the purpose 
of calculating time, one may colUct the 
numbers into one sum. The sum of four 
liimdrcd and seventy-lour divine years 
muliij) ied by one luuHlu'd, [lassed while 
Brahma was creating the planets, the 
stais, tlie Dca-as and Duitffas, the mov- 
ing and the motionless things of this 
world. 

The planets move constantly westward 
with the stars, with very great speed ; and 
the victoiious remain alike even m their 
respective paths. There is an east move- 
ment, hence they have a progress daily 
by or through theft zodiac. Being fiee 
from the influence of the I’aiinahaJJ, 
from that power they devour the stars. 
They move quick, too, with a little 
time, and with a great deal their mo- 
tion is small. The stars are al'^o said to 
be nourished by their levolution. 

60" Vikalas make 1 ILda, oi minute. 

fiO' Kuia*. .... 1’ IK aga, or degree. 

^ Ui>iiik of i1j<: waters. 

*• Afurtl.is. 

tt I.iteirUlj— ^tar-n'imbers, by or through the 
stars the z .due. 

it This seems lo mean s grarirf f] hftc toT'a'n- 
111^ dll the hseJ Stars by uho 5 « roo ih‘,j 
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30* Bb^as .... 1 R^i, or sign. 

12 Rasi .... lBliagana,orzodiac. 
The numbers of the rerolutioiis* of 
the Sub, Mercury and Venus ; of Mars, 
Saturn, and Jupiter, Sighraf, moving 
east, in a Yuga : — 

Of the Sun 4,320,000 

Moon 57,753,336 

Mars 2,296,832 

Mercury 17,937,060 

Jupiter 364,220 

Venus 7,022,.376 

Saturn 146,568 

The number of revolutions of the 
Moon’s Uchcb’a (Apogee) J in a Yu- 
ga, is 488,203 

V&mam-pata5 232,238 

Of terrestrial Siivana days, from sun- 
rise to sun-rise, in a Yuga, the num- 
ber is 1,577,917,828 

Of sidereal days 1,582,237,828 

Of Lunar days 1,603,000,080 

Of Adhima-sakas 1,593,336 

Of Tithikshayas 25,082,252 

Of solar months 51,840,000 

The number of star-risings reduced by 
the number of the sun’s Bhaganas (or re- 
volutions through the zodiac) is the num- 
ber of terrestrial days. 

* Bbaganat. t Sighra meanr quick. 

$ Oochitie means high Apogee. 


CMat, 

The lunar months are the dilFerence be- 
tween Bh?.'"anas (revolutions through the 
zodiac) of t*ie suu and moonf. 

The solar months being deducted the 
remainder will be the number of Adhi- 
m^akasj}. 

Having fleductea the Savaua days from 
the lunar days» the remainder will be the 
Tithikshayas**- 

By multiplying these numbers of Adhi- 
masas, Unaratris^^ sidereal, lunar, and 
Savana days in a Yuga, by one thou- 
sand, is found their respective numbers 
in a Kalpa. 

The number of the sun’s manda%% 
(slow) revolutions, moving east in a Kalpa 


is 


Of Mars’s 


Of Mercury’s 


Of Jupiter’s 

900 

Of Venus’s 


Of Saturn’s 

.39 

Of their Patas to 
lows : — 

the left II 11 as fol- 

Of Mars’s 



$ Means left or back-fall. — Node. 

9 57.753,336— 4,320,000— 53,433,336. 
53,433,336— 5 US40, 000— 1,593,336, 

*♦ 1,603,000,080— 1,577,917,62s— 25,082,252, 
Seems to be the same as Tithikshaya. 

H Manda means slow— the Apogee seems to 
be implied. 

IS Or back. 
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CH I N E S E REVENUES. 

(Continued from page 334. J 

ridditional Revenues extracted from the Geographical Section of the Louy chu tan 
tsay tou hoey, an Encyclopedia, published in 1607. 


Pe tchy ly 
Nan tchy ly, ^ 
ur Keangnaii I 
Clian tong 
Chan sy 
Chen sy 
Ho nan 
Tche Kiaiig 
Kiang’sy 
Hou Kouang 
SSe tchoueii 
Fo kyen 
Kouang tong 
Kouang sy 
Yun nan 
Kouey tcheou 
Lea tong 


Chy of 

Pieces of Pieces of 

Kin of 

Kin of 

Trusses of 

Grain. 

Silk. Linen. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Fodder, 

601,152 

45,135 

103,748 

— 

8,737,284 

5,995,034 

39,452 2,077 


109,910 

5,804,217 

2,851,119 

54,990 

52,449 

2.111 

3,814,290 

2,274,022 

4,777 


5,000 

3,544,850 


1,929,057 

2,414,477 

2,510,299 

2,616,415 

2,167,-559 

1,206,660 

883,115 

1,017,772 

431.359 

140,588 

148,948 

460,763 


9,218 586,990 
9,959 


11,516 

27,977 

600 


1,.341 

750 


8,203 


72,851 6,333 

194 


259 


Tsien*. 

45,000 


17,272 306 18,436,700 

342 22,103 2,288,754 


2,405,211 


49.895.000 

875.000 

5.3.895.000 

520.000 
• 680,234,388 


27,648,339 203,624 593,417 246,662 154,160 45,031,306 829,314,383 


• Tile Tsien is a copper corn, srcigiung onc-tenth of a leaag, 
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Tea Clien sy 51,384 Kin. would considerably increase the amount 


Ssctchoueii . . 489,885 of taxes . 

Magaillans, 268,271, states from the 

541,269 U hio pitn, the sum deposited in the Jm^ 


— ■ ■ perial Treasury at £■^3,403,993 13s. 4d. 

Salt-tax Chen sy 464,523 leang and the articles depo>ited in the Imperi- 

Value of Fo kyen 8,878 al magazines as follows 

Kouaug tong 37,280 43,328,834 sacks of rice. 

1,315,937 cakes of salt, 50 lbs. each. 

510,081 258 lbs. of fine vermilion. 

94,737 — of varnish. 

Salt, Sse-tchouen 109,177 Yn». 38,550 — of dried fruits. 


Yunnan 56,965 1,655,432 — of silk, &c. 

476,270 pieces of light silks. 

166,142 272,903 lbs. of raw silk. 

396,480 pieces of cotton. 

Fo kyen, long hemp, 65 Kin 464,217 lbs, of do. 

Kouey tcheou Silver 29 leang 56,280 pieces of linen. 

Leao tong 185,024 21,470 sacks of beans. 

2,598,583 trusses of straw, 15 lbs. 

185,053 15355 each. 


The Ouan pao tsucn chu , a collection of 
10,000 valuables, published in 1607, states 
the amount diffeiently — 


Grain 

16,085,916 cby 

Do. sent to Peking. . 

4,010,000 do. 

Salt 

. 2,995,131 do. 

Do. sent to Peking . 

« 1,776,515 Yn. 

Do. comtuutation 


for 

46,i58 leang. 

Taffefy 

, 205,598 pieces. 

Silk 

230,870 do. 

Linen 

3,.336 do. 

Silk 

208,073 kin. 

Cotton 

246,562 do. 

Long hemp 

65 do. 

Tsien 

405,920,000 do. 

Fodder 

14,695,991 trusses. 


11,163,642 kin. 


The third geographical volume of the 
Encyclopedia contains the revenuo of the 
ninefortideddistricts near the great wall— 
those of Leao tong arc included in the pre- 
ceding table ; but as the part of the reve- 
nues of the remaining districts inclnded in 
the return.^ from the provinces where they 
arc situated cannot be exactly ascertain- 
ed, I have omitted them, altliough they 

* The Yn contains two hundred Kin. 


Besides these revenues, he mentions the 
excise. Some millions of livres arising 
from imperial loans— ship-loads of silk, 
&c. for the imperial family — provisions— 
and the rents and produce of crown lands, 
&c. estimated by De Guignes, vol. iii. p. 
95, at ;g4,166,666 133. 4d.t 

It appears from the Rer. Mr. Morri- 
son’s Translations of Imperial Edicts that 
the Kmperor’s expenditure exceeds his 
receipt^. An edict published the 9th of 
Februaiy, 1814, asserts that the imperial 
works both within and without Peking 
have been put a stop to for some time. 
Various expenses about the palace are 
greatly diminished, and that economy Is 
necessary, 21-22. ’fhe higher officers of 
government, mercantile companies, and 
wealthy country gentlemen are required 
to come forward with voluntaiy contribu- 
tions to tlie state, p. 26. 

Errata. 

Page 333, line 13, (a) for 1300, read 
180. 

Page 334, line 27, (b) for 1606, read 
1607. 

t These statements although not recent, wiH 
convey some idea of 'he nat’ire of Chine** con- 
tribution'. 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 

rRINCIPAL FRUITS OF SIAM. 

(From Louhere's Siam.) 


The Fig? of India, which the Siamese 
do\all Chouey-ngonan tchang. Elephants* 
trunks, have not the taste of oiir figs, 
and in my mind are not so good. Thus 
the melons of Siam are not true melons, 
but the fruit of a tree known in the Isles 
of America by the name of Papayer; I 
hare not eaten of this fruit. But to re- 
turn to the fig, it is of the size and shape 
•of a sausage. Its green skin, which 
waxes yellow and spotted with black in 
its maturity, is easily separated from the 
soft ami clammy pulp, and it is that which 
has given it the name of fig; but in the 
mid>t of its pulp there is no vacuity nor 
any of those kernels which do make, as it 
were, a little gra\el in our figs when a 
little dried. Its taste isslioug, and has 
something both of sharpness and sweet- 
rc«'S. 

nie Bananas, which the vSiamese call 
Clouey-ngaa-tchang, or Elephant’s tooth, 
is almost the same ns the fig, save that it 
is greener and longer, and has angles and 
faces or flat sides, which are reunited 
pointwise at both ends. These fiuits do 
hang like uoscgajs, or rather like great 
huijcho'^ of giapes fiom the top of the 
trunks of the trees which bear tlieni. 
The figs harden in t!)c fiic; thebai.nuas, 
which aie not altogether so delicate when 
raw, \ML\ soft again, lose their sweet ncs.^?, 
and acquire the taste of our pippins ripen- 
ed on the apple-tree. 

The Goyaye, in'Sianiese, Louc-Kiac, is 
shout the size of a middling apple; the 
is a greyish-green like cerfahi 
pears; under this skin is a pulp of the 
consistence of that of fhecition, but not 
>0 wliite. When it is put into the mouth 
ds savoure of the strawberry, but this 
‘‘trawberry taste is soon lost by its bccom- 
;ng too strong. The pulp exceeds not the 
thickness of a crow’n piece, and contains 
a litpiid like broth, but greyish, and 
which would not be less pleasant to eat 
than the pulp, if it were not mix'ed with 
an innumciahle number of small kernels, 

<o hard that it would be difhcult to chew 
tiicm. 


Tlie Jacks, in Siamese Ca-nOufi, are 
shaped like a great melon ill rounded. 
Under a greyish skin fashioned like a 
ch^rin, they have a very great number of 
kernels or stones ; stones if we consider 
their magnitude, w'hich is almost that of 
a pigeon’s egg; keinels by ihe thin and 
smooth wood which incloses them. These 
stones, therefore, or kernels being boiled or 
broiled, differ not from our chesmits either 
in taste orconsistcnce, excepting that they 
are, in iny opinion, more delicate. At 
one end they stick to a pulp which enve- 
lopes them all, and separates them one 
from the other. It is easily torn off ac- 
cording to the course of its fibres ; it is 
yellow, clammy, and glutinous, of a sweet 
taste mid strong smell. It is not possible 
to chew it, they only suck it. 

They gave us a fruit like to plums, 
and vve at the first appearance were de- 
ceived. It had the pulp and taste of a 
medlar, and sometimes two, sometimes 
three stones, but bigger, flatter, and 
smoother tlian the medlar has them. 
This fruit is calied Mou.'iida in Siam. 

The Ox-heart, so named by reason ri 
itv size and shape; the skin tlieieoi is 
thin, and tlie tiuit soft, the iii'^iuo being 
only a kind of white cream and of a very 
agreeable taste. The Siamese call it 
R1 an-cout. 

The Duiion, in Siamese Tonnion, 
which is a fruit very nu'clj esteemed in 
the Indies, appeared iiisiipportable tome 
fur its ill smell. This fruit is of the size 
of our melons, covered with a prickly 
coat like our chesnuts ; it has also, like 
the jack, several stones, but as big as 
eggs, in which is contained wiiat they 
cat, in the inside of which there is, also, 
another stone. The fewer ofthe.'se stoiie.s 
the more pleasant the fruit. Tiieic are 
never less tlian three. 

The Mango, in Siamese Ma-mouau, 
participates at first of the taste of the 
peach and the apricot, towards the end this 
taste waxes .si longer and less agreeable. 
The mangoes arc highly esteemed ; I have 
seen some as big as a child's hand (head ?), 
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they are flat and oval, but pointed at the 
two ends almost like our almonds. Their 
skin is of the consistence of that of our 
peaches, the colour inclining to yellow. 
The meat is only a pulp which must be 
sucked, and which clings to a great flat 
stone it envelopes. 

I have not seen the Mangostin, which 
is said to be much better than the mango. 

The Siamese have some sharp fruits 
which quench the thirst, and which on 
this account appeared to me the most 
agreeable of all. They are small as 
plums, and have a stone encompassed 
with a white pulp which easily melts in 
the month. 

The Tamarind is also sharp ; it is a 
fruit inclosed in a shell like an almond, 
several included in a podex. The syrup 
is pleasant, but by degrees it lost its 
sharpness, and there remained only the 
taste of tlic pimpernel. Tiie tree which 
bears it, and is very large, has tlieleaf of 
pimpernel. 

i speak not of the sugar canes with 
which Siam abounds, nor of the pepper, 
because 1 saw none. The King of Siam, 
they say, has caused an hundred thousand 
to ^ planted. It is a plant which needs 
props like the vine, and the pepper hangs 
OB it by little hunches like currants. 

The Ananas, iu Siamese Saparot, has 


the meat white, of the taste of a peach, 
'fbe meat is mi.xed with a little wood, 
not a wood which separates as that of our 
nuts, but which adheres and is only the 
meat hardened, it begins to grow hard at 
the centre. The anana is believed to be 
unwholesome because its juice corrodes 
iron. It is yellow when ripe, and before 
opened has the scent of a roasted apple. 
Its figure is like a great pine apple, it has 
little rinds curiously ranged. The plant 
which produces it bears it at the top of 
the .stalk which is not three feet high. 
Sometimes from the body of this fruit and 
at the sides, there grow like wens, oneca 
two other small ananas having also their 
tufts. Now every tuft cut and put into 
the ground may produce other ananas, 
but each plant bears only one and bean 
only once. 

The Coco, in Siamese Ma-praou, is a 
kind of filbert, but much bigger indeed 
than a filbert, as may be seen by the cups 
of coco they sell us. It is the wood 
thereof which is naturally covered like 
that of our nuts, with a hrou or green 
bark an inch thick and full of fibres, 
whereof cordages may be made. In the 
wood of the coco is a very pleasant li- 
quor which congeals near the wood as it 
ripens, and forms a nut very white and of 
a very good taste. 


DISCOURSE 


ON THE 

VALUE, BEAUTY, AND COPIOUSNESS OF THE SANSKBITA LANGUAGE 
AND ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURE TO BE DERIVED 
FROM THE STUDY OF IT. 


frtmtinced in the Royal College of France, Jan.\^, 1815, at the opening of a Course 
of Lectures on the Sanskrita Language and Literature by Mr. A. L. Chezy, 
Professor, Sfc. 


Gbntlemks— It has for a long time 
been the wish of many of the most resitcc- 
tafale men of letters among the French, at 
the heatl of whom I conceive it my duty to 
place the venerable Anqueti! Duperron, 
and the celebrated Silvestre de Sacy, the 
glory and the honor of oriental literature, 
that some learned man of our nation 
vouki devote himself to the study of 
Baaakrita ; that ancient stock from which 
as younger branches alt the dialects used 
in India have arisen ; but whether from 
earelessness, or as it may be for want of 

Asiatie Jbum.— -No- 17« 


courage, no Frenchman has yet answered 
to the call of science. More inclined to that 
sort of study, or perhaps endowed with 
more patience, I have undertaken gent- 
ly to uplift the veil which conceals 
fiom our view the mysterious sanctuary j 
asl proceeded in the explication of ^ 
folds, and any ray of light caught my eye, 
my curiosity received fresh vigonr ; and 
like the initiated, who are not permitted 
to approach the Deity until they have sub- 
mitted to the most severe trials, I had the 
happiness, after a thousand toils, of pene- 
VOL. III. 3 L 
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trating into the awful fane, where are de- 
posited the sciences of one of the most an- 
ciently civilized nations in the world. 
What pleasure did I not receive, when I 
found myself capable of deciphering those 
antique palm leaves so long unintelligible 
to me, as were once the leaves of the 
iSybil, and when 1 recognized engraven on 
their frail texture the profoundest concep- 
tions of philosophy, in a beautiful charac- 
ter, ancient as the world, and which must 
as long endure. 

But it was not only to satisfy my indi- 
vidual curiosity that I have been at such 
pains, the wish of rendering my&elf at 
aome time useful to my countrymen, and 
of facilitating to them the means of tra- 
versing this novel track ; this was the 
(powerful motive by which my resolution 
was sustained, which I confess without 
this consideration, would more than once 
have abandoned me. But how could I hope 
to arrive at such an honorable consum- 
mation ? it was only a few mouths ago that 
this pxoject appeared to my mind merely 
as a vain chimera, when the return of our 
beloved monarch suddenly enabled me to 
regard it as a reality. 

Relying fully on the favor of a sove- 
reign who has at all times made literature 
his special delight, and conhding in the 
support of a minister whose constant 
cares tend unceasingly to enrich the do- 
mains of science and learning, I dared to 
beseech his exalted patronage to convey 
my petition to the foot of the throne. 
Not only did the king deign to receive if, 
but in selecting the college of France for 
the establishment of a professox’s chair 
for the Sauskrita language and literature, 
and by associating me by means of it with 
such illustrious colleagues, that august 
monarch has by one act elevated me to a 
dignity I was far from pretending to, and 
of which only the zeal wherewith I shall 
fulfil the gracious intentious of his majes- 
,ty can render me worthy. 

. We' come thc^eutlemen, to teach for 
the first time in France a language of 
which to this day tlie English alone can 
boast that they possess the key, the ce- 
lebrated dialect, that according to the 
remark of one of our most profound wri- 
ters is perhaps no other than the language 
of the gods, spoken of by Homer. If 
it is not. It is at least worthy to be so, as 
well on account of its copiomnes* as its 


el^ance and harmony; one might say in- 
deed that Saraswati (the goddess of elo- 
quence) had taken a pleasure to dispose 
and measure every sound herself, so deli* 
ciously do they strike the ear. Do not 
suppose, gentlemen, that I am here em|^oy- 
ing hyperbole ; for it is certain theredoes 
not e^xst in the world a language for 
which, in order to avoid all kind of hiatus 
and of harsh and discordant sounds arising 
from the collocation of vowels and of par- 
ticular (xmsonants, a more delicate and 
better investigated system of orthography 
has been devised. But this is not the only 
quality which this fine language has to re- 
commend itselfto you; another attraction 
even much more powerful will not fail 
early to awaken your curiosity and render 
you less sensible of the dryness insepara- 
ble from the study of languages in gene- 
ral: I speak of the striking resem- 
blances you will have occasion to remark 
between that ancient dialect and the 
Greek and Latin languages, and that not 
only in insulated words but in their most 
intimate structure ; of that spirit of ana- 
logy which appears to have regulated its 
formation in such a manner that by the 
knowledge of one radical alone, one finds 
himself capable of forming a prodigious 
multitude of derivatives, which recalling 
an idea to the mind, impress themselves 
without an elfort in an indelible manner ; 
such, if I may so express myself, are the 
I’esting positions which occur on our toil- 
some march — ^but had we none, and were 
we obliged to traverse forthwith, the per- 
fectly arid desert, the view of the euchaut- 
ing Oasis which awaits you in the midst 
of the ocean of sand, will it not sulfice to 
keep up your resolution ? Or to speak 
without a figure, what labor ought to 
weigh against the innumerable pleasures 
our mind will receive from the acquisition 
of a literature altogether novel, and so 
ample that we should find ourselves em- 
barrassed in our choice ! 

Philosophy, Metaphysics, Grammar, 
Theology, Astronomy, Mathematics, Ju^ 
rxsprudence, Ethics, Poetry; treatises on 
all the sciences cultivated amoug the Hin- 
dus m the ^s when all Europe lay plung- 
ed in the deep shades of ignorance ; offo: 
themselves in afiody to your eager regard ; 
to give birth, by your means, to themoit 
erudite researchei — and who, gentlemen, 
knows if it may not appertiun to some one 
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of you, to evince that subtle and observing 
nrindjwhich by ingenious comparisons may 
throw the strongest light on the history 
of man, and narrate to us the origin of 
our knowledge. 

The philosopher eager to study the 
creeds and religious dogmas <»f various na- 
tions, will find in the Veda, an immense 
field open to his researches. Among all 
the monuments of ancient Indian learn- 
ing, these sacred books form, without con- 
tradiction, the work which should most 
powerfully excite our curiosity, as well on 
account of its remote antiquity, as for 
the subject treated of, and which being tho- 
roughly examined, may produce the most 
valuable instructions not only on Hindu 
theology, but perhaps onthe religiouscus- 
toms of the Egyptians, Greeks, and even of 
some modern nations. 

The Hindus believe that the original 
Veda was revealetl by Brahma himself, 
and was for a long time preserved simply 
by tradition, until a sage divided it into 
four portions, the same as extant at the 
present day, the Rich, the Yajur, the 
8am3, and the Atharvaua ; from this act 
the sage obtained the name of Vyasa, or 
Veda Vyasa, which signifies the distribu- 
ter of the Veda. The Hindus attribute 
their mo«t ancient composures to the 
same person, as the Puranas, and the Ma- 
ha-bharata, a celebrated epic poem describ- 
ing the wars of the Ktiriis and the Paudiis, 
two branches of the family of Bharata, 
one of the very ancient moiiarchs of In- 
dia, who gave his name to that country. 
But the extent of those works, and the 
perceptible differences which have been 
remarked in the style, abundantly evidence 
that it was impossible for them to have 
issued from the same pen, and the Hindus, 
to all appearance, may have been gratified 
by attributing to Vyasa tbe compositions of 
various sages whose names are lost in 
antiquity, and by constituting him, if the 
expression be allowed, their literary Her- 
cules. 

You have already, gentlemen, been able 
to obtain some idea of these mysterious 
books, either from the learned memoir of 
Mr. Colebrooke, inserted in the 7th vol. 
of the Asiatic Researches, where that cele- 
brated Hindu scholar has given a very sa- 
tisfactory analysis from the Onpnekhat 
of Anqnetil, the valnalde and last presen- 
UtioR^ which with a dying band, tbe renc* 


rable academician deposited on tbe altar 
of the sciences, or even better from the ex- 
cellent analysis of that work made by one 
of his illustrious compeers, now holding a 
most honorable station in the state, and 
whosetalents are only eclipsed by the no- 
bleness of his character. 

Of the numerous philosophical works, 
amon? others, the Nyaya, the Mimansa, 
the Vedanta, a branch of it, the Sankhya 
Sastra, ivill afford the metaphysician an 
opportunity of comparing them with the 
systems formerly taught in the schools of 
Greece and Italy; and the resemblances he 
will discover between their doctrine and 
that of the Peripatetics, of the school of 
Plato, and the Italic sect, will effect a con- 
viction of the relations which anciently 
miLSt of necessity have existed between 
the nations who present such a coinci- 
dence of ideas. 

Let us proceed to consider the gram-* 
matical works ; our most skilful philolo- 
gists would not read without a very lively 
interest the celebrated Sutras or Apho- 
risms of Panini, the Siddhanta Kaumudl, 
the Saraswati-prakriya, the Mugdha- 
bodha, and other treatises in which the 
theory of language is analysed with as 
much truth as ingenuity, and very possi- 
bly they would discover that they could 
derive some new ideas from materials so 
interesting, arising from the coiistitutioa 
of man, and that spirit of analogy so na- 
tural to him. 

But how inexhaustible the treasure pre- 
sented by these voluminous and ancient 
Puranas, these venerable depots, where, 
under the veil of allegory and fable, a 
large portion of the ancient history of 
India remains buried. 

Already has a commencement been 
made in the explanation of the sentiments 
of abstract mythology contained in them. 
M. Moor, by collecting and classing in his 
elegant work the Hindu Pantheon, the 
principal divlnitieSjWith their different at- 
tributes, has effected a work eminently 
useful, and well adapted to facilitate the 
understanding the poets. Sir VV. Joffes, 
in a discourse inserted in the 12th vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches, has made 
a very ingenious comparison betweea 
some of the Hindu deities and these of 
Greece and Italy ; but on the ancient his- 
tory and geography of India, nothing has 
yet SHPpeat^ but some vwy unsatisfactory 
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essays. At the same time, there is no doubt 
but tliat, in proportion as our knowledge 
of the Sanskrita language shall become 
more familiar, an increase of light will be 
thrown on those subjects ; and often one 
discovery, one happy conception, sulBces to 
enable thehuinan mind to make the vastest 
progress. 

With respect to Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics, the lovers of the sciences of de- 
monstration, may obtain in the meinoirof 
Mr. Davis on the Surya Siddhanta, a very 
favourable opinion of the flourishing state 
of those sciences among the Hindus, at a 
period when the nations of Europe had 
abandoned themselves to all the chimeras 
of astrology ; and they will perceive, with 
the greatest admiration, in a treatise on 
Algebra, composed in Sanskrita, that many 
propositions had been taught in the schools 
of Banaris, a long time before they were in 
succession discovered in Europe, by Fer- 
mat, Euler, and Lagrange. 

In mentioning the code of laws of Mann, 
the composition of which treatise Sir W. 
Jones has by plausible reasonings carried 
back to the 1 280th year before the Christian 
era, it is abundantly qualified toevcite the 
lively curiosity of the lawyer, and to en- 
gage our consideration to a w’ork the most 
likely to convince us of the antiquity of 
the people for whom it was compiled, by 
the picture it presents to us both of their 
high civilization and their deep corruption, 
at a period already so remote. 

TheHitopadesau ill not be the less prized 
by the moralist because it affords him the 
inestimable original of the mast ancient 
collection of apologues extant. This in- 
' finitely curious book, more generally 
known by the title of Fables of Pilpay, has 
not only been translated into all the lan- 
guages of Asia, but into nearly all those 
of Europe. 

Do not suppose, gentlemen, that this 
fine (portion of) literature contains only 
treasures of science, and the severer exer- 
cises of intellect. No ! Living imagina- 
tion here has also an ample portion, and 
mnong no people of the world has splen- 
did poetry exhibited more magnificent ap- 
pearances, or been accompanied by a more 
bland and fascinating retinue. 

From the stately epic to the modest 
pastoral, the very vai ions productions of 
gealus will present themselves to your 
enebanted attention, and you will by turns 


experience every species of emotion of 
which the soul is susceptible. In epic 
poeiry especially it appears to win the palm 
from all others : and among the Hindu 
poets, the great Valiniki, in his Ramayana, 
would appear to have best understood tlie 
art of eliciting all its beauties ; under bU 
magic pencil we see it yield all its styles 
and all its colours. Is he desciibing scenes 
sweet and moving ? that beauteous lan- 
guage, sonorous and copious, supplies him 
with expressions most harmonious, and 
like a peaceful stream winding softly 
among mossy flower-banks, glides away 
with our enraptured thought, carried with 
delight into enchanted regions; but where 
the subject requires energy and streiigtl], 
in the descriptions of combat, his style be- 
comes rapid and animated as the action 
of the warriors. We hear the rolling and 
the bounding chariots, tlie crash of furious 
elephants charging with tiieir enormous 
tnsks, the hoofs of the neighing steeds 
beating the sounding plain, the rattle of 
the clubs and the whistle and snapping of 
the javelins : death is busy all around : 
the reader is transported into the midst of 
the horrid tight. 

Many otlier grand poems, as the Ma- 
ha-bharata, in wliich the adventures and 
the wars of the Kurus and Pandus are 
described; that entitled Sisupala Vadhaor 
the death of Sisupala, the Raghu V’angsa, 
sparkle with superior beauties, and fre- 
quently treat, in episodes, of subjects of 
the highest interest. Such is the Bhagavat 
Gita, an admirable dialogue between 
Krishna and Aijuna relative to the Deity 
and to the immortality of the soul, of 
which we have a faithful and elegant trans- 
lation, extracted from the Maha-bharata 
by the learned pen of the earliest of Hindu 
scholars, the celebrated Charles Wilkins, 
who was lately nominated a foreign asso- 
ciate of the third class of the Royal In- 
stitute of Fiance. 

Obsen'e also, gentlemen, that these an- 
cient composures, like the more early ones 
of Greece, are replete with materials (or 
the genius of the dramatic poets, who 
have drawn from tlience the subject of 
the greater part of their pieces ; for I 
should not leave you ignorant that the 
Hindus, like all civilized nations, capable 
of the brilliant illusion.sof the stage, pos- 
sess a theatre as rich as any other in the 
world ; a theatre very d«fe^Te> ao detdit. 
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were you to judge it by the severe rules 
laid down liy Aii«totle, but which perhaps 
docs uot yjeld to our own in the expres- 
sion of sfulinient, tlie interest of events, 
and the depicting of characters. What 
beauties, what nature, what sweetness 
in Sakuntala ! that delightful piece which 
Sir W. Jones has translated with so much 
elegance into English ; and concerning 
which one of the finest geniuses of Ger- 
many has said, that did Sanskrita litera- 
ture possess but that sole production, the 
wisli to read it in its original ought to 
suffice to intlame the mind and excite it to 
the study of tlie divine language in which 
it is written. 

But thanks to the fertility of the Hindu 
muses, we are far from being reduced to 
this sole masterpiece ; and besides the 
greater composures, in eveiy species of 
poetry we find among the Hindus equally 
enchanting works. 

There exist, for instance, in our Euro- 
pean literature, few pieces to be compared 
with the Megha Duta (the Cloud Messen- 
ger) in sentiment and beauty, and in 
erotic poetry the voluptuous laya Deva, in 
his little poem on tlie loves of Madhara 
and Badha, far surpasses all elegiac poets 
known : never were the fires ot love and 
its soft languors depicted with colom-s so 
lively and enchanting as in the Gita Go- 
viuda. At the same time, according to 
the Pandits or Hindu men of lemuiug, this 
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entirely mystical work, expresses nothing 
hut the effusions of the soul which searchea 
to unite itself to the Deity ; and under 
that point of view it affoids a strikiitg re- 
semblance to the delightful allegory of 
Psyche and Cupid. 

To conclude, from the madrigal to the 
keen epigram, there is no poesy which 
has not been handled with success by the 
hards of the Ganges ; and many small 
pieces of this kind have fallen under my 
observation calculated to give the most 
advantageous idea of the beauty and ele- 
gance of their talents. 

But from apprehension, gentlemen, of 
exposing myself to your ill will, should I 
prolong a discourse you already perhaps 
accuse of prolixity, I conceive that I had 
better here terminate this light sketch 
which a more skilful pencil will no doubt 
delineate in a more fascinating manner. 

Still imperfect as it is, it may be suffi- 
cient to give you an idea of the rich gal- 
lery which by degrees opens to your at- 
tention and to inspire you with a desire 
to study and understand the masterpieces. 
The task is difficult I allow, but is uot im- 
possible ; and already if 1 may judge from 
the noble ardour manifested by many of 
you, I have no doubt but that we shall 
cause that fine and important branch of 
literature to flourish in Franci', and that 
our effoits will be crowned with the most 
happy success. 


TALE 

OV 

THE FOUR SIMPLE BRAHM.\NS. 

(Concluded from Page 338J 


The court agreed that the speaker had 
put in a very strong case; but justice re- 
quired that the other two should also be 
lieard. Tlie thiid claimant vv.ts indeed 
bfirniug with impatience for his turn; 
and as soon as he had permissions he thus 
begun. 

“ My name was originally Anautya, 
Now, all the world call me Betel Aiian- 
tya; and I will tell you how this nick- 
name arose. 

My wife, having been long detained 
at her father’s house, on account of her 
yic^b> had cohabited with me tut about 


a mouth; when, going to bed one eves- 
ing, I happened to say, carelessly I be- 
lieve, that all women were prattlers. 
She retorted, that she knew men who 
were not le^s prattlers than women. I 
perceived at once that she alluded to my- 
self; and being somewhat piqued at the 
sharpness of her retort, I said, ‘ Now let 
ns see whicii of us shall speak 6rst.’ 
‘ Agreed,’ quoth she ; ‘ but what shall 
the loser forfeit ‘ A leaf of Iwtel,* said 
I; and our wager being thus agreed, we 
both addressed ourself to without 
speaking another word* 
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“ Next morning, as we did not appear 
at our usual hour, after some interval, 
they called us, but got no answer. They 
again called, and then roared stoutly at 
the door; hut with no .success. The 
alarm began to spread in the honsc. 
They began to fear that we had died sud- 
denly. The carpenter was called with 
his tools. The door of our room was 
forced open ; and, when they got in, they 
were not a little surprised to find both of 
us broad awake, in good health, and at 
our ea.se, though without the faculty of 
speech. My mother was greatly alarmed, 
and gave loud vent to her grief. All the 
Brahmans in the village, of both .sexes, 
assembled, to the number of one hun- 
dred ; and, after close examination, every 
one drew his own conclusion on the acci- 
dent which was supposed to have befallen 
us. The greater number were of opinion 
that it could have arisen only from the 
malevolence of some enemy who had 
availed himself of magical incantations 
to injure us. For this re.ison a famous 
magician was called, to counteract the 
effects of the witchcraft, and to remove 
3t. As soon a.s he came, after stedfastly 
contemplating us for some time, he began 
to try our pulses, by putting his finger on 
our wrists, on our temples, on the heart, 
and on various other parts of the body ; 
and after a great variety of grimticcs, the 
remembrance of which excites my laugh- 
ter, as often as I think of Itim, he de- 
cided that our malady arose wiioily fiom 
the eflfeet of malevolence. Ho even gave 
the name of the ptirticiiltir devil iliat pos- 
sessed my wife and me, and rendered us 
dumb. He added that this devil was very 
stubborn and dillicult to lay ; and that it 
would cost three or four pagodas, for the 
expense of the offerings neces.sary for 
compelling him to fly. 

“ Jly relations, who were not very 
opulent, were astonished at the grievous 
imposition which the magician had laid 
on. Yet, rather than we should continue 
dumb, they consented to give him wli.it- 
soever should be necessary for the exiiensc 
of Ills sacrifice; and they farther pro- 
mised, that they would reward him for 
his trouble, as soon as the demon by 
whom w e were possessed should be ex- 
pelled. 

“ He was on the point of commencing 
bis magical operations, when a Brahman, 
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one of our friends who was present, 
maintained, in opposition to the opinion 
of the magician and his assistants, that 
our malady was not at all the effect of 
witchcraft, but aro.se from some simple 
and ordinary’ cause; of which he had 
seen several instances ; and he undertook 
to cure us without any expense. 

“ He took a chafing dish filled with 
burning charcoal, and heated a small bar 
of gold very hot. This lie took up with 
pincers, and applied to the soles of myfeet, 
then to ray elbows, and the crown of my 
head. I endured these cruel operations, 
without shewing the least symptom of 
pain, or making any complaint; being de- 
termined to bear any thing, and to die, if 
necessaiy, rather than lose the wager I had 
laid. 

“ ‘ Let us try the effect on the woman,* 
said the doctor, astonished at my resolu- 
tion and apparent insensibility. And im- 
mediately taking the bit of gold, well 
heated, he applied it to the sole of her 
foot. She was not able to endure the pain 
for a moment, but instantly screamed out : 

* Appa, enough !’ and, turning to me, 

* I have lost my wager,' she said ; ‘ there 
is your leaf of betel.' * Did 1 not tell you,* 
said I, taking the leaf, ‘ that yon would be 
the first to speak out, ami that you would 
prove by your own conduct that 1 was right 
ill saying yesterday, when we went to bed, 
that women aiv babblers ?* 

“ Every one was surprised at the wliole 
proceeding ; nor could any of them coin- 
preheml the meaning of what was 
]>a.ssins: between my wife and me ; until 
I explained the kind of wager we had 
made overnight, before going to sleep. 

* What!' they exclaimed, ‘ was It for a 
leaf of betel that you ha^e spread this 
alarm through jour own house, and the 
whole village? for a leaf of betel, that 
you shewed such constancj’, and suffered 
burning from the feet to the head up- 
wards ? Never in the world w’as there 
seen such folly!’ And from that time I 
hare been constantly knowm by the name 
of Betel Auautj a.” 

Tlic narrative being finished, the court 
were of opinion that so transcemlant a 
piece of folly gave him high pretensions in 
the depending suit ; but it was necessary, 
first, to hear the fourth and last of the 
suitors ; who thus addressed them : — 

The maiden to whom I was betroth- 
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ed, having rcm lined six or seven years at 
her father’s house, on account of her 
yonth, wc were at last apprized that she 
was become marriageable ; and her pa- 
rents informed mine that she was in a 
situation to fulfil all the duties of a wife, 
and might therefore join her husband. My 
motker, being at that time sick, and the 
house of my father-in-law being at the dis- 
tance of five or six leagues from ours, she 
was not able to undertake the journey. 
She therefore committed to my.scif the 
duty of bringing home my wife, and 
counselled me so to conduct myself, in 
words and actions, that they might not 
see that I was only a brute. ‘ Knowing 
thee as I do,‘ said my mother as I took 
leave of her, ‘ I am very distrustful of 
thee.' But 1 promised to be on my good 
behaviour ; and so 1 departed. 

“ I was well received by my father-in- 
law, who gave a great feast to all the 
Brahmans of the village on tlic occtisiou. 
He made me stay three days, during which 
there was nothing but festivity. .\t length, 
the time of our departure having arrived, 
he suffered my wife and myself to leave 
him, after pouring out blessings on us 
both, and wishing us a long and happy 
life, enriched with a numerous posterity. 
When we took leave of him, he shed abun- 
dance of tears, as if he had foreseen the 
misery that awaited us. 

“ It was then the summer solstice, and 
the day was excessively hot. We had to 
cross a sandy plain of more than two 
leagues ; and the sand, being heated by 
the burning sun, scorched the feet of my 
young wife, who being brought up too 
tenderly in her father's house, was not ac- 
customed to such severe trials. She fell 
a crying, and being unable to go on, she 
lay down on the ground, saying she wished 
to die there. 

“ 1 was in dreadful trouble, and knew 
not what step to take ; when a merchant 
came up, travelling the contraiy way. He 
had a train of fifty bullocks, loaded with 
various merchandize. I ran to meet him, 
and told him the cause of my anxiety with 
tears in my eyes ; and eutieated him to 
aid me with his good advice, in the dis- 
tressing circumstances iu which I was 
placed. He immediately answered, that 
a young and delicate woman, such as my 
wife was, could neither remain where she 
aor proceed in her j*ouroey, under so 


hot a sun, without being exposed to cer- 
tain death. Pvafher tlian that 1 should see 
her perish, and nm the hazard of beiiiig 
suspected of having killed her mj^elf, and 
be held guilty of one of the five crimes 
which the Brahmans cstGcm the most 
heinous, he advised me to give her to him, 
aud then he would mount heron one of his 
cattle, and take her along with him. That 
I should be a loser, he admitted ; but all 
things considered, it was belter to lose her, 
with the merit of having saved her life', 
than equally to lose her, under the suspi- 
cion of being her murderer. ‘ Her trin- 
kets,’ he said, ‘ may be worth fifteen pa- 
godas. Take these twenty and give me 
your wife.* 

** The merchant’s arguments appeared 
unanswerable ; so I yielded to them, and 
delivered to him my wife, whom he placed 
on one of his be.st oxen, and continued 
his journey without delay. I continued 
mine, also, and got home in the evening, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and 
with my feet almost roasted with the 
burning sand, over which I had walked 
the greater part of tlie day. 

‘‘ Frightened to see me alone, ^ Wliere 
is your wife?' cried my mother. 1 gave 
her a full account of every thing that had 
happened from the time I left her. I spoke 
of the agieeable and courteous manner in 
which my f.uhcr-in-law had received me, 
and how, by some delay, we had been 
overtaken by the scorching heat of the 
.suu at noon, so that my w'ife must have 
been sutfocatdd, atnl myself suspected of 
her murder, liad we proceeded ; aud that 
I bad preferred to sell her to a merchant 
who met us, foi* tweuty pagodas. And I 
shcw'ed my mother the money. 

“ When 1 had done, my mother fell 
into an ccstacy of fury. She lifted up her 
voice against me with cries of rage, and. 
overwhelmed me with imprecations and 
awful cuises. Having given way to these 
first emotions of despaii, she sunk into a 
more moderate tone. ‘ What hast thou 
done! sold thy wife, hast thou ! delivered 
her to another man! A Brahmanari is 
become the concubine of a vile lucrchani! 
Ah ! What w'ill her kindred and ours say) 
when they licar the tale of this brutish 
stupidity, ot folly so unexampled and de- 
grading 1’ 

“The relations of my wife were aoofi 
iiilbrmca "i thv sail .advs^ture tbat Bad be- 
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fallen their unhappy girl. They came aver 
to attack me, and would certainly liave 
Bturdered me and my innacent mother, 
if we had not both made a sudden escape. 
Haring no direct object to wreak their 
rei^eauce upon, they brought the matter 
before the chiefs of the cast, who unani- 
mously fined me in two hundred pagodas, 
as a reparation to my father-in-law, and 
issued a prohibition against so great a 
fbol being erer allowed to take another 
wife ; denouncing the penalty of expulsion 
from the cast, against any one who should 
assist me iti such an attempt. I was 
therefore condemned to remain a widower 
all my life, and to pay dear for my folly. 
Indeed, I should have been excluded for 
erer from my cast, but for the hjgli con- 
sideration in which the memory of my 
late father is still held, lie having lived 
respected by all the world. 

Now that you have heard one speci- 
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men of the many follies of my life, I 
hope yon will not consider me as beneath 
those who have spoken before me ; nor 
my pretensions altogether undeserving of 
the salutation of the soldier.” 

The heads of the assembly, several of 
whom were convulsed with laughter while 
the Brahmans were telling their histories, 
decided, after hearing them all, that each 
had given such absolute proofs of folly as 
to be entitled, in justice, to a superiority 
in his own way; that each of them, 
therefore, should be at liberty to call him- 
self the greatest fool of all, and to attri- 
bute to himself the salutation of the sol- 
dier. Each of them having thus gained his 
suit, it was recommended to them all to 
continue their journey, if it were possible, 
in amity. The delighted Brahmans rush- 
ed out of court, each exclaiming that h* 
had gained his cause. 


AN INSCRIPTION 

FROM THE 

KAWI, OR ANCIENT JAVANESE LANGUAGE. 

Taken from a Stone found in the District of Surabaya on Java, translated into the 
modem Idiom by Nata Kusuma, Panambahan of Sumanap (Madura), rendered 
veto English b$ Mr. Craxrfurd.* 


894 . 

Prosperity / /—Attend to what is relat- 
ed, aud which gives e-Ncellence in this 
world. Wisdom is banished by death ; 
aud worth of every kind is terminated by 
it. Make not light of these matters, but 
learn what is fitting, and enlighten your 
mind, for this life is of no account, it is 
attended with uncertainty, and death is 
its end. 

For this reason the intelligent have 
composed this nairative, renowned in as- 
semblies, scented like scattered flowers. 
If you understand what is here related, 
you attain excellence. 

The efforts of tyranny are as the teara 
of the virgin in the embraces of old age. 
The assailant burns with desire, the as- 
sailed shews no return. Affairs accom- 


* in subiTiitting this translation to the puWic, 
it is nects.-arj U) observe that the trarislatorfoand 
tb^ongtnal in many parts very obscure, that the 
innsiation is of necessity' very free, and rather to 
be considered as approximating to the ser.se of 
the original, tlian a verbal translation. 


pushed in this spirit art full of difficulty, 
it is uubecuinitig of meu to sited tears, 
w'hich are eiieiries to valour ; in every 
situation let them behave with meekness, 
which resembles the stream of water that 
falls from the mountain and refreshes 
every object around. Attend to these 
things, aud you will thereby acquire an 
accession of wisdom ; do not alter your 
copy, and thus the excellence of your nar- 
rative will be displayed. Observe well this 
instruction in your conduct. 

Jt is related of R^a Kunakua that he 
was a prince renowned for his penetration, 
of gentle conversation, a lover of religioii 
and a confirmed Sugata. Uis love for his 
people was great. The whole country 
was loud in his praise. He was skilled 
in directing the labour of his people, and 
a strict observer of his word ; the coun- 
try prospered under him. The king di- 
rected this stone to be written upon, that 
men might behold what was inscribed, 
which IS replete with wisdom, and that 
they might improve thereby. When the 
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Ving fabricated this monument he took 
the advice of his chiefs and nobles on the 
excellent thing'! inscribed upon it. Ail 
this Ikh been divulged that the ignorant 
may be inbirmed. Learn you to judge of 
things from their appearance, for you 
have been instructed. Adorn the places 
of excellence, the temples of the gods, by 
wiiich you will diminish the number of 
your enemies, who will bow to and serve 
you. 

The king has acquired strength from 
the valour of his sons, Sri Makuja \V’‘asa 
end Wardana, beautiful in person, and 
mild in disposition. Should you searcli 
the world round you would not find the 
equals of the two princes, tlielr valour is 
equally conspicuous ; and their knowledge 
of the Sastras so complete that to uncler- 
Mand them demanded no study. Their 
whole conduct and demeanour cooled and 
refreshed all around them. All women 
felt the intoxication of love for them, and 
wished themeehes imiied to them, say- 
ing in tlieir hearts, how skilled to give de- 
light, they wish us in their arms, and their 
fame is leuowued tliroughout the earth. 

For this reason do thou learn the wis- 
dom which is thus renowned. All the 
kings who became acquainted with the 
two princes were desirous of joining with 
them. Fear not death. The king’s sons 
had no dread of princes their equals, for 
the afTcctions of the wliole country went 
with them. The people who felt the un- 
ceasing bounty of the princes, and the 
effects of their wistlom aud abilities, were 
glad aud happy. 

Relate the appearance of the kings pre- 
paring to go into the presence of the 
princes. It was at the time of day when 
the sun rides over the tops of the moun- 
tains. Excellent was their demeanour, 
fitting was their discourse, aud they were 
presented with betel. They feasted and 
drank, down to the lowest of the people, 
whose hearts were exceedingly rejoiced, 
and they eat to satisfaction. 

The country was populous and pro.sper- 
ous. Let the relation proceed. There 
was a king’.s son whose name wms Da- 
drawisa Madya^ who rebelled against 
their authority, a war commenced. The 
prince fled. He was pursued and again 
gave battle- He was repartory aud made 
no account of his enemy. The king saw 
the beauty of the young prince, Imt mark- 
cd how different his conduct from a caan 
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of high birth. Be it related. When the 
king ordered his forces to be assembled 
to proceed quickly to the city to expel the 
wicked, he proceeded forthwith, and ar- 
rived at the gate of the king of demons, 
and made offerings to the god>. 

The armies fought, and tlic forces of 
the demon king were destroyed by the 
charge of their enemies. Some had tlieir 
necks twisted off : those who escaped ran 
away, terrified at the flight of missile 
weapons falling like rain. The few who 
had courage to make a stand were dis- 
patched at once. The flight of weapons 
was countless. The defeated forces hid 
themselves in the ditches and hollow ways, 
pursued unremittingly by the weaptms of 
their enemies. The king, Sri Jalalaga 
Dewa, w’as killed. There was no one to • 
contend with the army f)f men, no one 
firm to his .station. Those who were 
sci/.ed yiehlcd at once and begged for 
mercy, surrendering to the conqueroi their 
wives and children. Tims the battle end- 
ed, which had continued fot half the dura- 
tion of a man. 

Let the story of the destruction of 
the conquered countiy be related. He 
replaced their nobles in their statioss , 
as before. His wisdom sought the 
good of the countiy. He elected go- 
vernors and he arrangeil for rebuilding the 
city. The country was divided into three 
jiarts under three heads. 

The body of the king’s sr)n was decked 
out and prayers offered up for it according 
to the practice obseiTed for the dead. Uj.s 
wives, all of exquisite beauty, wished to 
follow him in death. They bowed aud 
kissed his feet. They seemed determined 
to follow his fortune, to make it their 
own, and not to sunive him. 

Alas’, exclaimed they, do not forget 
the expressions of our siucciity. We are 
fatherless; we w'ill sene thcc; we are 
pleased thet you take us along w’ith 
thee. Vou are our Guru. For you were 
skilled in the arts of love, and knew how 
to give joy to the heart. Such were the 
words of the afflicted. We will wed no 
more; \vc will acknowledge the authority 
of no other lord. We will not make a 
second marriage, for you alone knew the 
art'' of love. We dread the thoughts of 
being subjected to another’s authority. 
We are inexperienced, and ignoraiit of the 
iQpst approved conduct;- — tinie"* were 
changed. Let a spectacle conyV'c ,.i 

voL in. 3 ^'1 
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cvory respect be related, describing a nar- 
rative of excellence. 

The story pr< creeds to say, when the 
kings went forth to exercise themselves, 
their train slowly following, they arrived 
at the village of Jawaya, having deep 
ravines to the left side, within which were 
seen rare objects. They halted delighted 
to observe Pandan flowers floating in 
order upon the water, as if they had been 
obeying an order to that effect. The ap- 
pearance of the sky and of the clouds seemed 
preparing to usher in the night ; the day 
closed and it became dark. They assem- 
bled in the forest and lighted great torches 
to prepare against the wild beasts : after 
some time the bounty of the king was 
distributed, excellent food, all kept awake. 
It waspa«>ing cold ; all tiembled and their 
arrangement was broken. — In the morn- 
ing they again ptit themselves in order, 
and prepared to march forward. Tlie 
king was presented on the way with gifts. 
The people sounded the praise of the 
king’s sons, wishing they might have no 
rivals, that they might have no occasion 
to retreat from the battle, but that their 
enemies might be terrified at their pre- 
sence, that their aspect might be bright 
And not turn pale in the battle, and that 
their rank might be exalted. 

It is related that there was a female of 
passing excellence, her beauty was far- 
famed, she was without blemish ; all men 
felt the pangs of love for her, and she be- 
came the constant object of their dis- 
course, Her whole demeanour was be- 
coming; her excellence fitted her to be 
the consort of a king, the gift of the gods 
to him. That king was just i t hi.s con- 
duct towiffds his subjects ; as long as he 
reigned no wickedness was committed in 
the country. His people were happy and 
rich,'theeffectsofhis bounty. His liberality 
towards thepoor and dependent was w ith- 
out interruption. His learning was more- 
over complete ; assuredly a of 

the Dewas. Whatever he imagined was 
right. He was therefoi-e loved and feared 
throughout the country. 

This prince possessed discernment of 
talcm above all the princes his equals in 
power. He was ready to pardon those 
who erred. His religious austerities in 
search of the prosperity of his country 
were so great that he did not allow him- 
self to sleep. Criminals disappeared 


without effort. His knowledge equalled 
that of a Paiidita. An enemy came re- 
nowned fur lii^ bkill in war. He invaded 
the country. ! he numbers of \u> array 
were unknown. The adverse forces com- 
menced a nocturnal combat with equal 
.alour, none flinching. The darkness of 
the night encreased. The king’s array 
charged the enemy in a body, dealing out 
and receiving cuts and stabs, shrieking 
and shouting. I he king’s aimy could not 
with.stand the darts that were showered 
upon them, they began to flincli but could 
not find the gate ; the army was van- 
quished, many were killed ; those maim- 
ed, who dreaded the anger of the king 
like a sage. The discomfiture of his force 
is not related. The army was thrown 
into confusion with a noise like the fall of 
a mountain, or like the sea inundating a 
city. Thus happened the defeat of the 
king’s army, and in tliis manner was the 
power tiansferred to other hands. — The 
women were met mourning the death of 
the fallen king. 

She who dwelt on the loss of her lord 
was found motionless from grief, in beau- 
ty like the goddesses Ratti or Supraba. 
Her breasts superior in loveliness to ivorj. 
Her complexion excelled burnished gold 
glittering. Such was the spouse of the 
fallen prince. Forthwith arrived the vic- 
torious king in anxious search for the 
princess. 

He found her mider the shade of a 
Tanju tree by a mound raised in shape of 
a mountain, where pious austerities are 
performed. Her maids mourned their 
fallen lord, their countenances pale with 
grief. Thus also the surrounding flowers 
and plants, as if they too wished to perish 
and partake the fortunes of the prince. 
The king wondered at the sight. He 
praised the place of worship. In front it 
was studded with pearls and precious 
stones. The skill displayed gave pleasure 
to the heart which excited to devotion. 
The victor approached the princess and 
her attendants. The conquerors seized 
upon the wives of the nobles. Others seized 
the attendants. A scene of plunder en- 
sued. The Nayakas laid their hands on 
such as were fitting to become their wives. 
The beautiful with rising bosoms were 
seized by the chiefs. 1‘he king laid his 
hands on the princess and welcomed her 
to his bed. 
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(From the MS, Journal of ff'. Pt/ke, kept in the year 1712.^ 


We went to the fair, for once a-year 
a great festiral is solemnized here, in me- 
mory of a Noqiiedali that is one of the 
preat Mahometan saints, and lies buried 
at Mayoin in a very fine tomb ; and the re- 
pute of this saint’s holiness is so great, 
that many in their devout moods make pil- 
grimages hither as we aNo did ; aud when 
we came to the tomb, which w'as at the 
end of all the fair, we heard abundance of 
Indian music, and it being night saw vast 
numbers of lighted torches and candles, 
all within and without, aud abundance of 
people at their devotions, and repeating 
prayers which they kept account of by a 
chaplet or stiing of beads in the san:e 
manner that Roman Catholics in Europe 
do. The remaikable stones they tell of 
this man are, that once as he sailed along 
the coast of Malabar, the sailors conspir- 
ed against him, because of the great wealth 
he had on board, and hove him into the 
sea, aud he came on shore on the island 
of Bombay, near Mayom, and quickly af- 
ter, they were overtaken by a .storm that 
forced the ship on the coast, and they 
drove ashore at the same place, and find- 
ing him alive, assured themselves that 
God had punished them for his sake ; the 
Noquedah forgave them, and received 
them, aud at his pruyeiN to God for the 
preservation of the ^Itip, a high tide flow- 
ed in, and the ship then floated off with- 
out hui’t, and then these mutiuous Las- 
cars seeing his great sanctity, resolved to 
abide witli him, and some of them for- 
sook him not till his death, and were af- 
terwards buried by him, and the tomb of 
one of them is aho seen. 

Anotlier story they report, that in a vi- 
sion or dream in the night, an angel dis- 
covered to him, that ^laliomcd’s tomb ia 
Arabia, wa^ like to be destroyed by fire, 
which was burning ail about it ; upon this 
he awaked, and prayed that God would 
preserve that boij place, and extinguish 
those threatening flames, aud the eflicacy 
of his prayers at Bombay were such, that 
the flame.s in Arabia went out of a suddeu ; 
this he immediately discovered to his com- 
panions with many particulais that were 
all verified. The year followjug, at the 


return of the Arabian shipping, his great 
riches he dispersed in chantable laigesses 
among the uecessituu®, and he always 
lived in honor, so they ‘^-..y lii> memory 
will be always blessed hytm* i lievers, 
and the remains of liis eaniilv carcase 
shall cause that place to be enriched and 
blessed by the faithful followers of God’s 
prophet that resort thither. There was a 
great deal of charity laid upoti his tomb to 
pay for the lights, perfumes, flowers, &c. 
and this is taken up by the religious Fa* 
kirs that are masters of these ceremonies, 
and this fair does increase, which causes 
a great deal of money to be laid out there. 
Tiiey say it isvcrypioper for all travel- 
lers, and those who make voyages by sea, 
to visit this tomb uute a-year, and the re- 
sort hither is so well known, that during 
the time of the fair, tliere is .stiirted a 
Banyan Parley, &c. that keeps his shop 
at Bombay town, but they mostly carry 
their goods to .Mayom, and find good mar- 
kets there. But neither was it for this 
only that we went there, but to see a di- 
vination which was not to begin till about 
midnight, so we spent our time about the 
tomb and the fair, &c., and seeing some 
of the diversion.' of the country, until we 
were summoned by a great noi'e of music, 
a particular sort of tabors aud high sound- 
ing pipes ; we courluded our new show 
was begun to be performed ; when we 
came there, we saw a Brahmau, or religi- 
ous man, almost naked, who was seated on 
the earth, ia the mid't of a moderate 
number of people, near twenty, and all 
about him was scattered with fine white 
ashes of wood from a heap that lay be- 
fore him, and near by in sight. Jay a sick 
man, on whose behalf tliis divination was 
made; nothing was spoken aloud, but 
they played on the tabors ami pipes, till 
this religious man should liinU'Clf be in- 
spired, which would be known to the be- 
holders by some enthusiastic actions, and 
then the questions of t'le divination were 
to be made to hitn ; lie haii two fits or 
agonies while we were there, which were 
pieceded by his taking up two handfuls 
of those ashes, and tosrii^ them up at 
very .small distances till they were all scat- 
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tered, and tln:> repeated several times, 
then succeeded sundry odd postures where- 
in Lis body was both extended and extoit- 
ed to an extraordinary degree, foaming at 
the mouth, sometimes bending backwards 
and bowing himself (like what the boys of 
London call making of a sea crab) at ano- 
ther time several short elevations of his 
body, lie still sitting on the earth as 
■children sometimes do, still gathering up 
and scattering of those ashes, but not 
finding himself inspired would not pro- 
ceed, so that the tabors and pipes all 
played louder ; but after this second fit 
some of the company objected against our 
•being present, so they left olf thtir per- 
formance at that time, in order to proceed 
■on their ceremonies of dirination on the 
morrow. 1 had never seen any tiring of 
this kind before, and I would gladly have 
seen the whole performeil if 1 could ; but 
'however, since I could not be further an 
eye-witness, I informed myself as well as 
I could, by enquiring of others. Captain 
Baker had seen it before, and he tells nre 
their manner of proceeding in this case 
of divination is as follows : — The religi- 
ous man being himself purified and pre- 
pared by fasting and private performance 
of sundry piayeis, ebarms, and iirvoca- 
tlons, &c. be repairs to the house of those 
fin* wliom the divination is made, and af- 
ter repetition of sacred \rords, he invokes 
a spirit, and then they begin with tabors 
and pipes, that no man should hear the 
■ mystical woids spoken, and also to divert 
the prophet, who in the beginning of his 
inspiration, when the spirit enters into 
him, usuall) falls into fits, and some- 
times as if into a trance, then if a voice 
proceed tlitough his throat, or from his 
'belly or brea-^t, and not out of his nrouth, 
the divination is leadyto be performed, 
and then if it be on behalf of a sick per- 
son (as thi> vvasj some near t'clation de- 
mands of the prophet, why God grieves 
and afflicts that man, his servant, and 
they usually give tome tlirewd answer ; 
but to be sure, impiety is always one 
principal cause alleged, or covetousness, 
lewdnes^, neglect of sacred duties, &c. 
and then they demand if the partv shall 
recover, to which sometimes they give po- 
sitive antu^is, wljichhare often provefi 
true, and they pi escribe a remedy, or else 
they bid them prepare to go to another 
World. 


Captain Baker says, he once got one of 
their prophets or diviners into his room, 
and gave him several presents, to teach 
him to perform such ceremonies, and 
withal threatened him if he did notsliew 
him ; but the diviner, instead of accepting 
his presents, looked at him with a troubled 
countenance, and said, Oh ! sir, yoa 
don’t know wh.tt you ask ; for while >ou 
are ignorant of tlie'c matters, you arc cer- 
tainly much happier than I that perform 
them ; for I began to be mi^eiable when 
J first received this knowledge, and shall 
not be happy any more. Besides yon mutt 
undergo such a rig(jrous fast as will diaw 
distempers on you, and liring you to your 
end much sooner ; so that when you die 
you w'ill fail down with a load of afflic- 
tions, and you will hate no comfortable 
enjoyment of yoiir li^e any more, but be 
like me, one of t!ie iinhappic’^f and most 
unfortunate men in the world.” He being 
asked what he meant by the rigorous fast 
he mentioned, answered, that he prepared 
his body by seven days of fasting, and by 
the use of sundry charms wdiich are di- 
rected in theirhook, that he had not with 
him ; and that sometimes he was himself 
so reduced with preparing hi^ body for the 
divination, that be was in worse condition 
than those for whose sake? he perfomed 
theceremonies. But he also justified that 
it was no trick or cheat, but that these 
rites were all necessary and conducive to 
the ends of the divination ; yet acknow- 
ledged that he diil not thus prepare his 
body every time he was called, which was 
sometimes so suddenly that it could not 
be done, aud at such times he gave answers 
according to the best of his judgment. In 
short, he gave such an unhappy account of 
this sort of knowledge, that Capt. Baker, 
being no further desirous of turning pro- 
phet, let him go. 

This inqierfect storj U all that I know 
or remember of this matter. But when 
I was last in England, and h aid gicat talk 
of a set of people who liad lately made a 
bustle in England, and liad been called the 
French, or tlie modern proplicts, und had 
amused the city with many [jrefeiided re- 
ligious pranks, and seeing r:iis Gentu 
perfoiTii some such posture' as they were 
reported to do, made me imagine it w'a* 
likely that some designing men among 
them might have learned this method, 
and intended to set up for gicat men, by 
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pjviug answers to what w'as not so well 
known before ; for the art (or manner of 
cozcnace whatever it be) is to be learned, 
a;', I perceive, by what the dinner said to 
Captain llaker j and as these people are 
many of them descended from the profli- 
gate and apostate Jews, it is likely they 
may retain among lliem an account of the 
antieiU rites performed by the true pro- 
phets, and practise some of tliem, as we 
read of the Samaritans in the 2d Book of 
Kings, the 1/th chapter, w’ho made a mix- 
ture of religion, and while they pretended 
to fear the Lord served other gods t 
for this diviner practised some of the out- 
ward ceremonies, and though he might be 
wanting in the holy and true method, yet 
I think he was not at all deficient in the 
noisy part of the ceremony, for they had 
tabors and pi|ies, and sundry other sorts 
of music, as we read they liad in old time ; 
for in 1st Samuel, chap, 10th, verse 5th, 
it was said to Saul, “Thou shall meet a 
eorapany of prophets coming down from 
the high place, with psaltery, and atabret, 
and a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
they shall prophecy," &c. But more I 
think to our present purpose is it that 
Elisha himself, though what he delivered 
was the undoubted inspiration of God, 
yet proceeded in deliveiing his prophecy 
according to the accustomed usage of the 
Jewisli prophets, and began not to pro- 
phecy till the music played ; for when he 
was called before Jehosaphat, King of 
Judah, as it appears by the 2d Book of 
Kings, chap. 3d, and verse I5th, he said, 
“ But now bring me a minstrel. And it 
came to pass that when the minstrel 
played, that tlie hand of the Lord came 
upon him.” And so also from other parts 
of holy writ it docs appear that it was a 
custom among the prophets to have music 
play when iliey delivered their predic- 
tions. But the music was not, in my 


opinion, an essential part, as fhis^faltrc 
prophet also himself confessed. But as a 
pretender or impostor always imitates the 
person he would pass for, so aNo this di- 
viner perforins many of tlie same actions, 
and what he cannot do rigiitly he mimics ; 
for we find the true prophets to call 
earnestly upon God, while tlii" man rathci 
invoked a demon, for what he spoke was 
muttered and hidden words wiapt up 
with noise and music. This man was 
also so far deceived himself as to believe 
he made true divinations ; for the pro- 
phet in Captain Baker’s room affirmed it 
was no trick nor cheat, but that all those 
rites were necessary. 1 know they may 
be proved from very antient time, if we 
compare Isaiah the 8th, verse litth, with 
the 29ih, and verse 4th. 

Thus I have, in as few words as I could 
told a long story of this diviner ; his pre- 
paring his body by fasting; the use of 
charms or incaniatious ; his invocations 
with mysterious words ; hi^ being almost 
naked; his scattering of ashes ; the play- 
ing on loud music ; his falling into enthu- 
siastic fits, as if into a trance ; and the 
guttural and belly voices ; the miserable 
penance in acquiring, and the more la- 
mentable end of this kind of knowledge. 
And though a search after wisdom becomes 
every man, yet this i take to be auotbei 
tree of knowledge, and the fruit thereof 
to be more dangerous than of that men- 
tioned in the beginning of the Mosaic hit- 
tory, for of that fruit, though he that eat 
thereof should die, yet should be live 
again, but who enjoys this fruit must die 
for ev er. 

But I must leave all these matters to be 
didcussed and examined by the more 
curious, having coutented myself with 
these superficial observ'ations, not having 
time to go farther, or to make more re- 
marks. 


THE CALIF AND HIS MINISTER. 

AN ARABIAN STORY. 

(From LochetVs Mint AmiL) 

Ax Arab presented himself one day be- ed, appointed him one of hia suite, and 
fore the Calif Mooatusim Billah, com- preferred his society to that of all bis 
mander of the faithful. The Calif made other counsellors. Now the Calif hi^ a 
trial of his abilities, and finding him in minister excessively envious whose je.i- 
rvery re-^pcct intelligent and accomplish- lousy was excited by the Arab s promotion. 
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but dreadittg the anger of tlie Calif if he 
attempted any thing again'st him openly, 
be cominucd to keep up a she\v oi fi leiid 
ship, (letenniucd to effect hi> ruin by ^ome 
secret wilt orartiticc. He contimiedthere- 
fore daily to increase in civility towards 
him, and at length invited him to his 
house to dinner, and mixetl up in his food 
a large portion of garlic. Afrer dinner he 
said to the Arab, when you attend the 
Calif’s assembly, take care to sit at a dis- 
tance from him, for the smell of the gar- 
lic may offend him.” The mini'-tcr then 
waiteii on the Calif, and said, “ The 
Arabw'iiom you made \oiir favorite, and 
whose com}>auy you piefer to ours, has 
spread about a report tliat you have a 
stinking breath ” '1 he Arab a little while 

after made lii'^ appearance, and seated him- 
self at a di^ta«ce fiom iheCalif. The Calif 
desired him to come near, which he obey- 
ed, but covered his mouth as he approach- 
ed with liis sleeve. This action confirmed 
in the Calif’s mind the truth of his minis- 
ter’s story and the treachery of the Arab. 
Ke thereupon wrote a letter to one of his 
governors to the following purport: — 
“ On receipt of this letter, let the bearer 
be immediately put to death.” He then 
settled it, and delivered it to the Arab, 
Mying, convey this to such a one, and re- 
turn to me speedily with the answer. The 
Arab took it, and in going out happened 
to meet tlie minister at the door, who en- 
i^ired where he was going. He replied, 
the Calif ha.s employed me to cany a letter 
to one ot his governors. The minister 
immediately conjectured, that the Arab 
would receive some very considerable pre- 
sent from the governor, and he determined 
in his own mind, to possess it himself,— 
What say you,’* says he, “if I release 
you from the annoyance and fatigue of the 
journey, and present you at the same 
Hme with two thousand Dinars ?** “ Most 
certain!),” sajs the Arah,“ you speak with 
judgment ami in so doing will free me 
from a very unpleasant embassy. — Vou 
have shot the arrow of your judgment, 
with the bow of unerring direction. So 
accejit the letter.” He then dtdivered it 


to the minister and received in return 
two thousand Dinars. The minister 
proceeded to the house of the governor 
and shewed liiin tlie Calif's letter. I he 
goieiiior iea<l it, and in conformity to 
the injunction it coot. lined, ordered the 
minister to be beheaded. After some 
days had elapsed, the Calii rememberetl 
the affair with the Arab, ami said to 
some of his attendants, enquire after ibe 
Arab who was formerly wiih me, and 
desire the luimster to attend. They told 
him, the Arab was in the cit;., but that 
the minister had gOiie "u a im 'age to a 
certain governoi , ami tmd not reta.iied. 
Ine Calif defiled the .\iab to be called 
before him, and asked him ttie paiticulavs 
of the matter, wljic.i he related from 
beginning to end. “But did \on not,” says 
t..eCaiif,“ spread a report auioui: the peo- 
ple, that I had a stinking breath ? ” “ God 
fOTbid,” says the Arab, “ i .'•hould report 
that of which I am ignorant. Your minis- 
ter could have only told you this from 
treachery and deceit towards me; — he 
dug a pit for my destruction, mio which 
God has caused him to fall himself, — do 
not therefore grieve for liis fate, for the 
proverb says, “ he wlio digs a pit for his 
companion, will fall into it himself.’* 
Grieve not, for in grief there is no ad- 
vantage. Tnable yourself to avoid the 
occurrence of contingent evils, how do 
you expect to ward them off others, as 
the poet says. 

You lament at the untimely fate of another ; 

But say, can you extricate yourself from il>e 
power of death ? ” 

The Calif was astonished at this mar- 
vellous adventure, and saw that the 
Almighty from the purity of the Arab's 
intentions had rescued him from an un- 
timely end.— He exclaimed, “Vengeance 
on the head of the envious man! — Envy 
where it originates, will surely destroy 
its possessor.” He then bestowed a dress 
of honor on the Arab, appointed him 
to the vacant office of his minister, and 
seated him at the head of the assembly on 
his light hand. 
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mended fur a Tablet to be erected in the 
Church at Bombay. 

Sacred to the Memory of 
JOHN HENRY bTEPHENSON, ESQ. 

Late Solicitor to ’he H-mi. East-India Company, 

On their Bombay Establishment. 

Who died at Biissorah, on the 2ist of Ftb. 1816, 

In the 7 . i ty-eigh*h Year oi his Age. 

still let the tti>phied Urn, the breathing 
Bu«t, 

Of shrouded grandeui shade the slninber- 
ijg tiust ; 

Thv sterling worth no borrow’d tame re- 
quites 

From glo’.viii!; sculptures, and the muses' 
tiics 

The socitil vutiies of lliy generous mind 
Lf>K ill each friend’s MCmorml breast en- 
siiriti'd. 

To Asia just, to Britain failliful found ; 

In Life, ill Practice, with like honours 
crown’d ; 

Buinlay admir’d, bewail’d tliy. short career, 
And o’er tliy ashes shed.s a grateful tear ! 
What nobler monument can marbles yield. 
What brighter tropliies deck the blazon’d 
shield ! 

T. M. 

FROM BROUGHTON’S POETRY OF 
THE HINDOOS. 

When Ukroor, vile, detested name. 

From birth to birth tlie Virgin’s bane. 

By magic arts and means abhorr’d. 

Bore off from Brij its dariing lord : 

Tlie Gopis, lost, di'Jtracted, shaken. 

By him they so atlored forsaken. 

Like dying fish convulsive start; 

Love’s springs dried up in every heart. 
Trembling they mount the loftiest domes. 
But only see their dearest homes. 

On distance gaze nor find relief. 

Till their hearts bieak ivith certain grief. 
Bach anxious asks, each sad replies, 

Alas the tears have dimmed our eyes’. 
No dust now rises on our sight; 

He’s gone, O maids! his car has 
vanished quite.” 

The consternation und distrets of the Gopis is 
hwe described, when Ukroor succeeds in en- 
ticing Krishna into the hands of Raja Kuns of 
Kuttra, his uncle, and tlie usurper of his throne. 


If pamper'd fools with taunting pride 
sliould scorn 

The hapless man, who Foi tune’s frowns 
hath home ; 

T’iil them how oft she smiles on Folly’s 
slave, 

And stei nly lours upon the great and brave. 

Hast thou not seen the fiood with tea- 
d’rest care, 

High on hei breast tne lifeless carcase beai-; 

And deep within hei lowest caverns bide 

The beauteous pearl, the fairest bosom’s 
piide.^ 

Though ill’s black form should thus in- 
vade my way, 

And sublunary wocs my heait dismay ; 

Though I the bitter draught ot il's wave, 

Should tip^te uiimi-x'd, and live Misfor- 
tune’s slave ; 

Mourn not, my friend, but cast thy look ou 
high, 

See the pale stars illume yon azure sky; 

And know, while thus they chaim thy 
eager sight. 

These oibs alone, which shine more hea- 
venly bright, 

Alternuie Monaichs of the night and day, 

Are here eclips’d upon their glorious way. 

The fiuitless grove, whose foliage decks 
the plain. 

Waves unregarded by the passing swain; 

Wliile richer trees inferior honours wear. 

Their branches sever’d for the fruits they 
bear. 

OCCASIONAL LINES. 

The dark cloud thickens on the moun- 
tain’s brow, 

ITiat frowns indignant on the plains below. 

Till Nature, pregnant with the lab’ring 
rain, 

Bursts into show’rs, and all is calm again. 

'Tlius god-lil;-- Scipio stood in sullen smte. 

O’er prostrate Carthage, frowning on her 
fate, 

Till down liis cheeks the copious torrents 
ran. 

And the stem conqu’ror melted into man. 

T. 
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To t'-e Editor of the Asiatic Journal. Tho’ firmly determin’d that Love’s aivfu! 


SIR —The foilowiTig lines were some years since 
iiculated, as the prnth.ctinn of tlie Right Hon. 
Warren Hasting*!, and were generally considei’ed 
as the gi-niiine producti -n of liiat great man. 
Fully to explfiin tlieir propriety, 1 shall preface 
them wiih the lines irom MilKIc’s Lasiad, to 
which tJiey purport to be an addition. 

The lofty song, for paleness o'er her 
spread, 

“ The nymph suspends, and bows the lan- 
guid head ; 

Her faltering words are breathed on 
plaintive sidis ; 

Ah, Belisarius, injured chief, she cries, 
“ Ah, wipe thy tears, in war thy rival see. 
Injured Pacheco falls despoiled like thee; 
In him, in thee, dishoiioied virtue 
bleeds, 

And valour weeps to see her fairest 
deeds, 

‘‘ Weeps o'er Pacheco, where forlorn he 
lies 

Low on an alms’-house bed, and friend- 
less dies I” 

Book X. 

Lines said to have been added htj the 
Itight lion. ff '. Hastinus. 

Yet shrink not, gallant Liiaian, nor repine. 
That man’s eternal dc'^tiny is thine I 
Whate'er success tli’ adventurous Chief 
befriends. 

Fell Malice on his parting step attends : 

On Britain’s candidates for fame await. 

As once on thee, the stern decrees of fate ; 
Thus are Ambition’s fondest hopes oVr- 
1 cach’d, 

One dies impris:on’d, and one lives im- 
peach’d ! 

IMPROMPTU 

Ok the Marriage of Mr. Raffles, an- 
nounced in the Morning Post, « 

If marriage a Lottery is call’d. 

As all calculation it balSes ; 

Think of one who thus risks unappall’d. 
All her future fortune in Raffles ! 
Brompton, Feb. 24M, 1817. H. K. 

AN ODK FROM SADKI*. 

I LA?(cuisti again for the hcart-checriiig 
sight 

Of my love with the cypress and jessa- 
mine charms ; 

Here’s joy giving wine, here is lovely 
moonlight. 

But what are tiic«e joys unless clasp’d 

ifl her arms. 


power, 

Should never in future my bosom en- 
chain ; 

^ et, oh, how I long for her presence once 
more, 

To piove that my brave resolutions 
were vain. 

Aitho’ from her presence distracted I liy, 

I long at a distance, unnotic’d, unseen. 

To feast without ceasing my love-beaming 
eye. 

On the charms of her face and the grace 
of her mien. 

The teeth of my charmer can boast pure: 
white, 

Than the pearls that are sunk in the 
ocean profound ; 

And dearer to me than the rubies so briglit , 

That in the proud cities of Yemen 
abound. 

AUbo’ I am destin’d to mourn withaheart. 

All cover’d with deep and incurable 
wounds ; 

Vet indicted by her, I delight in the smart, 

Far more than in garments which silver 
suiiounds. 

nio* I hold the cup brimmed with tl.e 
grape-juice so gay, 

T’ enjoy its rich nectar is no wisii of 
mine ; 

No, all I desire is its sh eets to convev. 

To the dear pouting lips of my H— d — r 
divine. 

1 carenot for rose-scented zephyrs thatplav, 

'The blush of the morning with incense 
to greet ; 

To my senses the garments of H — d — :• 
ctmvcy 

A richer perfume, more delightful and 
sweet. 

My heart the hot breezes of lud have con- 
sum’<l, 

At least let this prospect my misery 
cheer. 

In my own native land, that my bones be 
entomb’d. 

The land of old Scotia as fam’d Dell.: 
dear. 

But cease, O poor Minstrel, to wail and 
to sigh ! 

No longer lamenting thus pour the sad 
strain. 

Lest ever-lov’d H— d— r offended, den> 

The siveets of her mtisical accents a-sl i, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A View of the Agricultural^ Com- 
merctal, and Financial Interests of 
Ceylon. With an Appendix ; contain- 
ing some of the piinnpal Laws and 
Usages of the Candians; Port and Cus- 
tom-house Regulations ; Tables of Ex- 
ports and Imports, Public Revenue and 
Expenditure, &c. &c. By Anthony 
Bertolacci, Esq.'Jate Comptroller-geiie- 
lal of Cu.^toms, and Acting Auditor- 
general of Civil Accounts in that Colony. 
8vo. Price 18s. with a Map. pp. 577. 
Black, Parbury and Alien. 1817. 

The Author of this work has 
presented an acceptable treat to 
different descriptions of readers. 
To the general reader, or the man 
who reads with a view to the en- 
largement of his knowledge re- 
specting the varied countries of the 
earth — the important circumstan- 
ces connected with their relative 
situations — the discriminations of 
national character, as exhibited in 
intellectual capacity and improve- 
ment — moral qualities — military 
achievements, — commercial enter- 
prises — and celebrity or inferi- 
oritv in science and the arts — he 
has offered an ample fund for re- 
flection and investigation. To the 
individual wl’.o reads with a view 
to ascertain the means of gratify- 
ing that spirit of enterprize, fl hich 
is usuallj" generated by the posses- 
sion of commercial capital, he has 
extended information, which may 
be deemed highly important. — 
And to the politician, who feels in- 
terested in every circumstance, 
however remote, which is con- 
nected with national prosperity, or 
greatness, he has particularly 
furnished the means of form- 
ing an estimate of the import- 
ance of the island of Ceylon, 
as a new appendage to British 
greatness, and an additional bul- 
wark to our territorial possessions 
in India. — Yet, notwithstanding 
the value of his materials, the au- 
thor modestly deprecates criticism 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 17. 


— first, of his language — as having 
written his work in a tongue “ to 
which he was a stranger in the 
early part of his life”— and alledg- 
ing, secondly, the “ purity of his 
intentions,” as a fair ground for 
indulgence for “ other defects.” — 
We most willingly accept his apolo- 
gy, in consequence of the pleasure 
whichwe have experienc.id from the 
perusal of his work ; yet, we think 
we have some cause to lament in 
this instance, as in many others of 
a similar kind, that gentlemen who 
possess great practical experience, 
— who have been eye-witnesses of 
distant and interesting countries, 
and also distinguished actors in 
military, commercial, and other 
enterprizes, and who, in conse- 
quence, possess a mass of informa- 
tion, calculated to gratify the cu- 
riosity of the literary and thinking 
part of the community, are too 
frequently deficient in that literary 
experience, whichinay enablet’.iem 
to give the best possible effect to 
the important materials which they 
possess. Nor is it, perhaps, rea- 
sonable to expect, that in the raid'-t 
of their active duties and pursuits, 
they can have leisure to cultivate 
literary qualifications ; — yet, by 
submitting their works, previou'yv 
to publication, to the inspection 
and control of competent individu- 
als, they would doubtless have the 
power of presenting them to the 
public with improved effect ; and 
thus, with greater facility and con- 
fidence, secure all the objects for 
which they appear before the pub- 
lic. As this work, from the intrin- 
sic value of its information, will 
probably employ its author in fu- 
ture revision and improvement, 
both in regard to arrangement and 
language, we doubt not but he will 
take this hint in good part, and 
render future editions less open to 
VoL. HI. 3 N 
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critical remarks. “ Expert men,” 
says Lord Bacon, “ can execute, 
and ])crhaps juda;o of particulars 
one by one, but the general coun- 
sels. and the plots and marshalling 
of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned.” 

We are informed by the author 
of the work before us, “ that he 
has avoided treating of those sub- 
jects which have been presented by 
other authors,” comprehending, 
doubtless, under this general de- 
claratiot!, the geographical and 
historical accounts, which in an- 
cient and more modern times, have 
been given of this interesting islaad. 
In order, however, to give those, 
who have not possessed tlie advan- 
tage of reading these accounts, a 
distinct idea of its importance in a 
political and commercial view, we 
conceive jt essential to present a 
clear, though rapid sketch of its 
history and geographical position, 
previous to the analysis of the 
work before us. Indeed it appears 
to be a necessary preliminary to 
the performance of our duty in the 
latter respect. 

The island of Ceylon is situated 
at the entrance of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and lies between 5“. 51 and 
9 52'. N. lat. and betw een 79‘.4-”'. 
and 81". 5() - E. long. On the N.W, 
it is separated from the Coroman- 
del coast by the narrow gulph of 
Manaar, which is full of shoals, 
and impassable by large ships. It 
is at the distance of about 60 
leagues from Cape Comorin, the 
southern point of the peninsula of 
India, and by which the Coroman- 
del and Malabar coasts are sepa- 
rated. It is computed to be about 
900 miles in circumference, and 
in length, from Point Pedro in the 
north, to Dondrea Head, its south- 
ern extremity, 300 miles. Its 
breadth is very unequal, being in 
some parts only from 40 to 50, 
while in others it extends to 60, 
70, and even 100 miles. 

Thi.s island is the Taprobana of 
the ancients, though ancient writ- 
ers differ much in assigning its pre- 


cise position. Prior to the time of 
Alexander the Great, the name of 
Taprobana was unknown in Eu- 
rope ; but in consequence of the 
active curiosity of that enterpris- 
ing monarch, some information 
concerning it seems to have been 
obtained ; for, from his time, al- 
most every writer on geography 
has mentioned it. Strabo, the ear- 
liest writer now extant, who has 
given any account of it, affirms, 
that it was as large as Britam, and 
situated at the distance of seven 
da3's, and according to others, of 
twenty days' sail from the southern 
extremity of the Indian peninsula. 
Pomponius Mela, the next in order 
of time, is uncertain whether he 
should consider Taprobana as an 
island, or the beginning of another 
world. But as no person, he says, 
ever sailed round it, he seems in- 
clined to the latter opinion. Pliny 
involves every thing relating to this 
island in additional obscurity. He 
informs us, that ambassadors wore 
sent by a king of that island to the 
Emperor Claudius, from whom tlio 
Romans acquired the knowledge 
of several particulars, which were 
formerly unknown, particularly 
that there were 500 towns in the 
island, and that in the centre of it 
there was a lake 375 miles in cir- 
cumference. These ambassadors 
were astonished at the sight of 
Ursa Major and thePleiades, which 
were constellations which did not 
appear in their sky- ; and they were 
still more amazed when they beheld 
their shadows pointing towards the 
north, and the sun rising on their 
left hand, and setting on their right. 
Ptolemy places this island opposite 
to Cape Comorin, at no great dis- 
tance from the continent, and de- 
lineates it as stretching from north 
to south no less than fifteen de- 
grees, two of which he .supposes 
to be south of the equator. Under 
the Emperor Justinian, Cosmas, 
an Egyptian mercliant, made some 
voyages to India, and from him 
we learn, that the island of Tapro- 
bana, which he supposes' to lit\ at 
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im equal distance from the Persian 
Gulph in the west, and the country 
of the Sin® in the east, had be- 
come, in consequence of this com- 
modious situation, a great staple 
for trade; that into it were im- 
ported the silk of the Sin®, and the 
precious spices of the eastern coun- 
tries, which were conveyed thence 
to all parts of India, Persia, and 
the Arabian Gulph. To this island 
he gives the name of “ Sielediba,” 
nearly the same with “ Selendib,” 
or “ Serendib,” by which it is still 
known" all over the E'ast. 

Our knowledge of this island is 
also extended, by means of the 
commercial spirit and successive 
voyages of Marco Paolo, a Vene- 
tian of noble family, who, about 
the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, explored many regions of the 
East, which no European had ever 
visited. 

To pass over the traditionary 
accounts current among the Cey- 
lonese, the earliest period at which 
we can look for any authentic or 
interesting information, is that of 
the arrival of the Portuguese under 
Almeyda, in the year 1505 or 150G. 
Being accidentally forced by stress 
of weather into one of the harbours 
of Ceylon, he was hospitably re- 
ceived by the inhabitants; and, 
perceiving the advantages that 
might result from the situation of 
the island, and its valuable pro- 
ductions, he thought it an object 
worthy of his attention to cultivate 
a closer connection with the na- 
tives, to which they were also in- 
clined, with the view of defending 
themselves against the attacks of 
the Arabs. Almeyda, upon being 
introduced to the King of Ceylon, 
found no difficulty in persuading 
him to pay an annual tribute to the 
Portuguese, on condition of their 
protecting his coast from external 
invasion, with which he was then 
threatened by the Zamorin of 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, op- 
posite to Ceylon. At this time the 
inhabitants consisted of two dis- 
tinct races of people. The savage 


Bedas then occupied, as they now 
do, the large forests, particularly 
in the northern parts ; and the rest 
of the island was in the possession 
of the Cingalese. Their king held 
his court at Columho, which is 
now the European capital of Cey- 
lon. Cinnamon was, even then, 
the principal product, and the sta- 
ple commodity of the island, as ap- 
pears by the tribute of 250,(X)01bs. 
weight of cinnamon, which the 
king agreed to pay to the Portu- 
guese. 

Almeyda, whose attention was 
attracted bytherich harvest, which 
the cinnamon presented to com- 
merce, soon endeavoured to secure 
these advantages, by forming a 
Portuguese settlement on the 
island. But this conduct roused 
the jealousy of the native princes ; 
and, after various bloody contests, 
the Portuguese contrived to secure 
the most important part of the 
island, namely, the sea coast, where 
the most valuable spiceries were 
produced. Their policy, for nearly 
a century, consisted in stirring up 
animosities among the native prin- 
ces, and gradually extending their 
government into the interior of the 
island; and, wherever they became 
masters, their avarice and bigotry 
prompted them to perpetrate such 
cruelties, as have ever since ren- 
dered the name of an European 
hateful to the cars of a Cingalese. 

In this state of distress, powerful 
assistance was offered to the Cinga- 
lese by the Dutch, whose Admiral, 
Spilbergen, in the year lfJ02, ven- 
tured to approach the coasts of 
Ceylon ; and the natives, from their 
hatred to the Portuguese, gave 
him a favourable reception. The 
Dutch lost no time in availing 
themselves of the advantages which 
were offered to them ; and in 1612, 
Marvellus de Boiu hover arrived at 
Cahdy, as ambassador from the 
States of Holland, and was receiv- 
ed with every jrossible mark of dis- 
tinction. He concluded with the 
king a treaty, consisting of thirty- 
three articles. AinOng other stipu- 
3 N 
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lations it was agreed, that a per- 
manent peace should be establish- 
ed between the Dutch and the 
Candians ; and in case of an attack 
by the Portuguese, the former 
agreed to resist them with all their 
forces. In return, the king allow- 
ed the Dutch to build a fort, at 
Cottiarum ; and to erect at Candy 
warehouses for goods. All his sub- 
jects were at liberty to traffic with 
the Dutch, who were allowed to 
export all sorts of merchandize 
free of duty- Various other ad- 
vantages, commercial and personal, 
were extended to them. 

The Portuguese were alarmed 
at this alliance, and attempted to 
prevent its effects. But their ef- 
forts, though renewed vyith vigour 
for several successive years, proved 
ultimately unsuccessful. In 1656 
the Portuguese were reduced to 
the necessity of surrendering Co- 
lumbo to the Dutch, after a siege 
of seven months, and after a loss 
to the combatants of, at least, three 
thousand lives. By the fall of this 
place, an end, in fact, was put to 
the dominion of the Portuguese, 
about a century and a half after 
their first arrival. In 1658 the 
Dutch, under Van Goens, took 
/Manaar, and the Portuguese were 
shut up in Jafnapatam, their only 
remaining fort. At length, after 
an obstinate defence, a Portuguese 
fleet, which attempted to relieve 
the place, being defeated, and no 
hope of succour being left, the 
garrison surrendered, and the Por- 
tuguese were thus totally driven 
from the island. 

Soon after the expulsion of the 
Portuguc.se, about the year 1672, 
the kVench seemed inclined to dis- 
pute the possession of Ceylon. Ac- 
cordingl3', they appeared off the 
island with a large fleet, entered 
into a treaty with the native prin- 
ces, and avowed their determina- 
tion to expel the Dutch. But their 
enterprize, planned without wis- 
dom, was executed without spirit, 
and imaginary' obstacles prevented 
fte French finally from even at- 


tempting to gain a settlement on 
the island. The English made an 
unsuccessful attempt to gain pos- 
session of Ceylon in the year 1782, 
the particulars of which would 
carry us beyond our prescribed 
limits. The junction, however, of 
the Dutch with the French in the 
late war, was the signal for the 
commencement of our operations 
against their colonies in the East. 
In 1795 a body of troops was ac- 
cordingly detached for the con- 
quest of Ceylon ; and this enter- 
prize was crowned with complete 
success. 

From this rapid sketch of the 
history of Ceylon, and its geo- 
graphical position, we now pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the interest- 
ing work before us. 

The author professedly confines 
himself to the discussion of those 
subjects, which have not been pre- 
sented by other authors, or to the 
exhibition of those under a new 
aspect, which could not be alto- 
gether excluded. We have ex- 
amined and compared the works 
principally referred to ; and find- 
ing his averments well-grounded, 
we have derived thence additional 
confidence in the value of his com- 
munications, and the claim they 
have to the approbation of the dif- 
ferent classes of readers mentioned 
in the commencement of our re- 
marks. In pursuance, then, of these 
views, we shall be guided by the 
order observed in the work itself. 

Stating the importance of Cey- 
lon nnAf^T political and commercial 
considerations, the following are the 
author's words : — 

Deeply interested, limvevcr, as tlie 
British public must feel, in every thing 
tli.tt concerns either Indian coniineici; or 
Indian policy, there is one part ot onr 
posse.ssionsin thuEastthat has not liiti.e' to 
exciteo that lively attention, to whicli by 
its ini|)Oitance, it is fairly entitled. This 
po.s'C-sion is one, that, in tiie oent of a 
great leverse of foitune on the continent 
rf India, would .'till ali'oid us a most com- 
manding position, innilnci.ibleby the In- 
dian powers in tiie Peuinsiiia, and yet so 
situated as to give us the greatest facility 
of regaining tiic sovereignty of that conn- 
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try. The importance of it appears to 
have been either mi.-'coxiceived, or grossly 
neglected, by the French Government, 
dinii.g its former struggles for supeiiority 
ill the Fast; tor when this spot was in 
the po'.-?essiou of the Dutch, and they 
weie uii I'T the influence of the French, 
it would iiave been but wise in the latter 
10 have made themselves masters of it. 

The country 1 am speaking of is the 
Island of Ceylon ; winch, fiom its cen- 
tral position ill the Eastern seas, and 
its contiguity to the Peninsula, possesses 
advantages, in some respects, not to be 
equalled ; and is peculiarl) suited for a 
depot of military strength in European 
troop', with which every part of the In- 
dian co.ast may from that point be kept 
in awe. 

Nor are these prudent considerations 
mnnecessaiy, however firmly established 
we may tiiink ourselves in India. In 
framing our Eastern government, we have 
granted to its subjects < ieiV and erimf/m/ 
justice; but the naiuie of oui po^sc«•sions 
there made it prudent and necessary that 
we should retain iii our hands the whole 
political power. 'I'lie character of British 
cuiuts stands hidi in the opinion ot !.asi* 
eru nations. Our subjects in India are 
now sensible of tiiese blessings, and tliat 
their persons are piotected fiom the in- 
sults of immorality, and the attacks of 
the assassin. Their property is secure 
from the encroaclimeuts of the poweifui, 
riiid from the ii.'-sault.' of the rubber. Our 
rourbs ol law, and the impartiality whicli 
cliaiaciei i^es them in the admlnSuation 
of justice to natixes or Europeans, ha 
contributed as much as military strength 
towards our undistuibcd j)0>session ut 
those xasl regions. Tiie authority, hox.- 
ever, to which wc demand their obedi- 
ence, mu.st art on their miiui ; not only 
so as to persuade their inhabitants that 
we have at hcait their inteie't, t* cir pio- 
tdetiou, and their happiness, but aEo 
that we have ample means to enfoice our 
ineasures with vigoui', it necessary, 'Fo 
govern those region.s, able men are requi- 
site, who have served a long apprentice- 
ship ill the science of combining the liap- 
jiincss and wealth of ilje subject wi.h ihe 
powei and prosperity of the .sovci eign — 
men of a steady and film tempei, pos- 
sessing a libeial and cnl.irged mind, well 
.Stored with the knowledge of civil laws 
and polity, ami as exr.lted U' the station 
ill which they are placed. They ought to 
use the great powers vested in their bauds 
uith vigour; yet that xigoiii should be 
seasoned by judgment, and tempered 
with moderation, 'j hey shoultl possess 
local information; and an acquaintaiK e, 
not onlywitli the habits, wants, and incli- 
nations of The iiiiliions they are to irovern, 
but also with the abilities and ciiaractef' of 
all those individuals who are to be tlie 


channels of their execufire power ; for, as- 
the subord iuate officers of government come 
more frequently and more immediately 
into contact with those who aregoveinei 
so it is their charactei and their conduoc 
that will ensure compliance and .«:ubjec- 
tion, or provoke disobedience and revolt. 

If these views of the political state of 
India be correct, if our po-'se^sioiis there 
demand a.iich anxious care for their pre- 
servation, our keeping a him footing on 
such a spot as Ceylou, contiguous to the 
Peninsula of India, must ceitaiuly be a 
matter of the first importance to theBri • 
lisli public. 

The harbour of Trincomale is open to 
the largest fleets in eveiy season of the 
year, wlien the storms of the south-west 
and north-east monsoons render impracti- 
cable, or very" dangerous, the approach to 
other ports in India. This circumstance 
alone ought to fix our attention to that 
spot, as peculiarly adapted to he made a 
stioug military depot, and a place of great 
inercaniile resort, if a general fiee trade 
be established from India to other parts 
of the woi Id. It ought further to be ob- 
served, that the narrowness of the chan- 
nel, which aepaiates the l.«land of Ceylon 
from file Continent of India— and the po- 
sition of Adam’s Bridge, which checks 
the violence of the monsoon'^, — leaves on 
either side of it a calm sea, and facilitates 
a passage to the opposite coa>r at all times 
of the year. A respectable European 
force, stationed at Columbo, Jaffnapatam, 
or Trincomale, can, in a wry few days 
or hours, be landed on the Malabar and 
Coromandel piovinces. 

When, in late years, a raa'«acre was 
committed upon the English oflicers at 
Vellore, which the sous of Tippoo Sultan 
were enabled to promote by the dissatis- 
factioinherirH2Uiiiganiongourovvu uative 
troops,— when the RajaJi of Travancore 
rose up in arms at the same moment that 
we were kept under tlie greatc'<t alarm by 
events which paralysed the strength of our 
militaiy piower in Iiulia, — then the ad- 
vantage of j)Osses‘'ing this cential position 
was fully appreciated by every ‘:ensible 
man in India; and thecvleiity with which 
the King’s noop^ pa^-ed from Ceylon to 
llie assistaueo nf the Ea't-india Compa- 
ny’s goveniment, did not a little contri- 
bute to protect and preserve our Easttin 
Empire. 

The author now proceeds slight- 
ly to mention the accounts which 
other authors have given of the 
inhabitants of this island, and 
their manners, the production of 
cinnamon, the pearl fishery, and 
the hunting of elephants. He states 
that Knox has given a lively de- 
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•cription of that part of the island, 
and its inhabitants, which was un- 
der the dominion of the King of 
Candy : that Percival and Cor- 
diner have called the attention of 
their readers particularly to the 
territories and inhabitants which 
are now subject to the British Go- 
vernment ; and that from the two 
latter a pretty correct general idea 
tnay be formed of this interesting 
i^and, except in what relates to 
its commerce, and the sources from 
which its public revenue is deriv- 
Cordiner having said little on 
these subjects ; and the 18 th chap- 
ter of Percival, which chiefly re- 
lates to them, being unfortunately 
very inaccurate. 

As the author's particular atten- 
tion was officially directed to these 
objects, and as they are of the 
greatest importance to this coun- 
try and its government, his re- 
searches are proportionably valu- 
able. He, however, conceives that 
it will not only be entertaining, but 
useful, to give his readers an op- 
portunity of contrasting the ancient 
tnth the modem state of the island. 
'The following extract, therefore, 
requires no apology. 

We learn from tradition, that Ce\Ion 
possessed, iii former times, a larger pojm- 
lation, and a much hiiihcr fttnte of culti- 
vation than it now enjoys. Althoiiirli we 
have no data to lix, VMtIi ai»yd<’mcc of 
certitude, the exact peiiod oV this pios- 
perity, yet the fact is jncontcstahle. The 
siitns which have been left, and which we 
observe upon tlie island, lead us gradually 
back to the remotest antiquity. 

The monuments now remaining appear 
to belong to several distinct eras. I sball 
be guided in my conjectures by tlie 
opinions collected from the most in- 
telligent and be>t informed natives. 
Some of the-c nionunients aie construct- 
ed of brick and mortar ; and their era is 
traced to a short pcilud hefore the con- 
<jue>t by the Portngue>c, or, at the ut- 
most, so far back only as ^ix liundred 
years, Ot this class aie the rums of a 
laue town to be seen near Mantotte. 
Contiguous to it, also, is the celebrated 
Giant’* Tank, whicli would hold, if in 
good lepair, water ^utBcient to supply all 
the sunounding held'® to an immense ex- 
tent : its ciK uiiiference or basin, as far as 
CdSi now be ttiioed, i.* sixteen ur ogiiteeii 


miles in extent ; .and, according to the 
report made in dune, 1807, by Captain 
Schneider, Colonial Engineer to the Ce}'- 
lon (hnerument, if this tank were repair- 
ed, it would now irrigate the grounds 
which surround it, sufficient for the pro- 
duction of one million of pnrruhs of 
Paddy,* 

At the di''tance of about nine miles 
from tliis great tank, an embankment of 
stones and lime has been laid across the 
M(»esely, or Aripo River, in order to 
form there a vast reservoir, and thus di- 
vert part of the water, by means of ca- 
nals, into the Giant’s Tank. The stones 
of this dam oi embankment are from se- 
ven to eight feet long, tliree or four feet 
broatl, and from two feet and a (juarter 
to three teet thick. The whole lengtli of 
the dam is 600 feet ; the hrcadlh, in some 
part-?, sixty, in none less than forty feeet ; 
and in height, fioin eight to twelve feet. 

This gives us tlie idea of very popu- 
lous country, and of a flourishing nation. 
’Phe town of Mantotte, above mentioned, 
is said to liave been the capital of a king- 
dom founded by the Brahmdbs, who bad 
pos.scssion of almost all the northern 
parts of Ceylon, including Jaffnapatani. 
Their power wa? subdued, and their towns 
destroyed, by tlie kings of Cotta; whose 
tcnitoiies were placed towards the soutli, 
near the place wheie the Foit of Cohiinho 
W’as afterwards erected. These events 
must have taken place a considerable time 
before the airival of the Portuguese. 

The nnliijintics of an era further re- 
moved are tliosc built wdth stones of a 
square cut, and connected together with- 
out the asM'^tanceof mortar. Of this de- 
scription are *evcral buildings to be seen 
ill various parts of the islantl ; some of 
them, I understand, in the interior of 
Candy. Pjobably, the most remarkable 
is an ancient Temple of Boodlio, situated 
Oil the point of Dondrea •f* Head, between 
Itlaliira and Tangalle. Of this kind of 
huiiditig there is al*o a small temple situ- 
ated at the distance of a few hundred 
yaids from Panatigame. About a furlong 
from the first resting place, in travelling 
into the Waniiy Country, going from Ver- 
tativo to Trincomale, I saw a .small tem- 
ple of most elegant construction. 'Hie 
building was a long square, a^'out twen- 
ty-two teet in length, and fifteen wide ; 
tand the .''tones in perfect ])resen anon. 
The cornice was cut with gicat td'^te, 
luucli in the same style with rlie re'^t of 
Indian architecture ; and the orn.inieiits 
not unlike those that .ire seen in some 


• ,V pmrak contains about fouv-foiir pounds, 
Ciiglish wfight, of ricc. 

t Upon furrhtr con^Rieiatiun. Tam nolcfjtain 
wlietlnr, at tins tt-niplr, Uitre are not s<ime of 
thf»-p in'cnptioris, in iluiactei** now unknown, 
which \\’ould iimIiicc IIS to class It wi'h the anti- 
quities of an eja further rtmuved. 
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ruins of a temple on the Malabar point at 
Bombay. 

But there are ruins in Ceylon which 
seem ro claim a peculiar right to greater 
antjipiity than any of the two already 
mentioiKil, from the circumstance of their 
having on them inscriptions in characters 
which are now unknown. One of the.se 
insciijjtions is to be seen on a stone now 
lying near a temple at Bentotte, on the 
load between Colombo and Poiut de Galle. 
In this most ancient era we must place 
the surprising works coustructeri round 
the lake of Candeley, distant about .•six- 
teen miles from Trincomalc. This Jake, 
which comprehends nearly fifteen miles in 
circumference, is embanked in several 
places with a wall of linge stones, each 
from twelve to fourteen feet long, bioad 
and thick in proportion, lying one over 
the other in a most masterly manner, so 
as to form a parapet of immense sirength. 
At what time, oi under what government, 
this surprising work was constructed, 
there is no satisfactory account to be ob- 
tained ; but its maguirude evince** a veiy 
numerous population, with a sttoiig go- 
vernment, possessing the iiouerof putting 
it into action, and ot h ading its stieiuilh 
and industry; and exhibiting, at the same 
time, a degree of civilization and iin- 
pro\criienr in the convciiieiices of life, and 
genius of the mind, from which the pre- 
sent inhabitants are far removed. That 
part of this majestic woik partieiilariy 
deserves attention, where, by a parapet 
of neatly IdOfeet breadth in the base, and 
thii ty in the summit, two hills ate made to 
join ill order to encompass and keep in 
the water of this lake. 

In this part of the parapet, aichcs are 
to be seen ; and over these, in the woik 
which is niidet the letel ot the vvater, an 
opiniiigis made, cnlirelyresemhlingtho.se 
iHe<l by the Komans in some of the lakes 
in Italy; which openings for letting out 
the waters are known by the ap{>eilatioii 
of condottori. What led both the Ro- 
mans and Ceylonese to use this peculiar 
inannerofgiving an egress to the waters of 
lakes, wa^, apparently, the expediency of 
having at all times tlie same supply requi- 
site for cultivation ; so that this supply 
should never fail to the fields, as long as 
any water lemained in the lakes ; and that 
it could be obtained without ever employ- 
ing the labour of man, even wheie, from 
the defect of rains or other cau**e, the 
lakes should be brought, by this constant 
discharge, under tlieir ordinary Jo^el, by 
which the opening miglit at tiniO'> ha^e 
been left above the level of the water: 
but by being placed, horizontally, so veiy 
low as the under part of the hed of the 
lake, it has the advantage of alway*' dis- 
cnargiiig a suificieut (quantity of water, 
as long as there is any in the lake it>clf: 
and the passage can never be encumbeicd 
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by leaves or branches of trees floating ea 
its surface ; which would not be the case, 
were the passage made in any othec 
uiamier.* 

In fills work we find, then, the incon. 
testalile signs of an immense populatioo, 
and an extensive agriculture. It is, ap- 
parently, tlie most ancient of all other 
woiks extant in Ceylon ; so ancient, thati 
it cannot be traced to any of the goveru— 
nients or kingdoms of tiie Uralimans. 
We must therefore say, that tlie further 
hack we go towards the remotest anti- 
quity, we find this island rising in the 
ideas it impresses upon our mind, respect- 
ing its civilization and piosperitv. f 
Before quitting this subject, we must, 
however, fix onr attention a little longer, 
upon that coast of Ceylon which is conti- 
guous to the Peninsula. The soil is there 
peculuuly barren, and only adapted in 
some parts to the cultivation of rice, 
llie ground appears naked for many miles 
together ; ami the lUninsphere is dry to 
an excess, both for w.iiit of rain, and in 
ciiiise(|iieiicc of a cm. stunt wind, or cur- 
rent lit air, that pan lies tlie soil, and is 
destructive of vegetation. 'I’liis part of 
the coast is. 111 fuet, hotli for soil and cli- 
iiiutc, tlie worst ot the i.slaiid ; yet it i.s 
here that we find the (iiant’s Tank, and, 
not fat from it, the ruins of tile town of 
Maiitotte — niai ks ot a great and rich p«-, 
ptilatiun ; a fact confirmed by tradition. 
How it came to pass, that antimerous and 
pinveitnl nation in former times fixed its 
residence ui this ino-t unpiodiict'.vc and 


• Th*' roBi/otioie' !». Atsf) tn be sceii in many of 
the tanks «>l ihe W-niny province. 

t Tliere IS .1 pafjncit tmlv mites $«■ tli f>f Ratti- 
catan. m tite ofiilie of a veiytliu'k forest- It 
wab nnktiown Jo iMiropcaii?, niitil discovered by 
-Mr. boweis, collector ot Uptiicalaii, in the year 
IdIO 1 stmnld he at a in'sinwliat era to class 
It. Tlie Size of iJie Imildmg IS gigantic; and the 
prejudiced Dative« report tliat it was erected many 
thousand >eais rujo, hv giants ten cubits tall. Tije 
cone fornaing the pas >da is entirely covered with 
liTick* and wuriar; its basis is about one quarter 
tif a milt in cncumtcience , and the top and side* 
are now planltd with laige trees that htvc fixed 
their roots in Uie rums, ami, elevating tlieir heads 
fittv and sixty feet high, shade tins luile lull,, 
laised, as la said, like tiie Egv;)tiaii p\ ramid«, m 
honour of thedtaii. Ttie Jirtcience betv»een the 
pyramids, and the Boocliin pagodas, of winch this 
IS said ta beone, that the foniier are supposed 
to be the tombs of wiiole families of royal Wood, 
or at least a repository of ifie entire remains of 
■ •nedyna-tv . whde wiihm the foundations of the 
l.dttr tlicre IS I ml hut a small piece of Boocth<**a 
bones, ■\iict 4 cnamiy, if tiierc is arln.iiU a part 
of his Iwin «, as is insiste'l on hv ta" Boodhu’s, 
111 t vcr\ pagoda, tiiONC- tragrncnls must of const* 
.jiience, beverysma'l. 

The pagoda which 1 ain describing i» siinouml- 
ed by a 'Una e loclosure, .i rmle m circumference^ 
Consisting of a hron-l wall made of hnek and mop- 
IcF, and ti IV ina w itliin it a number of ci lls. The 
••iMr..nce to tins i?ii Insure is through a colonnade 
of htono pill.iic, about iPii feet li gh. 

?hcai thi' pago'ia .ire seen the rums of another 
lar,;e liiii'di.ic, oI the <iau»e niatenals, Some of 
the nativk-s report i hat it was ih«‘ palace of a kutg, 
erected many j* »i5 after the pc^odz; but n‘j ra- 
ti'ifiil account ot the time in which tbcsC vrorks 
wt-re consii acted, or by whom, has hitherto beta 
obtained. 
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uncongenial part of the i.^laiid, and what 
werd the causes that afterwards made it 
forsake it, and leave it again to its origi- 
nal barrenness and desolation, are matter 
for curiou'^ inquiry. I have heard vague 
accounts of the conquest of that country 
by some of tlie warlike Hindoo nations 
Uviog on the opposite side of the Penin- 
sula, and of their being subsequently dri- 
Ten back by the kings that governed other 
parts of the island : yet tliis will not ac- 
count for an inducement To coiwjuer so 
barren and wretched acountry,nor foi the 
interest that could excite the Ceylonese to 
dispo>^ess the invaders from it ; for they 
have at any tare proved, by their entirely 
forsaking it themselves, that the object 
was not tempting. Others, I have heard, 
attribute its former prosperity to its hav- 
ing been the place where pilgrims from 
the Peninsula landed in great numbers, 
on tiieir way to visit ■'ome renowned tem- 
ples in the iioDth-ea’'t part of the island; 
but this appears an insatficient cause of 
the great populousuess and extensive state 
of fcft-ced cultivation, of which we see the 
remains. 1 have, on the examination of 
the country, formed some coirjectures, 
which I will here olfer to my readers. 

It seems incontestable, that Indiau na- 
tions, not the Abuiigiues of Ccylou, had 
from the most early times on record 
taken pos^iessioii of that part of the island, 
and expelled the Ceylonese, if these in 
trutli did ever inhabit it. Commerce, 
however, and not tlie iudulgourc in a spi- 
rit of conquest, was, in my opinion, the 
pursuit of those nations, 

I suppose, tliat in remote antiquity, the 
coasting trade, fnim one halt of Asia to 
Uie otlier lialf, mu.>t have pa>sed througli 
the strait'^ of -Manar; and that, conse- 
quently, a gloat emporium was formo'd 
on the coa.st ot Ceylon opposite to it. 

Prior to the ili.'covciy of the compai-^, 
when mariners could not J^ilely venture 
from the sight of land, the) had no aller- 
sative, in pa'*'5iiig Irom the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, but by the straits be- 
tween Ceylon and the Peninsula, or by 
rounding that island. To effect the latter, 
however, by keeping close to the island, 
is impiaci icahle, except by waiting for the 
change'! ot the regular mou.soons. The 
somh-we't, that blows from April till 
September, and is favourable to vessels 
going from Cape Cmnoiin to Manar, or 
the coast of Ceylon near it, render.s it im- 
practicabic to proceed thence to the point 
of Dondrea Head. The uoiih-east, that 
prevails from October to the month of 
Tebruarv, vvould facilitate the pa-^sage ot 
ihc'-e ves>e!s from Manar to Pondrea 
Head ; but ilicie they must wait again for 
the south- we>t, befuie they can proceed to 
Triucomale, Point Pedro, and the coast of 
Coromandel. Even now that navigation 
is much improved, the Indian vessels that 
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trade between Ceylon and the coast of 
Coromandel effect only one voyage in the 
year, and wait for the change of the regu- 
lar munsoon to undertake their leturu; 
but larger vessels, with the a'^sistance of 
the compass, carry on an extensive and 
animated commerce from the Gulphs of 
Pereia and Aiabia to the rich provinces of 
Bengal andChiaa, without even stopping 
at Ceylon for refreshments, but leaving ii 
at a considerable distance, unless when 
pas«>ing with a favourable monsoon. 

If, therefore, to round Ceylon, they 
were compelled in former times to employ 
at least twelve months, it is but fair to 
think that merchants, with vessels of dif- 
ferent burdens, would flock tothestrait« 
of Manar, or to those of Pomben, oppo- 
site Manar ; and that those vessels which, 
from their size, could not pass these shal- 
low str.iit.s, would be unloaded, and the 
tnercliandise either removed in boats, to 
be transhipped in other vessels as they 
arrived from the opposite coast of India, 
or be deposited in stores, to wait an op- 
portunity of obtaining the necessary con- 
veyance. 

Tiiese circumstances must, consequent- 
ly, have assembled a large concourse of 
trading people on the shores of those 
straits, and on the country contiguous to 
them. 

Many mercliants from Persia and Ara- 
bia, fiom .Surat and the Malabar coast, 
would prefer disposing of their goods at 
those places of depot, and returning home 
with tiieir sliips laden with tlie produce of 
Giromandel, and of the countries near or 
beyond the Ganges. Hence, numberle.'»i 
csiablishmenrsinust necessarily have been 
formed at and near Manar, for the conve- 
nience of many trading nations. 

The author, in stating the diffe- 
rent views which the Portuguese 
and the Dutch had when they go- 
verned this settlement, informs us, 
that the Portuguese were chiefly 
anxious to obtain rich exports for 
its productions. It was to the sale 
of these exports in Europe that 
their interest was attached, and 
the profits, both of its government 
and of its servants, depended upon 
that sale. Prom the information 
which he had been able to collect, 
it appears, that they interfered 
very little in the civil administra- 
tion of the country. The different 
institutions, laws, and customs of 
the natives, their distinctions of 
rank, their habits of private life, 
and their public ceremonies, were 
not only preserved by their mas- 
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ters with the most jealous care, 
but were even imitated aud follow- 
ed by themselves. Yet they inter- 
fered greatly in religion, and pro- 
selytism was pursued with an ac- 
tivity and perseverance, which has 
not been followed by their succes- 
sors, the Dutch and the English. 

Commerce seems to have been 
the sole object of the Dutch, The 
company had retained the exclu- 
sive trade in every article of ex- 
port or import. Foreign vessels 
arriving at the island could buy 
and sell only at the magazines of 
the company ; and the inhabitants 
of the colonies were in the same 
predicament. Foreigners were al- 
lowed, at a later period, to expose 
rice and paddy for sale in the ba- 
zars or market places ; and to buy 
there, in return, several commodi- 
ties, of which the company had 
abandoned the monopoly. The 
trade of individuals began then to 
augment, without visibly adding to 
the profits of the company, but 
greatly improving the state of tlie 
colony. The Portuguese had been 
totally negligent of all improve- 
ments in agriculture, and particu- 
larly in those of the first necessity. 
The Dutch were equally remiss in 
this important point, until later 
times. It is true, however, that 
the cultivation of pepper, coftee, 
and cardamoms, had been introduc- 
ed with some success : others were 
less successful ; and the produc- 
tion and manufacturing of silk had 
entirely failed. The colony was 
valued only for the cinnamon, and 
for the opportunity which it gave 
to the directors of their East-lndia 
Company and those in the admini- 
stration of the government at Ba- 
tavia, to employ and provide for 
some of their relatives and friends. 
Some time, how'ever, before the 
Dutch lost this settlement, agri- 
culture was encouraged, order was 
introduced into the tiiiancial de- 
partment, and the civil institutions 
of the natives were scrupulously 
protected from all innovaiions, 
from the fear of exciting discon- 
Jsiaiic Journ. — No. 17. 


tent. Prosperity attended these 
measures, and agriculture was con- 
siderably augmented : but yet 
nineteen-twentieths of the ground 
lay waste. 

In this progressive state of im- 
provement was Ceylon placed 
when it fell into the possession of 
the British troops, who completed 
the conquest of it in 1796. Pass- 
ing over the first measures which 
were adopted in consequence of 
this event, and the result of them, 
we proceed with our author to re- 
mark — that, approaching towards 
the south, all the coast of the 
island, along the coasts of Chilaw, 
Colombo, Point de Galle, and Ma- 
tura, participates of the south- 
west monsoon, that blows upon the 
Malabar coast from May to Au- 
gust; and the climate resembles 
that part of the Peninsula, with 
the exception, that it feels also, in 
some degree, the north-east mon- 
soon, and therefore is of a tempera- 
ture generally more moist than the 
Mdlabar coast. The rest of Cey- 
lon is subject to the north-east 
monsoon only, and has a climate 
exactly like that of the coast of 
Coromandel ; consequently exces- 
sively dry from February to No- 
vember. A due attention to this 
peculiarity of climate is of the ut- 
most importance, as the neglect of 
it has caused the failure of many 
attempts to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of new productions. 

On the south coast there are 
many large beautiful rivers, run- 
ning at the distance of only eight 
or ten miles from each other. But 
the whole of the other coast has 
only two rivers of magnitude ; the 
Balticalo river, w'hich fertilizes that 
district, peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of rice; and the Mahaville 
Gange, which flows near Trinco- 
male, and is the largest r.v.r in the 
island. Few- of thes r.v.rs are 
navigable, even to small barges, 
higher than fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the shore. 

With respect to tin; navigation at 
sea round Ceylon, it is practicable 
VoL. III. 3 0 
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by large ships from Point Pedro 
to Trincomaie, Balticalo, Point de 
Galle, and Colombo : but from this 
point to Manar and Jaffnapatam, 
commerce must be carried on by 
small vessels, not exceeding 100 
tons, and even vrith them, the 
greatest part of their cargo must 
be unshipped in passing the chan- 
nels of Pomben or Manar. The 
principal part of this trade, in fact, 
is conveyed in small doneys, from 
twenty to forty, or fifty tons bur- 
den. The navigation of them is 
nearly half as cheap as that of 
square-rigged vessels ; and they 
answer very well the purposes of a 
coasting trade, being always in 
sight of land, and most frequently 
in shallow water, regulating their 
voyages so as to arrive at the port 
of their farthest destination with 
thexusistance of one monsoon, and 
returning irith the other. 

The natives of the Coromandel 
coast, in the peninsula of India, 
have the greatest commercial in- 
tercourse with the ports of Cey- 
lon. Many come here to reside in 
them for years, carrying on a brisk 
trade, andforming connections with 
families which are of the same 
casts with themselves. 

Our author attaches great im- 
portance to the various descrip- 
tions of the people which inhabit 
this island ; as a correct knowledge 
of them, he says, is indispensable, 
before we can appreciate the good 
or bad policy of such measures as 
have been or may be adopted by 
the European powers that govern 
tliem. 

According to his statement, 
the inhabitants of Ceylon may be 
divided into four distinct nations 
only, but all different in origin, 
religion, and manners. In the ter- 
ritories of the King of Candy, the 
mass of the population is Ceylonese 
proper. These occupy also the 
south and south-west coasts of the 
island, from Hambangtotte to 
Chilaw. 

The Malabars, or Hindus, pos- 
sess the north and north-east coast, 


and the peninsula of Jaffnapatam. 

The Musulmans who maybe con- 
sidered as the most laborious and 
industrious part of the population, 
are dispersed throughouttheisland ; 
but less in those districts which are 
inhabited by Hindus. In the 
district of Putlam they form the 
great mass of the population. 

The Vedas, or Bedas, who, by 
all appearances, are probably in- 
digenous in the island, live in a 
savage state, in that large forest 
which extends from the south to 
the east and north, upon the bor- 
ders of our frontiers, as well as far 
into the Candian territory, and 
upon the Wanny provinces. 

The Ceylonese proper derive 
their origin from Siam. This is 
the opinion which generally pre- 
vails among them ; and the fact is 
related in their history. Their 
language and religion (the Bu- 
dhist) are the same as the Siamese. 

The Moors, who are now esta- 
blished in Ceylon, are not descend- 
ants of those Moguls who invaded 
the Peninsula. They do not re- 
semble them in manners, appear- 
ance, or dress, although they pro- 
fess the same religion. They can, 
therefore, be no other than the chil- 
dren of those Arabs, who, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, led 
by commercial pursuits, and the 
thirst of amassing wealth, con- 
quered several of the sea-ports of 
India, and many of the islands, 
nearly as far as China. 

The Hindus, who occupy the 
eastern and northern parts of Cey- 
lon, are evidently from the same 
stock as those who inhabit the 
opposite coast of the Indian conti- 
nent. 

As the author’s reflections and 
remarks on the origin of casts, in 
the division of Indian nations, an 
institution peculiar to that part of 
the world, are extremely interest- 
ing, we shall present them in his 
own language. 

TIic origin of ca.'ts in India has hi- 
therto been gonorally attributed to their 
legislation. We find, indeed, both iu 
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their political as well as in their religious 
Institutions, that this distinction of casts 
is sanctioned, commanded, and regulated, 
with the most minute and scrupulous at- 
tention. Hence, we natui-ally conclude, 
that where those laws were enforced, the 
Indians must have attained a high degree 
of civilization, and a great proficiency in 
the arts, tending to improve the comforts 
and refinements of society ; for what is 
this distinction of casts, but a division of 
labour carried to some degree of perfec- 
ifoD, made permanent by those laws, and 
fixed to certain families and classes of so- 
ciety? But it is desirable to investigate 
a little further; and ask, what were the 
causes that placed this divisioa of labour 
under the immediate attention of the le- 
gislator, and persuaded him to perpetuate 
the same occupations in the same families 
—to form distinct casts, and place im- 
passable barriers betw'een them, — and to 
confine each member of society, by a di- 
rect infringement upon his naturalliberty, 
«o the exercise of that pai ticular profes- 
sroo in which he is born, if I may so 
express it? The answer to this question 
may be found, I think. Mu what is observ- 
able as pievalent among all Eastern na- 
tions ; namely, an obligation attached to 
every individual to give a certain portion 
of his personal labour to the prince or 
state under which he lives. The gold 
and silversmiths, for instance, and otiier 
mechanics, were under an obligation to 
perform certain works for the sovereign 
without payment; the cultivator of the 
land was to attend a certain number of 
days in each >ear, to repair the public 
roads and buildings, or to the cultivation 
of the royal domains ; and even the ser- 
vices of the military were required with- 
out remuneration. In fact, previous to 
the general introduction of money, and 
while commerce, from necessity, was car- 
ried on more by barter than by sale, no 
mode more natural could be adopted by 
the heads of families or tribes for procur- 
ing the acknowledgements and tributes of 
their inferiors ; and this method had con- 
sequently prevailed from time immemo- 
rial. Upon the enlargement of society 
and the increase of population, it must 
have been felt by the Prince, that he 
could, with much greater facility, exact 
from all individuals the peiformawce of 
their duty in their differeiit occupations, 
if families and tribes were confined each 
to distinct professions, and placed under a 
regulated system of policy, administered 
by their particular headmen. The faci- 
lity W’hich this arrangement afforded for 
putting them into action is too percepti- 
ble to require demonstration. When the 
Prince or Legislator first fixed the division 
of casts in his domains, we have reason 
to suppose that be was attentive to attach 
the greatest number of individuals to 


those whose services were likely to be 
most w'anted by the country. Probably 
the exigencies of the state, or the caprice 
of the Prince, regulated the proportions 
of the first division ; but we cannot help 
remarking, that this very permanent pro- 
portion must subsequently liave proved 
highly detrimental to general improve- 
ments in agriculture and commerce, and 
is liable to great exceptions, as to its apti- 
tude in administering to the exigencies of 
the state. When the public interest de- 
manded an augmentation in the number 
of hands lequisitefbr the cultivation of 
the soil, and a dirninntiou of those em- 
ployed in works of manufacture, it was 
no longer possible to break through those 
boundaries and privileges of casts, which 
had been sanctioned by ancient laws, reli- 
gious injunctions, and the reverence of 
mankind.* 

Another peculiarity in the Indian insti- 
tutions must here be taken notice of; 
namely, that no other species of govern- 
ment, than the monarchical or despotic, 
seems to hare ever existed in India before 
any part of it fell under the dominion of 
the European powers. This circum- 
stance, combined with the general ancient 
custom of levying almost all taxes in per- 
sonal labour, and the distinctions of casts, 
~all of which are peculiar to the East,— 
induce me to think that those insiltiUions 
are the consequences of arbitrary aud des- 
potic governments. 

In ancient Europe, where a greater va- 
riety of govemraenrs has prevailed, but, 
for the most part of a popular, or repub- 
lican nature, no such distinctions of casts 
were known ; nor was it the practice, 
under those goveinineiits, to levy taxes by 
j>ersoiial lalxjur. 1 believe the few in- 
stances of this kind that existed, like the 
Corvee (c'ura vice) in France, were con - 
fined to monarchical governments. Cer- 

* ^moni ihe arguments which I hare iheard or 
read, in pioof of the great antiquity of ci\iiization 
ia India, tliose which have been deiivedfrom the 
habitant* 

» " ■ , tor it IS 

■ lave been 

preceded by many steps of improvement in tha 
agricuiture and manufactures or the country, so 
as to have both suggested, and rendered useful, a 
great division and subdivision of labour, such as 
is explained in the celebrated work'- of Adam 
Smith. It IS with a view to maintain this great 
subdivision uf labour, that such separation* of 
social classes have been confirmed by law. This 
reflection carries the mind back from tli.u ponod 
to the earliest eras, in Older tu Innk i.,to them 
for the rising of that first degree of civilization 
winch we find was alieady completed at tbe lime 
of which we liave the most remote knowledge of 
India, hut the ronsidtration that will impress us 
with the strongest siirpi ise at the excessive length 
of time that must have eUp ed liefore the law*, 
religmn, rnanners, and hai i*. of the Indisnsooiila 
bemodelUd to that state •>) order and refinement 
in which ritcy wtre found by Alexander and his 
officers, arises from contemplaimg how trifling 
are the changes that have taken place from that 
period to t he present times. Tbe difference is so 
Uttle perceptible, that Uie description of India 
and its inlmbiunts gives agrees elinost 

enurelv with what is now seen. 
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tainly, tlie institution that most resem- 
bled the lc\ yiiig of a tax in personal la- 
bour was that by which, iu feudal tiiues, 
theattfinl.uice of vassals was requited by 
their l.nd, paujculailv during war. This 
fact coj jo’oorates the coujectuie, that this 
maiiiui of IcHyiii'T taxes, as well as the 
lirst estahli'^hment of casts in India, was 
probably owing to the nature of the gu- 
vermnent'' that there prevailed. 

As !o the nuiltiplicity of di.stinclions in 
their cast>, the Cc) hmesc can boa-'t of be- 
ing as abunrlant ,is any other Indian na- 
tion, if not more so; for almost every 
protes'-ion torru" a jrarticular ca>t, uinler 
the gu dance of separate head-men. Gold 
and silversmiths — fishermen — baibeis — 
washcimen — manuf} ctnicr-^ of or 

countiy sugar — llie drawers ot toddy — 
thema. eisof hme or mortar, and, in 
fact, ever} other ncc. 'atioii — -ill fin rn dis- 
tinct casts. As It is not my object, how- 
ever, til entev into an endless, and not 
very diveifing, cnuiueiation of these 
casts,— their privilege^, and their dutie^S 
— I will lefer the most curious of my 
readcis to V.demitie ; w.iere the) will be 
informed of the ruik' and privileges 
granted to them, and ot the dutie.s which 
they aie boiiiri to peifoim. 

We cannot resist the inclination 
we feel to allow the author to give 
his opinion respecting the cliarac- 
ter of the Ceylonese in his own 
terms : — 

Of the character nf the Ccjlonese I con- 
ceive it to he a difficult ta^k to give a 
faithful h iinc.ition. 'I hey are, in gene- 
ral, very re.served in their address, and 
mild ill tlieii manners : but whether tIuU 
rcsene may not lie the U'tiaitu inijrosr-rl 
hy suspicion ; and that mildness, in some 
degree, tiie mnserpience ol a want of feel- 
ing ; . 11 '* qii '•i ions which, notvvithstaml- 
jug rii ii'idenve of MXteen )ears in tlicir 
country, 1 will not attempt to decide. 
Certain it is, that crimes of the deepest 
dye have occa‘<i<*nalIy been j>erpetr.ited 
among ilie low'er casts. The conduct, 
however, of the better c.ists is piincipally 
decotoi'N .tnd correct. A Ceylonese can - 
not very ea'^ily be roii'^ed to resentment 
and bloodsiie<l ; yet, it he be impelled, by 
passi<m Oi .oidity, to determine on vio- 
lence, he cannot be diverted from his 
purpose by the thought or picscnce of 
those 0 jecf.s which, in otheis, by acting 
upon the imagination, w'ould agitate the 
mind, .shake it fiom its intent, and ar- 
rest tile liand of the murderer wlien he 
had pr* p4ie<l to.stuki* ttie blow. 

The lei.*, t "f reeling which they have, 
in some (It'.*ice, in common with other 
Indians, secures to them great advantage.s 
in alt their transactions with Euro- 
ropeans j ayd we cannot deny theip a 


masterly address in working upon the feel- 
ings of others, while they can keep them- 
selves entirely free flora every emotion. 
They al.iO know, to perfcctiou, the art of in- 
sinuating themselves into the good opini- 
on and favour of their ■'iipei ioi s. Among 
the Modilears, tlii.'* art is .iccounted a ne- 
ce.ssarv part of their education : they are 
courteous and guarded ju theii speech ; 
and so ready to coincide in vvintever may 
he wished by a .siipeiioi, that they actually 
aequiie, by that means, a very decided 
and .strong influence on his mind. p>'en 
such undertakings as ilun know to bo be- 
yond tlieir reach, they wii! seldom decline 
in a direct manner, hut laiber trust to 
time and reflection to coiuince their mas- 
ter <it the impos.sibiliiy of aceompIi-'lihiT 
what lie desires. Howevei reluctant the 
dilferent Hriti-sli collectois m.i\ be to ad- 
mit the asiertion, 1 can, nevei flielest, 
state witli confidence, that I luue met with 
vciyfew indeed who weie not sttongly 
influenced in their [)ublic conduct by the 
native bead-men that were immediately 
under their command, and neaiest to their 
persons. Collet tors, amt even governors, 
of the most distinguished talents, have 
been under that influence. Governor 
V'auder Graaff, who was by all acknotv- 
ledgcd to bear a superior chat at ter among 
those who liave ruled Ccwon, was most 
grossly dec< ived by his first modiloar, 
Abesinga. Tliis man wa^ cairying on a 
fal^e coriespoudence hetween tlie Govei- 
nor and Pelime Talao, first Adigar of 
Candy, in whose name Abesinga was fa- 
bricatiug letters addressed to the Gover- 
nor. During tins correspondence, on 
matters of great weight, whicli weie, na- 
tuially, never brought to a I'onclU'ion, 
many presents were inteiclianged ou both 
sides. Those fiom the Governor were, as 
tU''tomary, always the most costly. When 
the cxjicctations of Mr. Vaiider Graaff 
were raised to the higliest, waiting tlio 
conclusion of a very tavoiuable tieaty, 
Abesiuga happened to die ; and, to the 
great surprise and mortification of the 
Governor, the whole of his correspondence 
with the Caudian minister was found in 
Abesinga’s desk, and the presents in bis 
chest « 


• The following narratue will give an instance 
of the arts practised by the natue? of Ceylon, 
high and low, to work upo'i the fee'ings of Eu- 
ropeans I in order to effect which purpose xipnn 
their p'osent siipenur'!, there is (^ood reasoti to 
believe that they are by no means und< r tfie ne- 
rc'siiy of using the same exertions that were 
requisite to move their more sedate and less 
Irascible Dutch master?. 

An English gentleman, holding a high public 
situation in the colony, had been onducted in 
Ins paluiquin to an evening part\ ] and after re- 
maining there for some time, the bearers became 
anxious to return home. It was, however, not 
late, and their master iiad no manner of wish to 
retire from the pleasant society he was in. The 
first step they took to effect tlieir purpose, was, 
to bring the palanqnm in frnnt of the door, full 
«i Uicir master’s view, and then retire, fle saw 
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Our author informs us, that 
under the denomination of burgh- 
ers are comprehended Europeans, 
and descendants of Europeans, not 
being Englishmen in the service of 
government, descendants of Eu- 
ropeans and native women, chil- 
dren of Ceylonese or jMalabars, 
who have become Christians, and 
have changed their dress, assum- 
ing that of Europeans ; and lastly, 
descendants of slaves, made free 
by their masters. These burghers 
are chiefly established in the prin- 
cipal towns, Colombo, Jafthapatam, 
Point de Galle, Trincomale, Ma- 
tura, Caltura, Negombo, and Ma- 
nor. 'J'hey are, for the most part, 
concerned in trade. Some are 
employed as clerks in the public 
ofiSces. Few of them are possess- 
ed of land. Their number of males 
and females does not exceed five 
or six thousand. 

Slavery is still acknowledged 
and sanctioned by law, in conse- 
quence of the capitulation of Co- 
lombo, in the year 1796 ; by which. 

It, and took it in pan, a? a maik ofattco* 
tion m Ins btarers . in the mem tun the sight 
ot tile p iKinqniii bt mg c>iiuieru*d wiiii the r'C I* 
lection tiiat hewd' to return Immf', madi; him re* 
fleet that tlu mrif as approaching for uMinng 
from tJie par i . &lioit!\ after, ^•>^le of ihe b- ar 
ers weiii to seat tluMii'Clvcs, apjiaienUv in a lugli* 
gent maimer, liy tin. side of ibe palaiiiimu. 1 Ins 
began to prntlnoo in ihe mind of the master, wiio 
observed it, <t kind ot iinc:a«iiicss, and caused a 
doubt to all'" tvhetlifi lie should oi > ot remain 
much k’ligei Now the beari r- s^a'clieJ tlie mo- 
tions of every person ni the patty, and his in par- 
ticular VV henev^r lie mnv-d f lotn ho chair, or 
assed from one |iirt ot the loom to another, the 
earers would start up, as if they IhouEht he was 
C'* • I . i', • f •' • t ” 


he could no longer speak, or attend to the ron- 
Teisaiioo liiat surrounded him; the doubt whe* 
tlier he i-lioold gn or stay had made iiim quite ui.> 
coinfoitabl , .nid lie took no pleasure in ihe 
society wii ci) liad infore appeared to Piim so 
agrecab e But the bc.irers, observing fiiai enn 
this had not ibe desirtd effect •»{ bin.gine Inm 
away, lighted up he lamps of tin palanquin ; and 
one of them, uking im a liantl lanttin, began to 
ace in front of It. $ip ih.ii Ins master could not 
elp ob-eivmgit, and tins actuahv thiew him 
into a state of great* r iine.i?incss ; yet he felt to* 
much reluciance to quit hi? tnends to he entirely 
moved awaj. But. at laxi, all the bean rs 8t«>od 
up, and arrantjed themselves, each at their post, 
by the sides of tlit polvs of the palanquin ; wlnle 
the one with the lantern pa< mg np and down, 
gave a full view of tlie apnarauis. Wlio 

could resist it Mt acted like an . lutiii shock. The 
master, in an instant, found hims**!! in his pa- 
lanquin, without being aware how begot into it. 
The bearers took it up, gave a loud shout, and 
ian away with it in tiiumpb.— The fact was re- 
lated to tlie author by the gentleman on whom 
tuif trick was practised. 


although the importation of slaves 
into the island is forbidden, and 
the purchase of slaves by a British 
European in the service of Govern- 
ment, renders them free, yet all 
those who were slaves of the Dutch 
or natives, at the time of that ca- 
pitulation, \iere consider, d as pri- 
vate property, and doomed to con- 
tinue in servitude thcniselv, s, and 
their children and children’s chil- 
dren. to all future generations, 
with a right in their masters to dis- 
pose of them to Dutchmen, burgh- 
ers, or natives. The number of 
female slaves is equal, or nearly 
so, to that of the males. They 
may together amount to eight or 
ten thousand. Unless some steps 
are taken to prevent it, .slavery 
must be perpetuated in Ceylon, by 
the very act of the existing laws of 
that island, instituted by our go- 
vernment at the time of the >_apitu- 
lation of Colombo. — The author 
conceives either of the following 
methods might be adopted to put 
an end to the slavery in Ceylon. 
One would bo to grant to the 
owners of slaves a mod. rate com- 
pensation: the other to li.x a day, 
at the distant period of sixty or 
eighty years, when slavery should 
be abolished. The value of the 
slaves, in the latter case, would 
begin to decline, but very gradu- 
ally, from the day on which such 
a law should be enacted. And 
this act of natural justice, good 
policy, and humanity, could hardly 
be felt as a grievance by the pre- 
sent possessors of slaves. 

From the views which have been 
taken of the different ranks and 
classes of the population of Cey- 
lon, the author proceeds to make 
some general reflections on the 
collective number of the inhabi- 
tants. On this subject he confides 
in the statement of .M r. Bournand, 
a gentleman of the Dutch govern- 
ment, employed in the civil de- 
partment. and who had resided 
upwards of twenty-five years in the 
island. He thus expresses him- 
self:— 
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The common opinion of those that 
I have conversed with is, that the popu- 
lation of Ceylon amounts to two inillious 
of inhabitants: one million in the terri- 
tory that is now in the possession of the 
Uritish Government, and another in that 
which belongs to the King of Candy. 
Tliis estimate, however, is likely to he ex- 
aggerated. An enumeration, as correct as 
possible, was made in the year 1789, by 
the order of Governor Vander Graaff, of 
all the inhabitants in the territory of the 
Dutch East-lndia Company; and that 
reckoning gave 817,000 inhabitants, of 
both sexes, and all ages. In the villages 
(and they were many), where no regular 
registers of the population ha<l been kept, 
the numbers were taken by approxima- 
tion, and consequently veiy incorrectly. 

With regard to the Candian provinces, 
the po()uIatioii is numerous in those that 
are cultivated : but it must be lemarked, 
that, with the exception of the country 
immediately surrounding the town of 
Candy, and the provinces of Onva and 
Matteie, all the interior of Ceylon is, in 
the proportion of seven-eighths, covered 
with woods and forests ; and therefore it 
may be concluded, that this part of the 
territory of the King of Candy is, in pro- 
portion to its extent, even more thinly 
peopled than the country under the Bri- 
tish Government. 

The Wannystiips of Soeilie atid Nm. 
gesrie, and the whole of the great foiest 
occupied by the Weddas, from Maagame 
in the south, to the Coklay river at the 
northern side of the island, does not con- 
tain ten thousand inhabitants. These re- 
flections will lead to a conclusion, that 
Ceylon does not contain more than one 
million and a half of inhabitants. 

Our author informs us, that he 
has not, from his own observations, 
found reason to contradict this 
opinion of Mr. Bournand ; and 
that, if he were inclined to differ 
materially from it, he would state 
the population of Ceylon a little 
below this calculation, rating that 
which is attached to our own do- 
minions, at 700,000 inhabitants. 
He says, however, that the state 
of the population is, at this time, 
very unprosperous ; for it has of 
late evidently increased so fast 
(owing in his opinion to the intro- 
duction of vaccination) that it 
presses hard upon the means of 
subsistence. He gives a statement 
of the persons who have under- 
gone the vaccine inoculation in the 
British territories in Ceylon from 


the year 1802 to 1812, amounting 
to 221,082. Our government was 
particularly active in promoting 
this relief from the miseries of hu- 
manity; and its exertions have 
been crowned with complete suc- 
cess ; for the small-pox has actu- 
ally, for several years, been entire- 
ly expelled from Ceylon. 

The author of this interesting 
work has deemed it necessary to 
call the attention of his readers 
to these preliminary statements, 
in order to give them the means 
of duly appreciating the value of 
the succeeding parts of his publi- 
cation. We cannot resist giving 
his concluding remarks in a com- 
pressed form. 

He informs us, that it is not 
land that is wanted to the popula- 
tion of the country ; as there is a 
sufficiency to maintain four times 
the number of its present inhabi- 
tants, if there were capital to put 
into cultivation all the land that is 
capable of being applied to the 
support of man. Capital is want- 
ed to give employment to labour- 
ers, either in agriculture or manu- 
factures. All manufactures are 
exceedingly wanted in Ceylon, 
even those that are most neces- 
sary. Cotton grows with the 
greatest facility, and produces 
abundantly. The Nankin, Bour- 
bon, and Brazil cottons, all suc- 
ceed ; and the buds are ripe with- 
in four months after the seed has 
been put into the ground. Not- 
withstanding this, little cotton has 
been hitherto produced ; and even 
the most common cloths, for the 
use of the natives, are imported 
from the continent of India. Un- 
der this view of the subject, it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the re- 
strictions, which have, since the 
year 1805, been adopted for pre- 
venting the civil servants of the 
British Government in Ceylon, 
from being concerned in commer- 
cial speculations, are productive of 
more advantage or injury to the 
great interests of the island ; for 
they are almost the only persons 
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there who possess the means to 
call labour into action, and to en- 
courage cultivation, manufactures, 
and trade. A subsequent order of 
Government has allowed coloniza- 
tion to British subjects, which had 
been prohibited at our first taking 
possession of the island. Civil 
servants are allowed to possess 
land, which, on application, is 
granted to them by government 
upon the most liberal terms, to en- 
courage colonization ; but the re- 
strictions with regard to commerce 
still remain in full force. If the 
public servant may hare land, and 
make it useful, he ought certainly 
to be allowed also the liberty of 
manufacturing, selling, bartering, 
or exporting its productions in any 
way that may be most lucrative. 

Thus have we briefly analized all 
those preliminary materials w’hich 
have been deemed necessary to the 
complete view and comprehension 
of the great object of this valuable 
work. In introducing this object, 
the author observes, that having 
resided sixteen years on the island, 
and having, during that time, been 
actively employed as one of his 
Majesty’s civil servants, it frequent- 
ly occurred to him, that a work up- 
on the resources of the country, 
and the general system of its ad- 
ministration, would not only prove 
acceptable to the curious, but 
would promote that public interest 
in the welfare of the colony, and 
that spirit of investigation, which 
must evidently tend to improve its 
condition. And he states his con- 
fidence, that this island, when bet- 
ter known, will appear to be a pos- 
session worthy of greater attention 
than it has hitherto obtained from 
the mother country. 

Book I. contains an account of 
the coin and currency of Ceylon, 
depressed state of the exchange, 
and plans for its improvement. 

Our author says that no vestige 
remains of the Portuguese curren,-^ 
cy ; and that an investigation of 
that subject would throw no light 
on the present currency. 


Under the Dutch,the various coins 
which were used in Holland were 
also current in Ceylon, namely, 
the silver stiver, the schelling, the 
guilder or florin, and the ducatoon. 
But the coin peculiar to the colo- 
ny, and which formed the govern- 
ment currency, was the Ceylon 
copper coin, in stivers, now called 
•pices. The standing value of that 
copper coin was dependent on the 
regulation of government, that 
made eighty of them always equal 
to one silver ducatoon. Thirty-six 
of those weighed one Dutch pound 
of the best copper. 

Almost every thing required for 
the Dutch settlement in Ceylon, 
besides what the island produced, 
was imported in the ships of the 
East India Company from Holland 
or Batavia direct. Their trade 
with the continent was not exten- 
sive. The Ceylon government 
drew no bills on the settlements of 
that continent, and the remittances 
to it, beyond what the island could 
afford, were made in specie. All 
remittances to Holland, on the 
contrary, either by public servants 
or merchants, were effected in go- 
vernment bills. From these bills 
government derived a fixed profit. 
It made the applicant pay into the 
treasury eighty stivers for each 
ducatoon (which was the par), be- 
sides a premium equal to eleven 
per cent. Gold pagodas were 
coined at Totecoreen, in the Dutch 
mint established there, under the 
control of the Ceylon government. 
A small number of silver rupees 
were coined by Governors Falck 
and Vandergraff, and were current 
for thirty-six stivers each. A great 
variety of foreign coins were also 
current in Ceylon, as the Spa- 
nish dollar or piastre, the star and 
Porto Novo pagodas, the Surat or 
Sicca rupee, &c. Their prices were 
also regulated by th'^ir intrinsic 
value, compared with the silver 
ducatoon ; and keeping the ex- 
change of the island currency to 
eighty stivers for each ducatoon. 
those different coins bore a price 
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in copper coin according to that 
standard. In 1780 the finances of 
the government becoming embar- 
rassed, Governor Vandergraff, to 
obviate the difficulties, had re- 
course to the issue of a paper cur- 
rency, which ultimately and totally 
disturbed the fixed state of that 
currency which the merchants, 
trading to the continent of India, 
had hitherto found a solid basis for 
their commercial calculations. The 
moment that Governor Vandergraff 
allowed the exchange to fluctuate, 
the Ceylon copper coin became 
the true standard currency of 
the colony, regulating its own 
value, instead of the ducatoon, as 
formerly. 

Such was the condition of the 
currency at the time the East In- 
dia Company took possession of 
the settlement. 

One of their first measures with 
regard to the currency, was to 
make a new copper coin, of the 
same weight and quality with that 
of the Dutch. But as the revenue 
was insufficient to pay the current 
expences, particularly when the 
Company had still a body of troops 
in the island, placed under the con- 
trol of the Presidency of Madras, 
it became necessary to draw upon 
that Presidency, either for star 
pagodas in gold, or by bills, to 
make up the deficiency'. They 
fixed the value of the Ceylon coin 
at the same rate with that at Ma- 
dras, namely, forty-five fanams, 
180 stivers per star pagoda — thus 
determining at once the deprecia- 
tion at about thirty-four pjr cent, 
from what it had been in later 
years under the Dutch. The duca- 
toon then became worth 140 sti- 
vers, instead of the old fixed rate 
of eighty, making a deterioration 
of seventy-five per cent from the 
original currenc y of the island. 

In January 1802 the govern- 
ment of the island was transferred 
from the Ea.st India Company to 
the imint'di.ite management of his 
Majesty’s Ministers for the Colo- 
nial Department. Silver ris-dol- 
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lars were then coined ; paper c ur- 
rency in rix-dollars was issued, 
payable to the bearer on demand ; 
and the exchange with Madras, 
Bengal, and Bombay, was also 
altered. 

Various important measures are 
here stated by the Author, illus- 
trative of the deterioration of the 
currency, the description of which 
would carry us into a wider field 
than is consistent with our limits. 
We refer therefore to the follow- 
ing representation by the Author 
on this part of the subject. 

It has been a singular mistortune to tins 
colony, that since Goveinoi Vahihigi .. at 
first began to distuib tlte state ot‘ its cur- 
rency, every measure aftcrwarils adopted 
has tended the more to confuse and de- 
teiiorate its condition. In the year 1813, 
this depreciation from tlic oiigiual value 
of the Ceylon stiver in 1780 was not les, 
than 210 per cent. ; for, in 1780, the 
ducatoon c.xchanged for eighty stivers ; 
in 1813, for two hundred and forty ; 
whichis the relative proportion of eighteen 
rix-dollars for one pound stci ling. The 
depreciation, from Iheycar 1802 to 1803, 
was about 90 per cent. 

From all that i.shere .‘■tated, it will ap- 
pe.ar to be my ojdnion, that the principal 
cause of the depression ot tlie e.xcliange 
originated from tlie deba.seincnt and de- 
fei ioratiou of the coin, comliined witii the 
refusal of Gnvernnient to reeeirc tlie Co- 
lonial CniTciicy into tlie Treasury toi bills 
on tl.e I’re.sideiicies of India, or upon 
England, at tlie s.ime rate at wliieli it wj.. 
issued ; and selling tliose bills at public 
auction, to rlie Inglic.st bidders. 

Aiiotlier powerful cause, however, of 
tills calamity is to be found in tlie un- 
favourable balance of tlie trade of tin 
island. 1 am tlie nioiecoiivinetd of the ir- 
flueuce that that lialaiice ti'i< had upon 
the exchange, and, at the s.inie time, of 
tlie CO I reel ness of tiiestauniieiitson which 
tliose balances liave been struck, from see- 
ing bow tile alterations, tliat appeal in the 
l.itier, agiee with the changes, which have 
taken place in tlie touner. 

Prior to the rear 1809, no statements 
h.ul been made, wiih a view to form a 
coireci kiiowled.eot the state of the trade 
oi Ceylon in iinpons and c.xpmts, and in 
the amount of it- loreigii di'liits ,,ih1 cre- 
dits. In that year 1 w.i- .i|i ro, ted to 
the situation of Comptiolhr (.eneral 
of Sea Customs, wiiili nas placed 
u|i(m a tiigher footing, and iaveited 
with new and greati r powers. 

tTc be concluded in our nejel.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-India House ^ Feb. 13, 1817. 

A gciieial court of proprietors of East 
India Stock was this day held at the 
Company’s House in Leadenhall-street, 
pursuant to public advertisement, in order 
to consider of a Petition to the House of 
Commons, on the subject of relief to be 
granted to the owners of certain of the 
Company’s ships. 

The usual i-outiiie business having been 
disposed of, — 

The (Jhairman (T. Reid, Esq.) said— 
**■ I have to acquaint the court that it is 
wet for the purposeof laying before it tlie 
draft of a petition intended for presenta- 
tion to the honorable House of Commons, 
for leave to bi ing in a bill that may enable 
the court of directors to afford relief to 
certain owners of ships in the Company's 
service, under the particular circum- 
stances of their case. In order to render 
the proprietors masters of the subject, 
the reports, in consec]uei>ce of which a 
petition to tlie Hoiisj of Commons had 
been founded by the directors, should be 
read.” 

The Clerk then read the reports as fol- 
low : — 

‘‘At a court of directors, 11th Feb. 
1817. A report from the committee of 
shipping dated this day, being read, stat- 
ing, that since making their report of the 
11th October last, with which was 
submitted draft of a proposed bill to 
Pai-liament to enable the court to afford 
relief to the owners of certain ships, the 
Company’s solicitor has prepared draft 
of a petition to the honorable House of 
Commons fiT leave to present a bill, and 
submitting that the said petition be sub- 
stituted for the diaft of the beforemeii- 
tioned bill ; and the committee furthw* 
stating that the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman having communicated to a nu- 


merous meeting of the managing ownera 
a.ssenibled at this house, the heads of the 
prepared petition, they had signified their 
readiness to be examined before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and to 
produce accounts to establish the allega- 
tions in the petition as the giound for so- 
liciting relief ; and the draft of the p«- 
tition being also read. Resolved, that 
this court approve the said report and 
petition. Whereupon, draft of an ad- 
vertisement, giving notice that a general 
court will be held on Thursday next, for 
the purpose of considering the said peti- 
tion, was read and approved.” 

The C/tairwffu.— “ Now, if it is the 
pleasure of the general court, tlie petition 
intended to be presented to the House of 
Commons shall be read. It contains a 
great deal of nairative, with which it is 
not necessary to take up the time of the 
court — but the most substantial parts, re- 
lative to the propo^-ed relief, shall be laid 
before the propiietors.” 

Extract of the petition : — 

“ That at the time when this country 
was restored to a state of peace, by the 
Treaty of Paris of the 20th of Nov. 1815, 
several contracts were subsisting between 
your petitioners and suudiy persons for 
their supplying your petitioners with 
ships for their regular service for several 
voyages which then remained to be per- 
formed at certain fixed rates of freight, 
in pursuance of such contracts which had 
lieeu made and entered into affreeably to 
the pro\isions of the several acts of Par- 
liament ; and tlie following is a list of 
such ships, with the rates of freight to 
which they were and may be severally en- 
titled, and the number of voyages 
they were and may be severally bound by 
their contracts with your petitioners to 
perform : — 


Date of Contract. 

Names of Ships, 

Chartered Tonnage. 

Frdght per Ton. 

Number of Voyages 
to be performed after 

1812 April 1 

I.ady Melville 

1200 

£17 

9 

Nov. yo.li, ISIS. 

4 

1808 April 12 

Princess .Amelia 

1200 

17 

9 

2 

1809 JIarcli 7 

Lowther Castle 

1200 

If 

9 

3 

1803 May 18 

Phoenix 

818 

18 

15 

2 

1809 Feb. 24 

Charles Grant 

1200 

17 

9 

3 

1810 Nov. 14 

Asia 

9.38 

19 

0 

4 

1809 Aug. 29 

Rose 

955 

18 

15 

3 

1810 Not. 14 

Prince Regent 

953 

19 

10 

4 

1810 Nov. 14 

Marq. Wellington 

961 

18 

0 

4 

1808 May 11 

Carnatic 

820 

18 

15 

2 

1803 Nov. 2 

William Pitt 

819 

19 

5 

1 

}810 Nov. 14 

Marchion. of Ely 

952 

19 

10 

4 

1869 Aug.j 2 

AsteU 

820 

20 

17 

3 

1811 Nov. 22 

Marqnis Camden 

1200 

16 

19 

4 

1808 May 11 

Warren Hastings 

1000 

16 

19 

3 

1812 SOpt. 2 

Mineira 

976 

16 

19 

5 

4iMlie Jtmrn. — No. 17. 
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1801 Aug. 28 

1810 Nor.l4 
1803 Jan. 5 
*1803 April 1 

1808 Sept. 7 

1809 Feb. 22 

1810 Feb. 16 


1811 Jan. 11 


Debate at the East-India House, Feb, 

13. 

CMay, 

Kumber of Voyajies 

:t. Names of Ships. Chartered Tonnage. 

Freight per Ton. 

to be perfoimed ailer 

Nov. 20th. t«li. 

/^Lord Castlereagli 

812 

£13 

0 

1 

J Huddart (extra) 

547 

l.'i 

10 

1 

S Carraartheu (do.) 

550 . 

14 

0 

I 

(.Union (do.) 

550 

13 

15 

1 

Princess Char. Waies 

970 

17 

17 

4 

Streatham 

819 

18 

13 

1 

Northumberland 

600 

15 

9 

1 

Bombay 

1200 

18 

0 

3 

liiglis 

1200 

17 

9 

4 

Marquis Huntley 

1200 

20 

9 

3 

Castle Huntley 

1200 

19 

9 

4 

Cabalva 

1200 

19 

IS 

3 

Herefordshire 

1200 

17 

17 

5 

Atlas 

1200 

18 

5 

4 

Bridgewater 

1200 

17 

7 

4 

General Harris 

1200 

17 

7 

4 

V'ansittart 

1200 

16 

17 

5 

General Kyd 

1200 

19 

5 

5 


The Chairman . — I shall now move. 
That this court do approve of the sai<l 
petition, and that it be presented to the 
House of Commons.** 

INIr. S, Dixon wished to know, whether 
the prajer of this petition had been 
drawn up by the ship owners — or whether 
it was a petition of the court of direc- 
tors ? 

The Chairman.’^** Tins is distinctly a 
petition di awn up by the couit of direc- 
tors. It was necessary to have a meeting 
of the ship owners, in order to know 
whether they could, by evidence, support 
the allegations contained in it. The pe- 
tition, as it stands at present, is the act 
of the court of directors, to which they 
now request the consent of tlie propri- 
etors. That being obtained it will then 
become the petition of the East India 
^mpany.’* 

Mr, S, Dixon , — ‘‘ Let us know what 
we are about. Has the application of the 
ship owners met the appiobation of the 
^urt of directois?” 

The Chairman , — “ It is manifest that 
it has, from their rccorauiending the 
adoption of this petition to tlie court of 
|Mt)prietors.” 

Mr. S. “ The question is now, 

that application may be made to Parlia- 
ment for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the court of dii eetors to grant relief to 
certain ship owners. My observations 
may be impertinent, but I hope I shtUl 
be excused, this is the first time I have 
been prebenr >ince the question lias been 
pendine. I wish to know whether the 
court of director^ fiave been apprized that 
they do not possess the power of granting 
relief, wiiliont applying to Parliament?** 
The Chninnafi . — “ 'Hie existing act of 
parliament does not suffer them to grant 
the relief called for, without going before 
the legislature. The directors have resolv- 
ed on a petition which is now submit- 
ted tothepropiietois, for their approval.’* 


Mr. Alderman Atkins. — ** We are com- 
pelled to apply to parliament by petition 
for this power ” 

Mr. S, “ My opinion is, that 

the directors possess the power already.** 
(No ! no !) 

The Chairman.^*^ It has been moved 
and seconded, that this petition be ap- 
proved of by the court of proprietors. I 
shall now put tlie question.” 

Mr. Hume was anxious to deliver his 
sentiments on this subject. He was ex- 
tremely sorry, tliat he had come into 
court a few minutes too late, tJiis day — 
otherwise he wotnd in the first place have 
called the attention of the proprietors to 
the resolution agreed to by tliem, on the 
27th of March, in the last year, on this 
subject. Gentlemen must be aware, 
that Ihisquestion was not nowbiought for- 
ward for the first time ; but that, on the 
20th and 27th of March 1816, it was dis- 
cussed liere at considerable length. Many 
of the proprietors now present must 
know, that the resolution of the court of 
directors wa.s, on that occajiion, carried in 
the aifirmative— which resolution gave the 
executive body authority to apply to parlia- 
ment for power to grant pecuniary relief 
to certain sliip-owners. Before he pro- 
ceeded farther, he was desirous that the 
court should allow that resolution to be 
read. 

The following resolution was, in conse- 
quence, read by the clerk : — 

“ That this court, taking into conside- 
ration the general advance occasioned in 
the price of naval stores, by the Jong con- 
tinuance of the late war, and the other 
reasons on which the court of directors 
have proposed to grant to the owners of 
ships, engaged under the new system, an 
addition, for the present year onlpy to 
their peace-rates of freights, are of opi- 
nion, that although the owners of those 
ships can have no claim to any increase of 
rates spontaneously proposed by them- 
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*elres, in the way of free competition, sent year and no longer. Howastonisb- 
yet, as the prices of naval store? liavenot, ed, then, was he— how astonished must 
from the circumstances of the time, fallen every gentleman have hcen, who was 
to a peace level, and the owners are sub- aware ot the nature of the resolution, to 
jected to much expense in the outfit of find that the bill went to guarantee relief 
their ships, as at their peace rates of not for the present imr onhi, but fora 
freight, niitst expose them to heavy loss, number of years I! The clause to which 
this court is willing, on the present occa- he alluded m the bill which their then 
sion, to grant to the said owners relief Chairman introduced, w, is as follows 
in the manner suggested by the couit of “ And be it further enacted, by the au- 
directni s, provided the same may be ilonc thority aforesaid, that if all or any of the 
with safety to the existing shippiug-sys- persons who have contracted to let to the 
fern. And this court doth, therefore, an- said united Company, any ship or ships 
thorise the court of directors to lequest which, since the day of last, 

the sanction of parliament to the grant of have come attoat, or hereafter shall be 
the proposed relief, with such precaution liable to come afloat, for 'any outwurd- 
as may prevent it from affecting the sta- bound voyage or voyages, from the united 
biiity of that system.” kingdom, shall inquire, by notice in writ- 

Mr. Hume coutinueil.— Now, he was ing to the court of directors of the said 

very desirous to call the particular atteii- united Company, that the terms of their 

tion of the court to the words of thal re- several contiacts shall be reviewed, then 

solution “/or the present gear only" if, after due consideration by the said 

for a reason that he should presently com t of directors, of the sai 1 united Com- 

•state— and, the notice of the court being pan; , it shall appear to them that the 

drawn to these words, he hoped the hou. treight and demurrage to which sticli con- 

Chairman would have the goodness to al- tractois, so giving such notice, are entitled 

low one of the clauses in the bill, which by the terms of their contracts lespective- 

had been submitted to the com t, agiecalile ly, are so low, that, according to the costs 

to, and resting on that resolution, to be and cb.nrges of the outfit of such ships, in 

read. He would state why he wislied it time of peace, losses will arise to the con- 

to ne read — it was, because immediately tractors from the further performance of 

•after the motion was carried on the 2"th their contracts, it shall and may be lawful 

of Marcli (and, on tliai occasion, lie said to and for the said court of directors, at 

every thing in his power to satisfy the thetr discretion, and upon such terms a* 

court, that the proposition ought not to they shall see fit, to release the contrac- 

be supported, as it was botli unjust and tors, so giving such notice, or any of 
impoliticj a bill, intended to be iii'.rodu- tlieiii, altugetlier front the further per- 
ced to parliament, was laid belore tlie foimance of tlicir several contracts, or to 
court, by their late Chairman (Mr. Grant), make to fliem sucli additional allowances, 
who then stated that tlie bill was every beyotid the freight and demurrage which 
way coufnrmaole wirlt tlio resolution tliat they ate, or may be entitled to receive in 
had boeit agreed to. He was sorry that time of peace, as, under all tlie circum- 
lion. gentleinaij via.? not present — because stances of each ease, shall appear to the 
he was very unwilling to state any thing said court of directors, in Meirrfiicrefios, 
which migiit appear prejudicial to his to be reasonable, any law, statute, con- 
cliaracter during his absence — and, if tract, charter-party, or agreement, to the 
he (Mr. H.) had known that Mi. contrary thereof, in any ways notwith* 
Grant did not mean to attend tlie standing." 

court on this day, he would have sent a Tlie resolution (observed Mr. Hume) of 
note to liim, in order tliat he might have the 27th of March, speeified relief “ for 
been pre.scnt to liear the stateiijctit he in- one year only,"— the provision in the bill 
tended to bring foiward. The charge he extended it to several, and therefore, wa* 
was about to make against tliat lion, gen- oppti'od to the letter and spirit of that re- 
tleman w as not of a lighter trivial iia- .solution. — {Hear I hear :j — This was a 
ture ; he accused him with having in tlie direct breach of tliat confidence wlilcli the 
capacity of chairman been guilty of a proprietors placed in their executive body; 
complete and gross breacli of confidence and be, for one, felt tliat the resolution of 
to this court. He (Mr. G.; .said, when that court had been Heated with the most 
he laid tlie bill before the court, that it marked disregard. He w a, not prepared 
was in strict compliance witli, and con- to say, wlietlier this was done iiiteiition- 
formity to the resolution — and he (Mr. ally, or uiiiuteiitloually — but let any gen- 
Hume, ! ok it for granted, that it was tienian lead tlie resolution of tlie 27th of 
strictly si'tent witli tliat resolution to March, agreeing to tlie relief of certain 
which t.ie general court had agreed. The ship-owners, "for one year only," vaxA 
TCioiutiuu proposed relief "for the pre- then examine tlie bill, which was infeud- 
sent year only," and he and the court ed to confer the power ot making aiiow- 
clearly understood, that the bill coutem- ances at the discretion of the court of di- 
plated tile like period, namely, the pre- rectors, for one voyage, or for any nutn- 

3 P 2 
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ber of voyages thcu routracted for, and 
he must at once perceive that the autho- 
rity given by that resolution was not ad- 
hered to. It was a want of candour, a 
breach of confidence, and a violation of 
their proceedings, which he could not al- 
low to pass, without stating how highly 
he disapproved of it. Wlien the bill was 
laid before the court, he inquired, whether 
U was intended to apply to “ one pear on- 
answer from the chair was, 
distinctly, Yes — it is intended for one 

year only !’" Great, then, was his amaze- 
ment, v^hell, oil penising the bill, he 
found that it went to giant relief for “ voy- 
age or voyages;” thus extending to a 
number of years that which was original- 
ly meant to affect but one. He ceitainly 
expected that some explanation would be 
given to this extiaordinaiy fact ; and far- 
ther, that the court should be infuimed 
why this bill was not brought into parlia- 
ment agreeably to the resolution of the 
court. The resolution was carried by a 
laige majority—and the draft of the bill 
was then submitted to the court, but ne- 
ver, up to tliat moment, had they been 
told, wliy the resolution was not carried 
into effect. If the lion. Chairman, or any 
of his colleagues, could account for this 
breach of confidence, and singular pro- 
ceedingof the court of directors, he should 
say notliing nioie on tiie subject ; but, if 
no explanarion were offered, it whs right 
tihat the proprietors sliould examine into 
the business minutely. 

1 he eViff/rwun,— “ I cannot charge my 
•memory with wliat was said or done, on 
the occasion to which the hon. proprietor 
has alluded, by the then Chairman, or any 
other gentleman, for or against the bill ; 
but, referring to the minutes of the court, 

1 see that the draft of a bill was brought 
in and read here.” 

Air. Hume , — “ \'es,the bill was brought 
in, and I a.sked, whether it was conform- 
able to the resolution?— (To this xYiQt'hair- 
man answered, « it was.”;— The bill was 
not, however, read— for this court places 
^ much confidence in their chairman and 
directors, that the reading of the preamble 
of a bill has been generally considered 
suflScient— and was so at that time. What 
I complain of is, that it was entered, as 
read, and accoiding to the declaration of 
tl»e Chairman was considered to be agree- 
able to the resolution whicli tiie court had 
tlien agreed to; but, afterwaids, when 
examined, it was found to be very dlffe- 
lent indeed. 1 do not allude to any thing 
that was said in the court, on that occa- 
bion, so much as to what was done.” 

The Chairman.^^^ With respect to the 
bill itself— (whicli, as I have already said, 
appears by the minutes to ha\e been 
read in the court of proprietors, and which 
I thought, till the present moment, was, 
in every respect, conformable to the reso- 


lution) — it never was brought into the 
House of Commons, because, in its pro- 
gress to procure the necessaiy assistance 
for carrying it into effect, it met with un- 
foreseen difficulty and oppo'^ition.” 

Mr. Hume , — “ It w’as agreed tliat a bill 
should be brought in, consistent with the 
resolution of the general court. This was 
not done. The profceding w'as most in- 
correct — and I hope this court will see 
the propriety of calling on the court of 
directois to act more correctly in future. 
If a resolution be passed, for granting re- 
lief for one year only, and an attempt be 
made to extend the powers for giving such 
relief to five, six, or ten years, such a pro- 
ceeding ouglit to receive tlie decided dis- 
approbation of this court.” (Hear I) 

The Vhmrman . — “ I can state another 
coiToborative proof that the proceeding 
was proper. At the next general court, 
the proceedings of the 27th of March were 
i^d, as if they were perfectly correct. 
No obsen ation was made on them.” 

Mr. The heads of our pro- 

ceedings were read pro forma. The bill 
was not read at length. 

Mr. Lowndes , — “ It never was read in 
this court. It must have been read in the 
court of directors and not of proprietors.’ ' 

Mr. said, he had ah eady stated 
why the bill w’as notread. \Vhen tliey wcic 
told that it was in conformity with tfie re- 
solution, acting upon a libeial piinciple of 
confidence in their directors they inquiied 
no farther. Whenthatresolution passeil, 
a gi-eat number of persons, deeply inte- 
rested incunyiug it, filled the court. Yet 
it could not l>e imagined that sucli a mea- 
sure should ultimately succeed — and, al- 
though he was one of Jive who voted 
against supporteis of that reso- 
lution, it was clear that tlic sraallei num- 
ber, wfiose arguments could not be refut- 
ed, cairied the quesfion, in effect. He 
should now, however, proceed to thelni- 
biiiessof the present day — but, befoie be 
entered upon the subject of the petition, 
he wished to call the attention of the court 
to a jwinl of order, as to the regularity of 
their proceedings. Like every other great 
Company or establishment, they had a 
certain number of by-laws, for the regula- 
tion of their proceedings. Those by- 
laws were expressly formed with the view 
that no advantage should be taken to 
hurry a measure through the court with- 
out the knowledge of the great Ixxly of 
proprietors — and he could not but express 
his utter astonishment, that the piesent 
business, one of the gieatest importance, 
should be brought under tlie consideration 
of the court of propiietors, on twenty- 
tour liours notice. (Hear! hear!) To 
him, indeed, thirty-six hours notice had 
been given — and he was obliged to the 
hon. Chairman for the information, which 
he received before the advertisement ap- 
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peared in tlie papers. Now, when it was 
well known by every iudivtdiml within the 
bar, tiiat this bu'iuess was not the act of 
a day, but had been the consideration of 
the court ot directors for ii»onths, com- 
jHou decency and lespoct to the proprie- 
tors ought to have induced them to give 
the usual notice of fourteen days.— / 
hear 1 ) TIjc by-laws, as Ik; understood 
them, enacted, that, thougli the directois 
had called the court, they w’ould not l>e 
able to proceed to the deci>i(ut of this 
question, on the present occusmih, owing 
to the irregular mode of convening the 
proprietors. He should, therefore, pro- 
fK>se two questiotis, connected with the 
point of Older, to their law officer — and, 
by liis answer their proceedings would ne- 
cessarily be regulated. I'lie question 
was — 

“ As sections 2d and ;hl of chap. 13 . 
of the by-laws, direct that flie rate <rf 
freights in time of peace shall be tixed by 
contract for six voyages ceitain — raid as 
the object of the jielition to the lion. 
House of C<»iuiuons is to obtain power to 
give away money ftx>m the Company’s 
casli, oi, in other w.-wds, to increase the 
rate of treidit alre.uiy fixed by contract, 
whether the act of petitioning for leave, 
on twenty-four hours iiotice,is not agmust 
section 3d, of chap. 3d. of the by-laws, 
which directs ‘ that no by-laws shall be 
altered or suspended, without the con- 
sent and approbation of two general 
courts, s]>ecially called for that purpose, 
of the first of Vkiiich general courts, four- 
teen days public notice, at tlie least, bhall 
be given.” 

He would contend, that the 

motion now befoictlie court went to alter 
that h\'law, by which it was ordained 
that the rate ol freights, iu time of peace, 
should he Ji,ved for six voyages, co /«i 2 » — 
And, if so, two general courts were neces- 
sary for that purpose; of the firstof winch 
a regular notice of fourteen days must be 
given, if the Chairnian would have the 
goodness to allow their counsel to state 
his opinion on this question, which he had 
drawn up in writing, in order that it might 
be perfectly iiaderstoood, the court would 
probably save time and trouble. 

The 'chairman . — “ I should wish to say 
two or three words relative to the short- 
ness of notice in bringing this i>etition be- 
fore the court. The business h<is been in 
a state of preiiaraiioa for some time — but 
it was tliouglit to he a proper measure, 
that the seuttmeiits of those to whom 
we look for assistance on this occasion 
should be ascertained before we proceeded 
farther. The petition lias been, in con- 
sequence, at the west end of the town, 
under their consideration, until within a 
very few days, blbw, to-monow will be 
the last day for presenting ^letitions for 
jrivatc bills to the House of Commons, 


and it is of importance that tlie present 
petition should be ready to be presented 
in time. The moment the opinion of the 
diiectors was made up on this subject, lh« 
petition was laid before the proprietor. 
It is a short notice, I admit, but tliat could 
not be avoided. With respect to what 
the bon. proprietor has said on the sub- 
ject of the by laws, 1 must observe, that 
agreeing to this petition is not a substau-* 
tive act for giving away money. The pe- 
tition only requests leave to bring in a bill, 
of which the court wall receive proper no- 
tice. This is only an incipient measure ; 
tlmt which may follow, in connection 
with it, w ill be regularly laid before you.’' 

jMr. Thompson said, that what the bon, 
pioprictor (Mr. Hume) had advanced, 
would apply to their proceedings, if tliey 
were, with reference to their charto’, 
about to do some act under the by-laws, 
liut they were now going to apply for aa 
act of parliament in order to supersede a 
by-law. If this were true, and it upjiear- 
ed to him to be the fact, the objection of 
the boil, proprietor did not meet the case 
now before them. 

Mr. II. Jackson said, he hoped the hon, 
pKipi ietor w'ould excuse him for this in- 
terruptioii — but (it was no matter on 
which side he spoke) he w'outd not now 
address the court, with propriety, unless 
he spoke to order. — 'fhe diair being in 
possession of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume). 

Mr. Smith (the Company’s Solicitor).— 
“ I hare no doubt that this by-Uw, sect. 
3, chap. 3, wliicli directs that no by-law 
shall be altered or suspended witlmut the 
consent and approbation of two general 
courts, lias no reference whatever to the 
<»1)ject now' ill view'. The present petition 
15 to procure a relaxation of a by-law by 
^t of parliament. No doubt tlie |>ower 
of parliament to alter a by-law is para- 
mount to the jwwer of this court. Par- 
liament ni.ay alter the by-law if it think fit. 
Whether it will do so 1 cannot divine, 
that is a matter of future observation, 
Whetherit will consent tooverrule the by- 
law' I know not; but 1 see no reason ta 
prevent it.” 

- Mr. Ifnme would not stop to inquire 
how far the principle oirela.vin& orofa/- 
tering a by-law was dis.simiiar in spirit : 
it appeared to him nearly the same. He 
<lid not question the power of ixirliament 
to alter a hy-law' of thi> court, but he 
q«ie>tioned the mode of proceeding of this 
coiut contrary to their own by-law’S. He 
had however still stioiiger grounds to pro- 
ceed upon. The next (juestion he should 
submit to the judgment ot their counsel 
was — As the motiou before the court 
is, to agiee to petition the hon. House 
of Coinnions,tor leave to giveaway money 
out of the Company’s caib, whefiier the 
present proceeding, on twenty-four hom-^ 
public notice, is not against the mteiit mni 
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meaning of section 4 of chap. 8 of the 
hy-iaws, which directs, “ that no motion 
«hal!, in future, be made in a general 
coQif, to make any grants of any sums of 
money out of the Company’s cash, without 
notice being given in writing by the per- 
sona proposing tlie same, and published by 
the court of directors at least fourteen 
days previous to the holding of such 
general court.” 

Before tlieir learned counsel gave ln.s 
opinion, he would submit to tiie court 
how far the objection of an honorable 
proprietor (Mr. Thompson) to his pre- 
vious observations applied. The argu- 
ment of that gentleman was, that tlie 
proprietors liad no light to interfere 
(whether the proposed alteration would 
affect their by-laws, or any other part of 
their constitution) because the first pro- 
ceeding was an application to parliament 
for leave to effect the purpose contem- 
plated, whatever it might be. Surely no- 
thing conld be more absurd than this doc- 
trine. According to it, all their by-laws 
might be taken away without the pro- 
prietors receiving the prescribed notice to 
assemble in this court, to take into coii- 
wderation whetiier a petition should or 
bhould not be submitted to the legislature 
with that view. The intention of the 
by-laws was to prevent hasty tleter* 
xuination on any subject which affected 
tbe interests of the Company. It was 
provided, therefore, that fourteen days 
notice should be given of all motions for 
Intended alterations or relaxations of the 
by-laws, or grants of money. The pro- 
position could not be submitted, the dis- 
cussion could not be entertained, unless 
such form was gone through. On the 
present occasion it had not. He there- 
fore hoped the court would agree with 
him, that to proceed at pre.^ent was con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the by-law, 
aect. 4, chap. 8, and that they ought not 
to come to the consideration of this pe- 
tition (which went to fake money out of 
their pockets), without fourteen days* 
notice. 

The Chairman.^** 1 submit that the 
libn. proprietor is not correct in (he state- 
ment he has introduced on this question. 

1 am not a lawyer, and know nothing 
about the nice technicalities which have 
been mentioned. But the reason of the 
thing shews, that the by-law which has 
been cited does not bear on the ca.se. 
This a petition to the House of Com- 
mons to permit us to extend relief here- 
after, provided certain allegations be 
proved It i.s not a substantive act— it is 
a prelim nary act, on the result of which 
you shall r ceive information at the proper 
period.” 

Mr. Impey wished to sa a few words 
on the Hue of argument taken by the hoo, 
proprietor. If the question put to the 


learned counsel were stated only in the 
w'ay the hon. proprietor had put it, his 
answer, as it struck him, must be, that 
the court conld not proce«l. He did not^ 
however, think that the question was 
fairly propounded. What was the fact ? 
That contracts had been entered into 
equally disadvantageou.s to both parties, 
to the ship-owners and to the Company. 
They were told distinctly, that if the own- 
ers paid certain forfeitures, and got rid of 
theii contracts, it would be as unfavour- 
able to the Company as to them. What, 
therefore, were they called on to do i 
Why, if certain facts w’ere made out to 
the satisfaction of parliament, namely, 
that it would he equally against the in- 
terest of the owners and of the Company, 
if the contracts were broken up, on pay- 
ment of the forfeiture ; that then an act 
should be obtained, not merely to benefit 
the sliip-owner.s, but to confer an equal' 
advantage on the Company as well as oa 
them. This was the true state of the 
case. It was, therefore, erroneous to puf 
the question in the way that had been 
done. It was such a statement as no 
sound Iaw7er would have submitted. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the learned gen- 
tleman would find that the greater part of 
that petition Cf)nsisted of allegations of 
losses which were not sub.staiitiated, 

Mr. Lowndes said, notwithstanding the 
resolution on this question was carried io 
March last by fift}-five to five, he wa» 
happy to find that the arguments of the 
five did in fact decide it. The point for 
consideration now was, whether this pe- 
tition should be smuggled through the 
court on twenty- four hours' notice, 'fhe 
directors ought to oppose the proceeding,' 
for it was their duty not to tolerate any 
smuggling transaction. If they hurried 
the business over in this precipitate man- 
ner, they would go before parliament with 
a very bad grace ; and when the legisla- 
ture placed the independent charactera of 
the five gentlemen who were against the 
measure, in opposition to the interested 
characters of the fifty-five who supported 
it, the scale of justice, if evenly balanced, 
w'ould preponderate in favour of the dis- 
interested few. It would be thought that 
the directors themselves were concerned 
in this proceeding, of which they had 
given only twenty-four hours’ notice, be- 
cause it would be said they knew it was a 
subject that would not bear minute inves- 
tigation. He was of opinion, and he had 
so stated, that the ship-owner^ should 
haverediess; but he thought it might be 
granted w'ithout iheir applying to parlia- 
ment. A committee of diu cforN, it seem- 
ed, were to apportion the 'Uin which each 
.ship-owner was to recs* e did not 
like this. The propriewr le to pay it, 
and they should have some control in the 
business. Were the geurlemea directors 
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merely to state what inuiiey tliey tlionght a loss lo know for what purpose it was in- 
it was necessary to take out of the pockets troduced. On this point, however, he 
of the proprietors ? Surely the proprietors should make no farther commeDt, butpro> 
weie tliemseU'es the best judge-* of what ceed to the merits of the case, 
ought to be subtracted from their proper- On a former occasion, when this ques- 
ty. In all cases of this kind, those who tion was under consideration, he had oc- 
paid were the most proper judges of what cupied the attention of the court, for a 
ought to be afforded. Let the court look longtime, much longer indeed than ho 
to parliament itself, and see with what wished — but the importance of the sub- 
jealous vigilance they pioceeded when Ject would not suffer him to pass it over 
money was about to le taken out of the briefly or negligently. He should now, 
people’s pockets. This jealousy was very however, detain the court for but a short 
natural, for parliament was the represeii- period, because the question resolved il- 
lation of the people. Indeed, he was oue self into a very narrow compass. It was 
of those vvho thought that it was notonly merely this — “ whether you, the East- 
the representation of the people, but a India Company — the greatest commercial 
very good representation. They looked establishment in the world — will go up to 
with a laudable jealousy at the money Parliament and ask for a bill, by which 
^ lulls, because by those bills they took you shall be enabled to annul that fair 

more money out of the pockets of the proceeding of hiring ships by open tender 
people than they took from those of the and contract, that has been sanctioned by 
peers. On rtie same principle the money your by-laws, and by the legislature, and 
bills of the Company should he laid be- which has stood for so many years 
fore the proprietors, and they should form (Hear ! Hear !) When the question was 
a committee to examine into and decitle of so much consequence, the proprietors, 
upon these contracts — otlierwise the di- in common decency, ought to have had 
lectors would apply to parliament with a full and fair notice of it. Now that the 
very bad grace. A noble lord, he had subject was before them, he should sini- 
heard, refused to bring iu the bill, because ply submit to the court the consideration 
he (Iki not think the proceeding was acor- of this important poiut, namely, “how 
redone. He saw his hon, triend (Mr. far they were about to open the door to 
HumeJ look at him with avery signifleant innovation, the end of which it was im- 
glauce— “ hut,” said Mr, L., “ upon uiy possible to foresee — tlie extent of whicU 
soul I doiiT know whether he wishes me was almost incalculable.” {Hear hear 0 
to go on or to stop.” — (Laughter. J He Looking to the principle on which they 
certainly tliought that those geutlemeu were now about to act, no fairly calculating 
^ who had accepted of very low freights, individual could venture to make a tender 

which ivoiilil not now answer, ought to to the Company for any thing they might 
he relieved ; tlie circumstance of their wantfpariicularly shipping, which, hy act 
having taken an inadequate price ought to of PmUameut, they were obliged lobe 
weigh with the pioprictuis, U wus the supplied with hy public tender,) because 
manner in which the thing was proposed it went diiectly lo destroy the only foua- 
to be done that he objected (o, and not datioii on which tlie system of contract 
to the thing itself. could stand. A. and C. would act very 

Mr. said, on a matter of such im- differently. They would say, “ we will 
portHUCe, the court ought to proceed cau- not tender at a rate which we conscien- 
tiously. In his opinion, consistently with tiously think would fairly enable us to 
their by-laws they could not uow act. If, perform our contract — uo, we will seud 
however, theif learned counsel thought in so low a tender, as must insure us 
otherwise, lie (Mr. Hume) would uot, the preference — we will, by our mode 
> for a m'wuem, detain the court. rate offer, get into the employment of 

Mr. Smith (the Company’s Solicitor) the Compauy— and afterwards trust to 
was of opinion, that the by-law cited by them, who have always acted so liberally, 
the bou. proprietor did not preclude the to make up, by an additional allowaoce, 
court from proceeding on the present oc- for that ^\allt of piofit which our tenders 
casiou. The motion was not for a grant must nccess.aiily inflict on us — (Heart 
of money — but it called on the court to heart) We feel we may tru^i to the 
agree to a petition to Parliament to have Ea'jt-India Company to make good any 
au act passed, for the purpose of enabling amount of loss — and so we may proceed 
the directors to disti ibute certain sums of without fear of danger.”—- (Hear ! hear I) 
money. Tluit act must of course be a He was confident many of the owners had 
matter of future consideration. acted on that principle, and that it must 

Mr. Hume observed, tlie by-law said, be admitted by them if an iuquiiy were 
that no motion whatever, on the subject made into thesuhjecteitherbytlmdirec- 
of money, sboujd be made, without four- tors or by Parliament ; and the longer it 
teen days previous notice ; and if this was toleiated, the more dangerous it 
motion had uot in view the object and iu- would become. Was this, he demanded, 
temioaqf giving away money, he was at a principle on which a gi^at body, like 
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the Company, should proceed ? Let any 
disiuterested man put his hand on his 
heart, and say, whether he could ever be 
brouijht conscientiously to approve of such 
a principle ? Every naan, wlio thought at 
all on the subject in a commercial point of 
view, would join with him in reprobating 
*uch a proceeding. Looking to the fair 
mode of tender, he was quite confident, 
that not a disinterested man could be 
ibund, who, putting his hand on lifs heart, 
woBid declare, that the Company ought 
to abrogate contracts thus solemnly and 
deliberately formed. He was of opinion, 
Bud had always contended in this court, 
that all the Company’s great coniniei-cial 
purchases should be made by fair and open 
competition, as took place in all their 
sales ; and, it did appear very strange to 
hhn that the court of directors should 
lend themselves in the ])rcscnt case to 
apply for power to annul the only pait of 
the commercial engagements which they 
were compelled by law to make by o|>en 
and fair competition. He feared tlverewas 
more in it than appeared at tlie brat blush 
of the subject. He did not know uhal 
extent loss the persons making tenders 
of ships for freight had experienced — nor 
did he care; it was against the principle 
that he contended— * against that pernicious 
principle, which, if conceded, would open 
the door to abuses, that the Company 
W'OuM not perhaps he able to check liere- 
after. When this question was formerly 
discussed, the then chairman (Mr. Grant) 
stated, that they had a precedent for 
granting those allowances. And he under- 
stood that an hon. friend, near him, was 
of opinion, that the policy pursued in 
180.% v^as a precedent in point. At that 
period this court came to a vote (not well 
knowing the extent to which they were 
about to go) granting relief to certain 
ship-owners. *1 he consequence was, that 
^.295,000 sterling weit; divided amongst 
these owners, which, tothe present day, had 
never been reported to the court of pro- 
prietors— who, in fact, knew nothing 
about it. On that subject, in March last, 
he slated several facts that lie thought 
were wortliy the attention of the court, 
and which, he hoped, were not foigot by 
them. He pointed out, amongst other 
things, the impropriety of leaving it to the 
directors to apportion the allowances to 
be made to the different daimuiits — 
a pown*, and he must say an improper 
one, which the act of intrusted 

them with. He meant nothing disropcct- 
ful by this. The directors, individu- 
ally, wert' a most respectable body of men j 
but tliey were pressed and solicited by 
such stioiig interests, that human nature 
could not always resist the applications — 
it was, therefore, of great importance 
that those who were to detennine on the 
justice of the claims, and to distribute the 


allowances, ought to be perfectly free 
from even the chance of bias. If they 
wished to perform their functions honor- 
ably and justly, as he hoped and believed 
they did, they must wish that the letter 
and spirit of the law should be so clear 
and distinct as to rtuider it impossible for 
them to deviate from the straight path of 
duty. Wa.s it not, then, astonishing to 
see those gentlemen (the directors) re 
commend a measure, the effect of which 
must be to open the door for influence 
and entreaty, for partiality and favourit- 
ism ; and which must place them, in his 
opinion, in the most unpleasant situation 
that could po-sibly be imagined He 
would not state, that the confidence 
placed in thedirector> in 180.1 was abll^ed. 
The propiTCtors knew nothing regularly 
of the proceedings which then took place 
—and the power w’as put an end to by 
the renewal of hostilities. How far the 
peace ot Amiens could be compaied with 
that which had recently been concluded— 
every man could very easily decide. Ujmu 
examination, the circumstances of the 
two periods would be fuiinil totally di'*si- 
milar. — In 1803, tlie ship-owner^ com- 
plained, that the i)rices of marine .stores 
were not reduced to the rate they had ex- 
pected for their peace freights. — The fact 
was so, and tiie cau'C was very cudeut. 
At that pciiod, cury power in Europe 
that possessed naval ai'senals, was em- 
ployed in buying stores, and filling their 
repositories, knowing that the peace 
would l>e but temporary, and that war 
must inevitably very s(jon occur again. 
At this moment, no such sentiment pic- 
vailed — little doubt could be enieitained 
but that tlie peace would be ])LTm{inejit. 
Europe, after so Itmg and sanguinary a 
struggle, required a long repose, and the 
<lifferent governments in Europe thought 
so. In 180.3, this country was placed be- 
tv/een a state of w'ar and peace— prcjtara- 
tions for hostilities weic making on all 
sides during that period, which with 
more propriety should l>e denominated an 
armed truce — and the rates of maritime 
stores were not brought down to a peace 
level, llie direetors, in 1803, expressly 
declared, that though, from the circum- 
stances of the time, there being then a 
prospect of an immediate war, they could 
not refuse the petition of the ship-owners, 
yet they deprecated any attempt to diaw 
the transaction of that day info a prcec- 
deut. Ill consequence of their ai)plica- 
lioii to Parliament, the act of the 43d of 
Geo. III. was passed, in the 2(1 section of 
which the sentiment of tlie directors was 
distinctly rerognised, as follows : — “ Pro- 
vided always, that nothing in this act 
contained be constituted hereafter to au- 
thorise or admit any departure from the 
provisions of the said recited act of the 
39th of Geo. IIL(under which the Com- 
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pany’s contracts are made) — and shall not 
Hanction any claim in addition to the fixed 
aliowaiiceof peace-freight, described in the 
Company’s contracts, in consequence of any 
variation in the price of stores, or on any 
other account whatsoever, except in case 
of war or preparation for .war." The 
present application was completely at va- 
riance with this provision. It was an 
application, in a time of profound peace, 
and when they looked forward to a long 
continuance of it, for an increased allowr- 
ance of freight beyond the regular con- 
tract rates. The justice of the decision 
of the Parliament in 1803, that that pe- 
riod was a time of preparation for war, 
was proved by the circumstance of iiosti- 
lities having actually taken place before 
the grant of the allowances was at that 
time, completely finished .and conciiide<I. 
•““He therefore deprecated in the strong- 
est manner any attempt to found their 
proceedings in the present day, on the 
precedent of 1803 — there being no just 
point of similitude bteween the two pe- 
riods. Besides, the act of the 43d of 
Geo. III. c, 9. expressly told the Com- 
pany, “ We will pennit \ou to grant al- 
lowances this once — but, look to what is 
contained in the second section, and you 
will perceive that no application, in fu- 
ture, for allowances of this kind, can be 
attended to, except in case of war or pre- 
pai'atioii for w«ar.” When public notice was 
given— when every individual had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing thcconditions and ot cal- 
culating the terms onwhich he could safely 
makehis tender— it was not acting fairly to 
those whose offers had been rejected, to 
grant a remuneration to person*^ who had 
under-bid them at their own risk. When he 
could shew, that some of thcapplicants who 
now called for relief, became contractors, 
when a great many other tenders were re- 
fused, because they were formed on a just 
estimate of the probable expence — could 
the court agree to reimburse those who 
bad prevented the employment of men 
who had calculated fairly, instead of trust- 
ing to future contingencies } The tenders 
of the present applicants were, perhaps, 
two, three, or four pounds per ton less 
than those of their competitors — and the 
court of directors were, by the act of Par- 
liament, obliged to accept of them, and to 
reject the higher, though probably the 
more just and correct tender’s. I'liey thus 
accepted the biddings of, pci haps, inex- 
perienced persons — or, probably of cnii- 
ning individuals, who proposed terms ex- 
tremely low, in order to make sure of the 
contract, knowing that they might tnist 
to the generosity of the Company to in- 
demnify them, in case they weie Io.'<ei*s by 
the bargain. He was confident that it 
W'ould be proved that such were the ex- 
pectations of some of the owners. In 
one instance, in consequence of this «ys- 
Asiatic Journ . — No- 17. 


tern fifteen tenders were rejected out of 
eighteen, aiid in anotlier, sixteen out of 
nineteen. Was it, for a moment, to be 
suffered, that encouragement should be 
given to such a practice t Was it to be 
permitted, that the unsuccessful tender- 
ers, whose offers had been rejected, be- 
cause their terms were fair, honorable, 
and manly — because they were such as 
would enable them to perform their con- 
tract — that they should be thrown aside, 
while A, B, and C, who had bid a lower 
price, w'hose tenders were in conse- 
quence accepted, should he allowed now 
to come forw^ard and clajm an additional 
rate of fieight, they having interposed to 
prevent the acceptance of tenders that 
had been correctly calculated } The prin- 
ciple could not be supported. It was un- 
just in the highest degree. It was calling 
on the Company to grant money where 
censure only was due. If the applicants 
were honorable men, (and no honorable 
man would wish to break his contract) 
they ought to be contented with that foi 
which they had bargained. (Hear hear !J 
This, certainly, was a harsh expression, 
and he was far from meaning that it 
should be taken in its strict sen«e. But, cer- 
tainly, he should be ashamed to be one of 
those who required that a system, recog- 
nised by act of Parliament, sanctioned by 
the Company’s by-laws, and the experi- 
ence of which, for twenty years, had 
proved its utility, should be violated, 
merely to advantage a few persons who 
had acted imprudently ? Would they have 
done so to any other commercial company 
but the East-lndia Company Would the 
partners of any other company have 
listened to it ? The applicants came be- 
fore tiie court, as an hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Douglas Kiimaird) had very proper- 
ly, he thought, stated, in forma pauperis. 
They heard much, at a former court, 
about sympathy. It seemed that sympa- 
thy was completely getting the better of 
the directors, and that every sound prin- 
ciple must now bow down before it — sym~ 
pathy was now opposed to law, to jmstice, 
and to reason. He would not object to 
sympathy being a prevailing feeling with 
the directors, if that sympathy was ex- 
tended to mprit, and not to interest,-,^ 
But did experience prove that it was so, 
or that it would become so What lie 
(Mr. Hume) had always contentled for, 
and should be plea'^ed to witneNS, was, 
sympathy to all their servants, and those 
employed by them, impartially. Sympa- 
thy, in a former com t, sent one man (Mr. 
Tcuiplel out to India, although he had 
been thiity years in Kii^Wnd, because be 
had been a banker and known to the di- 
lectors, althoiisih he bad not so great a 
claim on their >}mpathy and humanity a-j 
another individual (Mr. Hewit) who had 
only been twenty vears from India, bn r a 
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whom (Ire ItKe favour was refused— and 
MOW sympatliy, it appealed, was to pro- 
tect men, worth half a million of money, 
from the perfonnanceof contracts deliber- 
ately enteiedinto. 'V\\c sympathy oi the 
directors, therefore, became a mc^t con- 
venient principle which allowed them to 
accede to, or to reject any applications 
That were made to them— little guided, 
he feared, by the merit of the applicants. 
He hoped he might be mistaken. This 
■was not a case where rash and igum ant 
speculation had produced ruin. If it weie, 
let the applicants state the fact — let them 
come fairly lieforethe couit — let them de- 
clare themselves bankrupts, and the pio- 
prietors would give them that relief which 
was geiieially extended to unsuccessful 
specuiatois. Would they stand forth 
and dccliie tliis He could answer, 
that they would not — their credit was too 
^ood upon ’Change. Was it then for 
such men that the court should abrogate 
that lair and honorable commeicial 
principle of tender and contract, which 
they had supported for so many years ? 
If they did, they were giving to the claim- 
ants (in a very unliandsomc way, to say 
the least of it,) all the bcuefiis of their 
trade, by thus allowing tliciu to under- 
mine the fair, the judicious, and honest 
trader. It would encourage jncii to offer 
rates which tl.cv knew could not remune- 
rate them. One man would tender his 
>hip for ;i'20pcrton, while anoilicr, afair 
dealer, would say, “ I cannot take less 
than ^26 per ton.” The consequence was 
dear— (he tender must lu* received, and 
he who made it, would trust to the Com- 
pany for future leinuneiatitm. Last week 
he knew that some owncr'< had tendered 
thoir ships 5 or £(> per ton beneaili 
what respectable ship-cuvners dcclaicd 
they could affoid to charter and sail their 
vessels fo:. T1 e Company had contract- 
ed with them, and they would, doubtless, 
jr )ou grant tiiC pie.sent demand, come 
forward in a few years, aud say, Wc 
expected to have fulfilled our contracts 
at the rate we proposed, but wc really find 
that we cannot ; tlicrcloif, you must not 
iiisist on the terms of our charter-parties, 
hut as you did in 1803 and 1817, fo the 
fihip-ow'iicis, you will, comml'cratingour 
situation, give us an addition fur t\\v pfiaC 
and future vojages of 6 or per ton to 
the freight we jonti acted foi.” Aud 
(said Mr. Hun.c) if the piiiiciplc be once 
established you yield to their chum, 
for a great and just Company as you 
ougi.t to ho, camiot give loaves to one 
party and deal out stones to another. No, 
youi- conduct must l)c liberal and honest, 
and 1 will not, as a member of this body, 
lemi lit} self, directly or indirectly, to the 
suppen of a principle, which promises 
auch Uiiscliievons rrrult?. Bnt they were 
told by the court of dircciors, that this 


proceeding would be advantageous to tlie 
Company at large. But he would, in an- 
swer to this, inform the proprietois, that 
Tvhile the ships hired by the Company 
Were sailing at 20 or £26 per ton, some 
great mercantile houses had, within the 
present year, taken up vessels at 12 and 
per ton. The ships thus cheaply 
chattered, brought home preci‘>ely the 
same goods as were carried by the Com- 
pany’s vessels. Thus, while they weie 
givmg the ship-owners 19, 20, and £26 
per ton, other merchants ^vel•e carrying 
on the same trade, at the late of 12 and 
£16 per ton, at which price the owners 
thought themselves liberally remunerated. 
IVhy sboulil such extravagance be encou- 
raged ? The Company it seemed, would 
Hot carry on their traide at the moderate 
rale of 12 or £14 per ton — no ; but the} 
wouhl cheerfully agree to give double tlie 
sum paid by any other merchant. Such 
might he Indian profusion, but certainiy 
not commercial economy. He conceive:^ 
that lie had, in the first iastaiice, dearly 
proved this proposirion to he directly op- 
posed topriuciple, and now he had sliew:>. 
that it was* im less hostile to justice and 
to comiaeicial economy. Take it which- 
ever way they pleased,, the Codipany must 
lo«e by its adoption. We had stated, 
when the question was formerly discuj- 
sed, that those proprietois who were in- 
terested in it, ought not to ^ote. Is coir- 
mou decency, individuals tlius situated, 
ouglit to refiain from giving tliti? suffiTt- 
ges, on this question, to their own paitW 
cular benefit. — (Hear! hear!) — When 
they came to the tote, he hoiied thoR 
peison.s would retiie, and leave it to di?- 
inteiested individuals to decide on a sub- 
ject of so much importance, which iuvol\ - 
ed this cuiisideraiioii — whether or not 
jC.*) 00,000 should be taken out of the 
|>ockcl.? of the proprietors. And yet tbi' 
question, so important in principle, and 
einbiacing so many grave consideratioTW, 
they were called to decide upon at twtu- 
ty-fbur hours notice. He was willing to 
believe that tlie application to parliament 
wouhl be of very little consequence. The 
lcgi^lature, he hoped, would not let the 
Company wrong themselves. But still he 
should be sorry that the application should 
be made, lest parliament should consent 
to grant the powers called for, in conse- 
quence of the approving vote of that court. 
“ Why,” (a member of the House of 
Commons might exclaim) this power 
if granted will not be advantageous to the 
Company.” Tlie answer would immedi- 
ately be, “ Oh ! yes it will. Here is the 
opinion of the general court of i>roprietors 
in favour of it, and they are the best judg- 
es of their own affairs.” The court 
would, therefoie, do wisely to pause a little 
before they absented to this proposition. 
He did nut know that any specific 5 Uiu 
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was intended to be granted — but be agreed 
in this, if any thing was to be given, that 
a committee of propi ietors, and not of di- 
rectors, should have been appointed to in- 
quire into tlie particular circumstances of 
the different claims. It was very true, 
that theie might be circuriistauces un- 
known to him at present, which might 
bear heavily on some of the sliip-owners, 
and when these were cleaily made Out to 
liave produced a loss not to have beeu 
guarded against hy human prudence, (as 
stated by some getitleraan) he should not 
be avej'se to granting them the proper re- 
lief. Like his learned friend (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) he should be sorry to see the tempest 
of the times drive those owners to rum. 
In that court there was always a fellow 
feeling for distress. But was the present 
application made by persons who weie 
bowed down by adverse ciicumstance < } 

I -ndoubtedly not — men worth hall a mil- 
lion of money were now suing for relief 
— men whose whole fortunes were amas- 
sed in the shipping seivice of the Compa- 
ny ! Would any of those individuals, who 
were 60 ready to state their losses on 
This occashiii, come forward and state 
what they had formerly gained ^ Would 
any of them return to the Company u 
part of what tliey had amassed ? 'ruis 
Company ought to act on libeiai piincl- 
ples, and he should always encourage 
them. Let, then, thegentlemen now pe- 
titioning sliew to a committee, one by 
one, their account of protir and loss for 
the ships they have had in the Company’s 
service for the twenty- five years, and, 

if they had not caincil, an<l greatly gained, 
by tlieir contracts, he might he willing to 
grant them relief. He would allow ittfui* 
pnthiji in that case, to o(>ei'.itt‘ in their fa- 
vour. If they woie minus by tiieir tians- 
actions, (although he knew it was against 
principle, yet in such a case, he might 
agree to die court relaxing a little) — 
then it would be for the committee to 
stand forward and say, “we know it is 
ag:iinst the by-law^we know it is con- 
to the act of pariiameut — we know 
it is opposed to the practice of the last 
iwcnty-five years, ever since the regula- 
ciou of proceeding by tender and contract 
was established — to grant relief where in- 
dividuals have entered into an expre^-s 
agreement ; yet such is the hard situation 
of some of these persons — one or two Iiav- 
ing proved that they entered uniuivisedly 
into these speculations — that Tve deem it 
proper to recommend them to the favour- 
able and humane consideration of the 
court.” Tlie greater number of the ap- 
plicants would not, he was sure, be recom- 
mended by the committee as worthy of 
receiving relief ; because it any set of in- 
dividuals more particularly than another, 
knew correctly the prices of materials, 
under various circumstances, both here. 


and in India, the petitioning owners were 
the identical persons, lor they had devot- 
ed a long hl’e to tlie business. If the court 
adopted this petition, he held, that no in- 
dividual heieatter, (if by tendering lus 
ves'scl even at £b per ton he got into the 
Company’s cmplo>mentj could, in honor, 
be refused an additional allowance to make 
the freight up to the rate of the day, when 
he prayed for it. Their principle should 
be to deal the like measure of ju'^tice to 
all — jwidthey could not, as honorable men, 
give relief to one body of persons, and re- 
fuse it to another. If they did so, they would 
act like dishonorable men, who were not 
giuded by any fixed or settled principles. 
But he hoped the court of proprietors 
would adopt a drJeient line of policy ; 
be trusted they would leject tlie apjilica- 
tion, and by that means put an end to 
similar claims for the future. He heard 
on a loimer day, with gieat pleasure, the 
(leclaratiou made by an hon. ])roprietor 
(Mr. K. Smith) who was not now in 
cemit. He said, Alth«>ngh I am m\self 
apeiitionei, and as fui as my pocket is 
concerned, agree to the iccommendation 
of the court of dirtciurs ; yet if you put 
the question to me, as an individual, 1 ad- 
vise you not to consent to this proposi- 
tion.” Such a declaration as this coming 
from a gentleman directly inteiested, was 
liiuhly honorable to his character and 
feelings. 'I'he fair and honest principle 
was supported by him, and he demanded 
of the court to decide against the motion, 
and not to act uiijurvly or unwisely, in 
compliance with the interests ot a few. 
He .'Mr. Hnine) had iiothmg to do with 
sliippmg, and must therefoic be ahsoUed 
from all imputation of mean orintere^ted 
\»ews in his opposituui to this measure — 
while, oa the other hand, many of tl.v'-e 
who supported it had very ^trollg piivate 
interest for wishing that it might succeed. 
But for those who were disinterested, to 
allow an individual, so much inteiested 
himself, to exceed them in ffcnerosity, 
could not tail to attract the iiot.co "f tlve 
court. Had he been placed witli.n iho 
bar, pride would have risen lu his bieast, 
and the blush of shame would luive glow- 
ed on his cheek if he had found himself 
outdone in the race of liberality by any 
gentleman before the bar. He wotihl 
have been ashamed at the idea of sufitr- 
iug any proprietor to exceed hin; in ge- 
nerous feelings. He should be extremely 
sorry and greatly disapjiointed ifthe court 
did not come forward and expiess the 
same feelingo and sentiments. And al- 
though the ( aiidid and manly admission 
of tlie hon. proprietor (Mr. K, Smitbl 
was on the occasion to which he had al- 
luded received in rather a jocular manner, 
lie was sure every thiukiag individual 
must respect that proprietor for the de- 
claration, and agree that it went a great 
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way ill proving the truth and justice of 
what he (Mr. Hume) had stated to the 
court. His speech had been arraigned as 
containing a perversion ot facts — as a- 
boundiug in exaggeration, and as com- 
prising many statements irrelevant and 
not at all bearing on the question. This 
had been asserted by their late Chairman 
(Mr. Grant). But what was the fact? 
He (Mr. Hume) had spoken from chapter 
and verse ; he had not dealt in assertion 
—every point he advanced was borne out 
by some incontrovertible record. Was 
that the case with their Chairman ? By 
no means. He produced no public docu- 
ment to support his '-tatements ; they all 
depended on sweepinir a'^ertions ami oti 
his own tyD.«e dlvit. This being the case, 
he felt it unnecessarv to answer charges 
of a vague and inderiiiite nature, wholly 
unsupported hy evidence. He should, 
however, meet them with the same silent 
disregard — they were entirely harmless 
when opposed to truth and reason. If 
facts were advanced against his positions, 
he should be most happy to answer them ; 
but he certainly would not notice mere as* 
sertion. He protested, most decidedly, 
against the principle ot tills measure ; lie 
protested, with equal decision, against in- 
dividuals personally interested in this 
question, coming fonvard to vote on it ; 
and he protested with no less force 
against the whole proceedings of a court, 
fiumraoued on twenty-four hours’ notice, 
to decide on a matter of so much magni- 
tude. He should feel it his duty therefore 
to move an amendment to the motion now 
before them ; and he trusted that every 
unbiassed mau would support it. Of 
thi& he was certain, that even though he 
might not succeed in obtaining the\otc of 
every respectable individual present, he 
must be honored with his approbation, 
because the principle he espoused was un- 
exceptionable, although it might militate 
against the interests of some of the pro- 
prietors. They were now called on to 
overturn Ibe principle on which the Com- 
pany had long acted with advantage ; 
that prindple, be maintained, could not 
be deviated from by the court, without 
compromising their interest, and ceasing 
to recollect what was due to their charac- 
ter. If this alteration were once sutfered, 
it was impossible to draw a line of demar- 
ettiou ; who applied for relief here- 
aft^ must receive it. Unless the Com- 
pany chose to support dishonorable prac- 
tices ; to admit of gross partiality , to act 
favorably to one and anfavorablyj to an- 
other : they must listen to and satisfy aU 
claims of a similar kind that m^ht here- 
after be made. As the greatest mercan- 
tile body in the country, he called on them 
to consider seriously before they decided 
this question affirmatively, before they 
psfablishcd a state of things at oqce hos- 


tile to their interest and baneful to their 
character. — (Hear ! hear !) 'ITianking 
the court for the manner in which they had 
attended to his observations, and r^et- 
ting that 'he importance of the subject 
had made them long, he should move 
as an amendment — ** That after the word 
“ that,"' the whole of the words be left 
out, and the following be substituted : 

This court is of opinion, that any at- 
tempt to alter the present shipping system 
of the Company, the principle of which is 
fair and open vompetitiony hy public ten- 
der, to fix the peace freight once fob 
ALL, which system has been approved of 
by the directors in their report to the 
proprietors, suppotted by the by-laws, 
recognized by tlie legislature in the act of 
the 39th ot Geo. HI. cap. H9, and acted 
upon to the preseiit time, is as (Lmgerous 
ns it is impolitic. — That to open up con- 
tiatcts, foimcfl with great delibciationand 
solemnity, under the sanction oT public 
regulations, and the mo'^t exp'icit ni»tice 
of the conditions on which t!ie\ were to be 
made, is a proposal as dangerous to the 
best interests of the Company, tis it is un- 
just to those owners whose tenders were 
rejected, and contrary to the spirit and 
practice of commerce.— That this court 
cannot therefore sanction any application 
to the legislatnie to alter tlie terms of any 
contracts entered into with the owners 
of ships now emplo\e(i by the CoDipany.” 

The Chairman , — I shall take this 
opportunity of stating to thehon. pioprie- 
lor, as It may perhaps make some altera- 
tion in his feelings, tiiat the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. K. Smith), on whose conduct 
he had eulogised so much, has signed the 
very petition which is now betore the 
court.” 

l\Ir. Alderman Atkins he was sure 
the worthy gentleman, who commenced 
the discussion, had not informed himself 
truly of tlie principle on which the appli- 
cants called upon that court for relief ; 
and lie would endeavour to shew him, in 
a few words, that he had not iooketl pro- 
perly to the subject. In doing this, he 
wished to have it understood, that, as a 
ship-owner he was neither directly nor 
indirectly engaged in the service of the 
Company ; and, therefore, what fi^l from 
him, would at least have the merit of 
being disinterestedly olFered to Ibeir at- 
tention. But, occupied as he had been, 
for many year«, in shipping ccmcerns, and 
being person^ly acquainted with the Com- 
pany's shipping system, in which he bad 
formeriy been engaged — he came into 
court, that day, to offer his sentimeats lo 
the profMietors, on a question which he 
flattered himself he understood. He hop- 
ed beshonld be able to satisfy the hon^ 
projMietor, after the many ^servations 
he bad that the Company, ia con- 
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ceding the relief petitioned for, Averc not 
acting with unthinking liberality, hut 
Avith a fair degree of justice. Looking 
to the motion which had been just hand- 
ed to the cloiir, they must all agree that 
it went to preclude the contractors, under 
any circum-'.auce of loss whatsocA'er, from 
remunei atioii. Xow, in all the general 
courts in uiiich he had been engaged with, 
and Aerj otten opposed to, his learned 
friend (Mi. H. Jack-sou) so long back as 
tAA'enty years since, Avhethcr he A\’as right 
or AATOng, he would leave to others to 
' Judge, but he had always considered it his 
duty to support and defend the property 
of those who were engaged in the Com- 
pany’s serA’ice. He did not, as the hon. 
proprietor said, proceed on a pnnciple of 
sympatijy, but on a principle of justice. 
He had often stood up in defence of hi* own 
propel ty, and he was equally anxious to 
protect the property of others. He was 
not himself so lukewarm, and entreated 
others not to shrink from this duty. If 
the question brought before the proprie- 
tors had not a proper foundation to siai.d 
upon, if It appeared that it could not he 
upheld, on sound and fair principles by tlie 
owners, it Avas then time enough for those 
lobe dbmajed within the walls of the 
court, and to shrink from the hvsk of sup- 
porting it. But he did think that the 
hon. proprietor was not correctly inform- 
ed on this subject, and that he had con- 
tradicted himself in many of theobserva- 
fions he had made. Without looking to 
the ruin or the advantage that might be 
produced by rejecting or agreelr.g to grant 
this relief, he w^ould call the attention of 
the court to the true state of the case. 
Wlieii the piiiiciple of separating the peace 
ironi the war freight aa'us introduced, and 
the peace freight reduced to a principle, 
considerable disputes arose between the 
Company and the ship-owners as to the 
datum on which it should proceed. At 
that time, in 171)2, there Avas a A-ery great 
(Ufference of opinion bctw’een the owners 
and court of directors, as to what the rate 
of a peace freight should be. The peace- 
freight Avas settled at length on the rate of 
prices in 1792. Thus theCompany inhis opi- 
nion founded a datum forihe pcac«-freight; 
there surely w iis a principle acted on, up*m 
which the rate of fu'ight was founded, 
^nd he insisted they took for that datum 
tte rate of the prices of stores and pruvi- 
sioDsinl792. This, he contended, if it 
CMUd be considered a datum at all, could 
net be defended as a just one at this i>e- 
riod. On this principle the Company po- 
sitively obtained the peace-freights fion* 
the owneis. They had themselves some 
ships, and they could judge, most accu- 
rately, whether the terms wcie fair for a 
long course of years. They mnst be well 
acquainted with the increased charge on 
the building and oiudt of vessels^ AAimh 


AA'Cut far beyond the peace-freights. The 
piice <jf building, of cordage, &c. &c. had 
been cieafiy laised. The value of the ar- 
ticle of he^np alone Avas enhanced in an 
extrannhnai y degree. lu 1792, it Avas 
£’28 per ton— it '.va^ noAv not less than 
£40 — (Hear / hear ') — Such was the A'a- 
riatioii in one aiticie from the datum e.s- 
tahlislied in 1792, and all orUor articles 
have lisen in a similar degiee. At time 
time they were told the que>tion was to 
be set at test for ever, and on that point 
he agreed with the statement contained 
in the resolution of the hon. pi(»prietor- 
When the regulation was made, it was in- 
tended that the dispute relative to peace- 
fieights shonld be settled; but on Avhat 
principle.^ pA'identlyon the principle of 
the then existing price of stoics ; and he 
ju-i-sted that the Company had acknow- 
ledged the necessity of enlarging that prin- 
ciple, when, the country being in a slate 
of ho-^tilities, they provided for the differ- 
ence between the price ol stores, in 179^ 
and the expen-^e of the outfit of ships in a 
peiiod of war ? \Va^ U not therefore now 
equally just, that when, fiom existing cir- 
cniustanccs, in lime of peace, circum- 
stances that could imt be foreseen, the 
piicesof stoies Avere not i educed to the 
prices of 1792. when such estimate aa'us 
formed, but contiuacd extravagantly Ugh, 
that some iclief .should be gnuued to the 
owners } The difference l.etweeu the 
price of store", in 1792, previous to a long 
and expensive war, and the price when 
the ships, tlien coutiacted put to sea, 
even during Avar, ha'l altered 5 or £■() per 
ton, and the Cmiipany Kit it necessaiy on 
several occ<i*^ion." to mak'e a til'tlnction bc- 
tvACcki ibe pi Ice of siuKa at the period of 
contract, and that which existed at the 
time of Sviiling, as they were now called 
ou to do. The owners, in 1792, sent iii 
an estimate, with respect to the expense 
of building, Avbich had suddenly iocreased, 
in cou>equence of the near prospect of 
war, and an aiteratinu avli" made before 
the ships could be went to sea. To do the 
Company justice, they made the hardest 
possible bargain. They did not act oa 
the piinciplc of liberality ; their great ob- 
ject was to get the ships as cheap as they 
couhl. Let then, the ship-owuer be al- 
lowed to sliew Avhere you haA’e acted hard- 
ly with him, and then let the Compauv 
act with that degiee of dignified libei 
Avliich best becomes so great a body. Af- 
ter the peace of Amiens, some worthy 
geiiilemen consideied, as perliaps they 
now did, that no relief siionld be granted 
to the ship-owners ; but he had then the 
satisfaction of shewing, as he hoped he 
had now done, that fiom the high price 
of materials, relief was doe to the oaa-^ 
ners. If the prices building, stores, 
and equipment, were now the same as 
they Aveie in 1792, then, indeed, he would 
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tell the owners that for all contingent 
e^'ents they must take their chance. Eve- 
ry man in this country felt, he believed, 
the same sentiments as thehon. propiic- 
tur, on the subject of public contract. If 
he (Mr. Atkins) at this period, in a state 
■of peace, entered into a contract to build 
a ship, and saitl, the cost would be 25 or 
^26 per ton, and some years hence, peace 
•till continuing, came to the Company, 
and demanded relief, then, indeed, he dkl 
not think ii should be granted, because 
be had acted with his eyes open, and 
©ught to take his chance dming a period 
of peace. But if he made a contract for 
a peace-freicht, dining a state of warfare, 
which lie always thought the Company 
wrong in requiring, although it was done, 
proceeding on the prices of stores in 1792, 
fwhen a vessel of eight hundred tons bur- 
den could bo fitted out foi ahour jg2l,000, 
which could not now be done for less than 
jg26,000} he conceived that whatever dif- 
ference existed between the peace prices 
now, and then, should be made good to 
Tiim. In some degree the ship owner was 
fompelied to make a very low tender, be- 
cause be knew, that by the regulations of 
the Company, and by tlie act of parlia- 
ment, thedirectojs had no discretion on 
the subject ; they were bound to take the 
lowest tender; and the Company knowing 
this was the case, It was their duty, when 
gentlemen who had madeuntortuirdie con- 
tiacts under this paiticular act of parlia- 
Tuent came to them for relief, to grant it 
to them. It was evident that the datum 
of 1792 had been departed from, and, he 
contended, the act which they were now 
called upon to do, was founded in strict 
justice. Now, with respect to the by- 
law' which had been adveited to, be bad 
hoped they liad oidaiiied it to control 
uiiy impropriety that wa.«< likely to arise 
ainougvt themselves — to contiol any has- 
ty act which the comt of directors’ fioni 
motives of interest or any other feeling, 
might be inclined to do ; but it was not 
meant to affect a proceeding relative to 
an act of pailiaraent — to an act that 
had been sanctioned by the legislature, 
and, theiefoi-c, wm the law ot the 
country. This was a case in whicli 
parliament had enacted an express law, 
under which tlie Company were compelled 
to take up their ships ; — and he was sa- 
ti.^fieri they could rot grant relief (fortbaf 
very clause on wldcli tin* hon. proprietor 
had laid so much stress specifically for- 
bad it) witliont tlie sanction of an Act of 
Pailiamenf. It was not possible for them 
to a-sist the slnp-im-ners, without apply- 
ing to Pailiameiit, because there was an 
express condition on the subject. No 
doubt coatil be entertained, that, proceed- 
ings behind or before the bar, could not 
Jesrally sanction anv grant of relief to the 
ship owners. If the An ol Pailiamcnt 


were good for any thing, it was good for 
every thing, as well to control as to bene- 
fit them. The hon. proprietor had drawn 
a sort of companson between the Com- 
pany’s vc'seh, and tlio^e which were now 
offered to tlie merchants at j^l2 or £\i 
(ler ton — and he aigiied that the Com- 
pany ought to have their vessels equally 
cheap. This comparison was by no means 
a just one. The ships w’hich the Com- 
pany took up were not mei-ely fitted for 
the conveyance of merchandise, they were 
also adapted to a state of wartaie. One of 
those .ships, if a war happened to break 
out, when .she was returning from India, 
was so well fitted up for defence, that she 
could take care of hci self, if aneneiny ap- 
peared. In ])oint of men, there was very 
little diffeience between a Company’s ship 
and a .‘<bw>p of war. Let the court also 
look to the manner in which they were 
ofticeied. By the regulations of the Com- 
pany, their officers must go five or six 
voy.ures to India, before tbey were suffer- 
ed to hold a certain command. Sorry be 
was to say, that many of those brave and 
.<ikilfal men bad now scarcely tlie means 
by certain employ of obtaining a breakfast. 
If this fine and extensive class of shipping 
(what he might denominate the political 
shipping of the Company) were given up 
— and in.^'lcad of vesst Is (»f 12 or 1400 tons 
buiden, they contracted for those cheap 
ships of which the lion, propiietor bad 
.'Spoken, he doubted veiy much whether 
they would be able at particular seasons 
to double tlie Cape of (Jood Hope. He 
vvouhl ask, what was the reason that oc- 
casioned tlie tender of ships at so cheap 
a rate Lamentable to state! If they 
looked round, they would see the ship- 
owners, unable to put Inead into the 
moutbsof those connected with andlookiiig 
up to them for employment. Under these 
cnconistance.^, it was no wonder that they 
should proceed for any freight that might 
beoffered to them. He felt as a merchant 
in otlmr trades the truth of this remark 
daily. Ship-owners were daily making 
offeis of shijis to him, at a freight which 
he knew w'ould not procure them bread, 
therefoie the reasoning was fallacious. 
V'essel.s of this description were not to 
bespoken of in cnmpaiison with those or- 
dinarily lurnished established ships for the 
Company — well found in every respect 
and commanded liy officers of the best de- 
scription — otlicers, whom tlie Company 
had often thanked for gallantry and good 
conduct in tliat court— a.s they had done 
the naval heroes of Great Britain, like 
whom their owu officers had always act- 
ed. Would they abandon such men? 
He was one of those who would rather 
make a sacrifice ill hi^ dividends thati con- 
sign them to W duu^fHear/ hear 
This was, in the Alderman’s opinion, the 
true w ay of looking at this question — and 
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lie was surprised his hf)u. fiietiti had not 
adopted it, iui^teiul of endeavouring to 
point out an analogy where none existed. 
He knew very well, that, if one of those 
s»hips were given to him, by taking off the 
poop, and making some other alteration?, 
enabling him to rediK^e the nunvber of 
Hien he could make a very low tender. 
But would sucli a vessel be calculated to 
keep up ilie respectability of the Com- 
pany ? Would tiiose who sent out such 
ships be looke<l up to as the sovereigns of 
India — the masters of a mighty empire 
and of a maiine, capable of hostility 
and defence? He would maintain, that 
the pieseut application was founded on a 
principle of policy as well as of justice. 
A condition was made at a period very 
differeat from the present— and it wouhl 
not be fair to call for its exact fultilment 
now. He hoped, and he believed, that 
the ship-owners \vould scorn to make an 
application to the Company that vvas not 
J ustly founded. If it were supposed they 
had done so, it was vciy easy to come at 
tlie trutli. The Company liad officers 
perfectly qualified to examine and decide 
on the allegations of thcowncis. They 
Iiad a Ma'Jter-lntendant of great ability — 
a gentlciiian who understood, as well as 
any j>erson, the value of stores, and the 
price at which they could be purchased. If 
then, the owners sent in a false estimate, 
he must, at om e, discover it, should it 
hcrefeired to him. JShould the applica- 
tion to HarUaiuciit be a<lopted, the Com- 
panv would thus have it in their p(m'er to 
do ilieinsch'es luid the owners juMice, by 
Comparing the estimate setit iu, with that 
which their own ollieer had consideied 
correct. In conciusioii, the hon. .Aider- 
man assured the omit, that, in what he 
had said, he wus not swayed by Uiiy 
feelings ot syuipatliy, l.ut had acted under 
a strong impression, that the ju'^tice of 
the ca-se demanded that the ship owners 
should I>e relieved. 

Mr. Lowtidei wished to offer a few ob- 
servations to the com t, befiirc they came 
to a decision on this subject. What, he 
.‘‘hould say would be i>erfettly imparti.d. 
Indeed, to shew tliat piivate fncmlsliip 
had not led him astray, he would state, 
aUhonuh he was most iiitiiiiately acquaint- 
ed with some of the ship-owncis, tliut, if 
they did ajiply to Parliament to enable 
them to grant relief to the claimaiits, a 
committee of proprietors, not at all con- 
nected with shipping concerns, sliould he 
•appointed, in order to examine the pro- 
fits and losses of the applicants, during 
the last twenty-five years. But there weic 
many circumstances that ought to be tjikeii 
into cou.sideration, when the .'•ubject of the 
shipping interest was brought before them. 
It was highly to tho honor of the Last- 
India Company, that a fleet of their ships 
bad beaten off a large squadron of the 


enemy’s men of War, commanded by Ad- 
imral Linois. And why had they succeed- 
ed ? Because they were fitted out by 
those vcr\ gentlemen — the proprietors of 
half-a-inilliunof money — who now claim- 
ed lelief. {.i luugh.J They were stout 
and .>ea-woithy — not only fitted to carry 
the Company’s merchandize, but to inter- 
change kiiock.s with the enemy. He 
sntiicrinies lode m staee-coaches, and he 
always preferred those where the higliest 
price was charged — becau^e they were must 
likely locarry him sate^ and he did not like 
to run the risk of breaking hi^neek. He, 
therefore, looked whether the w heels were 
firm, the harness stiong, .lud all things 
tight and compact for the journey. If 
they were, he thought it better to give 
two or three pounds aflditional for such 
eoiiveyaiice, than to employ a chcajier and 
lehs secure one, by the upsetting of which 
he might lose a limb, and thu.s incur, in 
addition to tlie danger and pain, an ex- 
j>ense of two or three hundred pounds, 
it was in this point of view that he look- 
ed at their shipping — in contracting for 
which, security should be consulted ra- 
ther than clieapuess. It wa.s evident, that 
those who had usually built ships for tlK' 
Company had executed their work well — 
aud, lie was afraid, if they were fiirsukcu, 
and tlte Company employed some of thobc 
vcs>eU his hon. trieud had alluded to, 
their products, instead of ai iiving in i>oit, 
would be sent to the bottom of the deep. 
Perhaps, in tlie first sharp gale, theywould 
he thiown overlM->aHi^ as a dcodand to 
N>|>tune and Pioteus. lie should, there- 
foie, say, (leaving sympathy out of tln- 
(jiiestion, tiioiurli he felt it as deeply as 
any man) that policy commanded them to 
employ a substantial set of men, who 
could do their business completely, .uid 
vvouid build ships, at once scrviccalile to 
the interest, and creditable to the chai ac- 
ttr of the Company. Such were the ship- 
owners now employed by them ; and they 
were well entitled to the consideration of 
the propiieiors. He would ask, whether 
those ship.s, being built for the service of 
the Company, could be applied to any 
other ? It not, wa'' not the honor of the 
Company concerned in employing a cla>s 
of ves'<eis specially built for their use? 
dusticc told him, that, if men built vessels 
by >pecial agieement, only fitted for a cei- 
tain descrijition of voyages, they ought to 
be protected. Wa'« he to set ilio.'e iiidU 
viduaK aside because another body of men, 
from invidious or interested motives, came 
forward, and suidthey would do the woik 
for half the price? Certainly not. The 
mere point of chea[)ness was not alone to 
be looked to. That w;us not the fair cri- 
tciion by which to judge of the question 
What the Comp.iny ought to consider was 
this— “ Will iliose cheap dealers do the 
business half so uell?*’ That ^ntenoga- 
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tory should never be forgotten. Bat he 
could not avoid ac.iin adverting to the 
principle on which he set out, namely, 
that it those who recommended the claims 
of the s ip-ovvneis meant to eo before 
parliament with a good grace, they ought 
to cause a minute investigation to be en- 
tered into, with reference to every part of 
the claims submitted to them; and he 
never could agree, that application should 
be made to the legislature to grant a mea- 
»tTre, which %vould probably take half a 
million of money out of the pockets of the 
proprietors, at a notice of only twenty-four 
hours Iteing given to them, that such a 
<]uestion would be bi ought under their 
consideration. In a case of such magni- 
tude and importance that peiiod was by 
fai* too shoit. Purtiuyf the subject of 
money out of the question, this proceed- 
ing w'as not proper. It was not treating 
the proprietors with that decency and re- 
spect which were due to them. It was of 
a piece with the conduct of the directore, 
when they voted an address to the Piinee 
Regent, without apprising the proprietors 
of the circumstance. — [Order ! Order /) 
And the next thing they would attempt 
would be, to do away with the system of 
election — to introduce some mode by 
which they might elect themselves with- 
out ihe interfeieiice of the proprietors, — 
(Cries of Order !) He had lived many 
years, and been an attentive obseiver of 
events. He w'as not one of those wild le- 
formers, who had lately kicked up such a 
dust—^ dust, did he .say? — that was an 
eiror ; too much rain had recently fallen 
to admit of a dust being kicked up — but, 
beyond a doubt, they lai^ed a great dis- 
turbance. He, however, was a moderate 
man — (a laugh)— hwx, notwithstandiug 
The moderation of his piinciples, he al- 
ways looked with a jealous c\e towards 
the acquisition of power. Thioughoiit 
the human race u strong desire for the at- 
tainment of power was felt — and tlio^e 
who were most influenced by that desire, 
possesstnl themselves of dominion by de- 
grees. Tliey did not startle observers by 
their precipitancy. He, therefore, like a 
faithful watchman, would look sharply 
after the directors. — (A laugh.) He 
would take care that they should not en- 
croach in the slightest degree on the pre- 
rogatives of the proprietors ; they should 
not, while he was present, inveigle their 
con.stiluents to the annihilation of iheir 
privileges, by gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible inroads.— laugh.) He would 
maintain that the directors insulted the 
feelings of the proprietors, by voting an 
address to the Prince, and going up to his 
Royal Highness without acquainting them. 
It seemed to imply, that the jM-oprietors 
were not loyal enough to accompany the 
directors on such an occasion. Why, he 
asked, on the present occasion, should a 


distinction have been make with respect 
to the notice given to the proprietors i 
Why should thi ty-si.K hours notice be 
given to one, and none at all to others ? 
Their leading gentlemen, Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Jackson, were honored hyihedirec- 
tois with .«ome notice. And for what 
reason ? Because the satirical oratory 
those gentlemen, and the severe manner 
in which they w’ould have lashed the di- 
rectors, had theg been neglected, w'ould 
have made the executive body remember 
this day— and they w ere not fond of such 
recollections. — (A laugh.) Therefore it 
was that notice was uiven to Mc«i. But 
w'as not a fair notice due to all ^ A pe- 
tition of this kind to parliament should 
never be agitated without considering well 
the interests of those who were most con- 
cerned. Therefore he acaiii asseited that 
a committeeof nieu, totnlly di^inlerested, 
totally unconnected with the Company's 
shipping concerns, should be appointed 
to form a just judgment between the 
payers and payed. The committee who 

had recommended this a[)plivation was 
romfiosed wholly of directors ; who were, 
perhaps, in this instance more biassed in 
favour of the ship-owners than of the. 
propiietors, because many of the shi^ 
owners were the personal fiiends of tlie 
dii’cctors, and had great influence in the 
court. That they were fond of encroach- 
ments might be interred from a story 
which had been told to him by a very re- 
spectable gentleman some years ago. 
“ You cannot think,” said he, “ the 
trouble I have had with the ship-owners. 
They tisk a very laige height, and I want 
a moderate one. If they are not watched 
and checked, in a little lime they will rc- 
tuni two-thiids of the directors.” And 
perhaps (continued Mr Lowndes) in re- 
commending this petition to the court, the 
directors were biassed by this feeling; 
that, if tJiey did not give the ship-owners 
their assistance, the ship-owneis would 
not come forward in their support. It 
was unwise, where any suspicion of this 
kind might attach, to hiiug forward a 
great measure at tw’enty-four hours* no- 
tice. But, even under the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances occasitmed by the shortness of 
notire, he felt some consolation in reflect- 
ing on the gallant stand made by that little 
army of Leonidas, five of whom wereoppos- 
edtofifty-fiveoftheeueray. Yes, each man 
of that small band was found equal to 
eleven of those against whom he combat- 
ed. The eleven were found equal, as men 
of talent, mtegi4ty, and Independence, to 
the fifty-five who endeavouied to bear 
them down. For this very reason, the 
diiectors ought to have been more parti- 
cular in introducing this question— the} 
ought not to have endeavoured to smo^le 
a transaction of this sort . — (Cries of Or- 
der/ Order!) They ought not to havt. 
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said, “ As you, e:entlen)en, o|)|H»^ed tliis 
measure on the ‘2/th ot March, yon will, 
doubtIe''«, opj)ov<‘ it when it is biouclit 
forwatd acain — and therefore, we give 
you fair notice ot onr inteniion to biing 
it forward on a certain day.” But they 
had not done th]> — they had not ."tood 
forth in a bold and manly manner, and 
given the propiietors an opiKutunity of 
openly rallying against tiie propo'^ition. 
They had, on the contiaiy, exluhited a 
gross example of that vvliicii was most 
detrimental to the interests of the Com- 
pany — an example of .•'tnucgling — for they 
had decidedly smuggled the que-^tion into 
that court, but, if he could help it, they 
should not smuggle it through the court. 
He would maintain, as he had before 
stated, that there W’as no vvay of getting 
fairly through this business, but by adopting 
an honoi able line of conduct — and he was 
sure the slop ow’ners themselves would 
not manifest any opposition to the forma- 
tion of a committee of imnorable and 
disinterested men, to canvass the matter 
inajust and fair maiiner. If they did, 
he would oppose them in every stage of 
the business, because it might then be in- 
ferred, that they did not want justice but 
injustice — that they dcsiied more than 
ought to be gi anted to them. This was 
the true touchstone of their demands. 
Let the court see whetlier they had any 
objection to a committee of tlie proyrie* 
tors being nominated to sit on their 
claims, and, having investigated them, 
stating, like an honest and independent 
jury, what ought to bo aw.vrded. If tlie 
.ship owners oj)posed ami, notwith- 
stauding the diu’ctors went hetore Parlia- 
ment, he knew the couHcquencc that 
would follow. The independent members 
would oppo.-e tiie bill in every stage. 
They would observe, “ 'I'hese shipown- 
ers refuse to have their rUims canvassed 
by a body of independent propiietors — • 
and they ronie before us because we have 
no concern in their money transactions, 
and, therefore, they tliink as none are so 
generous as those who give away other 
people’s cash, that we will not oppose 
them. But it is our duty to undeceive 
them.” He (Mr. Lowndes) would move, 
and run tlie risk of being seconded on this 
occasion, that a committee of truly inde- 
pendent gentlemen, in no wise connected 
with EasV-India ^hipping, slumld,be ap- 
pointed to investigate the accounts of the 
claimants — and, wdicn they had deter 
mined ibeir rights, and correctly appor- 
tioned what should he giv’cn to tlicin, the 
Company might apply to Parliament. If 
they would not agree to this, he would 
not divide as he hil done on the 27th of 
March, with a qualified provision— bis 
vote should be nuconditional. On the 
27th of March, he divided with his four 
friends,’ not for the purpose of shutting 
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out the ship owners from redress, but be- 
cause he conceived it was improper to ap- 
ply to Parliament for a bill — that proceed- 
ing appeared to him unnecessary — it tend- 
ed to lower the character of the Com- 
pany, and wa-s impolitic, both as it re- 
spected the directors ami the proprietors. 
It was on this ffroiind that lie objected to 
apply to Parliament then— and, on the 
sameground, he still felt much objection ; 
because it gave an opportunity to their 
enemies — when every thing was coing on 
quietly, when the irritation connected 
witli the renewal of the charter was for- 
gotten — to make ill natured ob^eiTations, 
and to say things, whether "rue or untrue, 
dctiimcntal to the East-Iiulia Company. 
No oppoitumty of attacking them was 
ever allowed to pass by their enemies. 
One of the greatest men this country ever 
saw had endeavoured to subvert the Com- 
pany — but the East-India b II threw him 
out. While theie was a party in the 
House of Commons looking towards them 
with perpetual jealou.'y— doing all they 
could to vilify tlie Company— it was a 
m »>t impolitic tiling to affor*! them any 
oppoitnnity of ripping up the old wound. 

The hou. D. Ktnnairil said, he was 
really of opinion tliaf it would be impro- 
per for any gcnileman, who thought that 
a longer notice was due to that court, not 
to rise and state his view of this question. 
He felt himself particularly called on to do 
so, because lie formed a pait of that small 
army to which the hon. proprietor (Mr, 
Lowndes) had alluded, in •peaking of 
tills circumst.mce, he could not ho vaiu 
enough to suppose that Ids name, (con- 
nected as it was with the few who voted 
against the wlmle body ^)f directors, com- 
bined with i]it)5.c gentlemen who occupied 
the benehes on the other side of the 
court, and whom he described as ship 
owners and propiietors, but whom, he 
thought, would have been more correctly 
described as a body of ship-owners, not 
proprietors, becaust* their intcrcit in the 
former capacity gieatlj overbalanced that 
which might sway them in the lattci), he 
could not suppose tliat hi-j name carried 
any peculiar weight with it — and there- 
fore of the part lie had taken he should 
say nothing. All that ought now to l>e 
called to the recollection of the court was 
this — that, with Jive gentlemen on one 
side, and fifhj-Jive on the other (of w liorn, 
he believed, not a titlicpait wore otl.cr- 
wisc than ship-owmcis; was ilie great 
question decided, tliat an application 
sliould be made to Pailiaraeiit. \VIiy the 
hill at that tiraeagreed to, was not brought 
in, the Chairman, he luideiNtood, had 
not explained. He knew, Imwevcr, that 
great difficulties were felt ou that subject. 
He was aware that a strong iudispositioii 
to the measure was manifested by those 
whose assistance was necessary to cany 
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the bill through the House of Commons. 
On this account, he was justified at least, 
in supposing that their opinion was similar 
to that held by the gentlemen who op- 
posed the application in the general court 
— and he should have hoped, when sobse- 
quent measures were about to be taken, 
that some little respect would have been 
paid to the opposition then advanced, the 
principle of which seemed to be recog- 
nized by high authorities out of doors. 
Of all questions, this was one that pecu- 
liarly required fair notice to be given to 
the proprietors at large— for it could not 
be said that the directoi's were not aware 
that any objection would be otfered to it — 
Oft that the measure was of so just and 
dear a character, that no opposition could 
be urged against it. Looking merely to 
the numbers that divided on the question, 
they might not have thought it proper or 
necessary to have given an extended 
notice — but considering the opposition 
'diidi it had met with in other quar- 
ters, respect to them and to the East- 
Itidia Company, demanded that an ample 
notice should he given. When an appli- 
cation was to be made to the legislature 
on the part of the East-hidia Company, 
he thought at least equal notice should be 
given before they committed themselves 
as a body, as was required,when they were 
merely called on to give away £300. He, 
therefore, for one, should oppose the 
question if pressed now, because fit and 
proper notice ought to be given before 
they proceeded in a measure of such mo- 
ment, which evidently had not been com- 
plied with. He would take upon himself 
to be a prophet on this occasion, aiul to 
tell the court what would be tlie couse- 
queace of a measure adopted ou so short 
a notice. He was sure it was unnecessary 
to attempt to convince those who were 
favorable to the claims of the ship-own- 
ers of the impropriety whicli marked this 
precipitation, because they came there so 
strongly attached to their owu interests, 
that those of the Company were wholly 
forgotten. Now though it might be said 
that ship-owners alone did not fill the 
benches of the court, yet it must be re- 
collected that those gentlemen had friends 
and connections ; and therefore without 
meaning any thing invidious, he did tliiuk 
that caHing a general court at thirty-six 
hoars* notice, the .ship-owners being in 
l^ndon, and great numbers of the disin- 
terested proprietors being out of town, 
would cast a very disagreeable imputation 
on the means resorted to for carrying the 
motion. With tliis feeling, be should 
think it his duty on this special occasion, 
(thougli he would not, perhaps, on any 
other) if the court proceeded to the vote, 
on the present day, to draw up a petition 
to the legislature, stating the means a- 
dopied: or cdiling the court, by biipging 


a number of packed proprietors together, 
in order to compromise the general inter- 
ests of the Company.— 0 / No I 
No !) He should state this fact, and the 
legislature might draw their inference 
from it, that thirty-six hours* notice was 
only given, when a proposition for going 
before parliament, on a matter of de^p 
importance, was about to be submitted to 
them. That petition would be signed by 
as many proprietors as thought with him ; 
and he would take care that it should be 
presented. Though on other occasions 
he would allow the whole body to be 
bound by the act of the majority, yet, 
when so short a notice was given, when 
the court was convened under such sus- 
picious circumstances, he could not assent 
to it. Having stated so much, it lened 
witli the directors themselves wliether 
they would go 011 in a manner extremely 
likely to produce a difference of opinion 
with respect to the course of proceeding 
on future occasions ; — whether they 
would approach the legislature with such 
difficulties in their way as he had des- 
cribed — or w'hether liiey would not act 
wisely and prudently in withdrawing the 
motion, and giving the proprietors full no- 
tice of the time when it would be again 
brougiit forward. 

Being on his legs, he would take the 
liberty of saying, that, had due noiicc 
been given, this question might be dis- 
cussed with respect to principle, on views 
dccidc<lly different from those eutertaiued 
by otlier gentlemen. Because he felt that 
the question, “ Whether relief should he 
given to the ship-owners, under any cir- 
cuiustances vvas essentially different 
from the question, “ How and in what 
manner that relict vshouldbe apportioned, 
if the court should decide to present a 
petition to the House of Commons, to en- 
able them to do what they might think 
just and liberal (and liberality was justice 
on all occasions) towards those gentle- 
men who, having entered into contracts, 
now called for assistance?” He hoped 
that an opportunity would be given to the 
court of proprietors to consider tlie wjc- 
thod in which the money should be given 
to the different claimants. He presumed 
the forms of their constitution would en- 
able tlrem to do tliis. He believed, con- 
formably with the provision contained in 
one of their by-laws, the bill must be laid 
before the court previous to its being sub- 
mitted to parliament. He would, when 
it was read on that occasion, propose , 
that before a specific grant of money was 
made, a committee of proprietors, or of 
joint proprietors aad directors, should be 
appointed ; and that, when they had 
come to a resolution to grant a certain 
sum of money in each particular case, 
those grants should be submitted* separ- 
ately, to the court, for their approbation 
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and confirmation. He was convinced 
that there was not a man who wished to 
receive the ieliefclaimed,whodiri not also 
desire to receive it on thijopen principles 
of honor and justice ; and feeling thus, 
he could not be ashamed to have his se- 
parate claim fairly discussed in the court; 
He conceived that the directors ought to 
take this course, in order to get rid of the 
odium which necessarily must fell on a 
more secret and covert proceeding. If 
this line of conduct were adopted, it would 
remove from his mind, and from theraind 
of eveiy man, one great source of objec- 
tion, namely, that the directors should, 
in the very teeth of the system which had 
been introduced to deprive them of such 
a power, have an opportunity of reward- 
ing wjiomsoever they pleased, to as great 
an extentas theypleased. — (Hear! hear!) 
Let it be recollected that this power grew 
out of a serious abuse of authority — (he 
meant not to speak of those who now 
composed the executive body) — bnt this 
power was imdoubtedly produced by the 
misdeeds of their forefathers. 'Hieir pre- 
decessors had, indeed, so mi.sconducted 
themselves with respect to the Company's 
shipping, that in consequence of their pro- 
ceedings, the regulation of public tender 
and contract was established. By that 
regulation a contract was made, at a cer- 
tain freight, for a certain number of 
voyages ; and the bill, he believed, which 
was to be laid before parliament, was to 
enable the directors t.j grant relief, at 
their own discretion, forthe past, present, 
and future seasons, on which losses have 
been, or may be, sustained. He had not 
seen the bill ; but he hoped the diicctors 
would so guard their conduct as to prevent 
any imputation from lying on them. He 
conceived the mode he had pointed out, 
by which the propiietors would be called 
on to assent to each ])articnlar claim, 
would effectually remove any suspicion 
that might otherwise attach to theadjudi- 
cation of the directors. He would not 
propose any thing invidious, and there- 
fore the claims might be divided into dis- 
tinct classes, where the circumstances of 
a series of cases being alike, the same re- 
muneration would apply to all. This 
would prevent the necessity of examining 
the claim of each individual separately ; 
but whatever course might be followed, it 
was but fair that the proprietors should 
hnpw the grounds on which the distinc- 
tion between diffeient cases was founded, 
tie felt mpeh surprised at what had fallen 
from the Worthy Alderman. He had 
started a new idea on this subject, and, 
as it struck him, it was a most extraor- 
dinary one. His (Mr. Kinnaird’s) know- 
ledge of this question was founded on the 
fcport of the committee of directors,wliieh 
was drawn np in 1803 ; and he never 
kpew* a question to be discussed with 


more candour, fairness, and ability, than 
that relative to the claim made by the ship- 
owners was in that report. The justice 
of the sentiments was so apparent through- 
out that paper, that neither he nor any un- 
prejudiced man could withhold his assent 
horn it. And as he gave his entire assent 
to the reasoning contained in that report, 
it wa.s Ins duty to opiKtse any proposition 
that operated against it. The worthy Al- 
derman, as he had before observed, intro- 
duced an idea that was perfectly new — 
an idea that was not even glanced at in 
the report. He told the court th.it the 
peace price of stores in 1792, was the da- 
tum on which the ship-owners chose to 
contract, with a view to a state of peace 
at a future period. The hon. Aldermaji 
had taken upon himself to say, that this 
was the principle adopted by others, as 
well as the course of proceeding i)ursned 
by himself. Now he could not, for the 
life of him, suppose that a gentleman 
would take the peace freight of 1792, 
when he had witnessed a war going on for 
several ye.ars, and no pro.spect held out of 
its ternjinatioii. Here a war had been 
waged for five and twenty years, and they 
were told, that gentlemen, in the 15th or 
20th year of that war, would proceed on 
the prices of 1792, as a datum. Could it 
be supposed that men of business who, 
during that peiiod, bad seen theextraor- 
diu.iry alteration in the value of every 
species of property — who had witnessed 
the immense progress of taxation — could, 
for a moment, imagine that the prices of 
1792 would be restored with the peace ?— 
(Hear ! hear !) Could any person be- 
lieve that reflecting men would go on 
making their contracts on this basis — that 
when peace came, the old prices would 
retuiii with it? — (Hear! hear!] He 
could not do them the injustice to suppose 
that the coutractors were going on, from 
year to year, under the false imjpre^ioa 
that the peace prices of 1792 would here- 
stored in 1817, or in any year, evgu be- 
yoml that period, at which hostilities 
should chance to cease. This was the da- 
tum on wliich the hon. Alderman said he 
had acted. It might be so ; — but certain- 
ly he never expected such a poatulatum 
from him ; and it was oue to which, he 
believed, the proprietors would not be in- 
clined to pay much attention. He (Jlr. 
KinnairdJ rontended, that in the repoitcf 
1803, the whole of the reasoning went 
mo.st pointedly, and most properly, against 
granting money to those wlio.<e contracts 
might not have turned out advantageous^. 
They proceeded cautiously, as they should 
do in all cases, where a whole system was 
to he infringed for a particular purpose, 
and for a specified time. They iMked to 
the justice, and almost to the necessity 
ot the case in that instance; and they 
protested against any hrsneli o the sys- 
3 R 2 
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tcm ill fiituie. Sucli were the feelings into those contracts, there was a fair 
that operated on the minds of the diicc- piospect that they would be advantageous, 
tors at lrin;e in 1803. At that time none and that they had no doubt of being able 


of those extiaurdinary notions about the 
grandeur and dignity of the Company, on 
which the hon. Alderman iuid laid so 
muchstrc's, VI ere at all mentioned. If the 
worthy Alderman chose to intioduce such 
topics ; if he supported the proposition 
on the SCO! e of dignity, he (Mr. Kinnaird) 
would at once give up the (question — he 
had done with it. If the Company enter- 
ed into contracts with a view to their dig- 
nity instead of their interest, he should 
know how to deal with maifeis ot that 
kind hereafter, rjioii tliis piinciplehe 
supposed the Company were bound to ac- 
cede to propositions where large sums 
were demanded, because it would lessen 
their dignity if tliey accepted the terms 
offered by tliose who would do their busi- 
ness cheu^ei. Theie was luoie dignity, 
it seemed, in throwing away a large sum 
of monev than in making a judicious use 
of a small one. Some yeais ago the dig- 
nity of the shipping system consisted in 
saluting when the vessels went out to 
India. Tlierouitof directors, Iiowcvei , 
conceived th-it this ‘species of ilignity 
might be dispcn'^ed with, and they accord- 
ingly foi i) al the custom to be continued. 
For his own part, he believed that the true 
dignity of commercial bodies, and fre- 
quently of individuaN, was tbunded on 
their prospeiify. (Mnimercial dignity ami 
prosperity he held to he very iieaily the 
same thing. He thought that he hud 
thrown this question nifogether on dif- 
ferent groiuid.s fn m that (ui which the di- 
rectors appeared to wish it to stand. 
They a-seiicd, that if would serve the 
pecuniary inreiestot the Compauv if le- 
lief wcie granted ; but the hon. Aldeiinan 
had abaiidoiK'd that u! .;mid, and ticated 
the question entirely one of indepen- 
dence and dignity, wliicii, he argued, were 
deeply concerned in affording to the con- 
tractors tliat lemuni'iatioii which he 
seemed to think they had a light to ex- 
pect, because they vveie likely to suffer 
losses ill fulfilling their contracts at the 
stipulated rate. Now nothing could he 
fairer than the statement he had made at 
first — tliat IK) set of men coiihl expect to 
be served while those whom they em- 
ployed were lo*:ing by their agreements. 
In the long run, the Company could not 
be benefited by sucli a pranicc. There- 
fore he felt that it was not for their inter- 
est, he would not say for their dignity, 
that the Company should he hard ta.sk- 
uiasters, when cirCTinisfanccs of diamrc 
which demauded consideration, had taken 
place. Here, liowever, lay the distinc- 
tion, otherwise a door would be opened 
to abu.ses that never could be closed, 
those who applied for relief must shew to 
him, that at the time when they entered 


to fulfil them. If !?uc!i circumstances ap- 
pealed on the adjudication of each claim, 
he wouhl be content to relieve the con- 
tracfois. But that, eiyliteeu years ago, 
au individual should a«rce to a contract on 
a certain peace freight, believing that the 
piiceof stores would return to the same 
low rate in 1817, should p ace he then 
concluded, he could hardly credit. Indeed 
itappeared toliimtobe utterly impossible. 
He had heard from an hon. ex-director 
(Mr. Grant), who occupied the chair 
when this question wa.s fonneriy dis- 
cussed, that the dircctois were perfectly 
aware for years that, when peace leturn- 
ed, some such remuneiaiion wtiuld be de- 
manded. Here, at le;i>t, it was clear, that 
one of the contraciim.’ parties was not 
deceived ; and they there!' re, in the very 
teeth of that knowledge, which it was ad- 
mitted they possesseii, agieed that relief 
should be given, when, had they put the 
ship ovvneis on tluir guard, and told them 
that they could not, in a futuie time of 
peace, afford their ve.ssels at such a rate, 
pel iiaps the necessity for the present ap- 
plic.vrion would not have existed. It was 
a veiy extiaordinary idea that tlie direc- 
tors aliould have known the wliolc of the 
ciicuinstances', and under that knowledge 
expect tlie .«hip-()vvners would make this 
appiicanon, and yet liad never told the 
proprietors that when hostilities ceased, 
an altetation must be made in an estab- 
lished system. He understood v\ hen the 
ship-owners offeted their vessels, they de- 
manded so much for peace freight, and so 
iiuicli for war contingencie.^. Tlie war 
contingencies certainly liad a great influ- 
ence on the contract. — (Hear ! hear !) 
— and it also appeared that the peace 
fi eight liad vciy little, if any, influence 
at all. The ship-owner might offer his 
vessel at ^■'15 or £'16 per ton, knowing 
that, v\ hen the period of peace came, no 
mutter how low he offered, he would be 
able to claim remuneration. That lime 
had now arrived ; and lie .should like to 
know before he was asked to proceed to 
parhameut, what terms were meant to 
be granted. Did the directors intend to 
goon this principle— to take all thecir- 
cunistanccs of each individual case into 
consideration — to look to the length of 
the connection, betw’centhe apphc.uit and 
the fompany, in shipping concei ns — to 
enumerate the profits made Irom begin- 
uiiig to end — to contrast these with the 
kis'es complained of — and, on a view of 
all the transactions, to deride as to the 
qumitum of remuneration tliat should be 
given ? In a case where equity was solely 
to be attended to, these points ought to 
be considered. This was the true princi- 
ple by which justice would be rendered Iq 
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all parties. Let all the profits of the 
claimants be counted up, and then a com- 
ptitation ni).!ht S>e made of theiractual loss 
on the prC'Ciit e >ntiact. It it were found 
that, in the course perhajis of twenty 
years, they had not been vei y hielily bene- 
fited, It wou'd be tor the Company to 
say, VVe will allow you five or s»x per 
cent, on this contract, by which yon are 
likely to lose considerably.*’ Let the 
directors see, in the fiist instance, what 
profits had absolutely been made, and then 
the grant might be fairly appoitioiied. 
He was sure there was not oi»e of the 
ship-ownei’S that would not submit to 
this, because he believed they were anxious 
to get tliis remuneration in the most 
honorable manner . — {Hear ! hear !) 

Several Gt'ntlemen observed, “ 'IMiat 
they uoukl be content if they could get 
tour per cent, for their money.” 

Mr. Horrn'hnle . — “A very great differ- 
ence has taken place in the system since 
1804. If the ships were taken altogether, 
it would be found a losing concern.” 

Mr. Lowndes, — *^ When the ship-own- 
ers say, that they don’t get four per cent, 
for their money, they don’t tell us what 
they get from bi&cuit-bakcrs, rope-makers, 
and otlit rs.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, that nothing he 
was suie, but the zeal of his lion, friend 
(Mr. Loundes) had occasioned this inter- 
ruption. He appeired to exercise a most 
vigilant jealou^y in his new office of 
watchman; bathe would suggest to Itis 
bon. friend not to perform the duties of 
the office too ha'«ti!y or too precipitately. 
He had heard that the cackling of a goose 
once s.ued the capital of Rome; but he 
did not understand that cackling ivas af- 
terwards lieard with any decree of plea- 
sure for all tliat. — (A kvi'^h.) — Hi's hou. 
friend on every occasion, was ready to 
raise h)> loud and intelligible voice, with 
the best motives, but interruptions of this 
kind operated against the regularity ot 
their proceedings. If, as liad been ob- 
‘<erved by some gentlemen, four per cent, 
would be considered an adequate reniune- 
tation, he conceived, before they went to 
parliament, that the ship-owners should 
be called on to “tate distinctly the lowest 
sum they would take, and the specific 
amount of the different claims should be 
stated to the proprietoi«. They would 
then know, wliat it was most desirable 
they sliouhl know, the amount of the sum 
they were about to give away. It was 
very easy to say, if four jicr cent, or any 
other given profit were to be made on each 
case, that it would amount to so much. 
And here he would take tlie liberty, in 
passing, to observe, that it was a most 
singular thing, that, with all these losses, 
fbrthe last twentyyears, gentlemen should 
continue to enter into shipping-contracts 
with the Company, These losses, too, be 


it recollected, were said to have been sus- 
tained by individuals, who had an oppor- 
tunity of disposing, tor money, of the si- 
tuation of captain, &c. on board theii dif- 
ferent ships. — CSo ' no ! from several 
vofces.) — At all events, if these situations 
bad not been disposed of for money, he 
was quite certain, that they must he look- 
ed upon in the light of a tai liable consi- 
deration. If a ship-owiic‘r liad a son, or 
any other relation, for whom he wished 
to piovide, and who was conversant with 
nautical affairs, he would natniallj, select 
him, and send him out to India as a cap- 
tain. But how did this statement, that 
they had been losing, agree wdth tlie ex- 
perience of the Company Were not the 
ship-owners aware, that the court of di- 
rectors, within the^e two years, had been 
building vessels of their own, and had 
told the Company that they could build 
them for less than the ship-owneis de- 
manded, wlio, it was said, had been 
losing by their contracts? The court oi 
directors had actually informed them, 
that though the ship-owmeis, according to 
their own account, had been good-iiatii- 
vedly carrying for the Company, ai a rate 
by which they were losing, jet the Com- 
pany might fit out ships of tlieir own for 
less. He was quite at a loss to know the 
principle on which those gentlemen had 
acted; for, if they were injurec. by theii 
contracts, in time of vvai , they must kuow 
that they would suffer a still greater in- 
iiiry, ill time of peace. If they were los- 
ing, during the war, they imist have beca 
certain, that, ivhen peace came, their los- 
hos would be doubled or ti ipied. He left 
it to the ship-owneis to explain /wic they 
IkjI been lo-<iiig — to liim it was quite a 
niv'-teiy. Tliey piofessed thein-elves con- 
tent with a profit of four per cent. He 
could scarcely credit this, becau’^e there 
was no commercial capital that could bear 
so small a profit. If what they had stated 
about their losses appeared to be true, the 
Company onglit to give them a vote of 
thanks for their di^inrcie'ted conduct. 
The difficulty would then lest on the di- 
rectors, to shew the Comp. my, wliy they 
should leave this delightful '•y^tein — why 
they should .abandon men whost-rved them 
without profit, for tlie piirpo'^e of building 
ships them‘‘clvc<. But the main qmstior., 
that of gcntleintn entering into contract'^, 
and being nh''(>lvcd from going through 
with them, mu‘:t be (h^jcn^scd before they 
conic to a decision on the Mibject of re- 
muneration. He, foi one, tiiought it a 
most indecorous pioteedmg, to call the 
couit tojjcthei , at thiily-'-ix hours* BOtice, 
to consider of so important a proposition 
as that now •'Uhmitted to them. If pro- 
per notice were given, gentlemen would 
have bad an opportunity of making up 
their minds on the question. Many might 
be of opinion, thcrash they disliked the 
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principle, thnt yet some relief ought to be 
afforded ; and it would be in their power 
to state the way in whicli it appeared to 
them the boon ought to be djspcnsetl. 
But, when they weie called on, at thirty- 
six hours' notice, they were told that their 
dignity would be compromised, if they did 
not blindly assent to the motion, when 
not one-tenth of the proprietors knew any 
thing about the matter, and, if they did, 
probably could not attend on the moment. 
There was another point of view in which 
this question might be considered, and it 
was this, instead of giving the ship-owners 
relief on their contracts, from time to 
time, they should not receive any remune- 
ration, until the whole period for which 
they contracted, had expired. He would 
suggest, as these individuals were gentle- 
men of enormous wealth — (So ! no 
that they should not be remuucraled, 
until they had fulfilled the wlioic of tlieir 
engagements. He would prove, from 
their own statement, tliat they must be 
men of great wealth. They liad been, it 
was said, carrying on a losing trade for 
twenty-five years, and yet they held so 
high, so respectable a rank, in the opinion 
of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) chat he 
would take the bond of several of them 
for half a (Hear ! hear !) — If 

that were true, they must be men of enor- 
mous wealth ; he would almost say, men 
of enormous heieditary wealth. — <^4 
laugh .) — for he knew not how else tliey 
could support such losses, and still conti- 
Qiiein a state of afiluencc. At the mo- 
ment when the greatest certainty was en- 
tertained as to the stability of prices (and, 
it should not be forgotten, that, in 1792, 
the utmost uncertaitity prevailed on the 
subject of future prices) if a gentleman 
wcie asked to say, wliat be believed the 
viduc of m tides would be in the course of 
tno years afterwards, he would be very 
much at a loss to give an answer. He, 
therefore, contendeil, that the piofit and 
lo^s on the whole contract shonkl bp the 
rule to guide them, and not the piofit and 
loss on each individual year, luoie than on 
each individual week of the contract. If 
they came to a resolution, to grant remu- 
neration for 1816 and 1817, and things 
turned round so as to pn)duce a large pro- 
fit in 1818, be should be glad to know, 
whether the ship-owneis would balance 
that profit against the losses of the prece- 
ding years, and give up any jiart of the re- 
muneration. He was of opinion, as it 
would be double trouble, first to relioe 
them, and afterwaids to receive back the 
money, that they should wait till the 
whole of the contracts were completed, 
before they proceeded to remunerate the 
owners. The gentleman who had declar- 
ed, that he would be content with four 
per cent,, and tlie whole body, for, he sup- 
posed, they spoke by their foremiui, were 


so delighted with the idea of even a mo- 
derate profit, that they could not refuse, 
should relief be now granted to them, and 
that matters afterward.? turned out pros- 
perously, to give up what they had receiv- 
ed. To be srt-ious, be thought it W'as an 
unfair j>ropositiori, both with respect to 
the ship-owners and the Coinjiany, to de- 
mand relief, until the entire contract was 
fulfilled. If they granted relief at the 
pre^€nt moment, and an alteration took 
place in the prices, they would be subject 
to severe reproach for having given the 
ship-owners a sum of money by whicli 
they would realize profit in the last and 
the present year. If, therefore, there was 
not some crying urgency in the case, the 
fair way of proceeding would be, to wait 
till the termination of the contract, and, 
if the ship-owners could make it appear, 
that they had realized no profit, aud the 
Company had reason to suppose, that the 
ill success of the contract did not arise 
from mismanagement or want of caution, 
but that the ship-owners had acted judi- 
ciously, (for otherwise they were not jus- 
tifiable in concluding the contract) then 
he would willingly grant them a cert<iin 
allowance. It was on this principle he 
would proceed — give me a certainty 
that tliesc gentlemen could not make a 
piofit, and 1 then shall say, you have a 
light to request of us to come to parlia- 
ment, but your present application is pre- 
mature, since your contracts are not ful- 
filled." To remedy any inconvenience 
that might be felt, in consequence of post- 
IHUiiug the relief prayed for, until the con- 
tracts were at an end, be sliould propose, 
that the Company should have the power 
of making temporal y advances to different 
ship-owners, on their bonds j but the 
que.stion of bow much remuneraiion 
siiould be granted to the applicants, ought 
not to be decided imtil the different con- 
tracts were completely fulfiUe<I. 'ITiis 
was a much foirer plan than that which 
they w'ere called on to adopt. The whole 
question would thus be decided at once* 
instead of going on from year to year. 
When the contracts were concluded, let 
the question be brought before the gene- 
ral cjiurt, where eacli case might be defi- 
nitively settled. If this were not done, it 
would be extremely inconvenient to as- 
semble the general court, every year, in 
order to have those grants discussed— a 
difficulty which the mode proposed by him 
evidently obviated. Having tbiowii out 
these observations, rather for the consi- 
deration of the directors, than as bearing 
on the question itself, which was one of 
mere principle, he requested again to call 
the attention of the court to the manner 
in which they had been assembled. Un- 
questionably, he was not prcpai-od to say, 
that circumstances might not exist, under 
which he would be disposed to sanctioa 
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the breaking of a contract ; but this he 
was quite prepared to say, that, whether 
the decision of the court was for or against 
the principle—to call them together at 
thirty-six hours' notice was highly impro- 
per. This was not done on an indifferent 
question— this was not an occasion on 
which the directors could say, that they 
knew not that any objection would be of- 
fered. They well knew that last year 
ranch opposition was given to the ques- 
tion ; and possessed of that knowledge, 
the least they could have done was to 
have given /«// notice of their intention to 
bring it forward at this time. Unless 
they could shew some extraordinarily 
pressing emergency for proposing, at thir- 
ty-six hours’ iioticcjthat application should 
be made to parliament, unless they gave 
to the proprietors, a fair opportunity of 
discussing the question ; he assuredly 
would redeem the pledge he had given, 
by petitioning the legislature, and stating, 
that only thiity-six hours notice was given 
for the consideration of this important 
question, and that many of those who 
voted on it were ship-owneis directly in- 
terested in the decision. 

The Chairman . — “ I certainly did men- 
tion to this court, probably before the 
hon. proprietor and other gentlemen had 
arrived, that it was the necessity of the 
case which compelled us to adopt this 
course. The petition has been ready for 
a length of time, and was laid before 
those whose assistance is expected in 
Parliament. They detained it for a long 
period, and we did not receive until Sa- 
turday last. We have taken the eailiest 
opportunity of calling the propiietuis to- 
gether, that it may be considered of in 
the shape in which it has now been laid 
before the court. We are compelled to 
have a vote on it immediately — for the 
hon. proprietor knows, that to-morrow 
will be the last day for receiving private 
petitions in the House of Coimnorts. The 
essential matter, namely, tlie bill, which 
will arise out of the petition, should it be 
agreed to, must be submitted in due form, 
and after regular notice to this court. 
The hon. pioprietor has remarked a good 
deal on the peculiar situation of the ship- 
owners, who, he observed, wei^ ready, 
if their contracts succeeded, to put the 
profits ill their pocket— huf who, if they 
were likely to be loser'^, immediately de- 
manded reinunoiation. 'I’his is not a 
just statement of the cu'^e. 'Hie gentle- 
men who made this claim, are quite pre- 
pared to shew that they have been losers 
to a considerable extent. '^Hiey looked 
at the contract, ab initio — and if, from 
the circumstances of the times, unfore- 
seen loss has occurred, they call on you, 
in the spirit of equity, to relieve them. 
Tlie justice of their conduct may be ga- 
thered from the letter which they have 


addressed to the court of directors, and 
which shall be read for the informatiou of 
the proprietors.” 

Tlie letter was here read. It was 'Sign- 
ed by Messr.'s.Wigram, Williams, Borra- 
daile, Moffatt, Simmons, Forbes, aud 
others. In this letter, tiie writers declar- 
ed, that, as tliey prayed relief from the 
rigour of their contracts, they were ready 
to state to tlie House of Commons the 
losses they had sustained from their pre- 
sent engagements, taking up the account 
from the time of entering into them, and 
proceeding to the end of the stipulated 
voyages. For this purpose, they were 
anxious to be examined before a com- 
mittee, in order to substantiate their 
claims to the relief which they hoped to 
receive. 

'VheChairman, incontinuation. — “This 
fair proposition answers, [conceive, the 
observations of the hon. proprietor. It 
shews that tlie ship-owners do not want 
to seize on profit, when profit c>ccnrs, and 
to demand remuneration fiom tl-iC Com- 
pany, whenever lo.sses happen. This state- 
ment, though not to be laid before tlic 
court of proprietors, will be laid leibrc a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
where 110 partiality can be supposed to 
prevail. It has been insinuated, that a 
great intimacy subsists between the direc- 
tors and the ship-owners ; rani, therefore, 
it is supposed, that the apportionment of 
relief will not proceed on an impartial 
principle. But it should be recollected, 
that the ship-owners propo'Ne to go liefore 
another tribunal — they wished to he ex- 
amined before a committee of the House 
of Commons. It will remain with Par- 
liament, anil not with the directors to 
judge whether they make out a fair case 
or not. The hon, proprietor hco observ- 
ed, that the opposition whlrh he aud four 
other gentlemen had given to ibis ques- 
tion, on a former occasion, had a very 
|K)werfnl effect out of iloors, which was 
proved by the disinclination inairfested 
ill ceitain individuals to countenance tlie 
bill then agreed to. If that !)C tl’e ca'e, 
it is fair to infer that the [irC'cot opposi- 
tion is not so iustioabk, ‘since it attacks a 
measure approved in tlie quarter where 
approbation was not found in the former 
in.stance.” 

Mr. />. Kinnnird “^aid, he had not at- 
tributed to hini'-elf and the genfhnnr'n who 
voted with him on the occa^hon aliu led to, 
the failure of the hi 1 — bin he had said, 
that the comluci of i ho-'C whose a'isisiauce 
was called for in tlie Home of Coinmon.s, 
was at least a ci'nfiimat'ou of tlie justico 
of thesentimciit.> hr and h^.^ friends enter- 
tained, the same doubts being evidently 
felt in anoth‘T quarter, an i in one ot high 
authoiity. He now begged to ask, wiie- 
llier the document intendod to prcM.'ur- 
ed in Parliaincni, waa not; in tact, pvUt uf 
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a bill, rather than a petition ? As the 
letter of the ship-owners had been read, 
he would take that opportunity of btatiug, 
that he felt the greatest objection to any 
committee of the House of Commons be- 
ing sutfeied to gi^eavvaj tlie money of the 
Company. Tlsey were so much in the 
habit of giving away money, that tliey 
would pioceed to act without much in- 
quiry. There was no place, he believed, 
where the real value ot u,t public money 
was ^ess weighed or attended to. 

The Chairman . — I did not sav (or, if 
I did, it was not my intention so to ex- 
press my^eltl, that the committee would 
be empowered to give away the money of 
the Company. They would only he tail- 
ed upon to examine the ship-owners* ac- 
counts, and, on their appearing satisfac- 
tory, they w’oidd reconimend tljat a bill 
should be brouglit iu, empowering the 
directors to give the neces-'’ajy relief. That 
bill, of couise, will be laid betorethe pro- 
prietors for their consideration. It Is ne- 
cessary, by this course of proceeding, for 
those who are interested, to shew persons 
entirely disinterested, tliat a fair reason 
exists for granting them some lemunera- 
tion. The gem lal subject has been so well 
discussed i)y the woithy Alderman, that it 
is almost unriere«*sary for me to offer any 
thing in addition to what he has so ably 
advanced. I am sure 1 could not e.vpiain 
myself so c!e«irly. Uut this I inu.st 
say, that, in my opinion, the Company 
ought not to proceed, with aciuel rigour, 
to pull down pel sons from the lespectable 
.situation which they have long held in 
society, and to overwhelm, in one com- 
mon ruin, tliemsehcs and their innocent 
fanjilics.** 

Mr. D. Kvwaird said, he had distinctly 
observed, that he was not pieparcd to op- 
pose the proposition for grniitiiig lelief — 
Imf, if the court of direcfi.r' wislnd for 
unanimitv amongst the piopnetors, it was 
nece‘‘sa! y to allow them to siigge.'^t some 
of the difficulties that might occur in the 
course of this proceeding, in order that 
they might he obviated. Now one of the 
objections was, that tlie committee of the 
House of Commons would decide on the 
aliegatifii.s of the claimants themselve.s. 
He did not feel any uncasines-s at thi& — be- 
cause it was a proceeding entirely with 
the legislature — itic.stcd with them alone, 
whether they would m would not giant 
the prayer of the petition. It was a trans- 
action quite distinct fro-m any proceeding 
of the propiit’tors. i:e did not caie a 
straw for whatiniglit bo l.iid hefoie the 
ronimirtee— the evitlcncc adduced there, 
would beonl) resorted to, that Parlia- 
ment nj)::hf have a leasoii to give to the 
couiiti} lur intcrfeiing with their con- 
cerns. "What stiuck him a.s infinitely 
more important, were, tlie application of 
the money, and tie mancer in wiiich the 


bill W'ould he framed. He hoped it would 
be d^^tinc^ly stated, in what manner the 
money slioiild he appropriated. He would 
give Ills support lo tne pres< nt proposi- 
tiiin, if, hereafter ihe couit of proprie- 
tois weie to he pcimitted to judge of the 
correcrrC'S of each maul. Witliout .such 
a power were given to them, lie would not 
assent to it ; becauf>c it was opposed to 
the whole principle of that sy''tem, which 
the directois declared had been mo.st fa- 
vorable to the intere>t of the Company. 
If it w'ere absolutely necessary, let tlie 
Company advance a -^um of inone> to such 
ship-owners a*^ really needed it — and let 
the account be kept open till the end of 
the coiitiact. Two ot the hon. diicctors, 
he observed, shook their heads, which in- 
dicated their dissent from this pi oposition. 
Bnt he would maintain, that it was the 
only just course that could be pursued. 
It was impossible for them to say, what 
would be a tair remuneration foi the year 

1817, unle.ss they knew how the years 

1818, 19, and 20, had turned out — whe- 
ther profitable or otherwise. The direc- 
tors might say, that they could decide on 
the piobable c.xpeiices of future years, by 
a reference to the present price of stores. 
He had no confidence iu such a calcula- 
tion — and it sliould not be forgotten that 
the directors liad been deceived already. 
This was one of the chief croiinds on 
wliich he .siiould oppose the motion. The 
ship-owners themselves did not want 
what the directors wished to confer on 
them. The\ gave to them more, in fact> 
than they askoii The ship-owners said, 

don’t give us any remuneration, until 
onr coniract is finished. Gi\e me money 
on niy bond — butletthe qucation of reem- 
iicration remain unsettled, until our con- 
tract is at an end." If this were not con- 
sistent with propriety and honesty, he 
knew' not what was. But if the court 
acted diffcreufly, they would do more than 
the ship-owmer.'^ themselves wanted — and 
much more than justice or prudence would 
countenance. He should like to hear 
what objections could he advanced against 
so fair a proposal. 

The Chairman . — I really cannot an- 
swer the hon. gentleman on this occasion. 
The subject will, perhaps, be discussed in 
the court of directors. It is not quite fair 
to put quc^tions of this kind tome, for 
which I am not prepared on the mo- 
ment." 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.—^^ I threw’ out the 
observation to the court, generally, and 
not to the hon. Chairman." 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, as far as a 
hasty consideration of the question of de- 
lay would allow him, he would venture to 
give liis opinion on that j>oint. They all 
seemed to concur in thinking, that there 
was a well-grounded reason for applying 
to Parliament— (A’b no 1) He conceiv 
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«(! they might fairly infer that, or he was 
much mistaken. The shortness of the 
time at which they were summoned, ap- 
peared to be the great objection. If there 
were a well-grounded reason for this pro- 
ceeding, they could freely submit the ques- 
tion to any tribunal whatever. The court of 
directors had already laid it before the 
proprietors— and, he was sure, they would 
not shrink from having it investigated in 
the fullest manner. Remarks of an un- 
pleasant nature had been made relative to 
the ship-owners. What had they done? 
They had naturally stood up for their 
rights, as other individuals would do. If 
the court of directors thought it necessary 
to grant this relief, he conceived they 
might give fair time to such proprietors 
as had not studied the question, to consi- 
der it fully. He did not believe that any 
ill effect would be produced by this delay 
—for the legislature would receive the 
petition of so respectable a body as the 
East'India Company, even after the time 
/or presenting private petitions had elaps- 
ed, on good grounds being stated for the 
lateness of their application. He there- 
fore suggested that the consideration of 
the subject should be postponed for four- 
teen days. This would put an end to the 
great objection — and, he thought, to go 
before the House of Commons while a 
difference of opinion existed on a question 
of so much importance, would have a very 
bad effect, and ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. At the sametime, he was by no 
means friendly to a very piotracted delay 
—for they must all know, that it would 
create a very great expense. If this met 
the approbation of the court, the daylight 
became so clear, that they could not mis- 
take their way. He threw this out for 
the consideration of gentlemen, but he 
would not, at present, attempt to an- 
swer the other objections that had betm 
made to the application. If this met the 
idea of the court, they would go before 
Parliament, or any other tribunal, well- 
prepared — and, perhaps, the hou. pro- 
prietor would abandon that adverse feel- 
ing, which induced him to say, that he 
would present a petition to the House of 
Commons, on the subject of tlie short no- 
tice w’hich the pioprietors had received. 
If this proposition were met in a fair way, 
it would perliaps, lead to an unanimity of 
opinion on this question. 

The Chairman . — ‘‘"•I think it will not be 
prudent to defer this application. In the 
first place, we are not sure tl»e House of 
Commons will receive a petition for a 
private b:ll, after to-inoriow. Besides, 
suppose the worthy Alderman, and othei.s, 
were convinced of the necessity of the 
hill, whilst other gentlemen held a con- 
trary opinion — ^^the latter, perbap;?, when 
the bill was brought in, and was in its 
passage through the House, would send in 
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petition after petition, and clog the whole 
proceeding in its progress. The essential 
part of the question, namely, the bill, is 
yet to come ; and, when it is laid be- 
fore the proprietors, they will have an 
opportunity of declaring their sentiments 
on it fully. With respect to delay, one 
thing might, perhaps, be done. I do not 
know the regulations of the House’ of 
Commons — but, when tlie bill is intro- 
duced, we need not endeavour to hurry it 
through its stages.” 

Mr. Hume differed entirely from the 
sentiments of his hon. friend and of 
others, who had taken the same line of 
argument. It was not the quantum of 
money to which he objected — but to the 
breach of an established principle. His 
hon. friend recommended that a commit- 
tee of proprietors, or of proprietors and 
directors should make a repOTt to this 
court of the relief that should be granted. 
But this did not remove his fii-sf objection, 
which applied to the danger of invading 
the principle on which the system of ten- 
der and contract was formed. He wished 
the court to understand the words tliat 
had fallen from the hon. Chairman. From 
what he said, it appeared, that a difficulty 
did exist somewhere, until the present 
week, relative to the propriety of making 
this application. If he understood the 
matter rightly, the President of the board 
of contfol at first opposed the propo.«i- 
tion, but now he stated that he would 
give it bis support. If he were wrong, he 
hoped he should be told so— if he were 
right, this circumstance afforded one of the 
stiongest reasons for not going to Parlia- 
ment. How were they situated ? Until 
this time, the propriety of applying to 
P.arliainent was evidently doubtful — bat 
now they were told, that the Piesident of 
the board of control would affoid his 
support, and, therefore, whether right or 
wrong, the application w-as to be made. 
He should like to know how the com- 
mittee is to be formed. Was it to be com- 
posed of twenty-one honorable gentle- 
Dicn. of whom eigliteen were interested 
in the business ? If individuals, thus in- 
terested, agreed to award a grant of 
money (which, it should be recollected, 
would not come out of their own pockets,) 
the matter was settled. If they said, 

“ we think it fair and right that such a 
remuneration should be given,” they ad- 
mitted the necessity of intioducing a bill, 
and the ultimate result would be, that 
the money must be paid. 'I’hat they, the 
East-India Company, should tiustto the 
House of Commons, to decide on a sub- 
ject, which, a*? a body of im rchaBts, they 
ought them'^elves to .settle, wa-* most ridi- 
culous. Let them decide on the remune- 
ration (if any were to be granted) amongst 
themselves— and tlien apply to Parliament 
for leave to carry their own ideas into exc- 

voL, m. ^ s 
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cution. Tliey mip^ht then go to the House 
of Commons and say, “ we want your 
leave to relax the law which prevents us 
from giving to the ship-owners more than 
the contract price.” This was tlie proper 
course of proceeding, instead of calling on 
the legislature to interfere in our affairs, 
and to decide what one merchant sliould 
pay to another. Such a course was per- 
fectly new— it was never heard of before. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins. — ** You liave not 
the power to grant relief, under the 
existing law'— and, if it be necessary, 
in the present circumstances of the case, 
to afford remuneration, you must apply to 
Parliament for that purpose.” 

Mr. Hume said, the woithy Alderman 
had forgotten, that much more was to be 
done than merely obtaining leave to re- 
munerate the ship-owners. Instead of 
bringing the transactions of the Company 
before the court of proprietors, they were 
to be submitted to a committee of the 
House of Commons , — (No t no !) Had 
not the ship-owners offered to go before 
a committee of the House of Commons? 
He would say more— he would engage 
that the board of con*rol would e.xact 
the performance of that promise. It was 
his candid opinion, that they could nut 
e.xpect any thing like a just or fair hear- 
ing, from a committee formed in the man- 
ner that this would be. Ihc gentlemen 
appointed to sit on it would be selected by 
the board of control— and they were 
thus giving up to that board what they 
ought to retain in their own hands. No- 
thing that had been said by any individual 
had removed the doubts which he ex- 
pressed in the beginning. Not one of their 
arguments proved the Justice of the prin- 
ciple about to be introduced. All of them 
allowed that it was wrong. Why, there- 
fore, should they support a motion so de- 
cidedly against piinciple as well as prac- 
tice.^ Why should they support a propo- 
sition, which, lie would venture to say, 
not one of them would adopt in their own 
private concerns ? He would engage, 
that there was not one of them, if a 
tradesman, bargained to supply him with 
any article at £60 per ton, and the price 
rose, in the course of a month, to ^80, 
who would not exact the fulfilment of 
the contract to the letter. If one of them 
bargained for several clialdrons of coals, 
at a stated price, and a rise of two or 
three pounds per chaldron took place, be- 
fore the coals were sent in, was it to be 
supposed that he would not call for and 
exact the contract, in its minutest part ? 
No doubt could be entertained of the line 
the purchaser would adopt. Therefore, 
the court were now called on to agree to 
an act, by which they would sacrifice a 
principle that had hitherto been held sa- 
cred— ^nd, in abandoning which, every 
gentleman belied the course ef conduct 
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he pursued in the management of his own 
affairs — for fhey all expected, that con- 
tracts entered into with them should be 
strictly fulfilled. It was felt, heknew,that, 
while one individual would be saddled 
with the loss occasioned by each unsuc- 
cessful shipping-contract, if relief were 
allovted, the sum exjjended in remunera- 
tion would be borne by Imiulreds — and 
thiw the magnitude of the number from 
w'hoise pockets it was to come, removed 
all idea of the abstract injustice of the 
proceeding. But if gentlemen would 
not forego their contracts, in their owu 
immediate concerns, why should they 
agree that contracts with the Company 
should be broken, seeing that in each in- 
stance the principle was precisely the 
same. Much had been said on this occa- 
sion, about justice and dignity — but they 
were used in the support of so unfair a 
proposition, that they appeared to him to 
be introduced as mere terms of course. 
He called on gentlemen to look to the 
practical part of the ease — he asked them 
to explain why they wished tlie Company, 
collectively, to do that wliich, individually, 
they would themselves reprobate? He 
argued on the general rule. Tliere might 
be one case, out of 500, where such hard- 
ship was felt, as might demand relief. 
But was he, on tliat account, to infringe 
a principle founded in the strictest jus- 
tice? On all the grounds he had stated, 
he felt it to he his duty to persist in a firm 
opposition to tlic motion. 

The Chairmnn. — “The hon. proprietor 
who spoke last, argues as if the money 
were only to come out of his pocket, and 
the pockets of those who agiee with him 
in sentiment. Now we, who support this 
question, arc us much iiUercsted in it as 
he is. We are interested in Keeping the 
money, if we could fairly ilo so — but dis- 
interested in giving it to the claimants, 
as far as justice and equity are concerned.” 
(Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Gooch said, he had known in- 
stances, where individuals, under parti- 
cular circumstances, had not insist^ on 
C4)iUracts entered into with them, to ba 
fulfilled to the letter. An instance of this 
kind Iiad occurred to himself. At. a time 
when seamen were extremely scarce, a 
person offered to procure a number-^ of 
men for him, at an expense of £60. He 
found it impossible to do this — and he 
(.Mr. Gooch) iclieved him from his con- 
tract, and paid him ^£^250. (Hear ! hvar !j 
On a former occasion, when the subject 
was under consideration, the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Hume) had intioduml some 
garbled extracts fiom documents relariva 
to the ship Astell. If he had stated the 
ciicumstances fairly, the case would be 
found extremely ditrerent. Tlie owners 
did not make the new contracts. It 
was one of those cases, whicli the court 
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of directors conceived demanded re- 
lief. 

Mr. IVoohner was anxious to ask a 
brief question, on a poiut that had not 
been noticed by auy j;eiitleman on either 
«ide of the court. He undei stood the 
Company would iose ;£500,000 if a remu- 
neration were granted to the present 
claimants. He should wish to know 
w hether the court of directors had taken 
into consideration the sum the Company 
would lose, in case the owners gave up 
their contracts, in consequence of the 
proposition for going before Parliament 
being negatived He was confident that 
by fairly remunerating tlie ship-owners, 
instead of losing a large sum, a very great 
saving would be made. 

Mr. D, A’lwwcb'^/objected to tlie present 
petition on the ground that the time given 
for the consideration of the subject was 
entirely too sliort — and he thought that 
the objection founded on the forms of the 
House of Commons might easily be got 
over, by the assistance of the President 
of the board of centred. Were that right 
hou. gentleman to be informed il:at the 
court had been summoned at tliiity-six 
hours* notice, he could state the fact to 
theHouseof Coniinons ; and, in his opi- 
nion, it would be a sufficient reason for 
inducing the House to rec*eive the petition 
of the Company, even after the time ap- 
pointed for presenting private petitions 
had ceased. The House would feel, that 
such a delay was praiseworthy, since it 
gave the proprietors an opportunity of 
considering the subject, which they would 
not have had, if the question had been 
pressed forward, and tluy would probably 
dispense with the custoniaiy lonns in 
consequence. It was not unusual, by 
any means, to dispense with them; and, 
in a case of so much importance, little 
doubt could be entertained that the House 
would acquiesce in the prayer of the Com- 
pany. He would be the la'st man to pre- 
elutle himself, by any hasty opinion, from 
agreeing to vote this money, at a proper 
time; on the contrary, he thought the 
jU’obability was strong, that tlie applicants 
were entitled to it. But, in the first in- 
stance, it appeared that a committee of 
the House of Commons were to have the 
power of examining the parties, with 
whom it remained to prove that they had 
been twenty years employed by tiie Com- 
pany, and had, in each year, sustahicd a 
loss— because if the fact were otherwise, 
it was only fair that their profits and 
losses should be balanced together. He 
threw out these hints witli confidence, be- 
cause every proposition that he had ad- 
vanced, had been assented to by the sliip- 
owners present — namely, that the end of 
the contract should be the time at wliich 
the grant should be made — that the pro- 
prictoip at large should have an opportu- 


nity of investigating the nature of each 
claim — and, if tlie ship-owners were in 
want of money, in the interim, the Com- 
pany might advance the necessary sum on 
their bond. His hon. fiieiid to the right 
(iMr. Hume) had rather mistaken thepro- 
^ince of the committee of the House of 
Commons. If this Company went to 
Parliament in order to obtain leave to 
break certain contracts, it was natural 
that the legislature should require a suffi- 
cient leason to be assigned, before they 
granted so important a request. On this 
point, great caution was manifested by 
the board of control — and the same cau- 
tion would be suggested to the House of 
Commons by the President of that board. 
A committee would, in consequence, be 
appointed, to examine wdiether the pro- 
prietors of East India stock, had acted 
wisely or not, in consenting to grant this 
remuneration. 'I'he conduct which was 
intended to be pursued in the House of 
Comnmix, appeared to him to be a full 
rc.ison, wliy gentlemen behind tlie bar 
ought not to go before Parliament in such 
.a hurry. \Vc, the piopiietor-, who must 
pay tills money, have no information be- 
fore us — hut the House of Commons, who 
are to enable us to carry our good and 
virtuous inclinations into effect, say, 
“ No, we will not let you have such 
poiver, unless you lay sufficient e\ddence 
before us." The proprietors had no in- 
formation wliatever laid before them,— 
(A Gentleman observed that the directors 
were acquainted with all the circtim~ 
stances.) Yes, he knew* the directors 
were in possession of information— but all 
his jf-aloHsy pointed to the manner ia 
wliifli the appiopriatioij of the money 
granted, was to be carried into effect. 
JSiippose he agreed to grant money, and 
no reason was as^igued for varying the 
sums given to different iodividuais,did not 
such a practice create a strong feeling, 
that partiality dictated the distribution ? 
He, ihcrsfore, was most jealous of the 
way ill which the appropriation of their 
bounty would be effected. He wi''hed, 
the form, the manner, the restriction? 
imposed, in canyiug their intentions into 
execution, to be dearly stated and per- 
fectly understood. Tliey ought to make 
a part of the bill. He was sorry to ob- 
serve a strong indisposition shown by 
some gentlemen, to state openly why the 
proprietors should not be allowed to can- 
vass each grant. They could not vote 
;^300 without a full investigation of the 
case— but here, when* many thousands 
were depending, no such examination, it 
seemed, was to be allowed. If geiticmen 
did not speak to this point, he should take 
it to be one of ihoj^e principles which they 
were ashamed to support, except by their 
silent vote. With respect to the ship- 
owners, he would do them the justice to 
3 S 2 
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say, that not one of them started an ob- 
jection to what he had proposed. He did 
not know whether he was correct, in call- 
jupf the lion, proprietor, on the other side 
of tlie court, the foreman of the ship- 
owners, bur certainty he bad acceded to 
every proposition made by him (Mr, 
JKioQaird) wliicli resolved themselves into 
two points — 1st, that the proprietors 
should consider each case fully— and next, 
that they should be apprised of the way 
in which relief was to be given. These 
points conceded, and proper time afforded 
for the consideration of the subject, he 
would give his assent to an application to 
Parliament. If these conce>sions were 
granted, he had no objection whatever to 
go before Parliament— but, if they were 
refused, he should feel it his duty to op- 
pose the proposition. He begged leave, 
once for all, to do justice to the ship- 
owners, whose intentions, he believed 
were honorable^and who, he hoped, 
would not, under the existing circum- 
stances, press this question. Tlie notice 
was too sliort — they came down to the 
court in a large body — while tlie proprie- 
tors who were not directly interested in 
the question, were veiy few in number. 
ITie sliip-owners, in expressing their as- 
sent to what he had said, had behaved like 
fair and honorable men ; he would not, 
therefore, if pioper time were given, pre- 
clude himself trom entertaining the ques- 
tion — but he most strongly deprecated 
anything like precipitancy. 

Mr. PattUon rose to say a few words 
on what had fallen from the bon. proprie- 
tor who opened this debate. The ground 
on which be, as a director, was disposed 
to support this question, was not on the 
?core of its being an act of justice, bat of 
liberality. The word justice did not ap- 
ply to the case. 'I'his he was free and 
ready to avow. But he must take a dif- 
ferent line of argument from that pursued 
by the lion, proprietor. He did not think 
that they ought to discard liberality from 
their transactions j on the contrary, it 
appeared to him, that in a great body like 
the Company, liberality was a very be- 
coming feature . — (Hear / hear 0 And 
he hoped the gentlemen who were the 
petitionei's on this occasion, would receive 
and enjoy that liberality for which the 
Company had ever been famous . — (Hear / 
hear !) With respect to the shortness of 
the notice which had been so much com- 
plained of, he thought it had been ex- 
plained by the hon. Chairman so as to 
satisfy every person that no disrespect to 
the court of proprietors was intended. 
Very far vva.s such an idea from the minds 
of the diiector.H ; they took the earliest 
moment to bring the question forward, 
and stated, ingenuously, the reason why 
It was not before introduced. One hon. 
proprietor opposed the application, be- 


cause it had received the previous sanction* 
and authority of individuals out of that 
court, and because he feared a packed 
committee might be formed in the Hou^e 
of Commons. He, however, totally dis- 
sented finm that hon. proprietor’s reason- 
ing, because he conceived the assistance 
of his Majesty’s ministers was necessary 
to forward the object they had in view. 
On a former occasion when a bill was 
prepared, the directors found, in conse- 
quence of the want of that necessary co- 
operation which they had now obtained, 
that they must abarulon it. He hoped the 
determination which another hon. gentle- 
man had expressed, of presenting a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons on the 
subject of the present court, would, under 
all thccircumstances, he set aside on more 
serious consideration. The mode in which 
the petition must go before parliament 
was fixed. They knew the fair and regular 
practiceof the House of Commons, and it 
was not for them to seek for an alteration 
of it. The gentlemen interested were 
willing to lay before the House the full 
extent of their affairs ; and it was for tho-'C 
to whom the disclosure was made to de- 
cide whether a bill should be brought in 
or not. As to the question of money, the 
House of Coramonshad nothing to do with 
it. They would only state, whether the 
existence of a certain grievance called for 
such a bill as that which was now con- 
templated. If such a bill were brought 
in, he hoped, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of tlie hon. proprietor who had 
last spoken, that a clause would be intro- 
duced, defining and pointing out the prin- 
ciple on which remuneration should pro- 
ceed.— ffl'ear ! hear /) He had urged the 
necessity of such a clause in his place iu 
the next room, and he would urge it in 
that court, lie stated this, because he 
wished to be well looked after . — (A 
lav.gh.) He was not desirous of possess- 
ing power, which by any chance he might 
be able to abuse .— hear !) One 
part of our best prayer besought the Divi- 
nity to “ lead us not into temptation, but 
to deliver us from evil aud he wished 
very much to avoid temptation, and to 
eschew evil. With this feeling he trusted 
some defined principle would be laid 
down, on which those allowances should 
be granted. For this purpose, he thought 
a specific clause ought to be inserted in 
the act, and even incorporated in the 
(iclition. By this easy mode, reasonable 
aliowauces might be made on definite 
grounds, and the petition could go forward 
unclogged with that oppo.sition which must 
be attended with great inconvenience. 
The hon. gentleman, who on a former oc- 
casion had opposed the proposition rela- 
tive to the ship-owners, mustered only 
five adherents, and they probably imagined 
that this day they would bring a larger 
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army into the field. But he hoped that see what immense remunerations had been 
hostilities would cease, and that all oppo- granted. Instead of keeping gentlemen 
siiion would be withdrawn, if it could be to the strict performance of their con- 
shewn that no wish to exercise feelings of tracts, they absolutely held out eucourage- 
private partiality iniluenced the diiectors, nient for the infraction of them, 
and that they had the real interest of the An hon. Propriflor lose to order. As 
Company at lieart, instead of encouraging the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hiinie) had 
what was vulgarly called a job . — (Hear ! drawn the attentioiiof the court to apoint 
hear !) of order, perhaps, in strictiie-s, he ought 

Mr. Hu'me said, he should be sorry and to confine himself to a denial of the ob- 
ashamed if any gentleman could justly servatioii of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
charge him with having imposed upon the Gooch) which had called him up. 'I'liat 
court by garbled e.xtracts, or by wilfully hon. projirietor had accused him with 
advancing what was incorrect. He must having read garbled extracts of certain 
therefore put himself right with the hon. documents to the court ; and it .stnick 
proprietor (Mr. Gooch), who had noticed him that the regular course was to deny 
a statement made by him in a former the fact. At pre; cut the hon. gentleman 
court. He would assure that gentleman wms piejudging the (luestioii. They could 
that in his mention of the circumstances not tell the length to which he might go ; 
conuected with the ship he was and if the court heai d him, they would 

perfectly correct, 'fhat vessel was one of tacitly authorize a reply from the hon. 
/iis, to which relief had been granted, in proprietor {Mr. Gooch), who mighten- 
contravention of the established system of deavour to prove his original assertion, 
tile Company, and contrary to the con- and to controvert the facts stated by the 
tracts entered into by the owners. He hon. gentleman, lly this means much 
held ill his hand a letter, sliewing that the time would be lost. 

whole business ought to have been taken Sir. Hume inoceeded . — \ very few 
tip by a committee, and which charged words would settle the matter. The hon. 
tliecoiiit of directors with acting in a proprietor had blamed him for mis-state- 
inaiiiier deiogatory to tlie iuteiests of the iiig circumstances, and declared, tliat lie 
Company ill that transaction. The.rfslc//, hail not been fairly used by liiin, in the 
whicli was built on tlie bottom of the notice that he had taken of the transac- 
Prince of IFules , one of thevessels tion lelative to the ship Heliad 

then relieved, 'flie owners coiitiacted for stated (and the fact could not be denieil), 
£20 1/s. peace freight, and as. to that the was taken np at £90 173. 

£T1 .fis. gradually-increasing war con- peace freight, and £') fis. to £11 5,«. 
tingencies. As tliese war contingencies (being, on tlie aveiage, £10 ]ier ton), 
were small, compared with tlio.se obtained war contingencies. Tlie owner.- were rc- 
hy other owners, whose contracts were leased from the w.ir contnigeiieies, but 
of a later date, and who were lecciving the peace freight was coiitiniicd by the 
£19 10s., applioation ' was made to the court of directors. Tiny leeeired on the 
•court of directors for relief, and they con- fiist voyage ot the £18 10s. war 

tiuued the peace fieigin of the -AvVeff at contingencies. The-e were tlie simple 
the s.ame rate for which the owiieis of the farts of the ease. His hon. friend (Mr. 
£)i/iceo//f'afcthadoriginallycontracted, Atkins) had also received relief. His 
hut they raised the war contingencies to war contingencies were raised, on appli- 
£18 10s. per ton, being £8 lOs more cation, from £14 4s. to £18 .5s or £13 
tlianliad at first been contracted for. Tlie 6s. being an iiicrea.-e of belu ceii £4 and 
contract thus broken was made in 1801, £5 pounds. Ho did not, in the occasion 

and on that ocea.sion tlietenders of twenty alluded to, speak of tlie Astell only. He 
respectable slii[)-owners weie rejected, mentioned six ships, in favour ol the owu- 
aiid that of Mr. Mestaer was received, ers of wliicli, tin; com t of directors gave 
No man in the court, lie believed, w-oiild np the sacred principle on which tlic sys- 
he less ready to lend himself to an im tern of tender .iiid contract was founded, 
proper action tliaii the lion, pioprietor. He intrvHiiiced notliing tiiat was not fair 
Hut what was the fact with respect to the and ju.-t ; and for tlie tiuth of liis state- 
six sliips to which he had alluded? In mciit he would refer to documents. 

1800 or 1801, tlie sliips were contracted Mr. Alderman Athue wistie.i to say a 
for i and in a sliort time afterwards the few words in am vei to p.iit of what had 
owners requested to be relieved fiom tlie fallen Iroiii the preceding sjieaker. He 
operation of their coniracts. lledidiiot wholly misunderstood tlie c.t-e to which 
wonder that his hon, friend (Mr. Atkins) he had last aliiided. He would find by 
should be anxious to support the present looking to the proceedings of tlie shipping 
proposition, since he was was one of those committee, that tlie question whicli he 
who had contracted and wlio had received andotheis disputed witii the Company 
relief. His war contingencies were in- was very different from what he supposed, 
creased from £14 43. to £18 6s. If they It was this — Whether or not we were at 
would read over the papers, they would peace, boua fid- : — ^WhetUer, under what 
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was called tlie peace of Amiens, they weight in their affairs, when delivering 
really could be considered in a state of his opinions in that room, emphatically 
peace — or whether it was not rather a observed, tliat, but for the success wliicJj 
state of preparation for war ? This was hail attended the system of proceeding by 
the fact 5 and he must state besides, that public contract, that good ship, the East 
neither he nor the owners of the otlicr India Comfavy, must have gone down, 
\'cssels, who then claimed relief, had full Some of their directors weie old enough 
Justice done to them to know, and would admit, that the old 

Mr. Hume. — “ I spoke of the year shipping system was the greatest evil 
1807.** under which the Company had ever suf- 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, the Dover fered — that it was the ba‘'is on which 
Cattle, which he had built for a specijil abuses of the worst kind were founded — 
peace freight, was completely under tlie and as long as the ship-owners, acting on 
control of the Company. If they did not a portion of that system, could come 
grant relief when adverse circumstances down aud vote in that com t on questions 
oppressed the ship-owners, they ne\er in which they were deeply interested, 
could get vessels buiit of the size neces- their conduct must be viewed with great 
sary for carrying on their trade. jealousy, and, in his opinion, was open 

Mr. R. Jackson requested that tlie re- to considerable objection. At the same 
solution of the court of proprietors, of the time he wished it to be understood, that 
27th of March, 1816, should be read*, he felt no hesitation in granting relief, if 
which having been done, tlie learned geii- it were proved to be decidedly necessary, 
tleman observed he was anxious to draw He had opposed the outline of the bill 
the attention of the court to that resolu- that hau been introduced to tliem in 
tion, because it was important, that the March last, whicli he understood would 
picsent court should be possessed of what form no part of tlie bill now about to be 
passed on that day, in order to judge cor- proposed. Thespiiit of that bill was> 
lectly of the wisdom of their proceedings that the directors should have the power 
on the present occasion. The question to administer relief, not in specidc in-* 
now before the proprietors related to a stances, but according to a principle of 
|)oint of their establishment, for which general discretion. He recollected that 
they paid about 700, 000 /le;* and some years before, the aggregate amount 
the ineusure ptoposed might coat the Com- of remuneration was ;£''300,000 — a sum 
pany half a million of inoiiey. A question infinitely beyond what could have beeu 
in a pecuniaiy point of view, embracing expected. He stated, at that time, 
such an extent of expense, must be ad- how indiscreetly such a power — the 
mifted on all hands to be one of very jiower of distributing this relief — might 
great importance. On the 2;ih of March be used. Tliose who had the highest 
last, ^ hen the subject was brought under degree <*f infciest with the directors, 
their consideration, he li.ul expressed were, he observed, likely to be treated 
opinions which subsequent reflection had better than tiiose whose influence wag 
rot induced him to alter. His view of less extensive, although their claims might 
tne que tiou proceeded on this giound : — be more entitled to respect. Men, pos- 
it it cuulu be fahlysho^'u that tiie tempest .«>e''Sed of commanding interest, wouJd, 
oi the time, tiipr ihe di-'ru.''*' ot the pre- pcihaps, get very great indemnification, 
scni’vrhH!, tUicateiietl t'> overwhelm the while others, without interest, might be 
gentlcuifii who had cnteicd into contracts pressed to the wall, and come in for a 
w'ith the Company, the} ought on tiiat, as very Miiall share of relief. The question 
on^other occasion.', to act with liberality, was, this day, whether the prayer of the 
They would act so ;--aud he was happy jietition, did or did not pledge tiie court 
to find that thehou. director (Mr. Patti- to any specific proposirion, with respect to 
son} and his hon. frieud (Mr. Kiunairdj the manner in wliich relief should be 
concurred with him in thinking, that in granted. If it did, he should tremble at 
such ca.sc3 the liberality of a gieat body it. Theie were many cases in which re- 
was only another name for wisdom — Jicf was called for, but they differed as 
(Hear! hear!) But he telt that wlule much as possible. Some of tlic cl.iimants 
they acted equitably and libeially, they had three or four voyages to perform— 
ought to take care that their proceedings otlieis had been long revelliug in Iiigli 
did not trench upon the great principle of war-freights — and some, from the stale 
pffblic tender, which was established when of the times, had been suffering continual 
the tonnage of the Comp.my did not a- Josses. All these circumstances should, 
mnimt to one-third of what it was at undoubtedly, be very closely investigated, 
present. It was of so much importance before a decision w'eie made. The ship- 
10 support this principle, that he recol- owners, in general, must excuse him if 
jeetedan hon. director, who had great he smiled, when they told the court, that 
— — - - - they had only made one, tw o, or three per 

• It l.ad been niiroduced ■« tlicca.!)- part of liad been the 

the debate, language lor the la^t twenty years^aud 
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yet a degree of rivalry, amounting almost 
to animosity, appeared to exist, as to the 
parties who should continue to be em- 
ployed by tlie Company, and should be 
.st^lected to enter into tiiose losing con- 
tracts. Here the proprietors could not 
be so raw as not to know, that thougii a 
ship-owner, by his open and palpable 
coruract, might get but four per cent, for 
his money — yet, by other means, he per- 
haps received five times four per cent. 
He meant not to insinuate that they made 
this profit dishonestly — by no means; but 
when they did realize it, it was but fair 
that it should be cai*ried to their account, 
although it did not appear on the face of 
their contract. If a ship-owner had au 
opportunity of nominating the officers to 
his vessels, and, by that means, of pro- 
viding for his family or his friends, was it 
not an object of priinaiy importance to 
him ? Was it not equivalent to a valua- 
ble consideration ? If any one ride of 
judging of their profits was more falla- 
cious than another, it was that which 
they submitted to the couit, when they 
got up, and declared, “ we iiave baiely 
made so much by our contracts.’* t^ome 
of them were simple owners^ others were 
managing ovvneis ; some of them made a 
great deal, others much less. But, if the 
managing-owners, or others, were placed 
la such a situation that they must demand 
an indemnity, let the court be made ac- 
c^nainted, specifically, with tlieir losses. 
'I'he petition only called for reasonable 
allowances, as far as the Company might 
think fit to grant them. His hon. friend 
(Mr. D. KiunaiidJ Iiad_,on this part of the 
subject, placed, in a very clear point of view, 
the propriety of having specific claims laid 
before the court. He (Mr. Jackson) 
when the subject was last year before 
them, thought that a plan might be de- 
vised, by which each case would be made 
.specific. The then bon. Chaiiman (Mr. 
Grant) peremptorily rejected his advice; 
though it was evident to him (Mi. J.ick- 
son) that the ship-owners themselves were 
ready to agree to it. Not one of the whole 
body would, he believed, have opposed it. 
How was this suggestion met? Why the 
hon. gentleman then in the chair, said, 
“ that, to refuse the discretion which the 
bill would have vested in the directors, 
would look like a want of confidence in 
them — and, if we did not feel confidence 
in the executive I’ody, it was better todis- 
place them at once;” with much more of 
the same SOI t of verbiage. The court di- 
vided on that occasion — and, when he 
stated, that fifty-five ship-owners were 
present, and only five gentlemen who 
were not, every one must at once see the 
result. But it was unfortunate that the 
advice he had given was not taken on that 
occasion. For the bill cauic before his 


Majesty’s ministers in so questionable a 
shape, — .so little guarded by restrictive 
provisions— giving such extensive and un- 
controlled powers to the directors — tliat 
it met with very little support in that 
quarter, and then, probably, the execu- 
tive body found it necessaiy to withdraw 
it. But the very defects which occasioned 
its rejection, by those who, it was ex- 
pected, would have supported it, were 
previously airaigned, and pointed out in 
that court. The question now was, as he 
had already observed, whether the peti- 
tion then before them, calling for an act 
of the legi.^latdre, to enable the Company 
to grant relief to certain ship-owners, 
pledged the proprietors to any proposition, 
as to the relief to be given, or the manner 
iu wliicli it was to be appropriated. He 
would suppose, that the 2 or ^300,000 
was to be distributed according to the dis- 
cretion of the directors. Iu exercising 
that discretion (unless there was a tot^ 
abandonment of that which was consider- 
ed a sound discretion iu private life) they 
must look to the several claims of A, B, 
C, and so on, — and, having investigated 
tlie circumstances of each case, decree an 
allowance, conformably with those cir- 
cumstances. This should be made the' 
subject matter of a specific provision in the 
bill ; instead of granting unlimited powers 
—which, in two instances were given to 
the directors— ami the recollection of 
which awakened that due alarm in his 
Majesty’s ministers, which they appeared 
to have felt when the last bill was sub- 
mitted to their consideration. If a com- 
mittee investigated the claims of the dif- 
ferent ship-owners, they could make to 
A, B, and C, a specific allowance, accord- 
ing to the peculiar nature of the case 
— and, ill each instance, an enacting 
clause could be drawn up, stating the? 
gtound of the particular grant, as well 
as the measure of it. In that case, there 
would be no necessity to proceed on such 
a general proposition as might sliake the 
principle on which public contract was 
founded. He well knew that the histo- 
rical speech of his hon. friend (Mr, Hume) 
did a great deal in defeating the attempt 
that was made in the last year, when this 
claim of the ship-owners were first debat- 
ed. Tliat admirable speech was read in 
quarters of high consideration, and where 
they acted on it, in order to disconute- 
nance the proposition that had then been 
made. They opposed that proposition 
on this ground — as they did at present— 
(and ministers would allow him to say, 
that, if they ev’er abandoned tlie principle, 
they would betray the country)— that, to 
adopt It, would be committing a public 
wrong. “ It is,” said they, idle to 
talk. V/c aie the country, and the cotin- 
tjy us — and, -witliout betraying it, we 
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caunot throTV away this sum.*' If the 
subject were merely referred to a commit- 
tee up stairs (to use a pailiamentary 
phrase) he feared it would be nothing but 
a farce ; and, unless his Majesty’s minis- 
ters looked down a little from their throne 
of politics, and considered the interest of 
the Company, with that attentive eye 
■which they demanded, he felt quite sure, 
that the operation of this petition, and of 
the bill that would probably be the con- 
sequence of it, would take a great sum out 
of the pocket of the Company, and in the 
most unsatisfacloiy manner. He repealed, 
that, unless government looked most cau- 
tiously into this business, and watched it 
most narrowly, the Company woiild again 
be visited by a very heavy expense. He 
did not wish to notice the manner in 
which a similar power had been exercis- 
ed. He would not willingly go into that 
detail — but he felt that a strong hand 
ought to exist somewhere in order to 
check and control the exercise of so great 
a power, or, after all, it would be a most 
expensive operation. He hoped it would 
be found necessary, on this occasion, to 
do that, which a member of the board of 
control, in a former session, recommend- 
ed to be done — namely, to institute a 
somewliat more general inquiry into the 
Company’s shipping-system than now ap- 
peared to be contemplated. 'I’iic lion, 
magistrate (Alderman Atkins) stated, that 
vessels freighted at £{2 per ton would be 
unfit for the Company's trade, and w'ould 
probably sink. But, he demanded, had 
merchants at Liverpool, and other places, 
a greater appetite for losing their fortunes 
than the Company had ? Were they more 
likely than the Company to trust their 
merchandize in crazy vessels ? If they 
did not endeavour to procure reasonable 
freights, they would soon see American 
shipping employed, instead of English — 
and they must all perceive the dangt r that 
would attend the placing in the hands of 
the Americans so great a carrying-trade. 
If they went on giving £26 per ton for the 
sake of dignity, whilst others were only 
paying half the money, the ruinous ex- 
pense that must be incurred, was most 
evident. This would be the end of the 
system. If a committee were formed, 
he hoped they would have the assistance of 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Wallace) and he fur- 
ther hoped that it would be so far a coin- 
niittce of tlieir own, as to be made select. 
This would remove an invidious responsi- 
bility from the directors, and would teiid fo 
the satisfaction of all partie.s. If that plan 
were adopted, and orB sent in an «ur- 
connt which waN not considered correct, 
an op; oiinnity would he afforded of shew- 
ing that the statement was unfair, and th« 
party might be called on to set it right. 
There was one passage in the petition 


which he should like to see altered. It 
was that in which it was set forth, that 

if the Company prosecuted suits in 
equity again.st the owners, for that to 
which the Company were entitled under 
the diffeient contracts, it would be illu- 
sory in practice ; and therefore the peti- 
tioners were of opinion that it would be 
advantageous to make such allowances to 
the owners, taking in all the ships above 
mentioned, as would relieve them from 
the whole loss sustained, or from any loss 
wliicli they were likely to sustain from 
the fulfilment of their contracts, on the 
present terms.’* Thus though they might 
have made great profits on the first part of 
their contract, they would under this 
statement, if they were likely to Jose by 
the succeeding part, be entitled to relief. 
He believed this was not intended, but 
such was tbe fact. He should propose 
that the paragraph should run thus — 
“ That it would be of advantage to your 
petitioners if they were enabled to afford 
the ownei*s equitable relief, according to 
the ciicurastances oftheirdifferent cases.’* 
He was anxious that the relief should not 
be general, but particular and respective ; 
avowing, as lie would, that he was ready 
to grant all fair and equitable relief, con- 
sistent with the principle of public con- 
tract, which, in this and every succeeding 
measure, ought lo be guarded as the life- 
blood of the Company. Whetiier the si- 
lence or non-observation of geiiilemen be- 
hind the bar, or the listlessness find apa- 
thy of those before it, tlireateued a return 
of the old system — if not in name, at least 
in fact, such a departure from establish- 
ed rule ought to be strenuously resisted ; 
for no funds could possibly stand against 
a constant perversion of contracts, which, 
amounted, in the aggregate, to ;Cl, 700,00:') 
per unn. He thought it was right thus 
faiily lo place his opinions on record. He 
would not object to the petition, but h& 
should be more pleased with it if the al- 
teration were made which he had suggested. 

The hon. F, said, he 

did not mean to oppose the petition ; but 
he wished to ask, whether the bill wonld 
embrace only the single object of granting 
relief to certain ship owners. He was of 
opinion that the whole shipping system 
should be minutely looked into. If the 
present measure would not go the length 
of procuring such au investigation, he con- 
ceived it would be right to introduce such 
aclau<:e as would command an examina- 
tion into that important subject. The 
system was, he believed, as just a one as 
could be devised ; but he should like, as 
so long a time had elapsed since it was 
established, that it should be fairly looked 
into again. 

Mr, Loicndes said, a gentleman oou- 
oected with the shipping interest tti 
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the course of that month, shot himself, 
becau^ he had been for a time Jyiug 
©utof his capital, which was quite unpro- 
ductive. Had the proposition wluch was 
adopted on tlje 27th of March last been 
immediately carried into eflect, in all pro- 
bability the gentleman to whom he alluded 
would not have been in that distressed 
state of mind which led to this melancholy 
catastrophe. He hoped this circumstance 
would make a proper im[>ressiou on the 
court, and cause them to hasten their pro- 
ceedings. 

Tire Chairman . — “ The words suggest- 
ed by' the learned gentleman sliall be im- 
mediately inserted in the petition; and 
there is nothing to preclude such a charge 
as my hon. friend has mentioned, from 
being introduced in the bill.” 

JVlr. R, Jackson . — “ I hope his Majes- 
ty’s ministers will be given to uuderstand 
that we wish for a select committee ; 
any member of which may, if necessary, 
move that the power of the same be ex- 
tended.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, he had been informed 
that, in answer to an application from the 
Chair, relative to tlie mode of presenting 
the Addre^s recently voted to the Prince 
Regent, Lord Sidinouth had stated that 
there wore two ways, either by the hands 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, or by attending at a levee. 

The Chairman . — “ If the hon. proptie- 
tor is not too hasty, I will presently give 
him and the court every iirformatioii ou 
the subject. 1 wish to know whether the 
hon. gentleman means to persist iu his 
amendment 

Mr. Hume.^*^ I certainly do.’* 

The motion, as amended, was then put 
from the Chair, and negatived. After 
which the motion, “ That this Court do 
approve the said petition, and that it be 
presented to the House of Cxnnmous ac- 
cordingly,” was carried in the affirmative. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman . — I have to acquaint 
the court that an application has been 
made to Lord Sidinouth, to know when 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
would be pleased'to receive the Address 
voted by the general court, to which an 
answer had been received. Both the let- 
ter of the Chair and the answer shall be 
immediately read for your information.*’ 

[The letter of the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman stated, they had the honor to 
acquaint Lord Sidmouth, that the general 
court of proprietors of East India stock 
had agreed to an Address to the Prince 
K^ent on the Ute atrocious outrage ; and 
the court expressed their wish that it 
should be presented by such of the pro- 
prietors as pleased to attend, they begged 
to be favoured with an early intimation of 
the day on which his Royal Highness 
Asiatic Journ* — Nq, 17- 


would be pleased to receive it. In answer, 
the Right Hon. H. Addington stated, that 
he was directed by Lord Sidmouth to ac- 
knowledge tlie receipt of the letter of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman. There 
were two modes of presenting the Ad- 
dress — either by placing if in tlie bands of 
the Secretary of State for tlie Home De- 
partment, or by attending with it at the 
levee. If the former mode were preferi’ed, 
he requested that tlie Address might be 
transmitted to him immediately ; if the 
latter, he begged to inform them that a 
levee would be held on the ensuing Thnrs- 
•lay.”] 

JMr. Lowndes thought it was an insult 
to the court, to pi-opose that an Address 
from that hon. Company should be pre- 
sented through the agency of a deputy’s 
deputy. Their Address ought to be re- 
ceived with the respect due to a great 
Company who had 60,000,000 of subjects 
under their command. He would never 
consent that their Addre?s should be pre- 
sented in any other way l)ut such as be- 
came the dignity of a great and povverfitl 
body. 

Mr. H. Jackson was convinced that no 
slight was intended. Nothing like an af- 
front was, he believer!, meant; audit was 
not wise to anticipate a feeling which they 
had no riglit to suppose existed. As the 
matter had gone on with great propriety 
and good humour up to the present time, 
he trusted that so it would proceed to the 
end, and that they would lay their Address 
at the feet of their Sovereign without in- 
dulging in asy angry feeling. Now, with 
respect to the communication made by the 
Under Secretary of State, lie wished to 
observe that much inconvenience would be 
felt if they went up with the Address on 
Thursday next, which a siiglrt intimation 
from the Chair would tend to prevent. It 
would be recollected that Thursday 'was 
fixed for a debate in that court, and if that 
day were named for receiving the Address, 
they would find it necessary to adjourn, 
as many of those who wished to deliver 
their sentiments would probably join in 
the procession. An intimation from the 
Cliair would prevent that day from being 
named. He therefore lioped that the first 
levee after Tliursday next would be sug- 
gested as the most convenient time for 
presenting the Address. 

The Chairman acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of this observation. 

Mr, Lowndes hoped tliq court never 
would descend so much from their jast 
dignity as to suffer an Address voted by 
them to be sent to the Secretary of State. 
He thought it was rather too much for 
his learned friend to view the circumsCanet’ 
so coldly, when he held in his hand his 
learned friend’s letter, in which he ex- 
pressed himself very warmly* on the sub- 
jo^. A i^rtaiii etiquette wat, Uc Kuew^ 
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to be pursued on such occasions ; and 
though the coi-poration of the city of Lon- 
don and the two universities had alone 
the right of presenting petitions and ad- 
dresses to the Sovereign on the throne, he 
hoped the Company would always assert 
their right of presenting their addresses 
hy their own delegates at the levee, and 
not descend to act by deputy. If a man 
had a great number of tenants who wished 
to congratulate him on any event, it 
would he most preposterous to refer them 
to his steward. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, there was some- 
thing either very much to his rredit or to 
his discredit, in the letter alluded to by 
his hon. friend ; and as he had mentioned 
it, alittic explanation was necessary. His 
hon. friend had written a note to liiin, 
in which he expressed a great desire to 
know when the Address would be pre- 
sented. He, in consequence, wrote a 
private letter to him on the preceding day, 
stating that he believed the subject w'ould 


CMat, 

be mentioned in the next general court 
to-morrow, and that Lord Sidmouth^s let- 
ter would give some idea of the manner 
in which the Address should be presented. 
And he farther observed, that he hoped 
the court would not suffer their dignity to 
be compromised by transmitting their Ad- 
dress through the hands of any Secretary 
of State. This was the whole of the 
transaction. ' 

Mr. Hume concurred entirely in what 
his hon. friend (Mr. Lowndes) had said. 
When it was expressly stated in the letter 
from the Chair, that the members of this 
court wished to present the address per- 
sonally, it was little better than an insult 
fo mention that it might be sent to the 
Secietary of !State. If it were not a direct 
insult, it was very like one. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he approved very 
much of the sentiments expressed in his 
learned friend’s letter, and he hoped he 
would never abandon them. 

The court then adjourned. 


Literofy and Philosophical Intelligence^ 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


The extraordinary fall of rain in oiir 
northern provinces, towards the end of 
the last month, lias inundated the coun- 
tries, and occasioned considerable injury 
to the crops. The cotton plant in parti- 
cular has suffered much, from having been 
some days drenched. The heavy rains in 
Bengal have also produced considerable 
mischief. The Ailjee, whicli disch.arges 
itself near Ciitwa, was so niucli swollen, 
that it overflowed its bank, in aoiuc places 
thirty feet high.— 

Several shock.s of earthquake have been 
experienced aiKungporeoii the I2tli, 14tli, 
and 15th ultimo. The last day they were 
very severe, and occasioned considerable 
apprehension. — Calcutta. 

Letters from the upper provinces men- 
tion that a considerable quantity of rain 
ha.s fallen, .and removed theapprhhensions 
which were created by the long drought-s 
in these quarters. \Vc hope soon to learn 
that this fortunate change in the weather 
will have produced beneficial eflectsat the 
stations which have recently been so un- 
healthy. — Calcutta. 

During the last week the neighbour- 
hood of Madras has been visited by some 
severe .'•torins, which, however, have not 
yet had the desiretl effect of clearing the 
snltry atmosplierc, usually felt so oppres- 
sive at this se.asiin of the year. About four 
o'clock on Monday morning a sligiit shock 


of an earthquake was distinctly felt in 
Madras. This plienomeuon, so rare on 
this coast, was followed on Tuesday night 
by one of the most awful storms wc almost 
ever witnessed. Several buildings, we 
hear, were struck by tlie lightning, and 
amongst them the house of Lieut. -Colonel 
Marshall, which the electric fluid pene- 
trated. Providentially all the family es- 
caped unhurt ; and we are happy to say, 
no material injury was done to the build- 
ing. — Sladras, Sept. 24. 

The actual fall of rain at Madras during 
July and August, and to Sept. 25th, was 
14J inches, nearly double the average 
qudutity. 

In an old MS. journal of a voyage to 
China in 1 636, we find the following des- 
cription of what the relater terms strange 
sea snails or carleils : — 18th May, N. lat. 
6, 58, W. long. 13, 47, we saw a great 
many shell fish, or small snails, like those 
on the land, having at the mouth of the 
.shell a lump of wliite tough fioth-Iike 
jelly,;by which it swiinmeth or floateth. 
Pricking one of them it distilled some 
dropsofaperfectoriental azure, so opened 
divers of them, and found that about the 
head it yieldeth that coloured liquor, as also 
purple, tawny, &c. very lively and shining. 
Whether this be any kind of that shell- 
fish called murex, mentioned in histories, 
out of wliich they drew that precious 
purple so much esteraued by the ancients. 
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I know not. It is likely that the spongy 
froth consumes at a certain time, and then 
they sink to the bottom : when at conve- 
nient season it increases again, and sup- 
ports it. In a little cove hard by the Cha- 
pel \’’alley (St. Helena), I found a flying 
fish, and brouuht it on board. None in 
the ship had seen a larger. It was between 
eighteen and nineteen inches long, and 
weighed twenty-six ounces. It hath the 
form of a mackerel at first sight, but the 
head, mouth, back, scales, and colour of a 
mullet, with great eyes, and the lower 
part of the fin of the tail much longer than 
the upper. It had four wings, two great 
and two small ; the greater reached from 
half an inch of the gills to half an inch of 
the end of the body ; the two less towar ds 
his tail, right over which, on the back, 
was a small fin lessening towards the tail, 
it was dainty meat. 

A coal-black young tiger is now on 
ikiard the Java, Captain Hodges, recently 
arrived in the river from Bengal. He is 
about twelve months old, exceedingly fe- 
rocious, so that it is dangerous to ap- 
proach the iron cage in which he is con- 
fined. It is supposed the captain intends 
him as a present to the Prince Regent. 
He has also brought two very beautiful 
buffaloes j they were likewise very fierce 
when brought on board, but during the 
voyage have become more docile. 

■\Ve learn from a late traveller in Egypt, 
that a Dongolese horse had been sold at 
Cairo, at a price equal to a thousand 
guineas sterling Bruce describes the 
horses of Dongola as the most peifect in 
the world. At Halfaia and Gerri l>e- 
gins that noble race of horses justly cele- 
brated all over the world. Tliey are tlie 
breed introduced here at the Saracen con- 
quest, and have been preserved unmixed 
to this day. They seem to be a 
distinct species from the Arabian horse 
such as 1 have seen in the plains of Arabia 
Deserta, south of Palmyra and Damascus, 
where I take the most excellent of the 
Arabian breed to be in the tribes of MowalU 
and Anneq',whichis about lat,36°. Whilst 
Dongola, and the dry country near it, 
seems to be the centre of excellence for this 
noble animal ; so that the bounds within 
which the horse is in its greatest jicrfec- 
tion seem to be between the Ut. 20 and 
and between long. 30 east from Green- 
wich, to the banks of the Euphrates. To 
this extent Farenheit’s thermometer is 
never below 50 in the night, or 80 in the 
day, though it may rise to 120 at noon 
in the shade, at which point horses arc 
not affected by the heat, but will breed as 
they do at Halfaia and Dongola. They 
are,’* he adds, entirely different from 
the Arabian ; but if beautiful and sym- 
metrical parts, great size and strength. 


the most agile, nervous, and clastic move- 
ments, great endurance of fatigue, docili- 
ty of temper, and seeming attachment to 
man, beyond any other animal, can pro- 
mise any thing for a stallion, the Nubian 
is, al>ove all comparison, the most eligible 
in the world. The hor.ses of Halfaia and 
Gerri do not arrive at the size of those in 
Dongola, where few are lower than six- 
teen hands. Tiiey are black or white, but 
a vast proportion of the former to the lat- 
ter. I never saw the colour we call grey, 
that is dappled ; but there are some bright 
bays, or inclining to sorrel. They are 
all kept monstrously fat upon dora, eating 
nothing green but the short roots of grass, 
found by the side of the Nile, after the 
sun has withered it. This they dig out 
where it is covered with earth, and, appears 
blanched, which they lay in small heaps 
once a day on the ground before them. 
They are tethered by the fetlockjoilitof the 
fore leg with a very soft cotton rope, made 
with a loop and large button. They eat 
and drink with a bridle in their mouth.’* 
The traveller relates also the superior 
good qualities ofthe horse of ShekU Adelan, 
not quite four years old, and full sixteen 
hands high. 

Themaritime towns ofFrance are repre- 
sented as busily engaged in equiprog ex- 
peditions to carry their flag into seas 
where it has Jong been ueariy unknown. 
Captain Segur, Knight of thero>al orders 
of St. Louis and of the Legion of Honor, 
is expected soon to sail from Dieppe in the 
Ceres, with a complete set of officers be- 
longing to the royal navy, to explore such 
parts of the Indian Ocean where their 
manufactures may find most ample means 
of development. He will take on board 
some young pupils, to whom this voyage 
will ensure a speedy and complete instruc- 
tion in commerce and navigation. — It is 
tlms by means of instructive voyages that 
our rivals hope to form seamen and prac- 
tical schools of navigation. 

The ship Rurik, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Von Kotzebue, which was fitted 
out two years ago by Count Roraanzow, 
for a voyage of nautical and geographical 
discovery', happily anived iu June, 181€, 
in the harbour of l^tropawloosk f St. Peter 
and St. Paul), and sailed iu July to 
liehrings Straits. This account has just 
been received from Kamtachatka. 

lieutenant Kotzebue, commander of the 
ship lluiik, has discovered, onhisvoyi^e 
round the world, sever.al new islands, 
which he ha'^ named Romanzow’s, S^eri- 
dow’s, Krusensten’s, Kielusow’s and Su- 
warrow’s Islands. 

An expedition is fitting ont at Cronstadt, 
for a fourth voyage round the world, by 
the Russian American Company. 

S T 2 
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Information has just been received of 
the death of Major Peddie, befoie he 
reached the Niger. Lieutenant Campbell 
is now tlie Commanding Officer, and we 
tinder'^tand proceeded to carry into execu- 
tion the ordeis received by Major Peddie. 


llie Congo sloop of war is arrived at 
Deptford. Several large cases, containing 
the natural productions of Afi iea, col- 
lected in the late expedition to the Congo, 
have been sent to Sir Joseph Banks, tor 
the purpose of being a'^sorted into their re- 
spective cla>ses : many of them arc of a 
kind hitherto unknown, and the whole 
will shortly he submitted to tlie inspection 
of the public. 

Sir Tljonins Strange, late Chief Justice 
of Matlras, has left ready for publication 
three volumes of Reports of Cases de- 
cided in the Recorder’s Court am! Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at that Presi- 
dency, while Sir Thomas presided in 
these Courts. I’hey are printing at the 
Madras Government Press, and will be 
published immediately. 


NEW LONDON PCBLICATIONS. 

Algebia of the Hindus, witii Arithmetic 
and Mensuration : translated from the 
Sanscrit. By H. T. Colebrooke, E.$q. 
4to. 31. 3s. 

A Narrative of the Briton’'^ Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island. By Lieut. Shillibcer, 
R, M. ftvo fcs. 6d. boards, 

ManU'Ciit veiiu de St, Hcleue, d’une 
Mauiere inconnue. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

A Translation of the St. Helena Manu- 
script. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

Outline.^ of Geology ; being the Sub- 
stance of a C ourse of Lectures delivered iu 
the Royal histitution of Great Britain. 
By William Thomas Brande, Sec. R.S. 
P.R.S.E. Prof. Cheni, R.L &c. Rvo. 7s. fid. 

An Essay on the Variation of the Com- 
pass ; showing how fai'it is iutlueuced by 
a Change iu the Direction of the Ship’s 
Head. By William Bain, Master, Royal 
Navy. 

The History of the University of Edin- 
burgh, chiefly compiled from Original 
Papers and Records. By Alexander 
Bower. 2 vol. 8vo. 24s. 

Tlie Ancient History of the Egyptians, 
Caithagiiiiaus, ASvSyrians, Babylouians, 
Medes and Persians, Macedonians, and 
Grecian^. ByM, Rolliu. 12 vols. 12fflO. 

88. boards. 


M. iEmilii Port! Dictionarium lonicuin 
Grajco-Lalinuni, quod Iiidicem in omnes 
Herodoti Libros continet, cum Verborum 
et Locutiouum in his observatu dignarum 
accurata Descriptione, 8vo. price 12s. 
iu boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Colonic.'!, and thepiesent xAmericars 
Revolution. By M. de Pradt, formcily 
Archbishop of Malines. 

Very speedily will be completed in 20 
numbers, price 8f«. each, The New General 
Atla.s, on a scale similar to that of 
D’AnvillCjCOmprisjng 7fi Map.s full colour- 
ed, and Engravings illiistiative of the 
Heights of Mountains, Magnitude of Ri- 
vers, &c. also a Memoir on Geograjiliy, a 
Chapter on Physical Geogiapliy, and a 
Consulting Index of Places. 

Lieut. Edward Chappell will publish 
early in next month, a Narrative of a 
Voyage to Hnd.soii’.s Bay, containing some 
account of the north-east coast of America, 
and the tribes inhabiting that remote 
region ; in an octavo volume, illustrated 
by plates. 

Sir William Adams has in the pres.s. 
An Inquiry into theCau.'^esofthe frequent 
Failure of the Operations of extracting 
and depressing the Cataract, and the Des- 
cription of an improved Series of Opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Coote has in the press, the History 
of Europe, from the Peace of Amiens iu 
1802 to the Peace of Paris in 1815, form- 
ing a seventh volume of the History of 
Modern Europe. 

A new edition, entirely remodelled, of 
Di, Thomson’s System of Chymistry is 
printing in four octavo volumes. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, fiom the earliest ages 
to the present time. By the late John 
Leyden, M.D. Completed and enlarged, 
with Views of the present State of that 
Continent, by Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Charts. 

An Abridgment of Universal History^, 
commencing with the Creation, and car- 
ried down to the Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
iu wiiicli the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestors is traced, thp 
Course of Colonization is marked, the 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is re- 
viewed, as connected with the moral Go- 
vernment of the World, and the revealed 
Dispensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whit** 
aker. Iu four 4to. vols. price 81. 8s. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


EjHract from the Seconal Report of 
the Bombay Auxiliary liihle Society, 
P316.— “The Committee of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society )>resent to the 
^ub.scribers the following report of their 
proceedings dm iug the year 1815. 

First. — Protestants . — it being the first 
object with the society to furnish their 
poorer countrymen living under this go- 
vernment with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Committee regret that through 
the small stock of English Bibles and 
Testaments which remained from the last 
year, and the non-arrival of the supplies 
they have written for, both to Calcutta 
and London, they have been deprived of 
the means of supplying in the manner they 
would wish, the numerous applications 
which have been made to them by the 
commanding officers, both of his Majes- 
ty’s ships of war, and the European re- 
giments. 

Through this deficiency and the cir- 
cumstance that in Bombay few English 
Bibles and Testaments are exposed for 
sale, and those at a great price, not only 
the private soldier and sailor in a foreign 
land, amidst a profligate and idolatrous 
people have been deprived the meansof be 
coming better acquainted with the moral 
tJuties of their lioly religion ; but even the 
sick in the hospitals aud barracks, whilst 
their only hope was directed towaids that 
land “where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and the weary are at rest,” could 
receive no clieeriug consolation from the 
study of that woid, which “ speaks 
peace unto their souls and is able to make 
them wise unto salvation,” 

This distressing deficiency, the commit- 
tee trust, the arrangemeuts they have 
now made will prevent for the future j 
and they are the more anxious to do this, 
as they arc conscious, that amidst all the 
zeal which has been sometimes displayed 
for the promotion of Christianity, it may 
justly be retortetl that the spiritual wants 
of our poorer fellow countrymen have 
seldom been sufficiently brought under 
contemplation. 

The great disregard indeed hitherto 
shewn to the lower classes of Protestants, 
whilst it has exhibited the Engli.sh in a 
very unfavcuirable light, has also mate- 
rially lessened their numbers ; and ac- 
cordingly to this cause is it principally to 
be attributed, that the number among the 
lower orders of Protestants in Bombay, 
either native or European, exclusive of 
thc^ who are immediately employed in 
tte service of the country, is exceedingly 
few ; fewer certainly the committee ite- 


lieve than would have been the case, had 
earlier attention been paid to the means 
and duty of continuing them in the Pro- 
testant faith. 

‘Iff. Xaiii'P Christ^ans.^'V\^e expecta- 
tion held out by the committee in the first 
report of ili'<tributiug tlic Scriptures in 
Portuguese to the native Christians of 
that Chnichjhas been realized with great 
success ; aud they have not only dispers- 
ed a considerable number on the Islands 
of Bombay and Salsette but liave for- 
warded no les.s than 550 to Goa, at the 
particular request of the British Envoy, 
who describes the natives and even the 
priests as coming in crowds to relieve 
them. 

The committee have also sent a few in 
compliance with a wish expressed by the 
Portuguese Vicar at Cannanore ; who, 
however, when he found that the trans- 
lation had not the authority of the Censor 
of the Inquisition, refused to distribute 
them Iiimself, but nevertheless allowed 
liis congregation to receive them from 
others, and the number sent was very 
soon called for. 

List of Protestant Missionaries Resi^ 
dent in India, specifying their Places 
of Residence and the Society to which 
they belong. 


Place. >'amei of 

Society to vhUh 



they belong. 

Agra 

Peacock 

Baptist 


M’lntosh 

X>o. 

Allaliabad 

N, Kerr 

Kureem, a Native 

Dow 

Ainboyna 

Jabez Carey 

Do, 


Joseph Kam 

Do. 

fialasore 

John Peter (Armenian) Do, 

Bellary 

John Hands 
Joseph Tayler 
Wm. Reeve 

London 

Berhanipore 

Pran Krishna 1 

Nidhee Raima J 

Bombay 

Samuel Newell 
Gordon Hall 

American 

Caiaitta 

W. Greenwood 

C. J. G. Sheocter 

Church 

Calcutta 

Henry Townley 

London 


James Keith 

Do. 

Canton 

Robert Morrison 

Do. 

Columbo 

J. D. Palm 

Do. 


James Chater 

Baptist 


Thos, Griffiths 

Do. 


Ben). Clough 

Wesleyan 

Jafnapatam 

James Lynch 

Do. 

Galle 

T. H. Squance 

Do. 


G. Bvans 

Do, 


SI. Broadbent 

Do. 


Robert Carver 

Do. 


E. Jackson 

Do. 


L Callaway 

Do. 
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Place. Karnes of Missionaries^ Society to which 


they belling. 

Galle 

J. Mackenney. 

Wesleyan 


W., B. Fox 

Do. 


T. O'l.orne 

Do. 


R. Ntrt stead 

Do. 


Joti.i Harry 

Do. 


Dl. Pt)or 

American 


— Richards 

Do. 


H. BardweU 

Do. 


B. Meigs 

Do. 


E. Warren 

Do. 

Chinsurah 

Robert May 

J, D. Pearson 

London 

Chittagong 

Da Bruym 

Baptist 

Ghunar 

Wm. Bowley 

Church 

Cutwa 

Wm. Carey, Jim. 

Baptist 


Kanjeile Mulheard > 

Vishm*' Kama j^a»ves 

Delhi 

John Kerr 

Baptist 

Digab 

Wm. Moore 

Do. 


Joseph Rawe 

Do. 


Beiidabund > 

Do, 

Do. 

Pinagepore and 


SadamAh’l 

(gnatfus Fermondez 


Gai\iam 

William Lee 

London 

Oomalty 

Krishna (Native) 

Baptist 

Gurja 

Fawle* 


late of France 

John LeBrun 

London 

BatarU 

Win. Robinson 
— Trowt 
— Reiley 

Baptist 


Joseph Phillips 

J. C, Auppcr 

London 

Saaiarang 

G Bruckner 

Baptist 

Jesaore 

Wm Tliomas 

Do. 


Sephul Ramsii ) 

Do. 


WanekaSiio VNatives Do. 


Kurratoma J 

Do. 

Madras 

1. C. Schnarre 

C. T. E. Khenius 

Church 


B. bailey 

T. Dawson 



Wm. Loveless 

Richard KniU 

London 

Malacca 

W. H, Harvard 

Wesleyan 

Wm. Milne 

London 


C. H. Thomson 

Do. 


W. H. Medhurst 

Do. 

Meerut 

Permuriud and his 



brother (Natives) 

Churd) 


Place, Names of Missionaries. Setiety to which 
they belong, 

Nagpore Ram Mohun Baptist 

Pandera I.Desilva 

Bhagyat (Native) 

Patna — — Thomson 

Hangaoii A. Jiidson American Baptist 

G. H. Haugh 

Serampore and 

Calcutta Dr, Marshroan Baptist 

Carey 
-^Ward 
—— Lawson 
— Eustace 
— Carey 
Leonard 
— — Yates 

Randell 

— — Penny 

— Wm, Smitii and six 
Natives 

Sirdhana John Chamberlain 

Surat Carepeit Aratoon (Armenian) 

James Skinner Loudon 

Wm. Fynie 

Tanjore I. C. Kalhoff and fourf 5 

[“f 

Ttanevelly Charles Mead London 

SI. Render 

Tranquebar A Caenmerer and a 

Native. Danish 

Travancore Thomas Norton Church 

- f Christian 

Triclunopoly C. Popic ) Knowledge 

t Society, 

Vepeng C. W. Prezold Do. 

Viiagapaiam Jolm Gordon London 

E. Prichett Do. 

James Dawson Do, 

Church Missionaries g 

London Do. -.-.....44 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge . 3 

Baptist - .^.5^ 

Wesleyan - jg 

American y 

Danish - ^ 

Total of European Misstonarica . . pg 
Total Native Do, - • 23 

Total Protestant Missionaries in fndia i9l 
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East-fndia House, April dth, 1817. 

At a Court of Directors held tliis day, the 
linanimous iliuuks of the Court were 
Toted to 'niomas Keid and .lohn Bcbh, 
Eaqr». lor the zeal and attention shewn 
by them to the inierests of the Company 
during the pa.st year. 

The same day a ballot was held for the 
election of six Directors, in the room of 
K. C. I'lotvden, Esq. 

J. Hudleston, Esq. 

G. A. Robinson, 

W. S. Clarke, Esq, 

J. Thorniiil), Esq. 

G, Baikes, Esq. 

who are out by rotation. 'Hie glasses 


were dosed at 6 oMock, when the electioD 
was declared to hare falten uoob 

■**7 A T*_ ‘ 


W. Astell, Esq d20 

C. Grant, Esq 418 

Sir J. Jackson, Bare 420 

C. Marjoribanks, Esq 421 

S. Toone, Esq 421 

Q. Smith, Esq 413 


April lOtA — At a Court held this day, 
John Bebb and James Pattison, Esqrs. 
were chosen Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man for the year ensuing. 

The foilowing is the list of Directors 
for the present year, with the Committees 
to which they are appoiated. 
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The Court of Directors have rcsolved, 
that iu future, the comiuanders of their 
chartered sliips be prohibited from tak- 
their wives witli them on the voy- 
^e. This regulation, which has long 
been a standing order, we understand 
will be strictly enforced. 

Capt. Travers, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment, accompanies Mr. Raffles, who pro- 
ceeds shortly to take charge of his appoint- 
ment to the Residency of Bencoolen, 
John Bruce, Esq. F. B. S. Historiogra- 
pher to the Company, has resigned that 
appointment to retire on a pension. 

Mr. JHaliDeida, many years iu tlie Se- 


cretary’s Office, has retired from the ser- 
vice. 

James Law, Esq- late of the Bombay 
civil service, and Nevil Reid, Esq. have 
announced themselves candidates for the 
Direction since our last. Mr, Law was a 
writer of the year 1789. 

The undermentioned Officers qn the 
Bengal Military Establishment, are per- 
mitted to return to their duty. 

Col. L. Thomas, (vi4 France.) 

CapL J. Smith, 

W. CoUyer, 

H. Hodgson, 

Madras Military Ettablisliment, do. 
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Lieut. N. Speuce, 

J. Hodge, 

W. Vauglian, 

R. VV'UsoD. 

AJlaior W. Storey of the Madras Mili- 
tary Establishment, has been restored to 
the serrice. 

The Rev. H. Jeffreys has been appoint- 
ed a Chaplain on the Bombay establish- 
ment. 


WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTION. 

The following address to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, accompanied the 
Subscription of the Inhabitants of the 
Province of Bengal, received by the Com- 
missioners of Distribution, in January, 
which amounted to £21,112 Is. 4d. 

“ Calcutta, Dec. 28, 1815. 

“ To Field-Marshal His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, &c. 

“ May it please your Grace, 

“ The sentiments excited throughout 
Europe by the late .splendid achievements 
of the Allied Armies find an echo in every 
Britidi bosom, in whatever quarter of the 
globe. We rejoice in events so honora- 
ble to the name of Englishmen, so happy 
in their consequences for Europe and for 
the world ; and emulating the benevolent 
and patriotic example of our brethren at 
home, we are now assembled in Calcutta, 
to ^rform the grateful duty of mitigating 
as far as in us lies, those private atBictions 
which are unhappily inseparable from 
every great national triumph. 

" Oh the occasion with which the idea 
of your Grace’s name is so proudly asso- 
ciated, we presume to offer ourselves to 
your recollection, by soliciting your Grace 
to become the organ for conveying to the 
General Committee in London the sums 
contributed for a purpose so eminently 
national, by the inhabitants of this city, 
and others of our countrymen residing 
within this presidency, persuaded that in 
so doing we are offering the most grateful 
tribute in our power, to your Grace’s per- 
sonal feelings, while at the same time we 
give utterance to our own, by joining in 
the general homage to those’extraordinary 
energies, which, amid the wreck of sur- 
roiradiftg nations, and through vears of 
difficulty and trial, have been cherished 
in the bosom of a free state for the even- 
tual ddiverance of all. 

" Hat_ subject of the British empire 
must be'lndeed unworthy of those bless- 
ings and those honors to which he was 
born, who does notacknowleiige a kindred 
interest in the fortunes of the army which 
fought at Waterloo— who does not feel 
his own rank in the Scale of humanity 
exalted, and recognize a new incentive to 
generous and manly action in the event of 
tl«t memorable day. 

“ While endeavouring (however inade- 


qutaely) to discharge some p.art of the 
great debt which their country lias con- 
tracted to tlie memories of the brave men 
who bled on tiiat occasion, the community 
of British India indulge a peculiar jiride 
in addiessing tiiemselves to jour Grace : 
they cannot forget tliat India beheld the 
dawn of tliat military career wliich has 
since shone with such unrivalled splendor ; ' 
and they trust, that even in tliat efful- 
gence of glory, the recollection of formei 
times may justify them with j our Giace, 
when they presume to claim a more than 
ordinary interest in whatever concerns 
jour character and fame. Peimit us, my 
Lord, as member.s of that community, to 
offer our united and cordial congratula- 
tions on the signal, and, we trust, final 
triumph with which your long labours 
have been now crowned. May it please the 
Great Disposer of Events to prolong your 
earthly existence, that in witnessing the 
happiness of Britain and the sunouuding 
nations, your Grace may enjoy the best 
reward of a life devoted to youi country : 
and may the remembrance of those fields 
in which you have borne so illustrious a 
part, long be cherished by a grateful peo- 
ple as their dearest ornament and defence, 
and descend to after ages the richest in- 
heritance of their children. 

“ We have tlie honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Grace’s faithful and devoted ser- 
vants, (Signed) MOIRA. 

&c. &c. Ac.” 

A third communication has lately been 
made from Bengal, amounting to £2,200. 
The first remittance, also, from Bom- 
bay, has lately arrived, it amounts to 
£7,000 ; and one from Prince of Wples’s 
Island, by W. Petrie, Esq. of £1,000. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, March II .— 
The Carnatic Commissioners Bill passed 
the Committes. 

Friday 21. — The Royal Assent Was 
given by commission to the Silk Bounty 
Bill. 

House of Commons, March 11. — Mr. 
Brogden brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Cochineal and Indigo 
Acts, which was agreed to, and leave 
given to bring in a Bill in pursuance 
thereof. 

Wednesday, March 19. — ^The RepoVt 
of the Committee of the East-India 
Trade was agieed to, and a Bill ordered 
to be brought in conformably therewitli. 


Potaney v. Brisac . — At the late Glou- 
cester Assizes was tried, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, and a Special Jury, a cause in- 
which Capt. Richard Powney, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, was the plaintiff, and-Geo. 
Brisac, Esq. formerly a Captmn of hia 
Majesty’s Navy, was defendant. 

'The expectation of this cause had ex- 
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tited a considerable degree of interest in 
Chelfenham, from which place it rose; 
a great number of the most respectable 
families had come from that place to hear 
the trial. Tiie amusement^ however, 
which was anticipated, was considerably 
damped by the serions turn which the 
cause took, the learned Judge declaring 
that he would not suffer any improper 
merriment in that Court, but the cause 
should be tried like any other. 

The simple circumstances were, that 
on the 27th of September last Captain 
Powney was walking up the High-street 
of Cheltenham, attended by a person go- . 
ing to shew him a lodging-lmiue, when 
the defendant, Mn Brisac^ wilfully threw 
himself against Capt* Powney, and pushed 
him with great violence against some pa- 
lisades, making use of insulting language, 
which terminated in blows from bis walk- 
ing stick. Capt. Powney, by the advice 
of some high naval and military officers 
then at Cheltenham, brought an action of 
assault against the defendant ; and had 
the plaintiff wanted any additional testi- 
mony to his character as an officer and a 
gentleman, than that of those officers, 
he had a large share of it from 
the strong sentiments expressed by the 
learned Judge who tried the cause; bis 
Lordship desiring it might be understood 
that Capt. Powney had acted with the cor- 
rect feelings of a gentleman, In appealiug 
to the laws of his country for a just 
punishment on the deferfdant, for his un- 
justihable conduct, and reminding the 
Jury of the propriety of giving such da- 
mages as should operate as an atonement 
to his feelings for the personal insult. 

The Jury returned a verdict for the 
plaiiKiffi with ;^100 damages ; and the 
Judge, further to shew his opinion of the 
cause, certified on the record that it Was 
a prpper one to be tried by a special jury, 
to enable the plaintiff to recover the costs 
thereon. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, Messrs. Jowis^ 
Taunton and Manley; Solicitor, Mr. 
Hughes. Counsel for the defendant, Mr. 
Dauncey and Mr, Puller; Solicitors, 
Messrs. Newmarrfi and Harris. Mr. 
Dauncey availed himself of the circum- 
stances oftlic case, and the great disparity 
in the ages of the parties, to indulge 
in that vein of humour for which 
he is so remarkable^ and afforded, it is 
said much ammement to a very crowded 
and resp€ciabte Court. The plaintiff, we 
uuderstaod, intends devoting the amount 
of the damages to charitable purposes. 

tkamrs police. 

Henry Hackroot, aSwede, was brought 
up o» a charge of having thrown over- 
board and drowned William Fitzpatrick, 
a seaman belonging to the East-India 

Asiatic Jourw,— No. 17. 


Company’s ship Cornwall, ata place called 
Whampo, seventeen miles from CastOD^ 

Tbe m idence was in effect, as followi^ 
— 3. Stewart, one of the ship’s company^ 
.stated) that the prisoner, tbe deceased and 
several others of the crew^ were rowing a 
boat within six miles of the ship, on the 
24th of October. Somebody complained 
that the decease did not pull bis oar ; 
upon which the prisoner said to him, 

“ Y^ou rascal, if yon don’t pull your oar. 
I’ll throw you overboard.” The reply 
of the deceased was, ** That’s more than 
you can do, thank God.” The prisonersaid, 

“ Is it then?” and seizing Fitzpatrick by 
the back of tbe trowsets, threw him over- 
board. The prisoner said at the time, 

“ 'Fhere you are now/' The boat^s crew 
tried to save the deceased, but the ul^t 
was dark, and they failed. The prisoner 
immediately attempted to throw himself 
overboard, but was prevented by one of 
the crew, Tlie witness did not think that 
a hole was torn in the trowsers of tbe 
deceased by the violence of the pri- 
soner. 

Capt. Toussaint, Commander of the? 
Cornwall, stated, that he was at Canton 
wl^n this occurrence took place, but he 
beard of it immediately after. He al«r 
heard that the body was found, but in so 
mutilated a state as to prevent the fea- 
tures being distinguishable. There was, 
he observed, a remarkable circumstance in 
the evidence taken at China in the contra-^ 
diction given by one of the boat’s crew ta 
the statement just made with respect to 
the trowsers of the deceased. Besides# 
not one of tbe crew could recognise tl»e 
body. There existed in the ship a very 
gieat prejudice against the prisoner, for 
what reason be did not know, except it 
wa"* on account of his decided suuei^rity 
over the whole of the crew, it being ttsual 
with him to work more than tin of thef 
ordinary inen. It Was even said On board 
that they wonld have blood for blood. So 
affected was the prisoner at the event, 
that it Was With great difficulty he was 
kept alive during the voyage, and he was, 
for a considerable time, out of his senses. 
Capt. Toussaint wa^ present at the exami- 
nation of Witnesses at China, and he re- 
marked that the deposition of Stewart 
was not like the account given by him in 
the ship. 

Captain Toussaint haring deposed that 
the ship lay sixty or seventy miles from 
the sea, Mr. Wihoif, Solicitor to tlwf 
East-India Company, said the case wat 
out of the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, 
and the evidence should therefore* be cx* 
amined before the Frivy Conneft, who 
would ord^ a Special Commisskm for the 
trial of tile prisoner. 

Hackroot is a stout yoia^ man. Ho 
appeared deeply affected.— 'Remanded^ 

Vot. III. 3 U 
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Mamioa^HmtM, April 15. — Samuel 
King and — Moore were yesterday 
lurought before the Lord Mayor, charged 
with a fraud on the East-India Company. 
It appeared from the evidence of a poor 
illiterate seaman, who it seems had been 
selected by the prisoners as the fittest per- 
son to carry their nefarious designs into 
execution, tiiat the prisoner Moore, who 
is in the Company’s service, had met him 
in the street, and understanding that he 
wanted a birth, undertook to procure liini 
one, upon condition that he would take a 
paper for him to the India House and re- 
ceive some money on his account. Wit- 
ness took the paper as directed, but was 
too late, as the business of the house was 
concluded for that day. He went again 
the next day in company with King and 
another person, and they each received 
(on presenting the paper) £3. 4s. They 
then went to a house in Fenchurch-street, 
where they met Moore and divided the 
money. It seems that Moore was em- 
ployed by the East India Company to pro- 
vide men for the service, and that the 
paper presented by the witness was a 
charge for bounty for three able seamen, 
pretended to have been procured and paid 
by the prisoner, whereas the men so en- 
gaged by him proved on inspection to Ije 
quite the reverse of what they were re- 
presented to be. Tlie prisoners denied 
that they had any fraudulent iutcnliou, 
—Remanded. 


, COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 

Thursdap, April \1th — SpecialJurp — 
ff^iams t>. IVebtler . — Tins was an ac- 
tion to recover damages for an assault and 
false imprisonment. IMr. Gurney ad- 
dressed the Jury, observing lliat tlleoiit- 
vage of which his client complained was 
committed on hoard a ship on its voyage 
to India, the plmntiff being mate, and liie 
defendant captain. The sole object of 
Mr. Williams in coming before the Court 
was the vindication of his character, and 
to remove every supposition that he could 
have been pioperly subjected to confine- 
meot. It w.is no part of his purpose, 
while vindicating his own, to cast any im- 
putation on the character of Captain 
Webster, who had probably been actuated 
by misinformation : that misinformation 
should have been given to him would ap- 
pear e.xtremely probable, when it was 
known that on board the ship command- 
ed by the defendant, a conspiracy to run 
away with if liad just afterwards broken 
out, and two of the crew bad actually 
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been executed as ringleaders of the mu- 
tiny. 

Mr. Scarlett on the other side observed, 
that the proposal had been made by him 
in the absence of Capt. Webster. It was 
fit to state, that in the course of the voy- 
age from India the defendant had felt it 
his duty, even to the plaintiff, and much 
more to the crew of the ship, to put him 
into confinement. He was far from wish- 
ing to say that he had taken any part in 
the mutiuy ; hut he firmly believed, that 
the design of the defendant in imprison- 
ing him, was to protect him from the vio- 
lence of the crew. It was due to the 
plaintiff to admit, that when the contest 
unhappily arose, he most readily and zea- 
lously assisted the captain in putting an 
eud to it. The sum for which the ver- 
dict was to be taken was £30, which was 
recorded. 

Mr. Gurney added, that the traitors on 
board the Indiamau were a part of 
those who bad custody of the British offi- 
cers at the Isle of France, and that but 
for the exertions of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant they would have succeeded in 
running away with the ship and cargo, 
worth not less than j£300,000. 

Lord Ellenborough.— It is unnecessary 
to make any observation ; no doubt a sound 
discretion lias been used on both sides. 
It appeal's from the record, that tlie Cap- 
tain, whether legally or illegally, acted 
from proper motives. The imprisonment 
of an individual for liis own protection is 
certainly a new case ; but I do not say, 
lliat under certain circumstances it might 
not amount to a justification, when the 
imprisonment liad in view the preserva- 
tion of the whole ship. 

Mr. Gnmey observed, that although the 
impri.soDroent before the mutiny might be 
justifiable, it could not be justified after 
that had been suppressed, and upon the 
complaint of the very persons since exe- 
cuted. 


An embarkation from the depot of de- 
serters, at Porchester, is to take place im- 
mediately, for the Cape of Good Hope ; 
they are to serve for life abroad. The 
transports Abeona, Lloyd’s, Sisters, and 
Borringdou, will take on board those for 
the Cape. A detachment of the 48tli re- 
giment (200 men) is embarked in tliese 
vessels. 

The new building in Cannon-row, ori- 
ginally intended for the 'rransport Office, 
and afterwaids for tlie Ordnance Depart.* 
meiit, is nearly completed for tlie receji- 
tioii of the India Board, to wliich tlicv 
will remove m a short time. 
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An American ship from Canton brings 
an account that at the time she left, forty- 
two ships, chiefly Americans and Swedes, 
were loading in the river with teas for 
Europe, (Great Britain and Ireland). 

It has been publicly asserted, that much 
English capital is embarked in these spe- 
culations, the success of which depends 
on the continuance of the duties. The 
Captain of a vessel of this description 
lately cleared ;^60,000, his own share of 
the voyage. 

CALCUTTA. 

The evils of Amir Khan's irruption to- 
wards the capital of Jaypoor, now begin to 
display themselves. The unfortunate 
Prince, destitute of means to answer the 
daily demands on his exhausted treasury, 
is fain to have recourse to loans. The 
country, desolated by the ravages of a 
cruel enemy, and deserted by its native 
cultivators, has failed to produce the an- 
nual hanests, andhea{)€(l on its inhabi- 
tants all the evils of famine. Manji- 
Das and Chand Singh, the principal mi- 
nister and commander, have been forced 
to conceal themselves in the sanctuary of 
their own dwellings, to avoid the exac- 
tions and insults of their disorderly fol- 
lowers. JMeaiiwhile Amir Khan ranges 
about, aud gleans from the impoverished 
villj^ers a scanty subsistence for his mer- 
ciless tioops. 

Private letters, dated in the end of Sep- 
tember. intimate that the Marquis Has- 
tings meditates declaring the Jaypoor, and 
some other Rajapoot states, allies of the 
Company, thus freeing them from the op- 
pression of the i^lalirattas. Amir Khan, 
it is added, has received three repulses in 
attempting to storm Jaypoor. 

Calcutta, Oct. 1.— Our latest accounts 
from Jaypur state, that the Raja of.Joud- 
pur was still negociating with Amir 
Khan, but that the demands of the one 
aud the means of the other aiforded but 
little hope of an early adjustment. In 
uuth it appears, that if the Khan was 
di.sposed to quit the invaded rountry his 
troops would not consent, unless money 
could be found to satisfy their expecta- 
ions ; and if the condition of the Jaypur 
chieftain is correctly represented, he has 
not any resources from which he can 
supply a sum equal to the demands of the 
invaders. He appears also to be so much 
under the infience of the Thakur, that he 
is afraid to contract such engagements as 
would eifectually liberate him from his 
thraldom, and insure the futiu’e tranquil- 
lity of bis government. This seems to be 
the Idea prevailing among the news wrU 


not otherwise that it is founded in truth* 
We are assured, however, that this unde- 
cided personage, on the 8th ult. in conse- 
quence of a threat communicated by the 
Khan, obsen'ed to the principal minister, 
IVJanji Das, “ If Amir Khan continue 
impracticable, you must negociate with 
another power.” 

Later accounts mention a skirmish be- 
tween the troops of Amir Khan and tlm 
Jaypur force now in Tunkha, in which 
the latter obtained a trifling advantage. 
Shortly after Bapoji Siiidia with his army 
arrived at Jaypui*, and it was supposed 
they would speedily return, their assist- 
ance not being required. Amir Kban, 
had sent a large force to plunder in the 
neighbourhood of Sikawal. It is also 
stated that the Vakeels of the Jaypur 
government had returned from Delhi 
without effecting the object of their mis- 
sion. 

Amir Khan was encamped at Sawoorda, 
on the 20th August ; Baptiste had taken 
p^^^sc^s}o^ of the city of Raghaghur and 
sumiuuned the fort. Loll Sigh was en- 
camped near Tunga. The Jaypur troops, 
as usual, were mutinous, and threa- 
tened the minister. 

The Raja has requested to have a per- 
sonal interview with Amir Khan, and his 
army had retired from Baku!, and en- 
camped on the rivei' Bandi. 

Holkar had returned, and the camp 
was at Droria on the Jlst of July. 

llie repose of his Highness aud bis 
royal mother was recently disturbed by 
the sudden appearance at the door of their 
tents of a pet sou who declared himself to 
be Jus want Roa Holkar, and demanded 
instant restitution of bis former dignity. 
Without wishing to question the piety of 
mother or son, we may fairly doubt 
whether the new claimant was a welcome 
guest, and shall easily believe that thejoy 
of the court was unfeigned on discovering 
him to be a madman. 

Bunjeet Singh had issued six lacks of 
rupees to his army. Radbakissw, a per- 
son high in the service of Runjeet, pro- 
ceeding on an embassy to Kabul, was at- 
tacked on the way by a gang of people, 
of wliat description is not known ; twelve 
of the escort were killed, and Radhakissen 
was mortally wounded, and died at Pash- 
awar. The banditti obtained plunder to 
the amount of several lacks of nq>ee8. 
Runjeet was preparing to march to Noor- 
poor. 

A large force collected by the Zemindars 
in the vicinity of Attock, having made an 
-attempt to obtain possession of that for- 
tress, the troops of Runjeet Singh sue* 
3 U2 
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<»eded ia repelling the attack, and killed 
fifty of the assailants, The Haja of 
tau having failed to perform his engage- 
ments, Huujeet has expressed his deter- 
mination to proceed thither, and reduce 
the whole country to subjection. Ruujeet 
was at Lahore on the 9th June. He had 
demanded tribute from the Haja of Khu- 
looria, who refused to pay it, saying he 
had never been tributary to any power, 
and was besides under the protectioii ot 
the English Goverom«it. 

ITckbars from Holkar*s camp to the 
^th of Sept, mention the receipt of a let- 
ter from Amir Khan, in which he com- 
plains that the Jaypore Vakeel had quit- 
ted Ids camp, without effecting any settle- 
ment. The latest accounts from Jayptire, 
State that the guards of the ciiy had been 
atrictly ordered not to permit any armed 
persons to enter the city, Thakoors ex- 
cepted ; each of whom might pass, with 
lour armed men. The gates were also 
directed to be shut every eveniug at nine 
o’clock, but no reasons are assigned for 
these precautiims. Tlie Jaypore roiuistcr.s 
aad cUeftains strongly recommended the 
Rajah to anite with the Joudpore force, 
to chastise and expel Amir Khan ; but 
tRe Rajah declined their advice, observing 
that ^ was sure the Joudpore liajali 
would not aet against Amir Khaii, be* 
cause he believes the Khan to be “ a good 
man.** The latter however was busily 
employed in plundering the countries of 
Ja(^ and Joudpore. Maojee Dass tiie 
^ndpol Jaypore aiinister is rcp»rted 
ai^ ; but his illness is supposed to be 
feigned, to avoid the importunities of 
Roy Cliund Singh, aud the troops wlio 
claim the payment of their arrears — the 
period lix^ for that purpose by Manjee 
Daas having elaped. MglUaub Khan has 
inoceeded to Hindoor. 

Uckbars from Holkai's camp to the 4th 
ult. state, that the camp was still at Ueo- 
riah; and the cavalry sitting at Dhur- 
nah. *1^16 Ut^burs from Holkar's camp 
to the latli irit. state, that the Bhaee hatt 
giTtn directions to dig twenty yards deep 
in a parth^ar spot of ground, in conse- 
quence of information conveyed to her by 
certain Zemindars, that at that depth, 
the late king Alumgir had deposited six- 
ty lacks of rupees, beneatli six large guns. 
The digging had commenced, but the 
trorkmen had not even readied tlie guns 
t^indeah was watching the movements of 
the Khan. It was also reported at Del- 
hi, that Amir Khan had been defeat- 
Jtd by the tioops of tlie Bikaiiir Baja. 
Several detachments of the Khan's troops 
liad plundered the country in the ueigli- 
boiii iiood of Dundwanah, and that fort 
and city were afte.-wanls taken and pil- 
laged. 

Kuujeet .Singh, on the 12th ult., was 
^kijl at Lahore ; but his park of aniiltxy 


was preparing for an immediate march to- 
wards Kohifitan. 

Our latest accounts from Moltan, are 
dated the 13ili ult. The Governor of 
that place, Serferaz Khan was then at 
Shoojadabad. Ismael Khan, an ambas- 
sador from the Amirs of Sinde, was on 
his way to Cabul, Intelligence had been 
received from Liah, stating that a large 
detachment of the Bhugaur army was 
mai-ching against Abdul Sumand Khan 
at Dayerah Dunpunah. It was encamped 
when the intelligence was dispatched, at 
Liah and Sultankote. 'Fhe Peshore Gkh- 
bars contain no intelligence of importance. 

Our uative correspondent at Delhi, 
states, that Amir Khan was encamped, 
when the latest accounts left him, near 
Joudpore, the Rajah of v\hich place 
was still very ill. It is conjectured that 
the Khan was awaiting his death, in 
order to take advantage of the circum- 
stances which that event might afford, for 
supplying his wants. On the other hand, 
it is stated that a large force under a per- 
son of the name of Jacob ; and the army 
of Bapoojee guns, when the Uchbar was 
dispatched. Guffoor Klian had reported 
to the Bahee, that fonr battalions Bri- 
tish troops had arrived viR Guzerat at 
Jabpoor, about eighty miles from Joud- 
pore ; and that this intellieence had been 
communicated by Amir Khan. Balarem 
Seit was in disgrace. 

The Jaypore Uchbars to the 24ih ult. ; 
mention that Misra Gunesh, at the in- 
stance of Manjee Doss had undertaken to 
pay ad the arrears of the army, when all 
the troops were to proceed to different 
quarters. “ A letter of friendship,” had 
been written to Mr. Metcalf. 'Hie Pe- 
shour Ukhbars to the 13th ult. state that 
Prince Oyoob and Yar Mahomed Khan, 
have the joint management of the affairs 
of that £.ourt. Letters from Cabul men- 
tion, that Prince Caroron had demanded 
six lacks of rupees from Vizier Fiitteh 
Khau, on accountof the two last years ; 
aud that prince Mashud, the .son of Fut- 
teh .Uly Shah had murdered Isah Khan, 
'J’he widow of the deceased, had in con- 
sequence raised a considerable force to 
avenge her husband’s death, ami Khora- 
sau was in a .state of irreat agitation. It 
is added that Mahmnod Shah the king of 
l^abul had promised assistance to the wi- 
dow of Ball Khan, either directly or 
indirectly. 

It was expected that Prince Camron 
would join her cause with pai t of the Do- 
ranny army from Candahar. I'rince Fee- 
rozuddeen had arriveil at Cabul from Hur- 
rat, and reported that one K.irhar Khan 
had reached the latter phtce, demanding 
tribute or revenue in the name of Futteb 
Ally Shah, and insisting that the coin 
should bear his title. This intelligence ia 
stated to liave prodiwed some 
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in the first instance^ but the Vizier Futteli 
Khan and other chieftains prevented 
their master from proceeding to Canda- 
har ; and advised him to send to Prince 
Camron, the money he required, with or- 
ders to march forthwith with the Doran- 
ny troops to Khorashan Mahomed Shah, 
adopted this advice, and proceeded him- 
self to Peshour. 

The latest accounts from Umritsir, 
mention that on the &th ult. Runjeet Singh 
was at Lahore. 

Our latest intelligence from Holkar’s 
camp is dated the 19th ult. The Hin- 
dostany cavalry who had long sat in Dhur- 
na, received half their arrears with a 
promise of the remainder after a month. 
The other cavalry refused to receive less 
than the sum due, and threatened vio- 
Jeoce, if not immediately paid. 

The Ukhbars from Jaypoor afe dated 
the leth October. The Rajah had called 
a council of his principal Sirdars to con- 
sider the state of hi 5 > affairs, and to de- 
termine what should be done with the 
army under Raja Loll Singh, In conse- 
quence of the deteat of Misr Sheo Nar- 
rain. The chieftains replied that when 
Amir Khan had been driven to extremi- 
ties, and when there was every reason to 
expf^ct iha,t he would be overcome 5 the 
Raja, contrary to their advice, bad made 
peace with him ; ami that the subsequent 
misfortunes of the Raja, were imputable 
to the bad policy which he had pursued. 
That, however, if the Raja would pro- 
vide two lacs of rupees for the payment of 
troops, and encourage them by pitching 
his own ^nt, the outside of the city, they 
would answer with their lives, for the de- 
feat of Amir Khan and Raja Loll Singh. 
The Raja declared his inability to sup- 
ply the sum required, and the chieftains 
separated, without coming to any resolu- 
tion likely to protect the tottering govern- 
ment, or repel the enemy. While the 
Raja was thus avowing his inability to 
pay his troops, be appointed a bey, nine 
years of age, the sou of Manjec Doss, to 
the office of paymaster— an office for 
which it should seem, be is fully com- 
petent. 

The animal boat races in celebration of 
the Durga Puja, commenced at Maida 
on tiie ultcrnoou of the 30th of Septem- 
ber, About two hundred boats, I believe, 
were engaged. These assembled ou the 
above day at Ludraw; on the 1 st instant 
at Maida; on the 2d at Moacheeah; on 
the 3d at Englishbuzar, opposite our 
worthy Resident’s house ; and on the 4th 
at Foolburriab ; Khailnahs, Bhauleahs, 
Sunkhmaharrahs,dtc.The length of many 
of the largest boats, was from sixty to 
seventy feet, and they were manned with 
from thirty to forty oars each, or per- 
tiaps more j the rowers were all richly 


dressed in coloured clothes, some in 
and others in yellow, &c. with white and 
red caps. The owners of tlieir respective 
boats sat in the greatest state imaginable, 
smoking their long hookahs, aud listening 
to the sound of music from the tom-tom, 
&c. A great concourse of people attend- 
ed to view the ceremony, which had a 
most pleasing appearance, and afforded 
general delight to the natives. 

Ever since Monday, the 23d ult. we 
have had a greater abundance of rain than 
has been before experienced at this season 
of the year. I presume it will enable the 
indigo planters in the lower provinces to 
commence their October sowings at a 
much earlier period than usual ; and at 
the same time have proved exceedingly 
favorable to the rice crop. Sanguine 
hopes, therefore, are reasonably enter- 
tained by the natives that the produce of 
tills season will be more than usually 
abundant. — October. 

By H. M. ship Orlando, we have been 
informed of the loss of the ship Caroline 
of this port, ^he struck during a dark 
night on a shoal in the straits of Ma- 
lacca, on which La Paix of this port was 
lost ten years ago. The crew and part of 
her cargo have been saved, and it is aakl, 
that her hull is not totally lost. About 
eighty chests of opium saved from the 
wreck, were .sold on the spot, and it is 
stated, that ou opening the chests, some 
of them were found to contain sawdust 
and cowdung mixed with the opium. 
This fraud, will of course, be traced to 
the perpetrators. 

An ordinance has been passed by go- 
vernment for the regulation of the con- 
duct of mechanics and workmen, within 
the limits of Calcutta, and for the ponish- 
ment of those who neglect or refuse W 
perform their engagements, either by fail- 
ing in their attendance at the time or 
place of work, or refusing to work at such 
time or place, or during sneh hours of 
work. A former ordinance had provided 
for the punishment of workmen leaving 
tbeirwork unfinished. 

There is also in the late ordinance a 
provision for the punishment of artificers, 
or workmen purloining or embezzling the 
articles given them to work up, or fraudu- 
lently detaining them from the owners. 
It was understood to have been framed for 
the benefit of the European tradesmen of 
Calcutta, who have hitherto snstained 
great losses from a multitude of frauds 
and abuses. 

Supreme Court of Jndituture. — On 
Tuesday 22d Kovember, was held the 4th 
sessions of oyer and terminer, and gad 
delivery, and 4th admiralty scasions for 
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1815. The Hon. Sir Anthony Buller, in 
,his address to the grand jury, regret- 
ted to observe the great preponderance 
of murders and burglaries on the calendar. 
It was to be feared, from the numerous 
recent instances of daring attacks on the 
houses of Europeans, as well as natives in 
the city and its neighbourhood, that the 
latter class of crimes was rather on the in- 
crease. It was true the dwellings of the 
natives were in general poor miserable 
huts ; but they were not on that account 
less valuable to their owners, whose only 
asylum and security they were. The 
crime was still more deleterious in the 
hou.ses of Europeans, because it was 
usually committed in the dead of the 
night, when all were asleep, and from the 
heat of the climate the inhabitants were 
forced to leave their houses in a great mea- 
sure open. He however hoped much fi-om 
the increasing vigilance of an intelligent 
and active police. The principal cases on 
the calendar were that of Gorman for the 
murder of his wife, and that of Tonoo 
Baburchee, who it appears had entered a 
house by forcibly lifting up the bolt, by 
which the venetianed windows are usuaiiy 
secured. His Lordship finally called the 
attention of the jury to two cases on tli* 
admiralty side. On these he did not com- 
ment, becanse in event of their proving 
misdemeanors instead of felonies, the ju- 
risdiction of the court might be questioned. 

Thomas Lewin, E-sq. having produced 
the requisite testimonials, and taken the 
usual oaths, was admitted a barrister. 
Charles Trebeck and T. B. Swinhee, Esqs. 
were admitted Attornies of the Court. 

The epidemic disorder, which we have 
fonnerly mentioned, continnes to prevail 
in the northern provinces ; and Delhi 
Futtighur, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, ate 
all suffering this awful visitation. At -Alla- 
habad there were nearly 150 men in the 
hospital of the detachment doing duty 
there ; and many officers, women, and 
children severely indisposed. At Cawn- 
pore eight or ten men died daily, and the 
e/th regiment have lost between eighty 
and ninety in twenty-five days Of the 
four King’s regiments at tltat station, there 
were nearly 1000 on the sick list in the 
first week of the present month (October). 
We are sorry to add that Di. Calder, of 
the -Medical sertice on this establishment, 
and Lieutenant Macartney, of the 25th 
Light Dragoons, have fallen victims to the 
disease. 

We understand that offici il infoimation 
fiom the highe-t medical authoiity at 
Caw npotjr, under d.ite 9th instant, states 
that the sickness still continues, though 
not in so riolent a degree, and that a 
considerable alteration for the better has 
taken place in H. -51. 87th regiment, the 
symptoms being now less violent, and the 
casualties cousideiably diminished. As 


the favourable alteration in the season was 
then taking place, it could not fail to ac- 
celerate and increase this improvement in 
the condition of the sick. We hope soon 
to have the pleasure of announcing that 
the sickness, so unusual in that part of 
India, has entirely disappeared. We have 
letters from Agra of the 11th instant, 
from which it appears the usual health 
was enjoyed at that station.— ifariarw, 
Oct. 19. 

A. D. 1816, Reg. 16. — On the Ifith 
June was passed a regulation, for the trial 
of civil suits, in which the native officers and 
soldiers attached to regular corps on the 
military establishment of the Presidency 
of Fort William, may be parties. 

The annual relief of the army will oc- 
casion the following changes of the under- 
mentioned corps ; 

European Regiment at Berhanpoor. 

NATIVE CAVALRY. 

1st Regt at Kumaul 

3d Muttra. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

2d Bat. 1st Regt. at Futty Ghur 
1st — 2d — Secrora & Byram 

[Ghant 

2d — 2d — Agra 

1st — fith — Delhi & Rewary 

2d — 6th — Bareilly 

1st — 7th — Delhi & Rewary 
1st — 11th — Hudnapoor 

2d — 11th — Ally Ghur 

1st — 14 th — Banda 

2d — 14th — Berhanpoor 

1st — ]6th — Chittagong 

2d —16th — Loodhiana 

1st — 17th — Hansi 

2d — 21st — Sultanpoor Oude 

2d — 24th — Adjyghur & Ka- 

[lingur 

2d — 25 th — Cawnpoor 

2d — 25th — Loodhiana 

1st — 27 th — Muttra 

1st — 30 th — Barrack poor 

Extract from the Proceedings of an 
Europenn General Court Martial, as- 
tetnbled at Kurnaul, on Tuesday, 10/h 
September 1816,/or the trial of Lieut. 
J. Elirood, '2d Hat. hth Re^t. Native 
Infantru, and such other prisoners as 
may he brought before it.— President , 
Lieut. -Cot. .4. Maxerell ; .fudge .4d- 
vocate, Cupt. Putrichson ; Dep. Judge 
Advocate General of 2d and iSd divi- 
sions Field Army. 

Charges prcfeircd by Major Patton, 
commanding 2(1 Bat. 5th Regt. against 
Lieut. Elwood ; 

1. For conduct highly disgraceful as an 
officer in the following instance : viz. 
Contempt of my authority, and great dis- 
respect towards me, his immediate com- 
manding officer, in declaring to Lieut, and 
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Adjutant Arbuthnot, whom I had directed 
to wait on him on the forenoon of 1st 
July, with orders that he (Lieut. Elwood) 
should come to some immediate settle- 
ment with a native woman, by name Ma- 
homdy Kharumi, who had made several 
complaints against him, that “ neither 
Major Patton, or any body on earth, 
should force him to give up her property 
until she had accounted to him for every 
thing she had under her chai ge.” “ That 
it was not Major Patton’s business.” 

** That she might, if she pleased, go to 
the adawlet’* (civil court), or words to 
that effect. 

2d. For furthercontempt of my authori- 
ty on the same day, namely, 1st July, in 
having, when told by Lieutenant Arbutli- 
ntK, in obedience to my orders, that I 
i9hou1d be under the necessity of forward- 
ing charges against him (Lieut. Elwood), 
to the Right Hon, tlie Commander in 
Chief, if the matter above alluded to was 
not immediately settled, replied to that 
officer (Lieut. Aibuthnot) in the following, 
or words to a similar import, “ That 
Major Patlou may send charges when he 
pleases, but if he does, I will immediately 
resign the service. The property 1 will 
not give up.” And wlien questioned by 
Lieut. Aibuthnot whether the above was 
the answer he should deliver to Major 
Patton, replying, It is, Sir, now you 
have got your answer.” 

3. Forconduct highly Insubordinate and 
disrcapectful to Lieut, and Adjutant Ar- 
buthnot, when in the execution of his 
duty, and as representative of his (Lieut. 
Ehvood’s) commanding officer, on 1st 
July aforesaid, in addressing him in a 
sneering and ironical manner, and calling 
out to him, ** Oh, I know you, you are a 
fine fellow,” or irritating words to that 
effect. 

'fhe whole of and every part of which 
was subversive of good order, in opposi- 
tion to good order, and in breach of the 
articles of war. 

(Signed) H. Paiton, ftlajor, 

Commaading 2d Batt, 5th Rcgt. 
By order of the Right Hon. Commau- 
der-iu-Chief, 

J. Nicol, Acting Adjutttnt-General. 
Adj. GenpraVt Office, 

Pres, of Fort William, 
hth Aug. 1816. 

Additional charge against Lieut. El- 
wood by Capt. Price, commanding 2 Bat. 
5th Regt. at Saliarunpoor, 4th July 1816. 
For breaking his arrest on the evening of 
3d instant, having gone to the Sergeant 
Major’s, Bengalow, in the lines, between 
the hours of seven mid eight o’clock, be- 
stowing oil the Serjeant Major the most 
gross and illiberal abuse, such conduct 
being in breach of the articles of war, ver\ 


irr^ular, and highly unbecoming the cb»* 
racter of an officer. 

Sentence. Court having attentive^ 
ly considered the evidence brought for- 
ward on the part of the prosecution, to- 
gether with what the prisoner, Lieut. J. 
Elwood, has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion that he is not guilty of the drst 
part of the first charge preferred agaiust 
iiim, namely, “ for conduct liighly dis- 
gi-aceful as an officer,” acquits him of it 
accordingly. The court is of opinion, that 
tlie prisoner, Lieut. J. Elwood, is guilty 
of the remainder of that chai ge, and of the 
other charges exhibited against him. 

The Court having thus found the pri- 
soner guilty of so much of the first 
charge, and of the whole of the other 
charges, the same being in breach of the 
articles of war, it sentences him, Lieut. 
John Elwood, to be cashiered. 

(Signed) A. Maxwkll, CoJ.2d 

Batt. Gth N. I. and President, 
(Signed) VV. G. Patrickson, Capt, 
Deputy Jiidse Ada. Gen. 2d 
and ‘6d Dir'mons of Field 
Army, conducting the Trial, 
Approved and couhrnicd. 

(Signed) MOIRA. 

While the Commander in Chief, ad- 
verting to the extenuatory circumstaucei, 
remarked in this patiiciilar case by the 
members of the Com t, assents to tbeir 
application for lenity towards Lieut. El- 
wood, and remits the sentence, his Lord- 
ship observes vvitli concern several indi- 
cations on the face ot the pivKeedings, 
which give an unfavourable impression 
respecting that ufficer’s former conduct ; 
tlie Commander in Chief could not have 
allowed himself to restore Lieut. Elwood 
to the seivice in the present instance, 
wltlioiu intimating *tliat such points arc 
not unnoticed, and expressing his hope 
that the indulgence exercised on this oc- 
casion will awaken in Lieut. Elwood sen- 
timents worthy of his profe.^sion. By 
command. (Signed) C.J. Doyle, 

Lieut. Col. MU. Secretary, 
Lieut. Elwood i.*. to be released on the 
receipt of this order at Kurnaul, and di- 
rected to return to his duly. 

Court Martial.— Orders, by 
his F.rcf'lleney the Bight Monoraffl‘> the 
Commander in Chief. Calcutta, TMl of 
September, 1816. — At a general court 
martial held at Bcllary on the 15th day of 
August, in the year of our I^ord 1816, 
Lieut. Edward Janies Moc kler, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 84th legiment of foot, was arraign- 
ed upon the imdei mentioned charges, 
viz. — 1. “ For apjiearing drunk on pa- 
rade ; 2. Personally telling Lieut. Col. 
Compel!, 4th regiment, in pie^cnce of 
the Adjutant, on the publir j><ii Mde, a di- 
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reel falsehood, and persisting in the same. 
3. For adixing his signature to a certifi- 
cate attaclied to the state of his company, 
of having performed a duty vvhicli he ac- 
tualls did not execute. 4. A breach of 
his woril of honor, publicly and solemnty 
pledged to Lieut. Col. Campbell, his com- 
manding officer, in presence of the offi- 
cers of the regiment assembled to witness 
it.” I pon which charges the court came 
to the following decision : — “ The court 
haring considered the evidence on the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner 
has urged in his defence, are of opinion 
that the piisoner Lieut. Edward James 
Mockler of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, 
is guilty of the first, second, and third 
charges, but the court acquits him of the 
fourth charge. The court having found 
the pri.soner Lieut. Edward James Mock- 
ler, guilty of the first, second, and third 
charges, do by virtue of the articles of 
war, sentence the said Lieut. E. James 
Mockler to be cashiered.” Which sen- 
tence was approved and confirmed by bis 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander in Chief in 
the East Indies. 

The name of Lieut. Edward James 
Mockler of his Majesty’.s 84th regiment, 
to be struck off the strength of that corps 
from the date of this order being made 
known to him, which the commanding 
officer will .specially report to the Adju- 
tant General of his Majesty's forces in 
India, and the Military Secretary to the 
Right Honorable the Commander in Chief. 

His E.xceHency is pleased to d rect that 
the foregoing orders shall be entered in 
the general order book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in Indi.-!. 

By order of the Right Honor.able tlie 
Commander in Chief. (Signed) 

T. M’.Mahon, Adjntunt General. 

Sept. 26 . — The Hon. Sir Anthony Bul- 
ler, junior Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this Presidency, 
took the oaths of office, under the usual 
salute from the ramparts of Fort William. 

The following eulogium on the charac- 
ter of the late Major James Lurasdaine, 
has appeared in the Calcutta papers ; — 

“ In announcing the melancholy event 
of the death of Major James Ltunsdaine, 
Deputy Commissary General, on the I4th 
of September, at Meerut, we comniuui- 
cate the loss of one of the most distin- 
guished individuals of the Bengal army, 
and one of the finest vonng men, who 
have ever adorned the profession of arms 
in India. Possessed of talents of a high 
order, of the finest feelings of the gentle- 
man, and of the highest spirit of the sol- 
dier, thedtccased was at once, a distin- 
guished luiblic character, and the pride 
and admiration of alj who knew him. 


Descended from an ancient family in 
Scotland, to the estates of which he was 
presumptive heir, and nephew to the lafe 
David ^tt. Esq. every profession vvas 
open to his choice, on his commencing 
life. His high spirit induced him to se- 
lect the military profession ; and he came 
out to India at an early age. In the 
course of the Mahratta war, though only 
a cornet in the 4th regiment of cavalry, 
he had happily an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself in the field, and attract- 
ing the notice of Lord Lake. On the ter- 
mination of that war, and the death of 
Cornwallis, he was appointed an aid de- 
camp to .Sir George Barlow, then Go- 
vernor General, who early discovered his 
merit, and soon rewarded it, in removing 
him to an important .situation, in the 
grain department, of which he soon be- 
came the head. On the institution of the 
Commissariat, he was appointed first as- 
sistant, and has ever since conducted the 
duties, and superintended the manage- 
ment in the field, of that most important 
department. His integrity, his talents, 
and enlarged views, early attracted the 
notice, and secured him the confidence 
and approbation of Government. To his 
exertions, may he greatly ascribed, the 
decided success of a department, which 
had many difficulties to encounter, and 
which has received the repeated and high 
commendations, both of the authorities of 
this country and at home. The establish- 
metit at Hissar was suggested by him, and' 
owes its present flourishing condition to 
his superior management. 'Thus devoted' 
to the interests of the state, of which he 
was such an able and distinguished ser- 
vant, he was also the pride and ornament 
of private life. His warm and generous 
nature, delighted in all the enjoyments of 
social intercourse. His accomplished man- 
ners, liishigh spirits, and his amiable vir- 
tues endeared him wherever he wenf. The 
wannlh of his friendships, and the' bene- 
volence of his heart, secured him the at- 
tachment of all that was respectable in 
life. With a happy felicity of nature, he 
was at once the man of gaiety and of bu- 
siness — though keenly aHve to all the fas- 
cinations of society, never were its ata 
tractions known to interfere with his du- 
ties to the state. At an age, when the 
aspiring are .scarcely commencing their ca- 
reer of repiilation, he had already secured 
whatever was most valuable in life. In 
the possession of every blessing that can 
reuderexistencedear,hehas,alas ! fallen at 
an early age, a victim to the influence of 
the climate. In the loss of such a cha- 
racter, how much has society to lament 1 
How many associations are destroyed, 
which can never be renewed !' His fate 
will be deplored by all who bad the happi- 
ness of knowing him ; and many an indi- 
vidual will bitterly feel, that one of tha 
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doaresjt ties that btiund him to existeitcft, 
has been rent asunder. The state has 
lost one ot its ablest servants, and may 
record its loss; but alas! what can 
speak the sorrows of the afflicted family 
he has left to weep his fate !” 

A singularly daring robbery was com- 
mitted on Thursday, 19th September, by 
two Sircars (house stewards), who rented 
.an upper-roomed house in the China bazar, 
for a gentleiu.m whom they ptetended to 
expect from up the country. It was 
agreed, that if the gentleman approved of 
the bouse it was to be taken, otherwise 
a week’s rent was to be forfeited, and a 
chestof drawers and some trunks or chests 
were accordingly sent into it. In the front 
of the house was a shop occupied by a na- 
tive dealer in broad cloth. On tlie roof they 
got on Thursday night, and liaviug cut 
througli two ol the biirghas, enteiedthe 
shop, and carried otf several bales of 
broad cloth, to the value of B or 701)0 ru- 
pees, which it is supposed they packed in 
the chests and trunks they had introduced, 
as the house was found empty between 
feu aud eleven o’clock on Fih'lay luoru- 
iiig, when the lobbery was first discover- 
cd. ^ ’The root of the shop being low, the 
villains found little dilHculty in lowering 
themselves down on the table ou which 
the Irales were ranged. They have escaped 
detection. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

September 1816'. 

R. A. Ward, Esq. — Administrator, D, 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

T. Templeton, Esq. — Executors, H. 
Wood and Anth. Mactier, Esqrs. 

Peter Bremuer, Esq.— Executor, J. B. 
Iiiglis, Esq. 

Jlrs. El. Fay. — Administrator, D. Hem- 
iiig. Registrar. 

Lieut. W. Babington. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Registrar. 

Major W. R. Williams. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Registrar. 

Mr. J. Hill. — Adminstrator, D. Hem- 
ing, Registrar. 

'Fhomas Colhoiin, Esq. — Executor. D. 
Clark, Esq. ' 

A. P. Brown, Esq.— Executor, D. Clark, 
Esq. 

Osw, Charteis, Esq. — Executor, H, 
Alexander, Esq. 

i. F, Carr, Esq. — Executor, Major 
Thos. Anburcy. 

J. H. Hutchinson, Esq. — Executor. J. 
W. Fulton, Esq. 

Mr. Thos. Yeats. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Registrar. 

Mr. R. Patton. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 

Sept. 27, 1816. — Sen. Cornet C. B. 
Nield to be Lieut, from Sept. 15th. 
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Air. Buxton, Cadet of Engineers, to 
survey the c.intonments of Diim Dum. 

Capt. 11. Hampton, 20th reg. N. I. is 
confirmed in the situation of Agent 
to the Comuiissariat at P. W. Island and 
dependencies. 

Alessrs.T.W’arlowand A. Irvine, Engi- 
neerCadets,iire admitted to the service. 

The promotion of Air, Allen of the 
Rocket Corps, to the rank of Deputy Com- 
missary of Ordnance, is caucelied by tlie 
(Joveinor General, aud he is directed to 
liold hiinselt in readiness to embark for 
Europe. 

Oct. 4. — 11 til Reg. N. I. Ensign D. P. 
Wood to be Lieut, of the 12tli Reg. N. I. 
Capt. Lieut. 1. L. Gale to be Captain. 
Lieut. Alex. Ale Leod to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ensign J. Buuyou to be Lieutenant. 

The Governor General lias resolved on 
the eslahlislmient of the appointments of 
Superiiitendiut of Civil and Military 
huildings in tiie upper or western pro- 
vinces, and tli.it tlie office of Civil Aichi- 
tcct shall cease from this date. 

Lieut. Col. Thonuis Pearson, 27th Reg. 
N. I. is appointed Supeiintendant as 
above. 

Capt. T. Pliipps, 1,8th Reg. N. 1. to be 
Snperinteiuiant of Civil aud Military 
Buildings in tlie Lower provinces. 

Oct. 11.— 5 th Reg. N. C. Capt. Lieut. 
J. Kennedy to be Captain; Lieut. H. 
Tuffnell Roberts to be Captain ; Lieut. 
Cornet W. Lumsdaine to be Lieut. In- 
fantry — Sen. Major F. Dnimmond to be 
Lieut. Colonel. 

11(4 Ocf,— C-ipt. P. Byers, to be Major ; 
Capt. Lieut. 1. Turner to be Capt.sin • 
Lieut. H. Niclmlson to be Captain; Lt. 
Ensign J. Walker to be Lieutenant. 

Infantry. — Major Jas. Gamer to Lient. 
Colonel. 

15(4 A. / , — Capt. W. Burgh to be Maj,; 
Capt. Lieut. Joseph Garner, to be Capt,; 
Lieut. H. Davidson, to be Capt.; Lieut. 
Ensign Clias. Marshall to be Lieut. 

Major J. Moiuit, to rclieie Capt. D. 
APLeod, superuiteniliug works at Seha- 
i-unpoor, tlie latter to assume ciiarge of 
the gunpowder works at Ish.ipiior. 

Commissariat. — Ort. 4. — Lt.-Col. R. 
.Stevenson, 12tli I. to be Dep. Com- 
missary General ; Lieut. VV'. Lumsdaine, 
Assist. Comm. Geneial, supervisor of the 
Estahiislmients at Hissar. 

Surgeons. — Alessrs. A. Scott, A IV'ooil, 
G. N. Cheek, J. Buimt, II. .Smith, J. 
Grant, are admitted to tlie service Ass'ist'. 
Siiigeons. 

Oct. 4.— Air. Assist. .Singcon Davies is 
appointed to tlie .Medical ciiarge of the 
establishment at Hissar. 

11- — Mr. Assist. Surgeon J. Morrison 
to the medical duties at the civil station 
gt Tirhoot. 

Farlmighs to Europe. — Lieut. W. Sage 
24th N. I. ; Mr. Assist. Surgeon .A. F, 
Bombay. 
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Invalide.i.'—Liettt. Col. F. Drummond. 
Territorial Department^ 1816* 

— Mr. H. C. Plow'den, Salt Agent. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. l. At Fuitj giui' » the ladv of Lieut. Wal- 
ker, Inteipieioi and Quautr Master tsl batta- 
lion 29tli legt o{ a daughter 
Oct. 3. At Patna, tht lady of John Hume, Bsq. 

of the Civil &. rvice, of a’&on. 

5. At Dacca, the lady of H. M. Pigou, Esq. of the 
Civil Servin' ofa son. 

7, At the houee of her father, Cnmmodoie John 
Hayes, the lady of Geoige Evan Law, Esq. of 
the C ivil Service ofa son 

7, At Madras, at the hmi'^c of Major Showers, 
St. Thomas’«> Mount, tlie lady of Charles Ro- 
bert, Esq. ijf a daughter* 

8. At the same place, the lady of Lieut. W. 
O’Rellv. of a daughter. 

8. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. Steel Haw- 
thorne of the lUh N T. of adaughier. 

5. At Chinsiirah, at the house of her father G. 
Herklotis, Esq. theladv of R. Thos. Wm. Bms. 
Esq. of Natturc, of a son. 

11. AtCawnpore, Mrs. P. Reid, of a danchter. 

13. At the house of her father, the Hon. Sii 
Francis Macnaghlcn, the lady of Colonel sewell 
of a son. 

Sept. I7fh. At Meerut, the lady of Col. Nicolls, 
Quartfr-Masler-Gencral o. his Majesty’s forces 
in India, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Get. IS. At Ayia, a- the house of Lieut. W. W. 
Moore, isili regt. N. I. the lady of Capt. G. A. 
iSanTnaruff of ihe ship Emma, of a dauebter- 

14 . At Strampore ^Irs, J.jlin E.desof a daughter. 
lA. Mrs, Caiohne Uaker ot a son. 

15. Mrs R. Austin, ot a son. 

SI, At the h'livse of J. W, Sherer, Esq. the lady 
of Gordon Forbes, Esq. Of a daughter, 

— The lady of Capt, B. Robert, Sub-As$istant 
CommissaiT General, of a ilaughtor. 

33. At the hoi se of lu-r broi lier, Capt. Ben Fer- 
guson, the lady of Capi . John Jones of the 7th 
regt. Na jvr Cataliy, <d a daughter. 

34 . The lady of L ent. R-;-\ r. olds of the 1st batt, 
3<1 regt. N 1. of a dauglttcr, 

Oct.S. Mr.A, Mrininj, to MissCharlottcWhitc. 
— . Rlr, M. Angi-r, 1 1 Mi «5 J. E. Dafour, young- 
est datighret of Colonel H. Dafour. 

€. Ml. Jofiu Hendersiin of the Pilot Service, to 
Miss Eni'lia Moou, diugluer of the late Mr. 
David Moon, oi Howiah 
?o. Mr. P' ter Smith to Miss El izabeth Baker. 
Cl. Capt Thos. Hiker, lat** of Stratfo-d, Ewx, 
to M'«s Ann Woolla'tan, eldest daiiglitei of Mr, 
W. -VVo-.l a«tan. 

2*. Ml, P. D’n c io. to Miss A. Hudson Harvev, 
5.>. En^ sju C. .1. Cia.ic, of the 4ih N. I, to Miss 
Sophu Atin 

DEATHS. 

Latelv, Ch.irlo'ie Soph a, the onlv daughter of 
Lieutenant aii'i Quarter Master Oakes, ot the 
Itttaactaliou of the 4th regiment of N. F, 
Latelv. at Mongiiier, Francis De .^ouza. Esq, 
M, D. !a»e Pol ice Surgeon. 

Lately, at Cawnp re, James Alder, Esq. .Assist. 

Sill g» on (111 ibf' t <taj»l!shiTienl. 

Capt. Thonias Hunt, late Commander of the 
romoii 1, C.nii'ry -Inp, and formerly Wasicr of 
R« M. <hi j Part!' irake, Modestt, and Hussar. 

LateU— M.s Mullios. 

The infant s >11 oi John M'VVhiter, Esq. aged 
4 years and 7 m u'li''. 

Lately— -i/rs. Tfiomas .Mackie, of the Hi C's- 
Marines. 
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Imports. 


Its.j4s. 


Vermillnii, .... 

.. ..per chest. 

148 

0 

Quicksilvt’i-, . . . , 


3 

8 

Camphor, 


65 

0 

Pepper, 


16 

0 

Tin, new, 


29 

0 

Ditto, old, 


30 

0 


[May, 

4 0 
4 8 
35 

4 
2 
2 
0 

5 


Betelnut, Malacca; 

Ditto, Pfdier, per do. 

Tutenasue, por do. 

Malay Dainnier, .... per do. 

Raw ditto, pot do. 

Half boded, per do. 

Rattaus, Malacca, per liiuidi ed. 

Iron, Stvedisli flat, . . . per fy, md. 

Ditto, ciiiiare, per do. 

Ditto, English fiat, ... per do. 

Ditto, bar, per do. 

per do. 

Brimstone, per do. 

Cloves, per ?eer. 

Small ditto, per do. 

Mace, per do. 

Nutmegs, per do. 

Coir Jlaldavia, per maun. 

Ditto Ceylon, fine. . . . per do. 

Ditto ditto, coarse, . . per do. 

Ditto N.igore Devia,. . per do. 

Satin, flowered, per piece 

Ditto, plain, per do. 

Ditto, single per do. 

Velvet, per do. 

Gauze Curtain, per do. 

Nankeen, per corge, 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz.. . per fy. md. 

Ditto, 16to23oz per do. 

White Lead, per do. 

Tea, Hyson Green, . . per box, 

Snear candy (China), per tnb, 

Almonds, per maun. 

Raisins, per do. 

Cardamnms, best,. . . . per seer. 

Exports. 

PatcheryRice,Bausfiil, per maun. 

Ditto Paina, Salla, . . . per do. 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort, per do. 

Ballanm, 1st sort per do. 

Ditto nuchatta, per do. 

Gram Patna per do. 

Wheat, Dooda, per do. 

Ditto, Gun^ijally,, . ..per do. 

Ditto, Jamally, per do. 

Turmerick per do. 

Sugar.Benares.lstsoit per do. 

Ditto, ditt't, 2d sort, . per do. 

Ditto, ditto, 3d sort, . per do. 

Ghee, 1st sort, per do. 

Ditto, 2d sort, per do. 

Ditto, 3d sort, per do. 

Raw Silk, 1st sort, .. per seer, 

Ditto,.2d sort, per do. 

Ditto, 3d sort, per do. 

Ditto, Radanagore, .. . per do. 

Gunnies, per hundred, 

Gunny baas, per do. 

Opium, Patna, per chest, 2225 

Ditto, Benares, per do. 2125 

P.itchack per maun, 8 

Cottoii,Jalone screwed, |)er do. 15 
Ditto, Bhomorglmr,, . perdo. 148 at 12 
Ditto, Cutchowra, . . . per do. 14 

Red Wood per do. 2 

Black Wood, per do. 1 

Dry Ginger, per do. 8 


4 

4 

5 
9 
2 

3 

14 
8 

10 

7 

4 
9 

31 

3S 

15 
55 
11 
45 
50 
50 
18 

110 

20 

13 

14 
3 


0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


3 

4 
1 
0 

14 

14 

0 12 
0 13 
2 12 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

12 

12 
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Jjong Pepper, per do. 2& 0 

Cummin Seed, ...... per do. •'» ^ 

Sheer Lead, per do. J:2 « 

Stick Lack, per do 10 0 


MADRAS. 

The Bera Rajah has accepted a subsi- 
diary force from this presidency, of 6 bri- 
r;ades of Nat. Infantiy, and 2 Rears, of 
Nat. Caval. under the command of Col. 
Walker ; the detachment was about to 
proceed on the 22d Sept. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT, 


September 14M, Lieut, Alex. 

-Gordon, of the Madras esta’olishmcnt, 2d 
assistant to the resident at N.urpore. 
BIRTHS. 

ilug. 21. At Calicut, tJie ladv of tlie late W. t . 
Greaves, Esq. of the Madias Medical service, 

of a daughter. 

At Madias, the lady of Richard Clarke, E:q. of 

The l.'dv of H. W. Kensington, Esq. H. C. Civil 
' crvice, of a son 

MARRIAGES. 

A 31.— At NeHapiily, hv the Rev. W. Roy, 

evpt C.K Ddvio, ol the Brig l^'p^mg ‘i Co- 

riiiga, to MissRI, M. Dirk«.y»ol ReJlaiullj. 

PE \THS. 

At Gani.im. M. M tloughiou, E-q Ute CunistHi 
ji that place. 

Au«. 13 . Same [>Uc^, Mr. Assist, ^uig. James 
SI. At >vnris3iiatam, the ladv' oi M.iior A. Jones, 

nf ilic M N.V. U. , . . 

Sept. 28th. Mr. Antonio WilIoughM, agoJ CO 
' ears. , , , . i- 

30th. At Cannaflore, the UJy of Lieot.auJ .Adj. 

Lethbridge. . „ 

Oct. 6th. Mm. Elisabeth Hutchinson, rWict ot 
G. H. H'itchin«nii, Eso. , . . 

7th. At f oiidiohenv, Mrs D - Berg' on the ladv 
of Capi. N J. De Beigeon, Ui :o{ hi^iMajest) s 
Mail . >11 Regt. e n n 

sell. At H'l'ighlv, the Infant son oi 11. C. 

Uri'Ciuar, Es.]. 

3la:tei Tliom i'« Clav'*'”’. 

S li. Mr. Patrick Re^v. . . 

At Cannaiior., the lady of Clair, «>f the 

•Arcihei V . 

Mr-, Louisa Tiiftier, A/id* w or th*' I.de 
I'ichuid Tunirr, Esq. or the H. C. Civil b.-r- 
\ ICS. 

l&ih. At Chunar, Isabella, wile of J. Law, Esq. 
agtd 26 years. 

lOili, Tiie infant son of Col. Sewcl. 

Sisi. James, second >un fit Capi. Andrew Glass, 
Commander ot theM)S.irc, latclj at Gai.jaui, 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
Anivp.P.— I-redenc and M.ina, from England. 
ras=!tng rs, Cleuborn, Esq. Capt. P. Fiase% 
T. N. I. Lient. T. Giff nl, Messr.. Lbnsty and 
Gediles, Assist. Surg. and Mi. Carmichael, free 


ir.arineis. 

H. M. Sloop Bacchus, Capt. Hdl, from Cal- 
cutia , ^ 

P,ifsen''^ei<! to Enal-md. per ship Grant. Mrs. 
Imng. Wis^. Iv>in,>, Lieui. E. Spfoul, Mi i. 
Jrvinc. 


H. C. Ship. „ , , 

P.issengci ; to Eompe, per H- C .»hip I arkin'', 
Oipt, W’o.id, U- -AI i 2id arag'i»}fisj Maatvr JI. Al, 
Counvil. 

The Hon. Sir Tliomvs S r.in-’e. late Chul Jus* 
1*ce of ihe Supremt Court of J'nlicati.u' ; hulv 
Snancc and (umilv ; M s ('a- '• ima i-u j M-s. 
Cai nni , LieiU. S mps -n, 2d Bai. jfiOi. 11 vr. 
M J ; I.-oMt. F. Welland, l.t But. WtU. ivvgt. 
J.iciu J. R. Godfrev, 2d. Bat. 2t I’egt- : Lieut. 
C H. Gihl., Gt. B.it. 121 I 1 . R>'’l , C’l'dieii, 
Masttr.', Th.iiuas Elliot Colebrooke, Edvard and 
IJtniv Eevover. 

BOMBAY. 


Xagpow’, 22(1. Septe.nbery 181G. 
Tiir' Pindari, a (tc'cr[’^b>n of fiec- 
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hooters, like the Malirattas in for- 
mer times, have of late become boWer 
and more daring every year. They now 
extend their predatory incursions into the 
Company’s piovinces, and invade our dis- 
tricts with impunity; putting to flight 
Judges, Collectors, and Civil officers of 
every description ; the defensive system 
seems to have been adopted by Govern- 
ment, and these depredatois are not to be 
rooted out of Bopal and the adjoining 
countries. In what way will the Peishwa, 
the Nizam, and the Raja of Nagj)oor re- 
gard this appearance of imbecile fearful- 
uess ? The .season for Pindari excur- 
sions is now at liand, and a frontier line 
of 800 miles Ls to be defended. 

Letters from Jaulna mention that the 
Pindaris had made tlieir appearance on 
the southern extremity of MaUva, and 
that a part of their force had alrKidy 
crosbcd the Nurbadda and entered Kan- 
deisli. The Jaulna force has been order- 
ed to hold ir«-elf in icailiness to march at 
the.shoirest notice, and it vva-i expected 
that, notwithstanding the imlavorable 
state of the season, the toice would short- 
ly move towardn tlic Northward, The 
Nizam, wiih the coijcuireijce of tiie Bri- 
tish Govenimeiu, wa'' oiitanizing a body 
of 5000 cavali y. to be divided into five 
corp.s, commanded by Biitisli officers, and 
to be employed in ro-operaiioti w{Mi the 
regular troops, in defending Ids High- 
ness’s dominions aeainst the depredations 
of the Pindaris. We '-iiiceiely hope that 
the example of 'he Nizam will be follow- 
ed by the other native piincesof India, 
and that by well concerted inesAures, the 
power of ihe'c wretclied m inuiders will 
be auiiildlaitd. The honible excesses 
wddeh they committed la.^t year, must be 
fre.sh in the minds ot our leaders ;■ — Plun- 
der, rajdue and murder marked their 
dreadful track, and wherever they went, 
tb^e humane locusts, made all void I 

A line of battle ship to be called the 
Gange.**, is now constructing at Bombay, 
agreeable to the orders of tlie Court of 
Directors, and at the (le‘<ire of the Admi- 
ralty. 

hi the march of a detachment of our 
Indian army, unrier the cominniul of iSir 
Geo. Holmes, from Baroda to P.ilc'npore, 
ill the territories of his HiL'hni'S' tlieGui- 
kauar, two young otticer'* ut the .')dih re- 
giment vveie amusing iheni'-chc'^, during 
a halt, by .snipe shooting. Th"v had been 
beating the jungles ou the bink of a 
river, and one jungle they had repeatedly 
tried in vain. They weie, how^ever, sur- 
pti:;ed by a tremendous roar, and the sud- 
den .spring of an enormous tiger from tliii 
\ciy jungle. Lient. Wilijoo,-on whom the 
animal sprung, upon hie recovery, stated, 
that he iiftiiher saw, nor heard, nor felt, 
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more than that the monster’s mouth was 
close to his own. His companion, Lieut. 
Smelt, saw' the tiger spring; he gave a 
backward cat-like stroke with his paw, 
and on Wilson’s fall he smelt him, paused 
for a moment, and then leapt off, as a cat 
would have done if disturbed at a meal. 
Smelt, expecting Wilson had been killed, 
reached the camp, and immediately sent 
his dooley (a sort of palanquin) bearers 
to the spot. They found the gentleman 
alive, hut insensible ; his flesh had been 
tom away from the head downwards to 
-the lower part of the back, and a wound 
also on the thigh— in all nineteen wounds. 
A half-eaten buffalo was found in the jun- 
gle : luckily for Wilson the tiger had 
dined. We are happy to add, that the 
wounded gentleman is now living and 
well ; both the sportsmen will be rather 
more cautious in future, how they go 
snipe-shooting in India. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

12f//. Se^t. 1816. — Mr. A. Crawford, 
to be 2d Assist, to the Collector ot Surat. 

BOMBAY SHIPPING. 

JrrvoaU:—‘hM%, 31. — Bng Johnny, Capt, Bal- 
lard, fiom prince Wales’ Island. 

Sept. 1 . — H. i'. Cruizer, Aurora, Capt. Barnes 
from Bnssora. — 6th. Earl of Buckinghamshire 
from Greenock (Japt. R. Christian, ship Orphe- 
us, Capt, Finlay from London. — icth. Ship Cur- 
min Bux from the Persian Gulph. 

Depanuren.—Au^. 3i. — Arrived Boat Charer — 
Sept. 2.— Ship Milfoid, Capt. M. Botes to Cliina. 
—Passengers. — Mrs. Boles and child; Rev. V. 
Mary Orimo, a Franciscan Friar and Apos- 
tolic Missionarj. — 6. Stiip Lord Castlereagh, 
Capt. Mr. B. Laing to Calcutta. — g. H. M. Sloop 
Challenger, P. H. Erydges, Esq. Captain. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

BIRTHS. 

M. 1 V 23d. At Fort Marlborough, the lady of 
Charles Hollaway, Esq, of a daughur. 

DEATHS. 

July Id. At Fort Marlborough the infant daugh- 
ter ot C. HoUaway, E®q. 

16 th. At the same place, Capt. Capson Tliomas, 
late of tlie Cuuiur> Service. 

JAVA. 

Ternatey 1st. July. — ‘‘The ship The- 
ban, Capt Robertson, belonging to Java, 
sailed from this port for Amboyua on the 
24th. April last. During the passage niue 
Javanese, who composed part of the 
crew, killed the captain, the first mate, 
(Mr. Athanass) and a boy. They after- 
wards run the ship ashore at Xiilla Bes- 
gee ; and took to the ship*s boat, in v^hich 
they pioceeded to sea, taking with them 
an uiifortimate girl belonging to Am- 
boyna, her two slaves, alt the money 
found in the ship, and some other articles. 
— 'riiis information was communieaed by 
three Bengali Lascar^, who afterwards 
arrived at Xulla Bessee. The Javanesse 
tlireatttied to murder them ; but set them 
five after much entreaty, We are daily 
loiikiiic for the Lascars at this Island. 
Altliough no accounts have yet been re- 
ceived of riie Javanese, evciy expedient 
for tlieir a[>prehcnsion has becu resorted 
to, and we think it very possible that e’er 
long they will be laid hold of. 


We observe that it is stated in a Cal- 
cutta Journal, that a gentleman recently 
arnved from Java, mentions that the sen- 
timents wliich genei ally prevail at Batavia 
are not giatifying to our national feelings. 
This, it is added, is really what we ex- 
pecteil ; and we think it very possible that 
the delay which unavoidably took place m 
delivering up the island may have pio- 
duced some slight degree of irritability in 
the minds of those who wereso long wait- 
ing for place and employment. It must 
also be recollected, injustice to the Dutch, 
that they considered themselves as de- 
layed in getting possession of their own 
property; that the old iuhabitauts had 
lived too long under new masters, and 
were anxious to see their national govern- 
ment restored ; and tliat the Commission- 
el’s and suite were naturally anxious to 
assume their honours, and exercise their 
authority. 

PENAXG. 

Extract of a Letter from Penang. ^ 
The H. C. ship Elphinstone having sprung 
the foremast in her passage across the bay, 
put into Burong tor the purpose of pro- 
curing a spar to refit ; Capt. Haviside, 
Mr. Mundy, bis second mate, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Surgeon, the carpenter, a mid- 
shipman, and some .''camen, in all making 
thirteen per.sous, went on shore for the 
purpose of cutting down a tiee for that 
purpose. They had not been landed long, 
when while tlie carpenter and his gang vveie 
employed in felling one, the other party 
Wiis attacked by some Malays, and in an 
instant the second mate and Doctor were 
killed on the spot, and Captain Haviside 
with five seamen most dreadfully wound- 
ed. An investigation is now taking place, 
and the deposition of the parties will no 
doubt be forwaided by this opportunity 
to the Supreme Government. Capt. Ha- 
viside’s wounds are so bad, that ( though 
most anxious) he is not able from great 
pain and danger to give las testimony. It 
is supposed that he must lose his arm. 

An American, in the service of the new* 
king of Acheen is arrived, it is said, to 
explain matters. Many contradictory re- 
ports of the origin of this atrocious af- 
fair are afloat ; thu.s much however is 
certain, that precaution had been taken 
to procure leave to land and fell the tree, 
previous to the party leaving the boat. 

The wounded men were left in the hos- 
pital at Penang, and the Elphinstone with 
Capt. Haviside proceeded in company with 
the Wexford for China, on the 30th Sept. 
The wounded we are sorry to add were 
considered in a very bad state. 

APPOINTMENT. 

F. Cornwallis, 2Qth Sept. 1816.— Ro- 
bert Ibbetson, Esq. to be Sheriff of Prinee 
of Wales’ Island for the ensuing twehe- 
nionths. 
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BIRTHS, ^MARRIAGES, & DEATHS, 
AT HOME. 


BIRTHS. 

April 20.~At Haileybury, the lady of the Rev* 
J)r. Batten, Principal of ihe East- India College, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

April 5.— At Cambeiwell, J. Parkes, ion. of War- 
wick, Esq, to Anna Maria Frances, only daugh- 
ter of the late Nath. Perry Rees, Esq, of Cal- 
cutta. 

DEATHS. 

March 24.-- At his house in Tonbridge-place, J. 
Dunbai, F.sq. late of Penang. 

Lardy, m Scotland, Lieut.-Col. Ainslie, of the 
Company’s sen ice 

At Wesiiidll, Shorilake, Surrey, in the 65th year 
of Ins ^e, MjJ or Thomas Harriott, late of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’s, service, Bengal 
establishment. 

March 90 — After an illness which he bore with 
exemplary patience, (at the house of his uncle, 
Robert Hardwickc, Efq. Wisbeach) William 
Ha.dwicke, aged 22 years, only son of Colonel 
Hardwicke, ciunmai.dmg the Bei gal artillery. 

Latdv , at Oinajh, alter a kw lioui s illness, Lieut. 
Geo, Judge, 6)d reannent, youngest son of Wm, 
Judge, of L^riali, to the counts of Westmeath, 
Esq. and tousiu to ihe Marqu's of Hastings. 


EONDOX MARKETS. 


Tuf'diiyt April ^2, 1817. 

Cotton, — The extensne eale at the Indi.a House 
«n Friday last went otf with gieat briskness; the 
prices were much higher than what had been anti- 
cipated: theordmaiy Bengals soid much about 
the last sale prices; the good went oS'at a half- 
penny per lb. higher; the Surais were id per lb, 
higher; nearly tlie wlinie were taken for the 
"home inanufactuie, of course subject to id per lb. 
duty, when cleared lor (lome consumption. 

Cojj^ce.—Tlie demand for Coffee by piivate con- 
tract had greatly revived : last week a considerable 
public sale was brouglii forward, consisting of 
Bfitisli plantation and foreign; the whole went 
off freely at prices 2s , liigher. The quantity of 
J)utch was inconsiderable ; the few lots, however, 
went off at a similar impiovement with the Ja- 
maica Coffee. East-lndia Coffee has been in ra- 
ther limited demand, and the prices are little 
i mproved, with the exception of the damaged, 
which we believe sells freely at a small advance. 

Stt^ar.“Tlie Sugars newly arrived are inade' 
quote to the demand ; any good parcels meet a 
ready sale as they are brought to market, and at 
higher prices than what had been looked for. 
The stock of Sugar in the warehouse is chiefly of 
ow brown descriptions, which remain m limited 
request, and will probably continue so until the 
fruit season commences. The new Sugars realize 
prices about 9s. per cwt. higher than the old. 

Silk . — The prices of Silk are nominal, on ac- 
count of the sale at the India House. 

/adtfo.— The sale at the India House continues; 
the prices are rather lower than generally antici- 
pated, yet greatly above the prices realized at the 
Iasi sale. 


April 7. — The Herald, Foreman, or the Isle of 
France. 

9/A — William Pitt, Graham, for India; Lonach 
for Bombay . 

Deal, March 30 —Arrived the Westmoreland, 
from Bengal. 

March 23. — Sailed the Waterloo, for Madras 
and Bengal. 

April 6 — The Potton, for the Isle of France. 

9 /A — The Doisetshire and Royal George, for 
China; Layton, for the Isle of France; the 
Northumberland private Slop. 

Poiismouth, March 98. — Arrived the Icarus, 
Capt. Devon, fiom Mauritius lOth Nov. ; E. 
India Packet, Eclipse. 

April 18. — Adamant, transport, from the Cape. 
March^i. — Brilliant, Ganges, Isabella, Samuel, 
and London, transports, lor bieira Leone, Cape, 
Ceylon, and Bombay. 

April 2 . — Abeona, Borodino, Lbyd’s, A.trea, 
Maria, and Sisters, tiansports, tor the Cape of 
Good Hope, vntfi tioopsj Dorsetsliire, Turner, 
and Royal George, Timmins, for Cliina. 

C-ztees, March 9J. — Arrived tiie Ida, Dorr, from 
Canton, in UOdays, with tea, 

Plymouth, April 2. — The Paragon, for tlie Isle 
of France. 

SetUy, April 8.— Arrived the Norfhumbrian, 
Lawson, and Albion, Fisher, from Calcutta, for 
London. 

nth. — The following commanders took the r 
final leave Of the Couit previous to depaiimg for 
their re*pecnve destitiaiions. iiz. — 

Captain K. .AUagvi, ol the llioinas Gienville; 
and W. Younehu'bctnd. oi the Loid Casiiereaglu 
— lor Bengal direct. 

litA.— Tlie dispaithes were finally clo«fed at the 
East India House, and delncied to tlie pursers of 
the following ships, tiz, William Put, Captain 
Charles Graham; and Cainatic, Capt. J. Bian- 
shard, for Madras and Bengal. 

Passengers per Carnatic for Bengal— Mr. 
Charles Fraser, writer; George Money, Esq. y 
Hey. D. Come and family; Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie; M isses Frtser and Bedell ; Mr. Andrew, 
Mr. Hickf, Mr. Abington, Mrs. Barnett; Misses 
'J'liursby and Phipps, and Mi Hasttc, surgeon. 
For Mail'd^— Mr. and .Mrs. Greenviav, Captain 
Grevn, and .Misses Hazlevvoud. Fur Ceylou— ilr, 
Carrington. 

Passengers per W ilhurfi Pitt For Bengal— R» 
T J. Gl\n, Esq. sen. nicichant ; W. Bell, Esq. 
laclor ; Missrs. Turner and Townsend, writers ; 
Col. L, Thomas; Captain Collyer; Mr. Muuro, 
surgeon; Messrs Muiray aud Maclachlan, Misses 
Hiiiion, Halhead, Hunter, and Heathcote, For 
Madras— Messrs, Wheailev and Elliott, writers; 
Mrs. Bcgbie, and Miss S. Shearman. 

April 18. — Yesterday the dispatches were closed 
at ” ’ • 

ser ■ ■ . 

N.'i ■ • ! ■ 

hot I . . .V 

John Reeves, fur China. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship*s Names. Tons. Probable Timeqf Sailing. 
Isle of France, Madras, and Bengal. 

Sappho 400 Apr. 26. 

Columba. 

Prince Regent . .. 400 May 20. 

Bombay. 

Mary 3S0 May 10. 

Albmia 427 May 15. 

Aladras and Bengal. 

Contest 3s0 Apr. 26. 

Madras and Calcutta. 

Ganges 400 Apr. 30. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. CaUulta. 

Ports. “• 

Gravesend, March 90. — Arrived, Alexander, Cape of Good Hr^e. 

Sliuflener, from the Isle of France. Garland 180 Apr. 97. 

90tA.— Sailed, Prince Regent, White, for St, Thomas 193 Apr, 27. 

Helena. Selena, for the Cape of Good Hope Genrude 160 Apr. 97. 

32*/.— Ceres, Heid, for tlie Ijle ot France. Venus — Apr 
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Price Ciirrenl of East- India Produce for April 1817 . 



L. s. 

d. 

L. s. 

d. 

L 

I s. 

d. 

L 

. s. 

d. 

Cochineal 


6 

to 0 5 

0 

Tiirmenck, Bengal. .cvvt. l 

8 

0 to 

1 

10 

0 

ColFee. Jata 

....cvvt. 3 14 

0 

— 3 16 

0 

■ China 9 

0 

0 — 

2 

6 

9 

— — Chenhoii ... 


0 

— 3 13 

0 

Zedoary 






■fc— Ro.irbuii .... 

3 14 

0 

— 3 15 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 7 

10 

0 — 

7 

IS 

• 

fi T'l * ti 1 











CottOM. xnral.. . 

lb 0 1 

3 

— 0 1 

5 

Indigo, Blue lb. 






f.xtrafiiic.... 


6 

— 0 1 

7 

— Blue and Violet 






— Beiiii.'l 


10 

— 0 1 


— Pu ole and Violtt ... 






— Rourboii 

0 1 

10 

— 0 2 

8 

— Fine Vi.> et..., 






Diiigs, ice. hir llyeiiig. 




Go.id Ditto 


?■ 'r 




AIo,J 6, Ep itU'd .. 

....cvvt, 6 0 

0 

— 14 O 

0 

— — Fine Vitdet ^Copper 






Anm .et'd?. Star.. 


0 

— 5 0 

0 

— ■ Good Ditto 






Borax, Renuc'l . 


0 



■ Good Copper 






I'niefin-'d, or Tincdi 5 5 

0 



— Middling Ditto 






Cam|itiiii- iinr-rfined . .. 10 10 

0 

— 13 0 

0 

— Ordmaiy 


-3 




Caidemoins. \lri!abar..lb 0 3 

0 

— 0 5 

6 

— Fine Madias 






Ceviou 





— ■ Middling Ditto 






Cassia Buds 

....cwt. 20 0 

0 

— 21 0 

0 

— Ordinal V Ditio 












6 





Castor (bl 

lb. 0 3 

3 

— 0 4 

0 

SartiowiT.... ........ .. .cwt. 3 

10 

0 — 

5 

10 

(J 

China Root 

....cwt. 8 0 

0 

— 9 5 

0 

Sago (Wt. 1 

10 

0 — 

2 

0 

t» 

Coculiis 1 dicu'.., 

9 0 

0 

— 2 15 

0 

Saftpeiri, Replied cwt, « 

5 

0 — 

2 

5 


Columbo RiHjt,... 


0 

— 2 15 

0 

Silk, Bei.gal .Skciii Ib. 






Pragon*« BI-«ou.., 





— Novi 






Gum Ammoi iac, 

Iiiinp.. 




— Ditto While 






— Aialiic 

3 10 

0 

— 5 0 

0 

— — Chin « 






— Ass-i'otida. . 





— — Oigauzine..... 1 

17 

0 




— — Bi.'ii|aiTii u , .. 

7 10 

0 

— 65 0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. o 


9 — 

0 

12 

0 

— — Aiunii 

...cwt. 5 0 

0 

“70 

0 

— — Cloves 0 

3 

7 — 

0 

5 

8 

■ ■■ ■ (ir.iiltaiiuin . 





' - — Bourbtiii 0 

4 

0 — 

0 

4 

3 

— — Gaiiibogium 

17 0 

0 

— 22 0 

0 

.Mate 0 

7 

0 — 

0 

10 


• Mviih 


0 

— JO 0 

0 

— . Nutmegs. 0 

5 

8 — 

0 

5 

9 

- — • Olibtimin.. . 

5 0 

0 

— 80 

0 

— —Ginger twt. 3 

0 

0 — 

3 

10 

O 

Lac Lake 


2 

— 0 1 

9 

Pi'ppi r, Company’s.. 0 

0 

7 




Dve 

0 2 

G 

— 05 

6 

Fnvihge 0 

0 

7 




~ Sti 'll. Block 


0 

— 2 15 

0 

— — While 0 

0 

It 




— — Sh v< rod ... 


0 

— 14 0 

0 

Sugar, Yellow cwi. 1 

18 

0 — 

2 

4 

V 







6 





Musk. Climt , . . 

.. .OZ 0 15 

0 

— 1 0 

0 

— Brown ..... 1 

12 

0 — 

1 

14 

0 

Nu\ V'oniird 

...Cwi. 1 10 

0 

— 1 15 

0 

Tea, Bohea. Ib. 0 

2 

6 — 

0 

2 

7 

Oil Cassm 

..,. 02 . 0 2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

— Congou .. 0 

2 

9 — 

0 

3 

5 

— ('innaino)) . 


0 



— Souchong ..... 0 

3 

10 — 

0 

4 

S 

— Cloves 


0 



— C^impoi 0 

8 

9 — 

0 

3 

9 












— ^ Nutmegs 


4 



— Pek VC 0 

4 

8 — 

0 

5 

• 

Opium 

....lb. 




— Hyson Skin 0 

8 

10 — 

0 

4 

5 

Rhubarb 

0 4 

2 

— 0 10 

6 

— Hyson 0 

4 

3 — 

0 

5 

* 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.cw:. 5 0 

0 



— — Gunpowder 0 

5 

6 — 

0 

6 

2 












Turmerick, Java . 

...cwt. 1 10 

0 

— 1 15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .tun 11 

0 

0 — 

11 

U 



Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Thursday, \ Muy-Pri-mpt > August 
Private’ Trade and — SaMampores — 

Madras Handberrtner»— »iiks, — Surat Goods— 
Naitkeens— BaadaQiioes — Longcloths. 

On Tuesday, 8 Auirnst. 

Comuany's, Licfnsed, Pntate-Trade and Prin- 
Uge.—Gix\ s — Galanga Root — Saffloner— Lac I>ye 
■— She! lack— Turincrjck — Pep5>er — Ginger — Lac 
Lake — Tamarm-ls — Cassia Ltgnea — Saltpetre — 
Rattans— B'-tijamm—Sapai) Wood— Ciibelis— Sago 
— Casiia Buds — Camphire— Gum Arabic— Stick- 
lack — S.d Anitii )Miac — Borax — T ncal — Commin 
Seeds— Cattchn — Cantor Oil and See s — Senna- 
Cinnamon — Kcemow Shell?- Red Sail' ders W'ood 
— Cocnliis (. diC'is — Ass^fOitKla— Elephants* Teeih 
—Gum Copa’— <*aid|uita Oil— Oil of Mate and 
Cassia— Olibanum — Gum Aiiimoniac— Munjeet— 
Malacca Canes— Barilla — Seedlac— Gum Aiiinr>i— 
Rhubarb— Cardemoms—Mother-o*-Pei»rl Shells— 
Goat Skins— fibonjr VVk>od— Satin Wood— Teak 


Wood— Jarrol Wood— Chillies— Kyabooka Word 
—Oats — Rice— Glim Kino— Aloes — Cornelians— 
China Root— Alkali. 

On Friday, 23 May’^Provtpt 82 August. 

Cowpeiny^sand Z.icetise£/.—(’offbe— Sugar. 

On Tuesday, 3 June — Prompt 29 Aiignst. 

Company’s. -’’Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs _ CongO'j. , 
Campoi, Pekoe and SouOiong. 4.550.000— Tw*i». 
kay, 850.000 — Hyson Skin, 150,000 — Hyson* 
250,000— Total, includm.;? Frivate>Trade, 6 , 300,90 
lbs. 

On Teesday, 10 June^Prompt 5 September. 

Co7np®ny*s.— Bengal Piece Goods, viz. Muslins, 
7,196 pieces — Caliicoes. 9l,450--Piohibiied 45,982. 

Compsriy's.— Coast Goods, viz, Coi'i Callicne#, 
150.162 — Coast Prohibited, 13,7 7— Surat Prohi- 
niied, 19.018 — Nankeen 84.158 — Als* 

damaged Coast and Surat Goods. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

We ha\e only refer tooor information on Uiia subject in page 599 of car lastaumber. 




Daily Prices of Stocks, from the Q,^th of March to the ^Sth of April 1817- 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The Account given in 
one of your late numbers of a vi- 
sit to the Cavern Temple at Ele- 
phanta is amusing. Few objects 
in India have more generally ex- 
cited or gratified the curiosity of 
travellers than this celebrated ca- 
vern. The attention of the studious 
is equally attracted thither. Hence, 
it is interesting to record its actual 
state of preservation or decay, mu- 
tilation or perfection, at different 
periods of its existence. 

The visit alluded to above, was 
paid it seems in the year 1712; 
and describes, probably from re- 
cent recollection, several of the 
prominent figures and features then 
conspicuous. I have frequently 
visited the cave : several times in 
the year IHOf, for the express pur- 
pose of noting the actual state of 
the temple, and of describing its 
mythol(%ical embellishments. The 
notes that I made, either in the 
cave, or immediately on quitting 
it, and corrected in it at a subse- 
quent visit, I now hand to you, for 
insertion, if you see fit, in your 
Journal. They embrace a de- 
scription of every compartment, 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 18. 


and groupe, and I believe of J- 
most every figure discernible in the 
interior of the stupendous work. 

When in the teftiple I also 
sketched its ground plan. It is 
not presumed to be mathematical- 
ly accurate, though the dimen- 
sions were 1 think taken with some 
care. It will serve to shew the re- 
lative situation of the compart- 
ments, &c. described, as well as 
the general design of the cave. 

In the following description I 
have added nothing to the original 
notes made or corrected in the 
temple : such as I now see occa- 
sion to annex, will be in a margi- 
nal or detached form. 

I may perhaps hereafter trouble 
ou with some observations on the 
istory of this temple. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

April 1817. E. M. 

Descriptio.v of the Ecephanta Cate, 
irrltteu in 1804. 

(1) Oo the left entering the cave is a 
niche* or compartment, the principal 

* Marked l in the ground plan, 

Voi..n. 3 Y 
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gurc in which is Biidha*, sitting on an ex- 
panded lotnsf, the stem of whicli is held 
by two iimch mutilated females. On 
Budlia’s lett is a well executed pluutaiii 
tree ; the trunk and several leaves jiretty 
pci feet. Over this i.s Garuda carrying 
Vishnu, iieaily perfect, except Garuda’s 
face, and two of Vishnu’s hands — in one 
of his right hands wa.s a lotus — the hand 
is broken off. Over this is a spirited 
mounted male 5 the species ot atiiiiial on 
■which he tides eijuivocal — its hoofs ate 
discernible. On Btidha’s right, it. the 
upper cottier is Brahiiiti sitting on a lotus. 
In the opposite corner, ati emaciated 
Brahraati. Three or four well caiTcd 
sw'aiis ate emhosscd on Brahma’s lotus. 
Beneath Brahma is India— his elephant 
Iravaty scaiccly disccrnihle. Several 
groupe.s of figures in bold relief over- 
spread Budha. Some bold chowriesj. 
On the right of Budha, the remains of 
Ganesa may he fancied— on his right a 
man as large as life is sitting on a step ; 
and another is on the opposite side of the 
niche, holding in Iiis hand a ciiaplet of 

beads. The retiiaiiis of an animal like a 
lion are seen near the figure suppoi ting the 
stem of the lotus. Bttdha’s head dress is 
finely ornamented ; several crescents, and 
a large rose extending on each side behind 
his head, as if confining |,is hair, are 
among the ornamentals. If Budha were 
standing, he would be perhaps fourteen 
or fifteen feet high. The whole compart- 
ment or niche may he about eleven feet 
aquai'c The most prominent part 0/ the 
figurts ate sunk thtcc or four feet into the 
rock— two feet from the ground is plain 
—a sort of slielf or table is thus formed 
under Budha. 

( 2 ) In a similar§ compartnicnt to the 
right a.s you enter, i.s a spirited eight- 
handed co(o--al figure of Maliadcva,' fif- 
teen feet i„gh Due Of his right hands 
was apparent,, m t[,c act of diMwing a 
sword it is bioken off. ()„c of bis left 
hamh scents to hold aloft a gioup of di- 
niiniitire tigitres. .1 „ 

fceptre or start', round which a serpent 
tniiu- On the right of this is Ganesa 
vet y pc! »ect ( )vcr liim an admirably ex- 


• t See Note (S) 

t See Note j; 

( This compatttntm is marked 2 in the ground 
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ecuted emaciated Brahman — his riljs are 
seen starting tliroiurh his skiu, his long 
beard, shrivelled limbs, and half iihdess 
hand, are de>crviii2 of much coniiiienda- 
lion. The head dros of M di.tiieva is 
highly ornamented, not nnlike Budha’s. 
Oil the left of the coln^sal h^mc is seen 
ludra mounted on his elephant Iiavat, 
well executed — near him Vis>hnu on Ga- 
ruda. Near Ganesa is Brahma, seated 
on a lotus, bearing three or four swans. 
Several single dgiiies, mo^t]y mutilated, 
fill up this compartment. It eleven 
feet high and fourteen Inoud, diiectly 
facing that first dc'crihed. The distance 
between them ii fifty-five feet, being the 
extent of the open entrance to the cavern, 
which is divided into ihiee poitions by 
two pillars equidistant from the sides of 
the entrance. 

(ii) Fronting the centre of the entrance 
is the well known bust of the grand |l 
Hindu Triad; respecting which it is not 
necessary to remark farther, than that 
the vindictive ferocity of Siva’s counte- 
nance is finely contrasted with the mild 
serenity of Viahnn's, On tlie right of 
this bust iiaving a colossal^ figure leaning 
on a dwarf between, is a grand** oom- 
paitment containing, among a vast va- 
riety of groups and individuals, a gigantic 
four-handed figure of Mahadev.i conjoined 
with Parvati. One of his light hands 
rests on a bull’s head well executed —ano- 
ther holds a shield. On the right is 
Brahma on the lotus with swans in the 
usual stile ; and on the other side is 
Vishnu mounted on Gariida, also in his 
usual stile ; which, it must be confessed, 
is here somewhat ridiculous ; for Vishnu 
is generally seated on Garuda s shoulders 
with his legs in front, Garuda holding him 
on by thej J aucies. Throughout the cave, 
\ ishnu has just such a wig as Dr. John- 
son wears in his portrait by Reynolds ; 
and has always a snake round his neck, 
the head and tail joined in front. Near 
Brahma, in the compartment under de- 
scription, is India, mounted ; his elephant 
is sitting, in a good posture. In tlie low- 
er comer, nearest the grand bust, is a 
standing female figure, bearing a small 


B Marked 3 in tlie plan. 

^ Marked 4 m (he plan. #• 3 in the plan, 
tt See Note (4) 
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box on tlie upturned palm of her hand — 
Ihc anil is broken off — above her is a 
wigged boy holdiugdchowry — abovejiim a 
vvigged woman ; above and near her, se- 
veral other wigged figures. On each side 
of Mahadeva arc a handsome pair, male 
and female : a similar pair are seen in se- 
veral other compartments ; sometimes, 
as here on the side toward the bust, 
holding garlands or wieatlis of flowers: 
on the other side the male wears a dirk. 
Ihe grand figure in this compartment is 
about fourteen teet high. Mahadeva in 
this character is called Aidlia Nari, or 
half* man—the one left breast is very pro- 
minent. Tins one breasted figure has 
given rise to various surmises of its hav- 
ing reference to the story of the Amazonsf. 
The compartment is well filled with 
groupes and single figures j many with 
wigs. 

(4) Oiitiieleft (the spectator’s right] of 
the grand bust, in a eoinpartmcntf cor- 
responding with tliat ju^t desetibed, hav- 
ing a giant leaning on a dwarf forming the 
frontal of a pilaster§ between, are two 
colossal figures, male and female, lean- 
ing in fine attitudes, on two dwarfs, 
the female on a female dwarf; who 
seem to cxpiess the weieht they sus- 
tain, by their countenances and bending 
limbs. The male figure is fifteen feet, 
the female twelve feet high. Here, also, 
we see Brahma on the lotus, on the side 
next the bust ; and \^ishnu, on his wig- 
ged vehicle, on the other, fine of the 
dwarfs has a Cobra Capello twined round 
his right wrist, and a tortoise suspended 
at his breast. A figure in a supplicating 
posture, is kneeling in the fore ground ; 
his back, or rather Ids right side, toward 
the spectator— the fleshy pressure of the 
leg and thigh well done — his hair is high- 
ly dressed in the skill of a Ramiliie wig, 
confined by a rose, exactly like a sol- 
dier’s, or a leather cockade, of the present 
day. At his back a handsome female 
.stands, holding a lotus and chovvrie. 

(.5) One of the four hands of the prin- 
cipal male in this, and in its opposite 
compartment, holds a hooded snake — in 
both compartments is likewise seen the 
emaciated Brahman. This compartment 


* Or rather half woman. t See Note 
t <S of the plan. W of the plan. 


is fourteen feet broad, and sixteen Idgh ; 
and is well filled by groups and individu- 
als in a variety of well imagined attitudes. 

(fi) Proceeding toward jour light from 
the bust, in a compaitracntlj more ad- 
vanced into the cave, you .‘sce on the 
left a compartment smaller tha4i the two 
last described. The two principal figures 
seem to be a bridegroom four-armed, ten 
feet high, and a bride eight feet Iiigh— 
two of his hands are broken off, and both 
hers. Her countenance is finely expres- 
sive of diffidence and modesty, although 
supported and encouraged by a male be- 
hind her ; one of whose hands rej'ts gent- 
ly on iier shoulder— her left hand and the 
bridegroom's right are connected by a 
string. Brahma is in bold relief in the 
foreground, kneeling on the bridegroom’s 
left: behind Brahma is a female with a 
ehowrie. On the light of the bride, fa- 
cing hei, with lil> right side to the spec- 
tator, is a full faced wigged figui e, bear- 
ing in both his hands a covered round 
vessel — his head is encircled by acrc'^cent, 
similar to that given by the Hindus to 
their male deity the moon (Chandra). 
Facing this figure with the crescent, on 
the other side, over Brahma’s head, on 
the bridegroom’s left, is a four-handed 
bearded personage of \cnerablc a>pect ; 
having in one of his hands a disk, not 
unlike a domestic millstone, or the Chak- 
ra of Vishnu— in another hand a lotus, 
drooping. 8eveial prominent figuies bear 
chowries; and the whole compartment 
been well filled up by groupes and 
individuals in bold relief. Vishnu is not 
now discernible among them, but may 
have been on the bride’s right, answering 
to Brahma — whatever was there is defa- 
ced. Above are seen tlie handsome pair 
of male and female, and several bearded 
figures. 

(7) CorrC'iponding with this niche, that 
is on the other side of the back pait of 
the cave, to the right of the bust, and ad- 
vanced into the body of the ca\e, is a si- 
milarf niche, the subjects of which are 
very much mutilated — the lower figures 
particularly. One male, i?ideed, to the 
right von the spectators’ right) is pretty 
perfect, and another opposite ; but they 


8 in the plan, 
f 9 in the plan. 
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have no discriminative attiibutes. There 
is also about the middle of the whole, be- 
tween the two pi incipals, a good female 
figure suckling an infant, in some preser- 
vation. I he emaciated Brahman is also 
here, sitting at the foot of the principal 
male. The principal figures appear to 
have been a male and female, sitting. 
The back ground is carved into something 
like characters, running over their heads. 
In almost every compartment, overspread- 
ing the princlp<d subjects, and sometimes 
holding garlands or festooned flowers, are 
two-p pair of elegant figures, male and 
female, in a flying easy attitude— no wings 
—their drapery flowing in a fine stile, and 
their limbs well tinned — the female gene- 
rally ha.s only one ankle ornament. 

(8) Directlyopposite, face to face, isaf 
compartment containing a much mutilat- 
ed many-handed male, seated on a lotus, 
supported by the outstretched arms of 
Mahadeva in that character, perhaps 

where he is called? . His five 

heads can scarcely be discerned. The 
figure sitting has apparently on a right 
and left extended arm one or more smal- 
ler persons. On the spectator's right is 
Oanesa feeding himself from a vessel held 
on one of his left hands. 

(9) Corresponding with this compart- 
ment, to the right of the entrance, con- 
sequently on the other side of the cave, 
and directly facing the marriage * cere- 
mony before described, is f another. It 
contains a figure that has given rise to 
inucli speculation. It is of Siva, fourteen 
feet high, but liis lower c.xtreniities are 
broken off. His attention is by his atti- 
tude turned toward bis left ; his aspect is 
terrific, indicating the instant execution 
of some avenging act. He had eight 
hands, the superior right and left arc up- 
lifted, and either support a cloth or cur- 
tain, or are putting it over the terrible 
event he threatens, the fingers grasp the 
doth. Tlie left upstretclied arm is finely 
e.xecuted ; the right is broken at the el- 
bow ; the next right hand is broke olf at 
the wrist, the corresponding left holds a 
bell, in good preservation, over a cup in 
the upturned palm of the next ; a copra 
capel twines round at the elbow joint. 


t See Note 

i 10 in the plan. § See Note (?) 

* S m the plan . film the plan. 
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Tlie third right hand grasps a long straight 
sword, perfect. The two first hands, 
right and left, are broke off above the 
elbow ; but the Lft appears to have sup- 
ported a kneeling figure of nearly the size 
of a man; or it might have grasped one 
of its legs, both of which, as well as its 
arms and head are broken off; its back is 
turned toward the threatenei, and lean- 
ing so in his direction as to drop its blood, 
if spilled, into the cup before mentioned. 
The head of the principal figure has a 
highly ornamented cap not very unlike a 
♦ gienadier’s; a skull and copia capel 
are among its frontal ornaments. He 
has also a pendant necklace, and a long 
girdle composed of heads, of which only 
two or three are discernible, flowing over 
the left shoulder and thigh, where it is 
broken off ; the Brahmauical § thread and 
a belt broader, run in nearly a like direc- 
tion ; on all the wrists are bracelets, and 
above the elbows are bazubands on three 
of the arras. No figures remain ia any 
preservation to the right of the principal, 
or under him. On his left, near the sup- 
posed victim, are two bearded faces ex- 
pressive of pity, a compassionate female 
is just above them, leaning forward over 
the victim. She holds a scarf with both 
hands, and is an elegant person. Below 
the bearded faces are two or three females 
of pitying aspects ; the same emotion, in- 
termingled with terror, is evident in every 
face of this compartment whose feature# 
can be traced. 

(10.) Over the subjects just described 
is a row of males and females of rather 
diminutive size ; in the middle, nearly 
over the head of Siva, is a thing like a 
mitre with a crozier cut deep in it ; it is 
surmounted with a cross, but the limbs 
not exactly at right angles. Two ^ed 
emaciated males are on the right (the 
spectator*s nglit) of the mitre, holding 
up their hands betokeuiiig pity and pain. 
On the other side of the mitre are two 
figures of a similar description ; in front 
of each pair is a prostrate distres.sed male 
child, their heads near the mitre. Be- 
yond the last mentioned pair, to the left 
of the mitre, are a male ami female in 
great anxiety and distress, holding scarfs 
in their hands. The subject supposed 
to be like a mitre, crozier and cross, ap- 


t Sec Note 8. J Sec Note 9, 
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pears also in a compartment before de* 
scribed as contuiniiig characters in the 
back ground. Fancy may perhaps have 
had some share in making this resemb- 
lance, but it is vastly curious and striking 
whether remarked before or not. {j 

(II.3 On each side of the grand bust, 
forming the front of two ^ pilasters be- 
tween it and its neighbouring comj)art- 
ihents, are two colossal males in a stand- 
ing posture, leaning on dwarfs. 

(12.) All the niches and figures around 
the sides of the principal cave have now 
been noticed, but a detached * room in its 
body remains to be described. It is about 
twenty feet square internally, excavated 
like the whole of the cavern, out of the 
rock. It fills the space between four pil- 
lars midway between the compartment 
last described and that containing the sup- 
posed marriage ceremony, but not so im- 
mediately between them as to iuteicept 
the line of light from one to the other. 
The walls of this room extend from the 
floor to the roof, being, like them, part of 
the original rock. A door-way is in the 
centre of each side of the room about five 
feet wide and eight high. There are no 
doors, but holes are observable at top and 
bottom where posts may Iiave been in- 
serted. Inside, the walls are plain, and 
the room is nearly filled witli a monstrous 
Linga, inserted in the Yoiii, pointing to 
the east; on which sideopj'osite the door 
in that face, are the remains of a cow’s 
or bull’s head, heretofore apparently per- 
forated fur carrying off liquids poured over 
the Linga, through the auimars mouth. 
Around the edge of the pedestal of the 
Linga is a channel leading to the head. 

(13.) But the most striking points of 
this room are the external grenadicr-cen- 
tinel-like figures on each .'•i le of the four 
door-ways. They are about sixteen feet 
high, stand pretty upright, liave highly 
ornamented caps, finished in a stjleof 
ninute elegance, as are also iheir other 
ornaments and jiarts of dress : one is 
leaning on a dwarf, f 

(14.) The roof of the cave is seventeen 
feet from the floor, it is apjiarently sup- 
ported by twenty-six pillars, di.stant four- 


I See Note lO. 

^ Before noticed, marked 4. 7 . in Uie plan. 
* It in tlie plan, t Note ii« 


teen feet and a half, many of Which are 
broken, some just above the basemenf, 
others under the capital, which with part 
of the shaft, remains adhering to the 
roof, being, as well as the floor, part of 
one and the same original rock.J 

(15.) The whole of the main body of 
the cave has now been noticed. There 
yet remains to be spoken of, two side 
caves to the north and south, on a line || 
nearly with the bust, or back part of the 
grand cave, witli which they weie hereto- 
tbre connected by a passage under the 
same roof, but now disjoined by the fall- 
ing ill of stones and rubbish. 

(16.) The one to the § south may be 
called a virauda, about twenty feet wide 
and sixty long, open to the eastward, 
with pillars and pilasters like the grand 
cave. On the right as you enter, (after 
parsing on your right the compartment 
iu which is the woman suckling a child) 
is an enil * virauda, or recc.«, about 
twelve feet deep, and as long as the width 
of the longer viranda, of which it is the 
north end. 

A figure off Ganesa is seen at one end 
looking to the east ; along the back are t 
eight or nine standing figures abunt seven 
feet high. This viranda or recess is dark- 
ish, and has ^ome water standing over its 
floor; and it is not easy to discern what 
the figures in it may be. 

(17.) Facing this recess, at the other 
end of the viranda, is § another, similar 
in depth, but without figures. If it ever 
had any, of which there is some appear- 
ance, they have been destroyed. 

(IB.) A room about fifteen feet square 
occupies the center between the^e two 
end virandas, but does not project be- 
tween them, as its front side is on a line 
with the back part uf the long unmda, 
O'lt ot which a door-way lead" into the 
room. Tills room is insulated on its 
three other ^ides by a viranda or gallery 
ten feet wide, cut round in the rock, and 
its ends open to the long viranda. 


t See Note 12. il See Note 13, 

§ 13 in the plan, f 9 m the plan. 

* 14 m the pi.in, t IS m the plan* 
1 16 in the plan. S 17 in the plan. 

♦ • 18 in the plan. 
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NOTES. 

(1) Should the reader not be versed in Hindu 
mythology, he may, perhaps, desire to know 
something of tiie divine per>ona|;es, &c. men- 
tioned in this description. He will, if so, hod siif- 
0cicnt notice of them in Moor's Hindu Pantheon, 
reference to winch is mdicaitd by the names of 
the god, goddess, &c. being piimed in capiuU. 
This single mode of relcrerce is prcierred to the 
frequency that would otherways be necessary, 
and room could not be afforded lu such a work as 
this for an account of those multitudinous per- 
sonages, 

(5) The Zolot, or lotus, is highly venerated by the 
Hindus, as it was formerly by the Egyptians A 
vast deal of mysticism attaches to this lovely 
vegetable. 

(3) Chownes are implements formed of the long 
white hair of a wild cuw, fur whisking flies from 
important persons or objects. The handle is 
sometimes ofivorv , silver, or of nioie costly ma- 
terials, Tlie name is more coirectly chamara^ 

(4) Plate Is of the Hindu Pantheon represents 
the Hindu Olympii.s, wi^n an a-ssemblage of the 
gods of tnat idolatrous race. Vishnu is there seen 
^striding the shoulders of his vehicle Garuda, 
nearly as here described. 

(3) Tales of Amazons, not very dissimilar to 
those popularly current in Europe, are found in 
the writings of both Hindus and Mahommedans, 
Some notice on this subject, that may point the 
way to further inquiry, (which it is wortli while, 
perhaps, to pursue,) is given m Moot's Tract on 
Hindu Infanticide, p> 63. 

(6) These are supposed tohe fioxceT-showerer s, 
personages of frequent mention in the romantic 
and mythological machinery of the Hindus. They 
arc called pits/i/ia-i'n'sAdi, that is, ^oursr-sftoirerers. 
S^eHin. Pan. 1 am in some doubt if the com- 
partment under description contains more than 
one pair of these elegant figures, though tv>o pair 
are noted in my memoranda. 

(7) The name is omitted in the memoranda. 
Pancha-tnukhi , meaning Jive-Jacedt was doubtless 
intended. It is one of the names and forms of 
Siva» SeeHin.Pan* 

(8) A grenadier of former days, such as is seen 
in Hogarth's march to Finchley, or lying on the 
ground in the picture of the death of Wolfe. 

(9) This mystical thread is called zennaur. Sec 
Hin. Pan, 

(10) I agree, however, that if it be sostriking. 
It is equally so that it should not have been re- 
marked others, which is, I believe, the case. 

I recollect shewing it to some companions of my 
visit, who readily recognized tlie resimblance. 

(11) These figures are, I conclude, of mere two- 
handed *«ne-headed men, from my not haying 
noted any extras, or particular attributes. I 
recollect, among otlier ornaments, the mystical 
zennaar, mentioned in note 9 above ; and as this 
triple thread is always worn next the skm, we 
may judge these persons to be more elaborately 
ornamented than clad. From their stature, they 
must rise from the floor to the architrave, 

(12) I have not noted an arcliitravc, but I think 
I recollect that one is carried from pillar to pillar 
throughout the whole of the cave. 

(13) My sketches of tht ground plan were not 
connected at the moment of making them} and I 
am not quite certain as to the relative position 
of these two side caves, or wings. My recollec- 
tion would lead me to suspect the one to the 
south is more distant from the main cave than it 
indicated by the plai^ 


Here my account made or cor- 
rected in the cavern, ends ; and 
ends as it begins, abruptly. It 
makes no mention of the contents 
of the room last described, which 
my memory allows me to say, is a 
vast conical stone Linga, not, like 
that before described in the room 
in the body of the cave, marked 
12, filling its area, but leaving 
space between its base and the 
walls of the room for circumainbu- 
lation. A little rice, a few flowers, 
and a pice (a copper coin worth 
about a farthing), laid before the 
Linga, denoted a recent votary, 
humble, but probably sincere. 

The side cave to the north, cor- 
responding with the southern, is 
also unnoticed in the above ac- 
count. Whatever may have been 
its form and subjects, they are now 
scarcely determinable, from the 
falling in of rubbish. There are 
the remains of rooms, pillars, pi- 
lasters, and figures ; and in a sort 
of hole or well, marked 19 in the 
plan, is very fine water. 

On each side of the grand bust 
is a dark room, marked 20-21 in 
the plan. Their dimensions are 
not ascertained, eighteen or twen- 
ty feet perhaps. They are strewed 
with rubbish, and inhabited by 
bats. 

In conclusion, I may remark, 
that I have compared several de- 
scriptions of the cave, and prints 
of some of its parts, with the sub- 
jects themselves, and found all in- 
complete in generals, and inaccu- 
rate in particulars. A good and 
Jiill description is still wanted. 
And such a one, combining an ex- 
act measurement of the ground 
plan and the other parts, accurate 
representations of the groupes and 
figures, and an account of the 
Pantheistic cavern, would I think 
profitably occupy the time of some 
intelligent gentleman of Bombay, 
and be well received by the pub- 
lic. 


E. M. 
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To the Editor of ike Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, 

Owing to the despotic govern- 
ments of the East, it has been 
found prudent with their philoso- 
phers to make their sovereign sen- 
sible of any act of notorious wicked- 
ness through the means of a para- 
ble ; and Nathan, though a pro- 
phet and addressing a king after 
tiod’s own heart, deemed it best 
to adopt this method of making 
David aware of his being an adul- 
terer and murderer of the very 
worst sort. Sadi tells us that, 
“ they asked Alexander the Great 
“ how he came so readily to sub- 
“ due the ancient monarchies of 
“ the east and west ; for that the 


“ kings of former times exceeded 
“ him in revenue and territory, 
“ in experience and the number 
“ of their troops, yet none of 
“ them had gained such easy vic- 
“ tories ; when he replied, of any 
“ country, which through God’s 
“ grace it was my fortune to sub- 
“ due, I never oppressed the in- 
“ habitants, nor spoke ill of the 
“ former sovereigns ; and I left 
“ its laws, customs and religion 
“ as mueh as possible as I found 
“ them.” And this we know was 
the policy of both the Greeks and 
Romans, who were the great and 
most permanent conquerors of the 
ancient world. 


3 3J^^3 * ‘iijf lT" 

ob l*b JuUj b 4! 


Men of sense esteem him not mag- 
nanimous, who speaks with contumely of 
the mighty that are gone : a throne and 
good fortune, command and prohibition, 
sovereign power and dominion, all those 
are vanity.' once they have passed away, 
but traduce not the fame of such as have 
preceded you, that a memorial may here- 
after remain of ttiine own reputation. 

During our eleventh century 
Sultan Mahmud of Gazna subdued 
Hindustan twelve different times, 
and carried off immense plunder ; 
but being most intolerant in his re- 
ligious principles, neither he nor 
his successors made any permanent 
•ettlement in India. Other Mu- 
hammadan tribes of Afghans and 
Patans were after him more success- 
ful, because though less distin- 
guished by the splendour of their 
arms, they were more liberal to the 
native institutions of the country. 
Even the great Timour, though he 
carried victory and rapine into 
India, made no permanent settle- 
ment ; yet it was destined for his 
descendants in thg persons of 


Hamaiun and Babar, when positive 
exiles from their own country to es- 
tablish themselves at Delhi : and 
during their reigns, and those of 
their immediate successors Acbar, 
Jihangir and Shahjihan, one of the 
greatest monarchies flourished, in 
the dynasty of what is called the 
Great Moghul, that modern times 
have witnessed, and continued in 
the full lustre of it's glory for 
upwards of two hundred years. 
This was chiefly owing to the 
liberality of their government, par- 
ticularly of the threelast sovereigns, 
in religious matters ; so much so 
indeed, that the Muftis and other 
learned doctors of the Muliamma- 
dan faith had as bad an opinion of 
them, as Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
and some of our late missionaries 
in India have of the East-India 
Company. In order to gratify 
his own sect, Acbar ordered one 
of his most learned Mulavis, a 
Pundit oil the part of the Hindus, 
and a famous Portuguese misi|ion- 
ary who resided at hjs court, to 
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discuss in open court before liim 
the merits of theirrespcctive faiths; 
and was so well pleased with the 
arguments of the last, that he 
desired him to procure a transla- 
tion of the Chronicles, the Pro- 
phets and the Gospel, having 
already ho observed the • jj 

Tawrit and j t.' i Zahonr, or Penta- 
teuch and psalmsinthe antientZand 
language, or dialect of Persia, 
which was appropriated by Zar- 
tasht to religion, and in which ac- 
cording to oriental history those 
books were originally w ritten ; but 
it does not appear from Aebar’s 
annals, from which I extract this 
anecdote, that this liberal request 
was ever complied with ; the Pope, 
to whom the missionary referred 
it, refusing his sanction to any 
translation of the Scriptures at that 
particular juncture, when Lutlier 
and the other reformers gave him 
so much trouble in Europe ; and 
thus was one of the best oppor- 
tunities of propagating the Chris- 
tian religion sacrificed to that anti- 
christian doctrine of making a 
secret of its mysteries. Jehangir 
and Shah-jihan were equall}' liberal 
towards the Hindusand Christians ; 
but Dara Shokoh, the heir apparent 
of the last, being more imprudent 
in his ill-timed and avowed patro- 
nage, fell a victim to the Muham- 
madan doctors, who had long been 
seeking such an opportunity, and 
to the hypocrisy of his brother the 
famous Aurangzeeb ; who after de- 
posing his father and putting his 
three more open minded brothers 
to death established the long reign 
of intoleranee in Hindustan, which 
led ultimately to the present de- 
graded state of the Moghul dynas- 
ty, and the establishment of the 
English Company in its room. Let 
us take a lesson by this concise 
retrospect, and not be persuaded 
to risk the stability of that won- 
derful empire, which has grown 
into its present majestic state 
cibiefly through a very different 
Asiatic JovrH.—'Ho. 18. 


conduct. That Providence, which 
so late made our nation the instru- 
ment of restoring liberty to Euroj)e, 
has it perhaps in embryo also to 
convert the pagan world through 
us to Christianity in India ; and our 
first stc'p should be to prevail on 
the Musulmans, who though now 
residents there for a thousand 
years are still in the proportion of 
but one to ten of the Hindus. For 
this puqmse it were proper for us 
mutually to understand their senti- 
ments of Christianity, and our 
sentiments of iMubammadanism. 

Some years ago it was my good 
fortune to read Persian for several 
months with one of the few learned 
Mulavis, that are still to be met 
with in Pengal, who came as 
Munshi to tlie civil chief at the 
out-of-the-way station where I 
then resided, ami falling occasion- 
ally on tlie subject of the politics 
and religion of our respective go- 
vernments, it was he that first 
made mo aware, that the liberal 
party among themselves ascribed 
the late misfortunes of the House 
of Timour to the hypocrisy, mur- 
derous disposition and intolerance 
of Aurangzeeb, who passed the 
last thirty year- of his long reign 
in the Dalihiu. u’ Siontli of India, 
and in endeavouring to retrieve 
the errors of the first twenty ; but 
the unsubdued spirit of the Hindus, 
which his illustrious predecessors 
had lulPd to sleep by their gene- 
rosity, was awakened by hisbigotry 
and fanaticism, and bad niready 
laid the foundation of the Mahrat- 
ta Empire. Taking their ideas 
of Christianity from the Portuguese 
and other Catholics, my preceptor 
like all his Musulmnn brethren 
considered the English nt India, it 
they had any other religion but 
the worship of money, to be 
idolaters and polytheists ; and I 
had much ado to make him com- 
prehend, that we were dissenters 
from the doctrine of the Pope of 
Rome ; and meeting him afterwards 
in Calcutta 1 got lum introduced 
Vox.. HI. 3 Z 
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into the Church dui'ing the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, con- 
ceiving that the solemnity of that 
awful ritual might operate to his 
conversion; but in this 1 was un- 
fortunate ; for after the first pre- 
sentation of the bread and cup he 
expressed himself so uneasy, that 
I was glad to get him out ; when 
he explained his impression, that 
the communicants not only wor- 
shipped those elements, but were 
in constant adoration of a very 
fine painting by Zofani of the 
Lord’s supper, which is the elegant 
ornament of the altar ; and no 
arguments and explanations, I 
could use, ever persuaded him to 
the contrary. 

Much has been said of the fasci- 
nating allurements of the Musul- 
man faith ; that its promised re- 
wards accord with the corrupt 
propensities of human nature in 
general, and with those of warm 
climates in particular ; but less 
attention has been paid to the 
many sublime sentiments and the 
classical elegance of the language 
of the Koran, which every Mu- 
sulman of taste understands in its 
original Arabic, and in this it has 
its chief advantage over our Scrip- 
tures, and the captivating manner 
in which it is commented on by 
such poets and rhetoricians of 
Arabia and Persia, as no age or 
nation has been superiorly graced 
with. 

It has been urged by his oppo- 
nents that Muhammad could him- 
self neither read nor write ; and 
that his followers admit, consider- 
ing his faculty of composition in 
this instance as one of his miracu- 
lous gifts ; for any more than the 
poems of Ossian and Homer, the 
Koran was not committed to wri- 
ting during the lifetime of its 
author, but collected as we now 
have it by Abubakar, Omar and 
Othman, from the mouths of his 
companions, and put into its pre- 
sent form ; and this readily ac- 
counts for some incongruities and 


many repetitions. Yet w'e must 
admire Muhammad’s art in ac- 
commodating, as he has uniformly- 
done, its doctrines and its rites, 
its precepts and its histories to the 
preconceived opinions, the favorite 
passions and the deep-rooted pre- 
judices of those, to whom it was 
immediately addressed ; for with 
the Jews he upholds the inspira- 
tion of Moses and the prophets, 
with the Nighoshaks and Sabians 
the interposition of angels and 
the luminaries of the skies, and 
with the Christians he agrees in 
the divine mission of our blessed 
Saviour, and most of the gospel 
truths ; nay he insists, that both 
Moses and the Messiah (John xvi. 
7.) had foretold his coming : that 
he came to purify the word of 
God, which had through the de- 
generacy of his immediate prede- 
cessors, and particularly m the 
introduction of idol worship into 
the Christian church, been pollu- 
ted and corrupted : that he was 
doomed to shut the book and close 
the seal of prophecy, and make a 
final offering of the divine mercy, 
and of holy instruction to sinful 
man. 

Sadi says, “ the ordinances of 
“ a dervise, like himself, consist 
“ in gratitude and thanksgiving, 

“ obedience and adoration to the 
“ deity, contentment, charity and 
“ a belief in the unity and provi- 
“ dence of God, a resignation to 
“ liis w'ill and commandments, a 
“ confidence of his favor, and a 
“ brotherly love and forbearance 
“ with all mankind : ” and such is 
the doctrine and faith inculcated 
by the Koran and its commenta- 
ries; but unassisted in his rituals 
by a virtuous propensity, or a di- 
vine inspiration, the fabricator of 
it was unable to exalt his followers 
to the sublime conceptions and ra- 
tional ideas of the eternal beauti-' 
tudes, and every sentiment with 
them is earthly; and thus by absurd- 
ly and impiouslymaterializing w’hat 
was spiritual, and sensualizing what 
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was divine, he fabricated a system 
of incoherence and depravity, re- 
pugnant to the nature of the 
Supremo Being; yet likely, as he 
well knew, to accord with the 
appetites and habits of the mass 
of his corrupt followers in the 
luxurious climates of civilized 
Asia and Africa ; but the hardy 
spirit of Charles Martel gave a 
final check through the hand of 
Providence to its becoming the 
religion of Europe and the whole 
world! On Muhammad stating 
the gross indulgences, with which 
he meant to gratify his followers 
in Paradise, a Jew could not help 
observing, that such must lead to 
still grosser evacuations; but a Jew 
had no idea of a resurrection, and 
place of reward and punishment 
in any form ; whereas the Christian 
in his lowest condition of this life 
is consoled with the declaration of 
his Saviour that. Matt. xxii. 30, 
“ In the resurrection they will 
“ neither marry, nor be given in 
“ marriage, but will be as an- 
“ gels of God in Heaven;” and, 
quoting Isaiah Ixiv. i, “ Eye hath 
“ not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
“ have entered into the heart 
“ of man, the things which God 
“ hath prepared for those that 
“ love him.” 

Islam, or the orthodoxy of a 
Musulman, consists of iman or 
theory and faith: and din, or prac- 
tice and religion ; his faith or creed 
is so simple, as like our English 
Fid. Defens, to be used as the 
reverse of the Oriental coins_ 

Jy-I Jdjnui There is 

no God, but God : Muhammad is 
the prophet of God ; which com- 
prehends : 1. A belief in God. 
2. In his angels. 3. In his scrip- 
tures. 4. In his prophets. 5. In 
the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment; and 6. In predestination. 
And the din or practice compre- 
hends 1. Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


2. Prayer. 3. Abstinence and fast- 
ing. 4. Alms : and ,5. Ablution. 
The Khalif Omar observed, that 
prayer, including of course ablu- 
tion, carries us half way towards 
the deity ; abstinence and fasting 
bring us to the gate of Paradise ; 
and alms get us admission. In- 
deed charity is a practice, as well 
as precept with all sorts of Mu- 
sulmans. Hassan, the son of Aly 
thrice during his life divided all 
his property with the poor; and 
twice gave it away entirely ; and 
many are given to such pious and 
good works. 

In attending to this din, or re- 
ligious practice, of the Mu- 
sulmans, we may learn from its 
heretofore bitterest enemies the 
best collateral means of propaga- 
ting the Christian faith, the neglect 
of which has retarded its progress 
more perhaps than their arms, and 
the attachment of the Hindus to 
their stocks and stones. A mis- 
sionary to be respected by a native 
of India, whether Musulman or 
Hindu, must accustom himself to 
many privations, and in particular 
he must put up with water as his 
sole beverage, and hold wine and 
all sorts of spirituous liquors, in- 
toxicating drugs, perfumes and all 
such indulgences, in abhorrence; 
he must be rigidly abstemious in 
his use of flesh, fowl, fish and all 
sorts of meat, and live chiefly, if 
not entirely, on vegetable sub- 
stances; he must occupy most of 
his time in reading and in prayer, 
but must on no occasion engage 
in that, or in eating his regular 
meals without having purified and 
washed his whole body : for cleanly 
as an Englishman thinks himself 
in comparison with some of his 
more northern neighbours, most of 
his habits appear an abomination 
to a native of India, for purity and 
sanctity are synonymous terms 
with them, thus Hafiz says: 


Si. iS 
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■Where the practice of bathing is ne- 
glected, the house of God and temple of 
the idol are put upon the same tooting; 
where thcic is no chastity of body, i,o 
good can come of that place or form o, 
worsluji. 

Anl though conscious himself 
of having no idol-worship, as the 
Catholics have to del'end, yet the 
Protestant Missionary ought to 
avoid the appearance of such by 
not admitting into his place of 
worship any images or pictures, 
and instead of selecting for dis- 
cussion such dark and ambiguous 
mysteries, as have little or no re- 
lation to human life, and which 
few can explain to their own satis- 
faction, and still less defend, so as 
to cause a comprehension and pro- 
duce a conviction on the infidel, 
he should meet his antagonist on 
the field of gospel morality, which 
in its excellence can have only a 
heavenly extraction. For however 
much other parts of the Christian 
system might lose in influence and 
cease to be objects of belief and 
veneration, its morality even with 
the most sceptical has commanded 
respect from its conformity to the 
most select moral constitutions of 
the world, into wliich its founder 
would seem to have had a more 
profound insight, taking it as a 
human act . and of which lie evinced 
a more comiirehen.sive view, than 
any otlier philosopher or theologi- 
cian, whether Orientalist or Euro- 
pean, ancient or modern. Whether 
it be owing to more simplicity of 
ritual, or an appearance of more 
sincerity and zeal, but I have un- 
derstood from a gentleman lately 
returned from Bengal, that it is no 
uncommon thing to see both Mu- 
sulmans and Hindus of rank and 
learning attending tlie service on 
a Sunday and Thursday at the 
temporary chapel, where the Asiatic 
Society meets, opened by Dr Brice, 
the minister of the Scotch Kirk 
sent out by' the East-India Com- 
pany to minister for their civil and 
military servants of the presbyte- 


rian persuasion ; and I am con- 
vinced that his form of service, by 
delivering his prijtrs and sermons 
without a book, and the former in 
a standing posture, and the com- 
municants taking the sacrament in 
the same form in the i)ody of the 
church, contorms raoiv with their 
ideas of piety and devotion, than 
the set formulas of the Catholic or 
Lutheran churclics, and the para- 
phernalia of liigh mass, or any 
sort of pictured altar. 

Of our ble.-sed Saviour tlieKoran 
makes frequent m.^ntion, and on 
no occasion othervvi.se than m terms 
the most respectful; indeed like 
King Agrippu a Musuhn.in might 
say “ almost thou persuadest me 
“ to be a Christian,” for he firmly 
believes, and their poets often 
refer to them, the immucidnte con- 
ception of the Virgin, and the 
divine character and miracles of 
the Messiah ; but the faithful ve- 
hemently deny his character as, son, 
and his equality, as God, with the 
father, ot whose unity and attri- 
butes they entertain and express 
the most awiul ideas; while they 
consider our doctrine as perfect 
blasphemy, in as much as imply- 
ing a polytheism ; and iiidst, that 
any cop;>s ot the scnpu.ri s, which 
could warrant such a doctrine, 
have been corrupted from the 
originals by the Jews and us Chris- 
tians ; and for Muhammad and Ali, 
who Were both very e.xtraordinary 
men, and the second a personage 
of unexeeptionahie morals, they 
entertain the highest veneration ; 
and the usual conduct of our Mis- 
sionaries ot calling the one an 
impostor, and the other a weak 
enthusiast, would incur their irre- 
concilable wrath and implacable 
revenge. The residence of 
or the Virgin Mary they 'call 
“dli or the abode of chas- 

tity, and to that there is a reference 
in the last quotation I made from 
Hafiz: the or curtain 

of Isa is considered as the fourth 
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mansion of Paradise, and equally 
the residence of the Messiah and 
the Sun; synonymous with which 


are and , 

C I 
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which are symbolical epithets of 
the sun, as being the companion 
and fellow inmate with the Messiah. 
Mulovi Manovi sa}’s ; 


LT- 


In this is typified the immacu- 
late conception, and in what follows 
the or evidence of the 


IMessiah's faculty of raising the 
dead by Sayid Zoo-al-facar of 
Shirwan is finally expressed : 




Jf- 




-jV * ‘ 








J- 






Once more tlic iKudei ' of the liower ami ymi may fancy in the breath of .lesiis 
garden IdON^oiied fiiii as the cheeks of (which rcvieeil the dcaili a type of the 
the loich ; a-.iin the (laivii shed perfume refreshing rephyr nf the morning, 
like tin 'in 'c;- ot i nr iie.u t-de:mlers ; .And in the foilowing tctrastic 
you n.a, -ec m the hand ot Mo^cs (in lii« AmamI H.irvT recognizes his di- 
rod} an cinldcm of the hu'lding tiec', vine origin : 


'•'bi j\ j' ^5-?^ ‘--y j' -1^' 


Speaking of Omiiipotoiice: Ves ! who 
liave f-et forth tlie .•symbols of hi> coi- 
poical coiihtiiutioii, 01 who have (omeiii- 
platbd tl.e piii'jty ot lli^ spiritual nature? 
i\Iulianiiii.ul \va> accoh'iUi v to Ins secrets, 
I&a inado holy by fiiianatiiiLf tioui lii- pei- 
soi). Most" coiivei set! u itii liini ou Mount 


Sinai, and Kbazr v£h*t'^) was the medium 
of communicating with t)ie prophets, anti 
of dchv'cr.ig Ins commatid'. 

Musulnians admit hia meekness, 
and humility on this earth, thus 
Iban YiminI : 


Take thyself aside, O Spiiitua* Mes- 
siah ! and mingle not with this vile herd, 
it is not decent that Jesus and Mary should 
put up ill the same stable with an a^ 3 : 
the dappled steed of the skies were the 
suitable conveyance of such a Messiah, 


^ ij-'j l 5 ~" 

■ tr^ ^ '^jr‘ t/y- 

such a contemptible beast is not fitting 
fo; tlice. 

They also admit of his wearing 
the crown of thorns; thus Kha- 
cani, who often speaks of him:' 


- ■ ■ * ^ '^—1 ^ ^ ^ lb *. ^ ^ 

Jesus iicc.iinc I' imil].ir witl] tlic tboni of fute was found to amuse the Jews, 
the rose-bush, ;md Idiis (i'noclij m.ade while he withdrew to tile cell of 
companions of the innls nf the nnrc'ssii.s. ijokuba a holy man, whence he 
But they reject his submitting to ascended to heaven: thus Kha- 
crucifixion, saying that .a substi- cani: 


I liave laid tlie arrow of Jesus’s elo- 
quence on tile b;ili.sta or great bow, and 
after tlie experiment of the son of Mary 
mean to .atceiui up to lieavcii. 


* ""''j (S-br* j 

They often refer to his faculty 
of working miracles : thus again 
Khacanl: 
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Tliroiigh his chymical knowledge Moses of reviving rotten bones ; but on 
turned it’s chafT into the philosopher’s another occasion, though I fancy 
stone, and by his skill in miracles the without intending any disrespect, 
Messiah chanced its earth into antimony, puts him into Strange company : 

Hafiz also mentions his faculty 

^ U^y. isjti J ^ is>- 

Tt should not surprise, if in repeating singing should lead the Messiah through 
the strains of Hafiz, Venus with her the spheres.* 

Also Akhsiki 


tUij-cjlj <3y i_s— rr= t-'V, 

The memory of Isa envied my eloquence. Speaking of his own prophet 
and the file of the pseudo-prophet Mazdak Muhammad, Kamal Ismaeil re- 
blushed at beholding the brilliancy of my marljs ; 
wit. 


.'Ij ^ 


* 


tib y 




To the tribe of Ayiara Isa announced 
your approach, and througliout Yimeu 
that spiiitual eloquence restored the 
souls of tlie defunct. 

But it were endless to continue 
such quotations, which the Persian 
scholar can readily refer to in their 
originals, and such as are not 
Orientalists may say with the Per- 
sians Cl— But what finer 
example can I offer, and which 
must suit every man of taste, than 
another apologue from Sadi’s Bus- 
tan, containing a beautiful para- 
phrase of the well known parable 
of the pharasee and publican, 
as contained in the xviiith chapter 
of St. Luke. And as it is in 
Sadi’s best style, as comprehend- 
ing a Macaddimah or pre- 

ceptive proam ; a J-i-r Tamsil, 


Jami, ought to teach us, that 
virtue should bear prosperity or 
adversity with patience, and vice 
should always live in the dread of 
that misery, which it would wish 
to others ; for he that would re- 
pine at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, might find himself cut off 
from his own expected portion; 
and he, who would presumptuously 
assume the sword of punishment, 
might find its point turned against 
his own bosom, for every man 
that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Sadi’s 
apologue is as as follows : Bustan 
iv. 5. 6. 

MacadiUmah or Proem. Expect not 
sincere devotion from the worldly-minded 
and vain man, nor a knowledge of God 
from the .seif-eoneeited ; if ambitious of 


or exemplary application ; a <t^U- 
Khatimah or reflective epilogue, 
and a Jlilv Macal or moral, I shall 
give a literal translation of the 
whole, and the Persian text of the 
Tamsil or narrative part of the 
apologue ; promising that such a 
lesson, whether a portion of our 
own sacred scriptures, or a quota- 
tion from a Nizami, a Sadi or a 


e.xalted rank, do not, like the narrow- 
niinded, look upon your neighbour with 
an eye of eontempt : how can a man of 
under-standing entertain the notion, that 
supreme dignity consists in being haughty? 


• Hafiz is by no means singular in this awful 
and disgusting confusion of characters and sys- 
tems ; the Catholic literati of Europe were for- 
merly accustomed to commingle the agents and 
personages of Christianity with the relics of 
the ancient Pagan deities, in their potms and 
in their more operative reflections,— E. 
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Covet not a station of loftier renown, 
than tliat mankind may esteem you to be 
of a comteons disposition. 'VVeieabeing 
like yourself to treat you with disd«ain, 
would you not behold his pomp with an 
eye of scorn in as niucli as yoti bear 
yourself superciliously with others, you 
shall appear to them just as the arrogant 
.seem to you : many, that had risen, are 
losing eround, foi the fallen have rcco- 
veied themselves and are occupying their 

J? lJj j' * 

^^=»- ji ^ ^ 

.31 ; Jjc 

^ j j 

jj- j }■' ^ 

jjj j ij^} ^Jjrp- ^ h Ji ^ 

j\j A;Uj^ jO )f- H: 


places; I can admit, that you are yourself 
unsullied, only do not reproach me, who 
am polluted with siu : one holds the 
knocker of the Caba, or temple at Mecca, 
in his hand, another lies diimk and wal- 
lowing by a ta\ern ; should God accept this 
man, wlio dare reject him ? and were he 
to reject the other, who would presume 
to save him ? that found not the door of 
repentance shut against him, nor was this 
accepted notwithstanding his good works. 

ajJ 

-iJCT** kILam: 

SA 

J j)^ ^ j\ 

JJ" s/j j' Jf- 

<t<\3 cL^ 
t * J^&cS 

X<\ jj ^ 

iXx\ 

j jJ 

J W jjF" J 


^ j* jA^ ;{: 

j\ CL^iX) ^ 

£- 

CJ^ <-JT 4: 

jy J j (jV * 

j J JA U- 4; 


j,j jA^ j} 


U:vy^^ C^k'^ uA^ 
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,ljj O ^ Jj 

Jci ^ bUc:?; tj^-^j^ 


<Cib ^ l 5^-? 

J_jJ _j-' ys CLi,s.ii ^ ^Sr Jj-Vt" 


(♦/ ^ ^ lVoI yJb 'b>~i^ tU 

jJ I^UjU ^ j^'b$j-'_jjl 

L**-^ ---"- * (j)jj !._ ■^ L* iaL^ ^ ^ o tb ^b ^ 

jb ^ ^ C---clJ jj (bib? _J.0 

j Jr" j' hc:!-j} ^ 

^jc Oc i ^ ^ 4^-2 . ^Ij ^fcj) C;i,-v**i!iL.' 


lVoI 

j^'b$ j-' j jl 
o-'^*^J (,) )b ^b j 


Tamji/ or ^Ipplkatlon. From the story- I have heard, that Jesus, on returning 
tellers of the desert I liad it in detail, from tlie wilderneS", had occasion to pass 

that ill the days of Jesu,', on whom be by the cell of a hermit; when t!io holy 

blessimr, a wretch had made so jirodigal man, stepping from his sanctiiaiy, fell 
a use of his life, that he had blazed it at the Messiah's feet and rubbed hi;> 

away in ignorance and vice ; so abandon- forehead before him in the dust: while 

cd, profligate and hardened a sinner, the ill-starred sinner stood aloof, dazzled 

that the devil was even ashamed of his like a moth.by the beams of their united 

wickedne'r>: he had squandered his time lustre; confounded witli contrition and 

to so unpiutitable a purpose, that he had blushing from ^hame, he took his humble 

during his whole life done any man stand like Lazarus by the door of the rich 

an act of grace : his head was void of man, inuttoriiig his repentance, and 

thought, yet full of ostentation, and warmly ciaving forgiveness for the days 

his helly pampered with wliatever was and nights which he had wasted in neg- 

forbidileu ; his raiment stained with llgence : whilst the tears of remorse 

all manner of pollution, and his dwelling streamed from his eyes like rain from a 

blackened with the ftino'ke of every sort cloud, he said aloud, “ alas! V have 

of crime : he had neither the feet of the “ passed my life in idle debauclifry ; I 

virtiinu-' to lead him into the paths <»f “ have prodigally spent the currency of 

righteouMicss, nor the ear of the pious niy precious existence, and secured for 
to listen to admonition : mankind shunned “ my soul no valuable return ; let no matt 

him with abliorrence lik<* a season of “ dissipate his time as I have done mine, 

pestilence, and beheld liis iniquities from “ for in that event his death were more 

.iiar like the moon in her wane: luxuiy desirable than life; happier was he 
and disipation bad burnt up his harvest, “ whoditMlin his infancy, for I’Li hoary 

noi had he sown the seed of an honest ‘‘ head bore not the brand of infamy ; 

reputation: his gloomy record was so “ pardon my iniquities, f) Cicator of the 

crowded with intemperances, that there “ worhl, for if I meet iiiy deserts, evil 

was no loom left to insert anymore ; in “ must be my lot !’* His head was bowed 

short so depraved and headstrong a victim into the dust from shame, and the tears 
ot sensuality, that lie was day and night of regret poured down his check* : on 

lost in drunkeness and debauchery, one side stood the old sinner piteously 
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cryiiii^, 0 succourer of us all ! listen 
“ to my lamentable tale ” : on the other 
side stood the hermit with his head filled 
with piide, and knitting his brows from 
afar at the wretched transgressor, and say- 
ing: “ how can this hardened sinner 
“ presume to approach us ? liow can so 
ill conditioned a savage make himself 
“ our equal ? he is sunk to the neck in 
fire and flames, and has committed his 
“ life to the storm of dissipation: what 
probity can we expect from so polluted 
“ a habit, what manner of society can 
he offer for the Messiah and me ? what 
must have been his lot had he perished 
amidst his wickedness, he must have 
“ sunk into the pit of hell overwhelmed 
with his own machinations : it tortures 
me to look on his forbidding aspect. 
God preserve me from falling into liis 
“ fiery ordeal ! in the last day of judge- 
** ment, when all creatures must a«:sem- 
ble, doom me not, O God ! to bear 
him company.” 

At that moment a revelation from glo- 
rious omnipotence decended upon Jesus, 
on whom be salutation, intimating: 
** though this be a learned and that an 
“ ignorant man, yet has the prayer of 
“ each equally met my approbation : he 
who^f time was abused and opportu- 
fiities perverted, entreated me to hear 
iiim with pain and tribulation ; I can- 
not spurn him from the thicshold of 
mercy, who thus approached me in 
** meekness and humility, but can over- 
look In'! most flagrant iniquilie.s, and 
“ admit Imn to jiaradise through my 
“ special goodness : and should that 
“ scrupulous devotee dread contamina- 
“ tion, in being obliged to associate 
with him in the regions of bliss ; tell 
** him, he need apprehend no disgrace on 
“ this head on the day of judgment, for 
theii destinies have ordained this to go 
to heaven and that to hellj foi this had 
“ his heart full of the blood of sorrow 
“ and contrition, and that put In'! tnist 
“ in being rigid in form and ceremonials ; 
‘^duiewhe not that, at the supreme iri- 
bunal, humilit} la prized abo\€ parade 
and vanity?” 

Khatimah or EpHo^^ne : They require 
no key to open for themselves the gates of 
hell, who wear a pure raiment, but a 
polluted heart ; at this threshold a meek 
and humble spirit meets a more gracious 

■Asiatic No. 18. 


reception, than self - love and bigotry : 
if yon are a hero, brag not of your cour- 
age, it is not eiery well mounted cavalier, 
that cat lies off the prize of victory : this 
manner of serving God answcis no good 
put pose, go and ask pardon for your 
remissness of real devotion • who is that 
fanatic, tliat bewilders liiiuself in his 
extacies, and wlio tlie bigot, who in his 
superstitious mortifies the flc'li ? He 
strict in your piety and chastity, in zeal 
and good works, but be not overmucli 
religious and above what the proplict has 
ordained foi ns: desire not to he inia- 
cnlatc beyond the whiteness of real pu- 
rity, for white and black will mingle 
into infidelity ; that weak-iniiided enthu- 
siast enjoyed not the fruits of his devo- 
tion, who dealt justly by God, but un- 
justly by man ! 

The Mtu-ul or Mural : Of men of un- 
derstanding Fricept rtuiahis as a tnemo ■ 
rial. Of Sadi keep in mind this .sinele 
maxim ; that thrShiiier, wlio thinks with 
reverence of God, is more acceptable 
than the bigot, wlio makes a parade of 
his piety ! 

■Having during a residence of 
twenty years in Bengal, while 
many .Vliisulmans were yet alive, 
who had held official stations of 
tlie first consequence under their 
own government, anti having from 
my study of their languages, cus- 
toms and religion, and other pecu- 
liar circumstances, had an intimate 
and even domestic intercourse 
with many of them, I have been, 
able as above to speak more fully 
of their character than many other 
European gentlemen : but it may 
be thought I have said enough of 
them ; and in mj- next would enter 
in detail upon the same subject, 
as far as it respects the Hindus, 
were it not that 1 should seem in 
this to desert the ground I originally 
started on, that of Orietital Antho- 
logy ; and more especially to that 
I shall take an opportunity of 
returning in my next, being in the 
mean time, Mr. Editor, 

Faithfully your^ 

GotCiiiN-. 

4 A 


Vot. III. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


[[June 


Sin, 

It is probable that few, if any, 
of your readers have met with the 
following document, which will 
have some interest for several of 
them, as it throws much light on 
the subject of an important con- 
troversy, which, though it may be 
said to have been practically set 
at rest by the judicious regulations 
of our Indian government, still 
remains, in point of fact, unde- 
cided. I mean the Zemindary 
Question, as it is called, or, in 
other words, the inquiry in whom 
the property of the soil is consi- 
dered by Muhammadan govern- 
ments as vested. Should you think 
this extract worth insertion in 
your journal, I shall probably fur- 
nish you with others from the work 
whence it is taken, which con- 
tains, among other valuable mat- 
ter, a luminous and perhaps the 
only just view of the origin of the 
Zemindary system. 

lam. Sir, 
yours, &c. 

Anatolius. 

Sultan Selim, successor of Suleiman, 
the Lawgiver (el Kaudiii), iii the year of 
the Hejirah 974 (A.D. 1306) ordered his 
DefterdSr, Mobammud Cliclebi Efendl, 
to make out a new register of the royal 
domains, together with a new code of 
laws relative to the finances. In that 
work he has delivered the following 
opinion. 

As in the ancient registers, the lands 
liable to taxes were not sutficiently dis- 
tinguished from those liable only to the 
lithe, and it was not clear whether the 
former were the actual property {mnlk) 
of their possessors or not, it came to pass 
that many subjects considered their lands 
as liable only to the tithe, and demurred 
to paying an eighth, seventh or fifth as a 
tax ; that they considered these lands as 
their own property, and thought them- 
selves authorized to dispose thereof, as 
of their other propel ty, to sell or bestow 


them on pious foundations (declare them 
vakfs*). 

As the viceroys (Pashas), through ig- 
norance of the true state of things, and 
contrary to the intention of the law, 
lieieupon caused instruments of sale and 
endowment to be drawn out, aud thereby 
Inought the affairs of the state into great 
confusion, a high command was issued, 
ordaining that the true state of landed 
property aud possessions shall be made 
out from the most ancient imperial legis- 
teis, and that the claims of the \iroprie- 
tors should be verified. The poor writer 
of these lines, who was commissioned to 
make out the register of the landed 
estates in the Pashii-sanjak of Ufim-ili 
(Komelia), on that occasion pointed out, 
in the following manner, the difl'erent 
classes under n Inch such pi operty may be 
arranged. 

In Musselman states, according to the 
spirit of the law, the soil is divided into 
three clas.«es. 

The first consists of estates liable to 
tithe "liich, at the timt 

of the conquest, fell into the hands of 

Moslims, and are their real property 
r> 

(cKU), which they have a right to sell 
and purchase, give away or dispose of as 
they please. This laud is chargeable with 
no duty except the tithe, as according to 
the law, Moslims are not liable to any tax 
Except the tithe of the pro- 
duce not a grain can be taken from the 
same. Such is the land in Hijdr. aud the 
neighbourhood of Basrah. 

The second class consists of land liable 
to taxes which, at the 

time of the conquest, was confirmed to 
its infidel proprietors on condition of their 
p.aying, besides the capitation ta.x, a 
double tax on property : a tax on land 

and a tax on produce 

This only differs from 
the tithe, inasmuch as it consists of more 
than a tenth part of the yearly produce ; 

« For a complete explanation of this term, sec 
klouradgea, C’OJissou’a Tableau de Pfilnpire Otto- 
mau. 
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viz. an 8tli, 7th, 6th, 5th, 4th, 3d, or 
fvcn half. The Jaud-tax however is a 
yeailj’ contribution, levied on landed pro- 
perty in proportion to its extent, llie 
land belonging to this second class is just 
as inucli the actual property of its pos- 
sessor as the former. He has the right 
of selling, giving it away, or otherwise 
di.^posing of it. When MosUnis subse- 
quently purchased such property, they arc 
like the former infidel pi'oprietors, obliged 
to pay the taxes laid upon it at the time 
of the conquest, and still attaching there- 
to. The objection that Moslims are not 
liable to any taxes (^1^) does not apply 
ill this case, because the tax is only con- 
sidered as attached to the soil. The pro- 
prietors can by no means lie disturbed or 
injured in the possession of the same, am! 
at their death, this property, like their 
other goods, descends as a true and actual 
possession to their heirs. Such is the 
landed property in the Sevddu'l Irak, 
These two classes of piopeity are the 
only ones mentioned in the iavv-books; 
there i^, however, a third class, which 
comprehends land that is liable ueithcr to 
tithe nor to, but is held in fee and is 
called arzi memleket 
domain of the state. It was found that, 
from the subdivision of lands among 
many inhoiitors, the collection of the 
taxes on land liable to them, became ex- 
tremely difficult ; it was therefore deter- 
mined to reserve the fundamental pro(>eity 
of the soil to the state, and to grant the 
subject mereh a temporary possession of 
the same during his life, on condition of 
the payment of the appointed taxes ou 
land and produce. To this class, which 
is called arzi memlehet, property of the 
state, or arzi miri 

perty of the exchequer, belong the landed 
estates in the Othman Empire. They 
are the life-estates of the cultivator, and 
«as long as he pays the appointed taxes on 
land and produce, and does not neglect 
to cultivate them, he cannot be disturbed 
in bis possession. They descend to his 


heirs in the male line, but, in default of 
male issue, are granted in fee to others. 
Property of this kind can be neither 
bought nor sold, given away nor bestowed 
on pious foundations, and every convey- 
ance of such property, though made ac- 
cording to the legal forms, is invalid. It 
is only among the subject.^ themselves to 
whom the feoffee (^ipdhi Soldier) has let 
his laud for a ground-rent (tapii 
lhat alienations, made with his know- 
ledge and consent, are admissible, Thia 
ground-rent is paid otdy when the pro- 
perty changes its possessor ; the iand-tax 
is paid under the name of hide and acre 
tax (resmi chifl u doiriim i - - o 

j), and tlie tax on produce under 
the name of titlie (thoush it amount to 
more than a tenth pait of the wltole}. 

The opinion liere given is sup- 
ported by the uniform assent of 
the greatest Turkish lawyers, from 
the commencement of the empire 
in the lOtli century to the present 
time: and a vast body ot'Jetvas 
and kanuns might be cited, all 
agreeing in principle with these 
observations of Muhammad Che- 
lebl. It is however worthy of 
remark, that he has taken no no- 
tice whatever of tlie military cha- 
racter of these feodal tenures, and 
the military service on condition 
of the performance of which they 
are held. Whether the Zemindars 
and Jagirdars in India held their 
estates under the Moghuls, as 
their feodal lord, on condition of 
joining his standard with a stipu- 
lated quota of fighting men when- 
ever called upon, I have not at 
present leisure to inquire: but 
that such were and are still the 
terms on which the Zaims and 
Timanlls in the Turkish Empire 
hold their lands of the Sultan, 
will perhaps be shewn in a future 
communication. 


To the Editor oj 


Sir, 

In a Magazine for March, I ob- 
serve the arrival at iMadras of Mr. 


the Asiatic Journal. 

Dewsbury a Missionaryfrom York- 
shire, for the purpose of instructing 
the natives of In^a in the Christian 
t A 2 
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religion. I certainly hope that tlie 
good man's friends in the north 
have enabled him to provide the 
necessary instructors, which he 
will of course find to be somewhat 
requisite, as exclusive of the edu- 
cation received by the civil ser- 
vants at Madras, before they quit- 
ted this country, ho will find in 
your last number that three gentle- 
men who entered the College at 
Madras in 1813, were in 1816 
deemed qualified to enter with ad- 
vantage, into any branch of the 
public service. 

If it is worth while to send Mis- 
sionaries of the various sects in this 
country to British India, certainly 
each person should endeavour to 
obtain some little knowledge of the 
language before they leave Eng- 
land, and after their arrival, before 
they proceed to the objects of their 
mission, as the Tamil and Telu- 
gu at Madras, with the Hindus- 
tani, Bengali, Persian and Sans- 
crita in Bengal, appear to be 
equally necessary for the ex- 
pounder of the blessed doctrines 
of the Christian religion, as for any 
young man in the usual routine of 
official business. 

In the missionary proceedings, 
I should like to see, that an appli- 
cation was made to the court of 
directors for permission that all 
Missionaries should in the first in- 
stance (at the expense of the so- 
ciety) have permission to attend 
the lectures at Hertford, and after 
their arrival in India at the college 
either at Madras or Calcutta, 
when if their abilities and general 
character was equal to the aposto- 
lical mission of converting the na- 
tives of British India, no objection 
ought to be used by the East In- 
dia Company, in appointing them 
to stations, as recommended in my 
last letter on this subject. 

In the reign of king 'William it 
was enjoined that “ such ministers 
as should be sent to India should 
apply tlieniselves to learn the na- 
tive language of the country, the 


better to enable them to instruct 
the Clentoos, who should be ser- 
vants of the Company or of their 
agents in the Protestant religion.” 

While the clergy of the church 
of England are placed under the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of India, the missionaries of every 
persuasion have the power of hold- 
ing forth without any control, and 
of invalidating the doctrines of the 
church of England, which may 
account for some passages in the 
charge of Dr. Middleton to the 
clergy, and which I candidly con- 
fess 1 was sorry to see, from his pe- 
culiarly temperate conduct in every 
thing that has hitherto passed since 
his arrival in British India. 

“ The clamour for religious li- 
berty was never louder, nor heard 
with less alarm, than at a time 
when all doctrines are taught with- 
out restraint, and when men may 
go forth pretending to a commis- 
sion, of which they exhibit no 
proofs, to vilify whatever is reason- 
able, and to impugn whatever is 
established. 

“ A small society of Christians 
may indeed be formed upon almost 
any of the various schemes which 
caprice may suggest, and such so- 
cieties may be preserved from dis- 
solution, so long as an establish- 
ment diverts the jealousy of rival 
sects, but nothing which has any 
resemblance to Independency is 
adapted to the maintenance of re- 
ligion amongst a numerous people, 
and least of all perhaps when we 
consider their peculiar character 
amongst the nations of the east, 
abstact theories of religious li- 
berty would be hardly intelligible, 
where no real or supposed right 
was supposed to be infringed, and 
the unbiassed judgment would de- 
clare for Christianity in that form, 
in which the fullest provision 
should be made for piety, order, 
and peace.” 

Moderation. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I observe that you occa- 
sionally insert some notice of the 
state of the Public Funds, as they 
may be called, in India — that is, 
you give the price of buying and 
selling the Bengal 6 per cent, pa- 
per ; and now and then, I think, 
the rate of exchange at the differ- 
ent Presidencies on London. 

I can assure you, that such no- 
tices are very interesting to many 
residents in Europe, especially to 
those connected with India who 
live remote from, and have but 
little communication with the me- 
tropolis. And I can further assure 
you, that you would materially in- 
crease the value of your Journal, 
if you would give regular informa- 
tion, which you can easily acquire, 
on the subject of Indian finance. 
I will enumerate such particulars 
that occur to me as likely to in- 
terest many of your readers, and 
to procure you more. 

1. The price of Bengal 6 per 
cent paper at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay— in Sicca rupees, pa- 
godas, and Bombay rupees, ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, 
noting about the date of such in- 
telligence. I confine my wish on 
this point to the Bengal 6 per cent, 
paper, not knowing of the exist- 
ence of any other public loan or 
fund. If there be any other, you 
would do well to give its rates also. 

2. The rate of exchange be- 
tween the three Presidencies, at 
sixty days, which is, I believe, the 
usual date of drawing in India. 
Also between London and the 
same at sixty days out ; and at 
three, six, nine, and twelve months 
sight homewards ; the dates seve- 
rally, at which bills are usually 
drawn. 

3. The exchange or rate that 
can be obtained in London for the 
Bengal 6 per cent, paper. That 


'is, how much per Bengal Sicca 
rupee will be paid down in Lon- 
don, the buyer becoming imme- 
diately proprietor of the capital 
purchased, and of the interest that 
may grow due after the next 30th 
of June, or 31st of December, the 
days on which half a year’s inter- 
est becomes due. 

4. The progress made in the 
extinction of the public registered 
debt in India ; or in other words, 
the number and date, and any 
other descriptive particulars of the 
last discharged note of the said 
debt. 

5. The number, date, &c. of 
any notes that may be advertised 
in the Calcutta Gazette (mention- 
ing the date of the advertisement), 
as in course of payment ; two 
months after which interest there- 
on ceases. 

Believing that you must be de- 
sirous of rendering your Miscel- 
lany as useful as you can, and that 
the above information will be use- 
ful and interesting to many, I 
make no apology for troubling you 
with this address, which I wish 
you would insert at length. It 
may serve as a hint for other sug- 
gestions promising to be interest- 
ing to the pubfic, or, in other 
words, useful to you. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

A. B. 

Edinburgh, April 1817. 

P. S. If you could obtain and give 
the gross amount of the public 
debt in India, as well as the pro- 
gress of its extinction, or, as the 
case may be, of its increase, it 
would be valuable. Such intelli- 
gence was formerly published 
every month at the several Presi- 
dencies, but has, of late years 
been withheld. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1/78. 

(Hy Sir, Chapman. — Continued from p. 424.1 


Proceeding on aiout half a mile, we 
alighted at the house of the king’s 
son-iii-law. He expressed himself e-x- 
ceediiigly glad to see us. We sat witli 
liim about half an hour, and were treated 
with a little betel. He then conducted 
us to a tolerable house, near his own ; 
which he acquainted us was allotted for 
our residence, and belonged to him. He 
reque-sted to see what we bad brought 
for the king, which we shewed him. 
Afterwards he took his leave, desiring 
we would repose ourselves for that 
day, and recover from the fatigues of 
our journey. The king, he said, would 
grant us an audience next morning. 
In regal d to provisions, we were 
obliged to shift for ourselves; and a 
bad meal we were likely to make. A 
mail, who offered to be our providorc, 
furnished us with a fowl, a duck, and 
some greeus. He had the assurance to 
say, that this was all ho could procure 
foi five dollars that bad been advanced 
him, — and, to avoid disputing the point, 
he got out of the way. 

By six o’clock next inoniing, a mcs.sage 
was brought us, that his majesty was 
ready to receive us ; but this being so 
much earlier than we expected to he 
summoned, we were obliged to keep his 
majesty waiting for, at least, half an 
hour, while we dressed. We then at- 
tended oar conductor for near a mile, till 
we came in sight of the pahuce from an 
eminence. Here we were to dismiss all 
our attendants, not so much as a boy with 
an umbrella being allowed to follow us ; 
and to leave our swords, as they assured 
us it was never permitted any body to 
enter into the presence with arms. These 
preliminaries adjusted, we advanced 
towards the palace. In the front were 
drawn up two ranks of men, consisting 
of an hundred each, with spears, pikes, 
halberds, &c. of various fashions ; with 
tome banners flying, — and from within 
appeared the muzzle^ of two long brass 


cannon.«. In the middle of a gravelled 
terrace, in front of the palace, was laid 
the present I brought. -Vs soon as we 
ascended this terrace, the mandarine, 
our conductor, told ns to make our obei- 
sance ill the same manner as he did, 
which consisted in prostiating himself 
three times with his foi'cliead to the 
ground. This mode of salutation, how- 
ever, .appeared to us ratlier too liiimili- 
aling, MIC contented ourseloes icith 
making as many limes, after the English 
fashion ; we mounted Iialf a dozen steps 
to the apartment his majesty and court 
weie assembled in ; it was open in the 
front and at the sides, the roof tiled 
and constructed -after the Cochin Cliinese 
fashion, supported hy fine wooden pillars ; 
the back part wainscoted ; against this 
was placed the throne, which lose two or 
three steps above the floor of the apart- 
ment; and upon the eminence stood an arm 
chair, painted red, and ornamented with 
the gilded heads of diagons, hi which the 
king sat, liaving before him a small table 
covered with a red silk cushion, wrought 
with gold flowers, for him to lean on. 
On each side the throne was also 
phaced a chair, in one was seated his 
brother, the other was empty, and, as 
I undcistood, belonged to anotlicr bro- 
tlier, who was then absent at Donai ; 
several rows of benches were behind 
these and upon them were seated the 
raandai ines, according to their rank. The 
king was clotiied in a robe of silk, of a 
deep yellow, upon which dragons and 
other figures were wrought in gold. Upon 
his head he wore a kind of close cap 
turned up behind, the front ornamented 
with some jewels, and on the top of 
it was a large red stone, through which 
p.i.ssed a wire, raising it a few iiiclies ; 
it shook and sparkled as he moved him- 
•self; the mandarines were, many of 
them, clad in gowns of silk of different 
rolouis, adorned witii dragons ; and 
tlieit cups with flowers of gold, or gilt. 
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Hound their waists they wore girdles, 
some of wliicti were covered with .scarlet 
broad cloth, fastened with clasps of gold, 
and dccoiated with carnelian .stones, set 
in the same metal. Upon the whole, 
the appearance was a line one; and 
although the scene wanted many of the 
requisites nhich constitute grandeur 
and magnificence amongst other eastern 
princes, as a profusion of jewels, carpets, 
.attendants, &c. the regulaiity and de- 
corum observed here presented one with 
some adequate ideas. of a powerful sove- 
reign surrounded by his court. Behind 
the whole, farthest from the throne, was 
placed a bench for me and my companions. 
Tliis I however objected to, conceiving 
that, both as an ambassador (in th.at 
character I, at least, appeared there} and 
a stranger, I had a right to a mote 
honorable one ; and also, that it would 
be very inconvenient for addressing my- 
self to the king, or hearing what he .said. 
As soon as he understood this, he desired 
me to come forward to the front bench, 
and we were seated next to his son-in- 
law. 

I then, through the interpreter, ad- 
dressed myself to the king ; telling him, 
that “ I was a servant to the English 
government in Bengal, from whence I 
hatl been deputed to settle a commercial 
and friendly intercourse with the inha- 
bitauts of Cochin China.” He said, 
“ That the fame of the English e.\'ptoit* 
at sea had reached him, and that he had 
heard they e.xceeded all other nations in 
the number of their ships, and excelled 
in the management of them ; but they 
had made an ill use of the .advantage ; 
for he had also beeu informed, that they 
indiscriminately attacked .and plundered 
what.5oever vessels they met with ; that 
he was very willing to permit the English 
to trade to his ports, and hoped that 
they, in return, would not molest his 
gallics, boats, or other vessels.” 1 re- 
plied, “ That the fir st part of his infor- 
mation, respecting the power of the 
English by sea, was strictly true, but 
the latter was absolutely false, am! must 
have been insinuated to him by those 
who were jealous of our pro.spcrity, and 
wished to give him an unfavourable and 
unjust opinion of us; that the English 
were, at the present time, at peace with 
all foreign nations, and that their ships 


resorted to almost all the parts in the 
known world, where their merchants 
were renowned for their probity and the 
fairness of their dealings.” He then 
desired the interpreter to acquaint me, 
that the English might trade to his ports, 
in the same manner as the Portuguese 
did. U|)on this 1 begged leave to observe, 
that the English would be ready to pay 
all the just duties of his government; 
but as I had been informed that the 
Portuguese and other s, trading to Cochin 
China, were subject to many obstructions 
and delays in carrying on their business, 
by reason of these duties being undefined, 
which sometimes even involved them in 
disputes with the mandarines and otircers 
of government, I wished, in order to 
avoid .such disagreeable circumstances, 
that, in lieu of the various presents, 
anchorage, &c. required from the Por- 
tuguese, some specific payment might 
be agreed on, cither by way of duty or 
othenvise, as his majesty might judge 
proper. After he had taken a short time 
to coirsult with the nrandarines .about 
him, he replied, “ that he had considered 
ray representation ; and to shew how 
willing he was to settle every thing to 
our satisfaction, he proposed that every 
three-masted vessel, for the liberty of 
trading a whole season in Cochin China, 
should pay ten thousand quans, (they 
allowed us five quans for a Spanish dollar,) 
that large two-masted ones should pay 
seven thousand, and smaller ones four 
thousand.” I urged to him that “ these 
were large sums, which I was afraid 
would deter any merchants from sending 
their vessels ; that I therefore hoped he 
would lower them something as an en- 
couragement.” It was at length settled, 
that for vessels of three masts seven 
thousand quans should be paid, of two 
masts four thousand, and smaller ones 
two thousand. He now desired to know 
whether, and upon what term.s, 1 would 
.assist him with the vessels 1 had under 
my orders against his enemies. I told 
him, “ I had no authority to act offen- 
sively, or to interfere in the disputes 
subsisting in the country, and I requested 
to know the leason of his putting to death 
some persons left in the country the 
preceding year.” He said, that this 
circumstance had happened at Turon, 
where one of bis maiiarines command- 
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€d; that he himself was not thorouj^hly 
informed of the matter, but understood 
the persons I mentioned to have been 
killed fighting against his people.’* His 
majesty then withdrew; aud I was ac- 
quainted that he expected 'some further 
conversation with me at his private 
house. 

We accordingly followed him. This 
house, we were informed, was the resi- 
dence of his family, the one we left being 
entirely appropriated to the assembling of 
the council, receiving ambassadors, and to 
other public sendees ; round it was a bam- 
boo fence leading to a spacious court by a 
gate through which we entered, and cross- 
ing this we ascended by tliree steps to a 
large hall, open in the fiont, and fur- 
nished with small screens to keep olT the 
weather. In the back part of this apart- 
ment, within a smaller one, whose front 
was also open to the hall, divested of his 
robes aud cap of state, atid having on a 
plain silk jacket buttoned with small dia- 
monds, and a piece of red silk wrapped 
round his head in the form of a turban ; 
his majesty was sitting to receive us; here 
OUT conversation was without constraint, 
and general. He began it with repeating 
his good intentions towards us, and as- 
suring me how desirous he was of con* 
nesting himself with the English ; that 
although to save appearances before his 
council, he had mentioned a sum of money 
to be paid by our ships for the liberty of 
tfttding; yet to procure the friendship of 
the English nation, he would never exact 
it from them, but would shew them every 
indulgence in his power; he enumerated 
the articles produced in hiscouutry, as pep- 
per, cardamoms, cinnamon, agula wood, 
{aquilaria agallochnjy elephant’s teeth, 
tin, and many others, which, he said, the 
ignorance of the inhabitants prevented 
them from making the most of, and timt 
for this reason, as well as for instructing 
his people in the art of war, he earnestly 
desired that the governor of Bengal would 
send him a capable person. He said, the 
country, owing to the late commotions in 
it, was in some confusion, which he 
should apply himself to settle. 

He was then pleased to disclose some 
of his future designs to me ; they were 
no less tlian to subdue the kingdom 
of Cambodia, with the whole peninsula 
as faras Sianij aud the provinces bclopg- 


ing to Cochin China, to the North, now in 
the hands of the Tonquinese ; to effect 
these (and indeed it would be requisite) 
he wished much for the assistance of some 
English vessels, in recompence for which 
he would make them such grants of lands 
tor settlements as they might think proper. 
He concluded with saying liow ready he 
should be to do any thing to satisfy the 
English, if they would assist him, and 
secure to him and his family the govern- 
ment of Cochin China. 

I promised him faithfully to report what 
he had .said to tlie Governor General in 
Bengal. The rest of ourconveisation was 
of little moment. He particulaily de'jired, 
among other articles, that I would pro- 
cure a horse to be sent him, cost what it 
would, by the first vessel to Cochin China, 
of a bay colour, and with fine •'harp 
pt)intcd oars. After being treated with 
tea and hetel we took our leave. In the 
evening he sent me three papers ; one, 
scaled with the great seal of thekingdom, 
set forth the conditions upon which the 
English ships were to trade to his domi- 
nions, and his desire of having some per- 
son sent to him, capable of instructirnr 
his subjects in the military science. The 
other two were sealed with a smaller seal : 
one describes the liorsc, &c. the other 
contains his licence for visiting any of his 
ports. The latter I had requested of him, 
in order to go in search of the little vessel 
that came in company with us, aud had 
been separated from us a few niglits before 
wc ariivedat Quinion. I supposed the 
comman<ler had proceeded to Turon. The 
next morning we set out on our return to 
the vessel, the king's son-in-law furnish- 
ing us witli horses and kulis, for wliich 
I paid him thirty dolkars. Those who 
came with us he said had dispersed he 
knew not whither. Before we set out, I 
sent a message to tlie king, to acquaint 
him, that as I had made him an handsome 
present, I expected he would send one to 
the Governor General of Bengal, which I 
would call for in my way back from 'l uron. 
He returned me for answer, that he would 
most willingly. We reached Quinion the 
same day (the 26th July] and in two days 
after sailed for Turon. Our poor man- 
darine, and in<lee(l all on board the vessel, 
to whom he had in some measure com- 
municated his a])prehensioas for us, were 
exceedingly icjoiced at our safe return. 
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Upon the road, coming from the court, 
Tve were pa'^sed by his majesty, who was 
joiner, on acroniit of some bad news from 
ids fleet at Donai, to pet form a sacrifice 
at a tempie situate in the bay our vessels 
lay in. He travelled in one of the neat 
pallenkecs I have befoie described, diS' 
tinguisbed by its being red, which co- 
lour no subject is allowed to use, in dicss 
or equipage. We afterwards .saw lihu 
from the deck, cioss the river atid land 
St the temple. He was in a coverctl boat, 
attended by five or six gallics, and about 
two hundred men. The ceremony, I was 
informed, chiefly consisted in bowing his 
bead to the ground before the idols, and 
sacrificing a butTalo, I made application 
to be present at it, but it did not succeed. 

One might be led to imagine from the 
conversation I had with this rebel, that 
be was possessed of resources, in some 
degree adequate to his ambithm, and that 
amongst the nations around him he might 
blaze into a meteor as baneful and as 
transitory as a Nadir. In the riseof their 
fortunes there may be traced a remarkable 
concurrence of circumstances ; like flie 
Persian, he was the commander of a small 
fortress in a strong situation, from whence 
he sallied and made a prey of the unwarj' ; 
like him, be grew into consequence at 
about the same age, and under the pi e- 
tence of supporting his sovereign, made 
himself master of the throne; like him 
he declares himself the avenger of the 
wrongs of his country, and becomes a 
tyrant more odious and destructive than 
it had ever befoie experienced ; and like 
him it is not improbable, he may finish 
his career ; at least it will he a reward 
best proportioned to his demerits. Happily, 
however, there is the appearance of some 
insuperable barriers, which promise to 
confine his futuie deeds to the scene he is 
now acting in. Iguaac himself is allowed 
to have qualities ; but these are ill se- 
conded by the mandarines who govcni un- 
der him. They are all low, illiterate men, 
chosen from amongst the inhabitants of 
his native village of Tyson, who, as soon 
as they have got into power, have been 
remarkable only for their perfidy, cruelty, 
and extortion ; and, if at a distance, 
barely acknowledge a dependance on the 
hand that raised them. Famine, and its 
attendant, pestilence, have destroyed one 
half of the inhabitants of the country ; 
shocking are the accounts of the methods 
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taken by the remainder to preserve a mi- 
serable existence. At Hue, the capital, 
though in possession of the Tonquinese, 
and better supplied than any other place, 
liuman flesh was publicly '‘old in the mar- 
ket. The country is almost drained of 
gold and silver part on breaking out of 
the troubles was pluiideied and carried 
away by the Tonquinese and Chinese. 
The remainder, since the great neglect of 
cultivating the lands and the destruction 
of manufactures, is daily decreasing, by 
sums sent to China, in return for the com- 
mon necessaries of life, supplied from 
thence, at an exorbitant price by the 
jnnks. Tlie force of Ignaac by land is 
very inconsidciable. and so deficient in the 
art military, that I may safely aver, an 
bandied disciplined men would rout his 
wlmleanny. His marine force, eonsi'st- 
ing of a few gallies and three or four 
junks, seized from thc('hine>e, ia almost 
as despicable ; and in tliis hi>> main dc- 
[icudance, he met with a severe loss, while 
I was in the country, by the secession of 
one half of it, on a dispute arising be- 
tween his brother and one of the principal 
commanders under him. 

Finally, Ids government is held in the 
utmost detestation; jet the spirits of the 
people are so broken by the various cala- 
mities they have been afflicted with, that 
they want courage to resist it effectually. 
Many of his soldiers, and almost all the 
principal people I met with, openly declar- 
ed to me, and to tlio.se with me, how reluc- 
tantly they submit, and expressed their 
wishes that the English would take them 
under their protection ; assuring us, that 
upou the least ajipearanre of a force, the 
whole txmntry would fly to join tliem. 
But more of tiiis in its propei place. 

{To he contimierl.] 


* At least apparently so; Padre Loreiro, as I 
am informed by a gentleman who converged with 
him on the subject at Canton, is of a different 
opinion, and says, there are vast sums concealed ; 
he should be belter informed than me. The Por- 
tuguese, in speaking of Cochin China, constantly 
compare it to the Frazils. 

The current money of Coclim China is the 
sappica, a small cmn made of a mixtore of 
tootenague, lead and copper, wiUi a hole 
thiough tlie middle ut it; 600 strung upon a 
rattan make a quan, and five quana a .Spanish 
dollar; the price, however, varies; in some places 
they will give s’x quans for tiic dollar, in othivs, 
only three and a half. 
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The uiiinber of the sun's mania (u) 
(slow) revolutions, moving east in a Kalpa 

is .387 

Of Mars’s 204 

Of Mercury’s 368 

Of Jupiter’s 900 

Of Venus’s 535 

Of Saturn’s 39 

Of their Patas to the left as follows ; — 

Of Mars’s 214 

Of Mercury’s 488 

Of Jupiter’s 174 

Of Venus’s 903 

Of Saturn’s Pata, the number of 
revolutions in a Kalpa is. . . . 662 
The revolutions of the moon’s Uchcha 
and Phta have herein before been men- 
tioned (h). 

Having added together the time of six 
Manus, including their Sandhis, together 
with the Sandhi, at the beginning of the 
Kalpa ; likewise the three times nine Vu- 
gas which are [lassed of Vaivaswata Manu, 
and this the Krita Vuga ; and having de- 
ducted the time of the creation before- 
mentioned according to divine reckoning, 
thence will be found that 1,933,720,000 
solar years have elapsed at the end of the 
Kiita Vuga. 

Hereafter let these be joined by the 
number of years of time passed ; let them 
be turned into months and joined by the 
month.s Madhu, Sukla, fr) &c. also pas- 
sed i substraet the solar mouths, and the 
remainder will be the number of Adhima- 
sas ; let the number found, joined by the 
Adhimhsas, be turned into days, and 
joined by days ; substraet the number of 
lunar days, and the remainder will be the 
Tithikshayas ; subtract the Unaritri (ij, 
and the product will be the number of 
S5vana days from Surya (Simday) or 
l^nka, (1st meridian) at midnight ; and 
Consequently the days, months, and years. 
Divided by seven, the remainder (e) (is 

(a) Manrta meant tlow— the Apogee teemj to 
be implird. 

(b) Vide supra, 

fc; This Sliould probably be Sukra, which it ano- 
ther name for the month Jyeihtha. Madhu is 
tlie month Chaitra. 

CdJ The tame as Tithikshayas. 

(e) According to Mr. Davis, the planetary mo- 
tion commenced at the midnight, beginning Sun- 
day, so that Sunday is the first day. 


the number of days) from Surya, who is 
the day-lord. 

The days in a mouth (thirty) and in a 
year (three hundred and si.xly) being to 
be calculated upon (the result will be) the 
numbers one, two, joined by one. Those 
two, a month and a year complete, are to 
be conceived divided by seven. 

As a planet according to its mean posi- 
tion will he in the beginning of the zodiac 
(when) the number of days found (for its) 
proper revolution is divided by the Savana 
days; so may the Sighra, Manila and 
Uchchlia which have been mentioned of 
the planets moving east, likewise their 
PStas whose motions are retrograde be 
cleared away. 

This has beeo treated of in an ample 
manner ; what is in common use in a 
summary way. 

The bringing of the planets to the mean 
(position) from their wonted usage is ne- 
cessary. At this the end of the Krita 
Vuga, all the planets are gone to the 
mean (positions), and are arrived at a state 
of equality in the beginning of Aries, 
without Pata, Manda or Uchch’a (posi- 
tion). 

The diameter of the earth is eight hun- 
dred Yujanas, twice told. 'I'he root of 
ten times the square of that sum will be 
the earth’s circumference. 

The moon is driven away by its Pata 
farthest north and south from its Kran- 
tyaugsa the eightieth part of the minutes 
of the zodiac. 

Jupiter the ninth part of that tvrice 
told. 

Mars thrice counted. 

Mercury, Venus, and Saturn are driven 
away by their Patas four times. 

Here follow, in due order, the said 
minutes of the moon’s &c. Madhya- 


viksh^pa. 

Mood 270' 

Mars got 

Mercury j20' 

Jupiter gO' 

Venus 120' 

Saturn 12 o' 


Here endeth that part of the Slirya Sid- 
banla, called Madhyama Adhikira. 
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Book II. 

Images of time, of invisible forms, by 
'name Siiilira , Manda (b)y Uchch*ba 
{(•Jy Pata oOf I'cst on the Bbagana, and 
cause tlie motions of the planets. 

Fastened with their cords of air they 
are drawn away east and west by tliem 
with their left and other hands, as the 
front of their own point (may be) ob- 
tained. 

Marutwan, too, under the title of Pra- 
vaha, may drive (them) with (their) own 
Uch’cha in front. 

Being drawn (when) arrived in the east, 
they go a different kind of motion. 

He who is called ITchch’ha, when stand- 
ing upon that half of the Blu^ana which 
is to the cast of the planet, draws the 
planet towards the cast, and when on the 
western half, in like manner, towards the 
west. 

When tke planets, drawn away by their 
Cchch’ha>, go eastward with the Bhaga- 
nas, it is said there is Dliana in them, and 
Rina in those which are going westward. 
Thus Pdta, too, by the proper force of 
R^hu, driveth away nortlt and south, 
and thus is occasioned the Viksh^pa (ej 
of the moon &c. in due order. 

Pata being iu the western half, drives 
the planet towards the north, and being 
in the eastern half of the Bhairaua, he 
draws it into the south. 

From the Sighra of Mercury and Ve- 
nus when Pata is in that manner situateil, 
they too are driven away from that draw- 
ing of Sighra. 

The sun because of the largeness of his 
Mandala 0 is drawn away but very lit- 
tle ; but the moon from the nature of its 
Mandala is thence drawn much away. 

Mars &c. from the nature of their 
forms, are drawn away very far, and with 
great speed, by those divine beings called 
Sighra, Manda, and IJchch’ha j and hence, 
because of their motions, their Dhana (sj 
and Rina (hj may be very great. Drawn 
by those beings, they move in the hea- 
vens, driven by the winds. 

The planets have eight kinds of motion : 
crooked, very crooked, not crooked ; 


(a) Quick. (b) Slow. (c) High, 

f'rf;AfalL fej Latitude. 

(f) Circle, orbit. (g) Wealth. (h) Debt. 


slow, slower ; e^en, ^uick and more 
quick. Therein five sorts are to be con- 
ceivedx Tlie very quick may be quick^ 
the slow more slow, the even straight. 
That motion which is crooked may be 
very crooked. I will respectfully tell in 
what manner the planets alwa)s proceed to 
an equal state with the Drik 0 from the 
power of those respective motions, toge- 
ther with the formation of Kuthas. 

The eighth part of the minutes iu a 
sign is denominated thcfirstJyarddha. (J) 

That sum divided by itself and added to 
the dividend, with the quotient deducted, 
forms the second. 

And in this manner are formed the 
twenty-four Jyarddhapiudas, (k) by di- 
viding the last result by the first, and 
having deducted the quotient to the for- 
mer remainder, adding it to the divid^id. 

The result is as follows : — 


Ist.. . 

225' 

13th.. 

.. 2585 

2nd... 

449 

14th.. 

.. 2723 

:m ... 

071 

15th . . 

.. 2d52 

4th . . . 

890 

16th.. 

.. 2978 

5th... 

1105 

17th.. 

.. 3084 

6th . 

1315 

18th.. 

.. 3177 

7th.,. 

1520 

19th.. 

.• 3256 

8th . . . 

1719 

20th . . 

.. 3321 

9th . . . 

1910 

2nt .. 

.. 3372 

10th... 

2093 

22ud. . 

.. 3409 

nth... 

2207 

23id.. 

.. 3431 

12th... 

24;;i 

24th.. 

.. 3438 


'Hie ltt]{i.j^n);^jy;irddha-piui!a (/) may 
be found by deducting as you a'jccnd from 
the Vy^arddha. (w) 


1st . , 

7' 

13th . . 

.. 1171 

2Qd. . 

. 29 

14th . . 

. 1345 

3d .. 

. 66 

15th .. 

. 1528 

4th. . 

. 117 

16th . . 

. 1719 

5th. . 

. 182 

17th .. 

. 1918 

6th.. 

. 261 

18th .. 

. 2123 

7th.. 

, 354 

19th .. 

. 2333 

8 th.. 

. 460 

20th .. 

. 2548 

9th. . 

. 579 

21st .. 

. 2767 

10th.. 

. 710 

22d .. 

. 2989 

lUh.. 

. 853 

2:!d .. 

. 3213 

12th. . 

. 1007 

24tli . . 

. 3438 


The Pararaapakramaj).' (n) is hW. 
(7’o l>e voiUinutfl.) 


(i) Dnk sigmfiCb sight, view, 
fji From J\a— a bow-string, and Arddba, half, 
»in€. 

(k) Jyarddhapinda the sum of the Jyarddhd* 
('0 Versed sine, Semkiiainetre.— Radius. 
(n) Sine of greater UcclioMlon. 

4,B2 
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DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(An Episode from the Mahdbhdrata.') 
(Continued from p. 428. > 


When the king was arrived within the 
gi-ove, semblance of Nandana, (the de- 
jjglitful garden ofindra, the ruler of the 
firmament), he forgot liunger and thirst, 
and was lost in extreme j)leasure : he 
approached the exalted liennitage, attend- 
ed by his minister, his high priest, and the 
ensigns of royalty; and being anxious to 
behold there that holy man, who was, as 
it were, an inexhaustible store of religious 
discipline, he looked about the leclus-e 
al>ode, which appeared to him like the re- 
gion of liraliiua,* * * § resounding with the 
hum of bees, and charmed with docks of 
various birds : be heard mystic sentences 
from the holy Vedas, f repeated arcoidiiig 
to the rules of prosody, by the most emi- 
nent of those who weie skilled in many 
such sentences, and in the perfouuance of 
various and extensivereliglous ceremrmies. 
The place was rendered glorious by Brah- 
inansj experienced in the office of per- 
forming sacrifices, by others of regulated 
lives, who sweetly sang tlie Saina Veda,§ 
by such as chanted tlie BhurundaSama,§§ 
and by those who liad made themselves 
masters of the Atharva Veda,t of 
them men of subdued minds, and well 
formed manners. There were some, who 
being greatly .-killed in the Atharva Veda, 
and, on that account, much esteemed by 
those wlio perform tlie jiariicular .sacrifice 
called Puja-yajina, who were repeating 
from that sacred work, according to the 
rules of art : the place resounded with 
the voices of other Brahmans, who were 
employed in the formation of words,** so 
that it resembled the region of the blessed 
Brahma, Tiie king heardlikewi.se, on all 
8ide>s, the voices of men experienced in 


• Brahma; tiie creative attribute of the 
Deity. 

+ Vedas ; Hindu Scriptures, commonly called 
V eds or Beds ; the four books of which are now 
in the British Museum. 

i Bitilimans properly Br4hmanas, Priests, 

§ Sania-vfda. One of the four Vedas, oidamed 
to be sung. 

§§ Bli<irtinda-5ama. A particular part of the 
Sama Veda. 

^ AUiarva Veda, The 4th book of the Vedas 
and probably the most modern. 

•• The formation of words. Pronouncing ac- 
cording to the rule* of ortJiocpy and prosody. 


the preparation of every thing necessary 
for performing a sacrifice ; of such as were 
perfect in the principles of moral fitness, 
and in the knowledge of the soul ; of 
those who were skilled in counccting col« 
lections of varying textsf f ; of otlicrs who 
were acquainted with partinilar office^ of 
icligioti, men whose miiid.s were engaged 
ill securing salvation to the soul from 
mortal biitliJJ ; of those who had attain^ 
ed a knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
through arguments of indubitable proof ; 
of such as were professors of giamuiar, 
poetry and logic; of those who excelled 
in the science of chronology, of such as 
understood the nature of matter, motion 
anti quality ; of those who were acq^aaint- 
ed with causes and effects ; of some who 
had studied the language of birds and 
apes§§ ; of those who rested their faith on 
the works of Vjasa||[l ; of othei.s who were 
examples In the study of tlie various books 
of divine origin, and of the principal per- 
soDsamoug those wlio court the pains and 
troubles of this world. 

Here and there the chief of men beheld 
Brahmans of the highest degree, men of 
subdued passions and au.stere lives, ab- 
sorbed in the silent contemplation of the 
Deity, or making offerings of Gheeff on 
the holy fire. But when he saw tliose 
who were c.xercising, with infinite labour, 
their many wonderful and extraordinary 
modes of sitting,* he was filled with as- 


+)■ Skilled in connecting collections of varying 
texts. Reconciling seeming differences in the 
Vedas. 

Securing salvation to the soul from mortal 
birth ; abstracting the mind from all worldly 
things, and, as It were, uniting it with the IHvine 
Essence. This kind of absorption is called 
Mokslia. 

5} Who had studied the language of birds and 
apes; who were acquainted with good and bad 
omens. 

I, ! Vydsa. The name of one of their Prophets, 
and the reputed author of the Mahibharata, and 
many other works. 

ff Ghee. The Hindus, even for culinary pur- 
poses, reduce their butter to an oil, which is call- 
ed ghee. 

• Extraordinary modes of sitting; these Hin- 
du Penitents, by way of discipline, bend and di»- 
tort their l^s and thighs under them in every un* 
aatur&t way that can be conceived. 
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lonishment, and when he beheld the ce- 
j'eraonies performed by the Brahmans in 
their several temples of the Deities, he 
fancied himself in the regions of Brahma. 
The king was never satisfied with behold- 
jjigthis very eminent and happy place, so 
replete with all the jn'operties of a sacred 
grove, and protected by the religious fer- 
vour of the son of Kasyapa ; but, at 
length, he entered the paiticular abode of 
that holy man, which was distinguished 
for the beauty of its situation, and was 
surrounded by an assembly of saiuts nnd 
men devoted to religion, leaving liis at- 
tendants without. 

The king upon entering the hermitage, 
not seeing there the holy man, and find- 
ing it empty, called ahnd, making the 
forest re-echo with liis voice. A damsel, 
beautiful as the goddess Sri,* healing one 
call, came forth, dressed in the habit of 
one devoted to the austerities of a reli- 
gious life : and when the black-eyed mai- 
den saw the king l)usliwanta,slie heartily 
bad him welcome. She saluted him with 
suitable compliments, and marks of at- 
tention and respect ; brought him a seat, 
served him with water to wash ids hands 
and feet, and supplied him with other re- 
freshments : she enquired after lus health 
and prosperity ; and having shewn him 
such other tokens of civility, as were pro- 
per on the occasion, site modestly smiled, 
and asked if she could be of further ser- 
vice. 

The king perceiving that she was a 
damsel of a faultless form, paid her due 
respect, and addressed her, wliosc speech 

• Goddess Sri. The goddess of good fortune 
and the Hindu Ceres. She is the daughter of 
Viruna, their Neptune, and the consort of 
Vishnu, the preserving quality ; she has many 
other names, of which Lakshmi is the most 
common. 


was as honey, in the following words ' 
“ I am come here to do homage to Kan- 
“■ wa, the highly favoured Saint, whi- 
“ filer is he gone ? I pray thee, beautiful 
“ maiden, inform me.” The damsel, 
whose name was Sakuntala,* thus re- 
plied ; “ My father, Sir, is gone hence 
“ from the hermitage to fetch some fruit. 
“ Wait here awhile, and thou wilt see 
** him return. 

The king not seeing the saint, and be- 
ing thus addressed by Sakuiitala, perceiv- 
ing, too, that she was of a mature age, of 
a graceful mien, and sweetly-smiling 
countenance, shiningwith personal charms, 
with humility, and with the glory of reli- 
gious zeal, and that she was in the prime 
of youth and beauty, thus exclaimed 
“ Who, anil of whom art thou, fair one, 
“ and for what purpose art thou conie to 
‘‘ this forest? Whence art thou, beauti- 
‘‘ ful maiden, who art blessed with such 
“ personal charms, and great endow- 
“ meiits ? I long to know thy story; 
“ then tell it me, for, even at this first 
sight, thou hast stolen away my 
“ heart,” 

The virtuous Sakuntala, upon being 
thus questioned by the kin?, answered 
him, in tlie following words. — ‘‘ Sir, I 
am regarded as the daughter of the 
** holy Kanwa, a man of fervent zeal, en- 
iliied with fortitude, greatness of soul, 
and experience in the duties of reli- 
“ gion.” 

{To be continued,) 


t Sakuntala, the signi6cation of this name wilt 
appear farther on. Sir Wilham Jones call* her 
SacontaU, but lie had a reason for deviating a 
little; hi8 mode of spelling Hindu words differ- 
ing from that used here. He represents the 
sound we give in English to double e aad doable 
o by I and u, and for the sound of K he uses C. 


O H S E R V A T I O N S 

MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1712. 


{From a MS. Journal hy ly. Pykr.) 


And, therefore, having little to do but 
to loiter up and down the town (for the 
English are restrained from going into 
the country, lest they should carry 
away one of the lulls 5) I took notice 


of the garden, which is very much de- 
cayed since I was last here, and made 
almost wholly into a kitchen garden for 
the use of their shipping, and all thdr 
curious plants and dowers carried to a 
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new garden somewhere in IIjc country ; 
all tlie description I can give of this 
place, is, therefoie, but little. I got 
a collection of many lizards, snakes, scor- 
pions, and other insects, that has saved 
me the trouble of drawing them, and I 
intend them for the gentlemen of the 
Royal Society, who, 1 suppose, will shew 
tliem to those who desire it ; and also the 
account of the Hottentot people. The best 
printed account of them that I have read 
is by Guy Fathard, one of the Jesuits that 
went to Siam, who, I think, describes 
the place as it then was exactly; but I 
will add tills, that, whereas, there is a 
generally received report that the women 
wear guts about their legs, but it is not 
.so, but they wear in that manner on their 
legs great quantities of thongs of cow or 
horse’s hides, and that indeed docs look 
like guts. As for the Tabic land, the 
East India pilot gave a very good sight 
draft or view of it, and also of the Hot- 
tentot people, so that I sliall not draw 
them, but as for that high mountain, 
called the Table, I am infonued that It is 
not to be ascended but by one tract or 
path, and that within laud up the country 
there are many more such, and all this 
country within land is said to be egregi- 
ously mountainous, even up to Abassiuu 
and Job. Ludolplius, in his Ethiopian 
History, is pai'ticular in his account of 
3 uch mountains, folio 28, where he says 
the Alps and Pyrenean mountain^, wheu 
compared with them, aie but low hills. 
Among tlioftc mountains,” say^he, “ aiul 
frequently in the plain itself and in the 
middle of the fields, rise up rocks every 
way steep, yet varying their shape, some 
looking afar off like towers, some like 
pyramids, some like four square towers, 
built by art, and so even on the sides, as 
if the workman’s hands had done it so; 
so that there is no way to get to the top 
but by the help <;f laddeis and ropes, by 
which means they draw up their caltic 
and other necessaries, and yet so spacious 
at the top, that they contain woods, 
fields, meadows, fountains, and, wliat is 
more wonderful, fish ponds, and all other 
comemeiicics for human support. Tliese 
sort of roebs the natives call Amba ; and 
E^ezios say<, in the confines of Amhara, 
towards Shewn, stands Amba Goshen, 
it is a mountain almost impregnable, and 
every way steep, prodigiously high, and 


in the form of a castle, ail of free stone ; 
at the top it is-jabout half a Portugal 
league in breadth ; at the bottom, near 
half a day’s journej about ; at first, easy 
to be a.sccnded, andthen f^teep and rugged, 
insomuch, that the Abasseen oxen, that 
otherwise will clamber like goats, must 
be carried up and let down with ropes. 

Formerly, the miserable Ethiopic princes 
(the younger brothers to the king) were 
here laid up in wild places and low cot- 
tages, among shrubs and wild cedars, 
starved from all things else but air and 
earth, as if they who were descended from, 
a high parentage were to be confined to a 
high and lofty exile. So that the report 
of that being the most upright and re- 
markable mountain, is not true, for there 
are many of that kind, and some that do 
exceed it ; but, as for a sea mark, the 
Table land is certainly the most remark- 
able that I have seen, and it is also fit 
for u place of confinement, since there is 
no more than one way up to the top ; at 
the top of it there is also a delivering 
place and a large jiond of rain water, a 
very fresh air and cold weather. I re- 
member also in 1704, when 1 w’as at 
Muscat, in Arabia, they made a steei> 
rock that liad but one passage up, to be a 
prison, ami said there were many much 
greater of tliat sort in the country. 

The Company’s garden is a large mile 
round, and toward the middle of one side 
is a small house, where formerly they 
kept divers curiosities, to be seen by 
stiangcis, but now disregarded and all 
run to ruins. All that are left at present 
is, one very large v'h\te ( 1011*8 skin, 
stuffed ; one she lion of the common 
lion colour ; two very large elks (or ey- 
lants) ; one rein deer or roebuck, as big 
as a large liorse, fine twisted liorns like 
an antelope, each liorn 4 feet 1 inch long ; 
three antelope^, of very large size ; one 
rhinoceros ; one sea calf ; one striped ass, 
which, because last voyage I gave the skin 
to the Royal .Society, I shall not de.scribe 
now, the tiling itself being there best ex- 
jilained ; one hippopotamus. 'J'hcre lay 
also a great heap of hides of many wild 
beasts in a neglected and nasty manner ; 
but that which I take to be the greatest 
rarity among tliese things, is the hippo- 
potamus, which 1 will describe over leaf. 

The man who shewed these rarities 
was very ignorant, hnt had learned a 
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gallipot word, and said tliisljeast was called 
Itippopotaiiuis, and tliat it was the sea 
horse, though fur the shape thereof, it is 
more like a China bog than a horse ; all 
that I can say of it is, that this draft is 
like what he called so ; he gave us also a 
story of their deaths, and how these se- 
veral creatures had been killed by engines 
and the subtilty of the Dutch, that is, a 
bait w'as so fixed to a sort of iron gun or 
blunderbuss, that had the cock set on 
backwards, which drawing the trigger as 
the prey or bait was seized on, the piece 
going oiF usually shot them in the head, 
breast, or shoulders. The colour appeared 
to be a daik brown, the skin like to that 
of an elephant ; but for the rest of the 
shew. Father Guy Fathard, iu his voyage 
to Siam, gives a very good account. 

The Dutch people here are much more 
civil than those of Batavia, and desene 
a better characler, but yet, will trust 
nobody out of sight, nor permit any body 
to sec the country. I took, tliercfore, 
the more turns about the town, which I 
shall describe by and bye. 

The country appears to abound plenti- 
fully in all things necessary for the use 
of man. The city of Batta is supplied 
hence witli wheat and wine ; here is also 
very good beer brewed, and though not 
altogether so good, yet most sorts of 
grain, and a variety of boiling roots and 
herbage, with a vast variety of Eurojtean 
and Indian fruits ; here is, also, very 
good beef, hogs, and sheep. The late 
governor, when he .sold off his stock to 
go to Holland, left eighteen thousand 
sheep unsold, so great are their stocks in 
cattle ; and 1 am credibly informed, that 
one woman, of the native Hottentots of 
the place, is possessed of twenty-seven 
thousand sheep, beside.s vast numbers 
of other cattle. 

The wine of this place is of the Persian 
and of the Bhenish kinds, but they h.ivc 
of other sort.s, as the inuscadcll, &c. but 
their white wines keep the best. At most 
times of the year, here arc caiTots, tur- 
nips, potatoes, c.abb.agc.s, savoys, cauli- 
flowers, artiehokes, peas, bean.*, ind in 
■such plenty, that a fleet of ships may be 
supplied with as much as is|ncces.sai 7 , and 
with very' good bread. The chief thing 
wanting is wood, of which there is but 
little, but everybody i.s industrious to 


plant, and they have many fine young 
trees, of divers kinds, which will fur- 
nish the succeeding generations with 
wood and timber. No art nor diligence 
is wanting to irapiovethe place, for every 
man endeavours to advance Ids plantation 
with what is most agreeable to the soil 
of the place. They give good encourage- 
ment, also, to their fishery, which sup- 
plies their shipping with dried and salted 
fish, and with oil for lamps, &c. See. 
They are possessed of the best part of this 
country ; for two hundred and thirty or 
two hundred and fifty miles the Hotten- 
tots, or natives, do willingly become their 
vassals, and the greatest of them think 
their best seeurity is to be under the 
Dutch protection ; the poorer sort gladly 
serve the year about for a calf and a 
lamb, which is the wages they give 
among themselve.'. They have chiefs 
and captains with other characters of 
distinction, who differ from the lower 
sort by a particular ostrich feather, or by 
a staff they carry. 

The air is temperate within land, but 
the settlement of the Cape itself being 
liable to such frequent hurricanes afllicts 
the inhabitants with swellings, and all 
such other distempers as proceed either 
from great and .'udden colds, or of sur- 
feit.s. 

Neither is the Cape of Good Hope so 
good a security for shipping, for there are 
sundry coves, or lesser bay.s, about it, 
where an enemy may lurk and take up 
straggling or single ships ; at this last sea- 
son, the Frontile did to the Sherborne,and 
to one Dutch ship ; and, also, the mighty 
hurricanes that are so frequent her* 
break much of the ground tackle. There 
lie the ruins, if I may so call them, or 
part of the wrecks of two Dutch ships 
and one English one, that have been 
driven ashore by stress of weather ; the 
castle, also, though of itself a fort, or 
place of strength, and capacious enough 
to contain men for the common defence, 
yet signifies nothing to an enemy’s ship- 
ping, who can take any ship out of the 
road and never come within reach of the 
castle guns. All sorts of naval stores are 
scarce here, not being the growth of the 
place, but all things which are the pro- 
duce of the country are in great plenty, 
as is before mentioned. 
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POETRY 


[June, 


ON THE RESTOTIATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST ; « 

Bg Charhs Grants Jun, Esq- M. E, M. 
ffwrf Fellow of Maqdalon College. 

Nec remorantur ibi ; sic rcmm summa no\atiir 
Semper.— Luacuui.. 

ARGUMENT. 

I, The first part of the Poem describes the de- 
graded state of Hindu Literature during Hie lat- 
ter part of the last century. The shocks winch 
learning sustained from the persecuting bigotiy 
of Auriingzebe, the irruption of Nadir Shah, and 
the intestine divisions to winch that irruption 
gave rise, are particularly noticed. 

II, A transition is then made to the ancient 
splendor of Hindu Literature during the period 
tvhen India was governed by her native kings. 
The earliest age uf authentic Indian Hisiory is 
brought into review} some account is given of 
the Poetry and Philosophy of Vjasa, which dis- 
tinguished succeeding times; and tins Partcioses 
vitli a reference to the last brilliant sera of India, 
when the P-oei Calidasa flourished. 

III, Lastly, the revival of Learning on the 
banks of the Ganges, under the auspices of the 
English, and particularly of the Asiatic Society, 
IS celebrattd. The Poem concludes with antici- 
pating the diffusion of the Arts, the Sciences, 
amd the Religion of Great Britain, throughout the 
East. 

Shall these bright hours of r«ii>ture 
roll away, 

And mournful years their gloomy wings 
display f 

“ These beauteous realms shall tyrant 
War deface. 

And fierce Oppression cru.sh my favor’d 
mce?'* 

Thus Ganges’ Genius spoke, while yet, 
sublime [clime, 

With Arts and Muses, smil’d his native 


• This Poem gained the Buchanan Prize. 

. The Rev, Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost 
of the College of Fort-VVilliam in Bengal, and 
formerly Member of QueeiPs College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the degree of B. A. 
gave to the University, in 1804 , the sum of two 
hundred and ton pounds} desiring that it might 
he divided into the undermeniioneii prizes. 

I. One hundred pounds for an English Prose 
Pissertation, “ On the best Means of civilizing 
the Subjects of the British Empire is India; and 
of diffvi^ing the light of the Christian Religion 
ihroughoii! the Eastern World.” II. Sixty 
pounds for an Enehsh Poem, “On the Restora- 
tion of Learning in the East.” III. Twenty-five 
ponnds for a Latin Poem on the following sub- 
ject} “Collegium Bengalense.” IV. Twenty- 
five pounds for a Greek Ode on the following 

ylvsO'Sa 


Anil lull with Science, round the plains 
beloved, 

Tlte golden hours in hloomiug circle 
niiived. 

With grief he saw the future ages rise, 
Daik with their sad and fearful destinies ; 
Maik'd bleeding Science pinion’d to the 
ground. 

And all her blasted trophies withering 
round ! 

With grief he saw, through Time’s un- 
folding shade. 

The fated chiefs in India’s spoils array’d. 
The might of Cassim, either Mahmud’s 
sword. 

And firm Cothheddin, DcHii’s earliest 
lord ; 

Stern Taimur, and th' imperial thrones 
that tower 

O’er groaning Mathra and the walls of 
Gotir. 

Nor midst that brood of blood, a fiercer 
name 

Than Aurungzebe tit’ indignant eye could 
claim. 

More bold in act, in council more refin’d, 
A form more hateful, or more dafk a 
mind. 

Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile 
With sleepless efforts of unwearied toil. 
His youth he shrouds iu consecrated 
bowers. 

Where prayer and penance lead the her- 
mit hours ; 

Yet not to him those bowers their sweets 
impart, 

'The mind composed, smooth brow and 
spotless heart ; 

No sun bright visions with new hues 
adorn [inom ; 

Eve’s purple cloud, or dewy beams of 
But Fancy wakes for him more grim de- 
lights, [rites. 

War’s imag’d pomp, and Murder’s savage 
And, like the Genius of some niglitly 

spell, [cell ; 

Peoples with shapes acciirs’d the wizard 
Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy 
glare, [are there . 

And all the blood-stained joys of Guilt 
Thus by fell visions roused th’ usurper 

springs [kings. 

Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of 
{To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Fieto of the Agricultural, Com- 
ihercial, and Financial Interests of 
Ceylon. By A. Bertolacci, Esq. 

(Concluded from p. 464.) 

That important branch of revenne had 
formerly been divided, under the adminis^ 
tration of the differentGeneral Collectors of 
Districts ; which had, perhaps, prevented 
the knowledge of the commercial interests 
of the island from being concentrated, and 
brought to light. Upon taking charge of 
this new department, I felt the nece.ssity 
of forming such statements as could en- 
able me to judge of the general balance of 
our foreign trade. Of the years 1806, 7, 
8, and 9, I could form but an imperfect 
idea ; because no regulations had been 
established to ascertain the share which 
our own merchants liad taken in that com- 
merce ; although it was known that 
foreign merchants and foreign capital 
were very extensively employed in It. In- 
formation was also wanted on tlie pro- 
portion of freight belonging to Ceylon : 
nor had the exports coastways been dis- 
tinguished from those that were made out 
of the island. Not being able to collect 
these particulars from official documents 
and accurate dates, I was obliged to de- 
pend, in making out my calculations, for 
the four years above mentioned, upon the 
judgmeutuf thebcst-iiiformed merchants, 
and upon my own obsenatiou.s and cou- 
jecture.s. I collected, liowevej*, authentic 
materials, to form, for those years, good 
statements of the quantities and value of 
all the goods imported and exported ; 
which could not be done for any period 
prior to 1806, as the accouui;> of the 
Custom-houses had been blendeil with 
those of other departments. From the 
first of January, 1810, the calculations 
that have been made, respecting the ba- 
lances of tiade, .ire tuunded upon informa- 
tion to be depended upon, as much as a 
subject of such intricacy will udinit 1 
sh^l have occasion hereafter to leua the 
reader througn the statements of all the 
Imports and Exports of the Colony ; and 
into aco isideratiou of the interests both 
of Government aud or individuals, in the 
general balances of its commerce. It will 
suffice here to call the attention to the 
following sums-total, appearing iii the an- 
nexed Tables, No.s. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
which shew the value of all the Iniporfa 
and Exports made from the year 1806 to 
1813 , inclusive c namely,*— 

Asiatic Journ. — .No. 18. 


Rix-DoUan. Rix-Dollar9. 

1806. Imports .... 3,727,100 

Exports 2,727,804 

1807. Imports 3,387,302 

Exports 2,915,196 

1808. Imports .... 3,303,695 

Exports 3,039,466 

1809. Imports .. ..2,635,235 

Exports 2,660,795 

1810. Imports .... 3,112,748 

Exports 2,777,997 

1811 . Imports . , . .3,574,313 

Exports 2,781,633 

1812. Imports .... 4,215,399 

Exports 2,442,895 

1813. Imports ,... 6,378,739 

Ex(K)its 2,443,940 

From these sums, however no balance 
is struck ; as it would be incorrect, for 
several reasons. First, the total of the 
exports made coastways are inserted 
among the others. Secondly, the prices 
of the goods imported and exported are 
both taken agreeably to ilio^e in the 
Ceylon markets; by which means, in the 
former, the piolits of the importing mer- 
chants arc included ; but, in the latter, 
the profits of the exporter are not con- 
sidered. To form some idea of a correct 
balance ot debits and credits between the. 
Ceylon mercliant and the foreign mer- 
chants, it was necessary to have some 
knowledge of the share wincli the latter 
had in the tradeof Imports to Ceylon, and 
oi the Export.'s from it : aud, lastly, it was 
uwessary to disengage from the transac- 
tioD.s of individuals, those of the Ceylon 
Government ; which, by reference to the 
said Tallies, from No. 1 to 7, inclusive, 
will be seen liiere are intermixed ; as the 
cinnamon, pearls, &c. outhe hx[iort side ; 
rice, and other goods, both in the imports 
and Exports. 

All these considerations, however, be- 
ing made, with as much care as the diffl- 
culty of the subject and ciicumstanccs 
would permit, I found the following to be 
the result, resiiecling tlie liaiancvs be- 
tw'een Ceylon and foreign merchants : — 
namely, — 

Average of theyeais 1806, 7. 

Goods imported and debir.s cre- 
ated acaiust th.e I'cyion mer- 


chants 3,049,055 

Good', exjtortcd and credits cre- 
ated in ta^our of them 1,707,991 


Balance against them 1,311,864 


VoL. iir. 4 c 
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Ifcoa h;;poi-ts, Ac 2,<)08,fi58 for a star-pagoda, instead of sixty; not- 

Exnuits, &c l,ri.>.o,4rjl witlistanding tlie balance was still iin- 

proving. 

Balance I, .153, 20/ exchange tlicn appears to have 

been untier the combined infinence of the 
lf02. tinnorts, Ac 2.200,861 intrinsic vahic of the cr.in and tlie bal.incu 


Expoit-^, ficf. ... 

1,690,412 

Balance .... 

609,449 

1810. Imports, &c. ... 

2,160,835 

Exports, &r. . . . 

2,074,638 

Balance 

.... 386.177 

1811, Imports, &c. ... 

.... 2,918,314 

Exports, &c, . . . 

1,913,698 

Balance ..... 

.... 1,004,616 

1312. Import?, &c. . . . 

.... ,3,113,.320 

Exports, &c, . . . 

.... 1,706,863 

Balance 

1,406,457 

1813, Imporls, &c. ... 

.... 4.749,220 

Exports, lie. . . . 

.... 2,329,287 

Balance 

.. .. 2,419,933 


The reader nill remark some coinci- 
dence between the alteration of the ex- 
«tiange in the-e yeais, and the balance of 
trade. From the year 1806 to 1809, while 
the balances wcie hccooiiiig more favour- 
aide to the island, the value of bills on 
Madras did not n-e, on an avcrace, be- 
yond sixty fanams, nr tire rix dolhars for 
a star-pagiida, but remained pretty steady 
at that rate, or only, at times, one or one 
and a h.alf fanam lower. It conid not, 
in fact, ri'C bcyoml sixty fanam.s, so long 
a.s there weie in the island .silvej rix-dol- 
fars to be expruted t<} the continent of 
/ndia; where they could be sold at that 
rate, (namely, live for a star-paijoda,) 
which was about their intrinsic value, by 
the silver they contained.* 

I have likewise stated, that, during 
this period, the Colonial (lovernment 
is.sued, occ.isionally, accommodation bills 
to public servants; which btdng in great 
part brought into the market, through 
nany channels, craitiihiited to keep the 
exchange neatly at par with tiic mtrbinc 
T.alue of the Ceylon coin. The silver 
coin, however, was gradiialiy disa|)pe,ar- 
ine. In the year 1H09, the new silver 
coin, which was 10 per cent, worse in al- 
loy than the coin of 1802, 3, 4, and 5, 
re|d.ircd it: ami I am inclined to be- 
lieve this to have been the cause of the ex- 
change then falling to sixty-threc famims 


• Five fix dollar, malrr prec.sely sixty fanams. 


of trade. Mad it been acieil upon merely 
by the balance of trade, it mielit have be- 
come much more favourable to the island 
than the rate of sixty fanams per star-pa- 
goda, while that balance of tiatle was so 
rapidly improving as it did from 1806 to 
1810; but the actual defect of intrinsic 
value in the rix-dollar pi evented it. 

Towards the close of tlie year 1811, 
began the scarcity of grain, and tlie great 
dearth with which the island was visited, 
till the year 1813 inclusive. The yeaily 
balance of trade grew worse ; from 
386,177 lix-dollars, of the year 1810, to 
2,749,220 ri.x-dollars, tlie balance of the 
year 1813. The Ceylon exchange fell from 
sixty-three to eighty fanams to a star-pa- 
goda; and, by the year 1812, all the sil- 
ver coin, and great part of the copper, 
had disappeaied from the island. 

In this distressed state of things, 
the Author fears, that to recom- 
mend efficient means for placing 
the currency upon a solid and 
proper footing ; and to ameliorate 
the excliange, will prove a more 
difficult task than it has been to 
point out the causes which have 
occasioned its present depressed 
condition. If those causes are to 
be found in the deterioration of the 
coin, and the unfavorable balance 
of trade, it must be admitted that 
the remedy can only be obtained 
by bringing the intrinsic value of 
coin more on a level with its nomi- 
nal value, and by adopting every 
measure that can improve the agri- 
cultural and commercial state of 
the country. But it will also ap- 
pear evident that no single uncon- 
nected measure will be of any 
avail. 

Were there not a large balance 
of trade against the merchants of 
the island, it might be equally con- 
ducive to give steadiness to the 
currency, either to raise the intrin- 
sic value of the rix-dollar in silver, 
to the full amount of its nominal 
value, or to lower the latter to a 
par with the low state of the coin. 

If it be tbeiefoie most ur^nt to 
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prevent, any further detriment both 
to the solid and permanent interests 
of government, and of the colony 
at large, the Author would recom- 
mend, as the first measure, to raise 
the intrinsic value of the silver rix- 
dollars to two shillings, by coining 
silver rix-dollars with ten per cent, 
alloy, and containing such a quan- 
tit}' of pure metal, that ten rix- 
dollars may, according to the ge- 
neral average of silver, be worth 
one pound sterling. 

In order to meet the claims and 
satisfy the honest interest of the 
public servants, civil and military, 
he recommends the issue of bills 
to them at par, in part of their 
pay, in as great a proportion as 
government shall be able to allbrd, 
as it is only by that means that the 
value of the other portion of it, 
paid by them in Treasury notes, 
can be supported. It would be 
highly beneficial to encourage 
both the Ceylon merchants and 
the public servants, to take an in- 
terest in the investments of the 
island, which could be disposed of 
in the London market by the colo- 
nial agent, or others, that might 
be appointed by the joint consent 
ofthe parties concerned. Nothing 
would be more conducive to the 
general prosperity of the island 
than the formation of a well-regu- 
lated partnership of that nature, 
which would employ the capital 
and savings of tlie public servants 
in the manner most beneficial to 
the colony, namely, the encourage- 
ment of all exports, and the obtain- 
ing for them the hjghest sale prices ; 
the opening of the most extensive 
market for them, and the formation 
of a large fund of credit in England. 
It is true that the quantity of goods 
exported would not immediately 
be increased ; and they are already 
too few to balance the value of 
those imported ; but the selling of 
those exports at a higher price than 
that which they now obtain on the 
continent of India, would greatly 
tend to diminish the present unfa- 
vorable balance of trade. 


The advantages to be derived 
to Ceylon from the sale of arack 
smd cocoa-nut oil in England, are 
incalculable, beenuse the island 
may, in the course of ten or twelve 
years, be made to produce them 
in a much larger quantity ; and be- 
cause the sale of those articles m 
England, being both the produce 
of the same tree, would riiise the 
price of all the Ceylon arack, 
which is now sold in India. The 
consequence of this improvement 
would be, a decreased demand of 
bills forcorapleting the commercial 
remittances 

'Ihe remaining part of this book 
is occupie,, m remarks and discus- 
sions, equally important to the 
prosperity of this interesting colo- 
ny, and which confer no common 
credit on the comprehensive mind 
and persevering spirit of the acute 
and experienced Author. 

Book n. contains a view of the 
agricultural and commercial inte- 
rests of the island. 

Our author now enters into a 
specific examination of the differ- 
ent articles of exportation, and 
importation. And in doing this, 
he discusses, step by step, the va- 
rious coinmercal, manufacturing, 
and agricultural interests, of the 
colony. 

Under thirteen different num- 
bers, or heads, he details the ar- 
ticles of exportation, as arising 
from the products and manufac- 
tures of the colony. The four- 
teenth includes “ goods imported.” 

Number I. contains an account 
of Arack, Toddy, Mirra, and Ja- 
gery ; which, as being particularly 
important and interesting, to the 
general, as well as commercial 
classes of readers, we shall give 
in the author’s words : — 

I take, first, the article that standa at 
the head ol the Kxports— I mean arack. 
Tliis spirituous li [uor, — the iodtlg from 
which it is distilled, — the luirra, a much 
milder heveiase than the toddy, without 
acidity or poweis of intoxicatiOu,-^tlie 
eucoa-uut aud its milt,— the cocoa nut 
oil, — ihejagery, a kiud of sugar, — and 
tlie coir, from which ropes are niade, are 

^ C 2 
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all piocluetious of the same tree ; in my 
opinion, the richest known in the world. 
The Oil and the coir 1 shall describe under 
their appropriate heads ; the arack, toddy, 
mirra, and jagery, will be treated of in 
this. 

From the statements of Exports for 
eight successive years, to which I have re- 
, ferred the reader, it appears that the aver- 
age quantity of arack e.xported yearly may 
be stateil at 5200 leagers, of one hundred 
and fifty gallons each, at eighty rix-dol- 
lars per leager. prime cost, for the spirit 
at the place of exportation ; and about 
twenty-five rix-dollars for the cask, attd 
eight tiv-ihdiars per leager paid as a dttty 
on exportati.ni. i shall mention a few 
words, first, respecting the drawing of the 
toddy, attd mantttacturing of the arack, 
and pass aftt rvvards to consider it in its 
comtnercial itnportatice, as.-une of the 
great Export- of the colony. 

Some mistaken iileas have heett ettter- 
tained, by late authors, as to that part of 
the tree from which the toddy is extracted. 
It is neither from the slock of the leaves, 
nor from the main body of the tree, that 
this juice is obtained, by making an in- 
cision in it ; but by cutting olf the top of 
those stocks, which bring out the flower 
at the extremities, and which, if not cut 
for the purpose of drawing tlie toddy, 
would bear the fruit. Tliese stocks are a 
foot and a half, two feet, or two feet and 
a half long ; and .something less than a 
man’s wrist in thickness. In order to 
obtain either toddy or mirra, part of the 
process is the same s I shall state where 
they differ. Arack is distilled from toddy; 
the jagery is manufactured from the mirra. 
'Ihe same stock will give either toddy or mir- 
ra. 'Fhe latter, however, is always clearest 
and sweetest, when extracted from the 
youngest stocks. Upon each tree, two or 
three flower-stoc'xs may be appropriated 
at the same time to the drawing of toddy. 
In twelve or fifteen days, that source is 
destroyed by the repeated cuttings that 
must be made, in order that the liquor 
may flow freely : if tlii.s be neglected, the 
viscosity of the juice, which condenses on 
the outer i»art of the stock, where it has 
been cut, hinders the liquor from flowing. 
To obtain the best mirra, the stock should 
be cut before the flower begins to open : 
when, by repeated cuttings, the flower- 
stock has been destroyed, neitlier mirra 
nor toddy are any longer to be procured. 
To receive the liquor, an earthen pot is 
lied to the flower-stock, after it is cut. 
To obtain mirra, the pot must be changed 
twice in the day, well cleaned and dried, 
and tile same pot may then be employed 
again. For tlie toddy, the pot is not 
ebanged ; which makesitacqnireastrong 
arid smell, occasions fermentation in the 
liquor that flows i nto it, and produces also 
a heat, which causes the flower stock to 


draw from the tree a greater quantity of 
juice than wheii the clean pots for mirra 
are used. A flower-stock put to draw 
toddy will give one-tliird more than of 
mirra, and somciime- half. A good 
healthy fiowei-stiick n . , , ield about three- 
fourths of a gallon o. to hiv in twenty-four 
hours ; namely, halt a gallon in the morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, and a quarter of a 
gallon at five in the evening : it will give 
of mirra proportionabiy le.ss, as 1 have 
above stated. The jagery is made from 
mirra. I have seen one gallon of mirra 
produce one pound and a half of good fine 
jagery. When mirra is drawn merely for 
the purpose of di inking, nothing is put to 
the pots on being hung to the flower- 
stock ; but when jagery is to be made 
from it, a small quantity of the bark of 
the tree, called Hall-gass, is scraped and 
left in the pot. 'I’he baik must he dry ; 
and it has then the power of refining the 
mirra, and of producing a quicker conden- 
sation when the mirra is exposed to aslow 
fire ; the mirra, however, mu.-; be strained 
whevi it is placed in the boiling jiot, and 
the bark of the hall-gass taken off. To 
make the jagery, it only requires to boil 
the mirra uponaslow fire,uutil it acquires 
consi.stency, and turns of a wliitish hue. 
It must, in the mean time, be kept con- 
stantly stirring, and have the scum takeri 
from it. When it has acquired the con- 
sistency of cream, a small quantity of 
jagerj’, already Iiardeiied, is put into the 
pot, and melted with a spoon : the liquid 
is then poured inlococoa-nut shells, where, 
iu less than ten minutes, it acquires the 
consistency of sugar, and is fit for use. 
If the mirra be not allowed to reach the 
degree of consistency above suggested, it 
forms mcias.ses, in which part of the 
jagery crystallizes, like sugar-candy. It is 
said tliat jagery is subject, in the coarse 
of a few weeks, to return to a liquid state, 
and then it turns acid ; but if originally 
left in the state of melasses, it may be pre- 
served for a considerable lengtli of time 
iu casks, without siiflering any alteration. 
Some manufacturers of jagery place in tjie 
pot a small quantity of chunam, or lime : 
this produces the same efifect of giving con- 
sistency to the mirra, when exposed to 
fire; but it darkens the colour of the 
jsgrry, and renders it inferior in taste and 
wholesomeness. 

Jagery is likewise made from the pal- 
myra-trees, which are cultivated in great 
numbers in the districts of Manar and 
Jaffnapatam. There is, however, a par- 
ticiilm' tree, called the niptre, or jagery- 
tree, from which this kind of .sugar is ma- 
nufactured in the same nuuiuer as from 
the fx^-tree. From the nipere, no fruit 
that is eatable is derived, but it yields 
toddy as well as mirra, and, a.s i am in- 
formed, good aritck can he disCillcd from 
that toddy. 
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In the same cocoa-nut tree, some of the 
flower-stocks may be left to yield fruit, 
while toddy or mirra are drawn from 
others ; hut this practice is not followed 
by the nativ s*- It is supposed that the 
tree may nut be injured by it, but it does 
not give a greater produce than when it 
is made to vield either toddy or fruit, ex- 
clusively. Toddy is drawn for six oreight 
months only in the year, and the tree 
left to recover itself during the driest 
season. 

When the pot iS' tied to the flower- 
stock, the mouth of it must be left open and 
iincovere<l else the fermentation would be 
so strong as to destroy the flower-stock. 
In drawing toddy, no pai t of the haU-ga.ss, 
nor lime, are placed in the pot : it is only 
the acidity which the vessel acquires, hy 
not being frequently cleansed, thatgivesto 
the toddy its pecruar taste and strength. 

From toddv arack is distilled, in the 
same maimer as brandy from wine, with 
the assisran. e of a coniiaon still. Four 
hundred gallons of toddv will yield, from 
the first distillation, one hundred gallons 
of callicukvr : aud this quantity of weak 
spirit, being submitted to the same opera- 
tion, will yield fifty gallons of calhcakery 
or arack of tlie same strength as good 
brandy (1 believe, 25 under Loudon proof.) 
If this arack be again distilled, it produces 
one half the quantity of the strongest 
spirit. 

All toddy produces the same quantity 
of arack, whether it be drawn from one 
tree or another, aud however dilferent the 
.soils may be where tho.«e trees aie planted. 
The natives .also state, that they obtain 
the same quantity of arack from new tod- 
dy, as fiom that w'hich has been kept for 
several days ; but the lattertoddy is more 
pungent to tlie taste, and has greater 
powers of intoxication : at the end of 
twelve or fourteen days it turns into 
vinegar, when it can no longer be distilled 
into arack. 

The calltcaker may be kept six or seven 
months, without injury, before distilling 
into arack. It has an nppleasant taste, 
..nd is not dnink in that state : if kept 
beyond the time here mentioned, it under- 
goes an acid fermentation, but does not 
make good vinegar; — it is, in fact, good 
for nothing. 

Tlie toddy vinegar improves by being 
kept a long time, and by a small quantity 
of the bark of the MorongaAvet being in- 
fused into it*. Sometimes the Oourca 
fruit is used for the same puipo.se ; but 
this considerably changes the taste of the 
vinegar, and thwefore it is not recommend- 
ed by the natives. 

As other authors have given a descrip- 
tion of the cocoa-nut tree, I shall abstain 
from inserting it here. I mmt, however, 

* This twik has the taste of horse-radish. 


correct the error which some have fallen 
into, in supposing tliat the coat, or web, 
which grows round the young stocks of 
the leaves, is used iov gunny cloth. It has, 
indeed, the appearance of it in itself ; for 
it is spun by nature : but the fibres are by 
far too coarse be used as cloth. The 
pieces of this web generally grow to about 
a foot square ; but the texture is so im- 
perfect, that no use could be made of them 
by sewing them together. It is an e<jual 
error, to suppose they are employed in 
making paper ; for so little of this web 
grows upon each »ree, that it would not be 
worth the pains of collecting. 

A full-grown and healthy tree will give 
fifty or sixty nuts in the year ; which may 
upon the average, be estimateil at one 
stiver or pice each. The finest trees 
are to be seen growing in soft 
ground, that is not marshy, or in 
sandy soil. It delights in a maritime si- 
tuation, and abounds throughout the 
whole coast between Colombo and Ma- 
tura ; so that, for the length of about a 
hundred miles, nothing is presented to the 
view but a cocoa-nut garden, almost unin- 
terrupted. It flourishes so very near the 
sea, that its roots are in many places 
washed by its waters, without injury to 
the tree, until it is actually underminedf . 
It is likewise remarkable, that those trees 
which are nearer the shore all bend their 
heads towards the sea, notwithstanding 
the violence of the south-west winds, 
which blow incessantly, in that quarter, 
from May to September inclusive, ami the 
regular sea-breezes, which prevail in the 
day, diiriug February, March, and April, 
In addition to which circumstances, they 
are perfectly shelteretl from all winds 
blowing on the land side. 

'rhe cocoa-nut tree, however, is often 
planted in harder soil, where its growth is 
by no means so quick, or, when full 
grown, so productive : in some places 1 
have known it entirely fail : and, as soft 
.soil is not everywhere to be found, it is 
greatly to be lamented that the indolence 
of the natives causes them to neglect the 
planting of those trees in such a mauner as 
would ensure perfect success in almost 
any ground. When they are threeor four 
years old, their roots acquire such consis- 
tency, that they will spread into >trong 
bard soil ; and if proper beds, of about six or 
seven feet in diameter, were piepared with 
good soft mould, it would ensure tlie moat 
flourishing growth in almost any soil. 
This bed ought to sink three or fow: 
inches under the general surface of the 
ground, in order to keep near the roots of 
the plant tlie moisture which the wi<te- 
spreading leaves at the top of H collect. 


t On the aboTe.mentioned coast, the sea has 
of late gamed over the land, and some cocoa-nut 
trees buw been destroyed. 
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by tbeir shape and position, round the 
Stem, and down which it runs. Where 
the soil is slopius?, tiie making of these 
beds is a matter of the fiist importance, 
to proerve the moisture lequircd tor the 
nourishment of the plant : yet this is 
totally neglected. It would well repay 
the labour or expense ; for a good tree 
will yield fruit for fifty or sixty years, and 
even longer, without any further trouble 
to the owner, but to receive its produce. 
A tree, growing in a good soil, and well 
attended to in its youth, protected from 
the bite of cattle, and from some insects 
that destroy the tenderest part of the 
young stock in the first or second year, 
wdll yield fruit or toddy at six yeiu'S old, 
and even sooner ; but when neglected, 
will produce nothing until the tenth or 
tweltih year. 

When the cocoa-nut tree is yielding 
fruit, it can be put to arack immediately ; 
but when it yields arack, it will requite 
several months (six or seven, and some- 
times a year) before any fruit can lie had 
from it. 

I shall now return to the arack, consi- 
dered as an article of exportation, I liaic 
already stated the quantity annually taken 
out of the island at 5,200 leager.r» of 150 
gallons. The natives of Ceylon are still 
negligent in manufacturing this spirit, by 
hot giving it sufficient strength ; and it is 
often found to be under the proof of 
brandy ; notwithstanding the advantages 
that would be derived to the exjwteis, in 
the diiniuiuion of export duties, freight, 
and other charges, by having it stronger. 
Tlie exporting wholesale merchants, at the 
sea-ports, are in the habit of making aci- 
vances to the distillers of arack, who are, 
in general, the owners of the cocua-nnt 
gardens, for arack to lie delivered at the 
exporting seasons*. It is the interest of 
the distiller to give weak spirit, and that 
of the merchants to have it strong ; but 
as the advances are made, and the recovery 
of them is often attended with much 
trouble and uncertainty, so the merchants 
are often induced to take the m ack lower 
in strength than the proof agreed upju. 

The two late wars put a stop to 
the importation of Batavia arack 
in the continent of India, until that 
island fell under our possession, 
when tlie want of a market had 
occasioned the discontinuance of 
the manufacture of that spirit, 

• The poverty of the distillers someiitnf^s 
m^kes these :.dvc»nccs neces.aiy, AH of them 
demand them, and cuter into diflerent trades by 
these means, ibfy always offer tlieir arack 
mucbchtaper for advapees than for ready money 
liut the wholesale inercliant?. or expuitpr« can 
ufaom withstand the tt’inptatKm. It would m 
ma ly insUnces, be jnucJi to their advanta'^*'* if 
did, 


which is there made from paddy. 
Compared with the Bengal rum, 
the Ceylon arack is, by common 
consent, admitted to be incompa- 
rably tlie most wholesome liquor, 
and is manufactured about thirty 
per cent, cheaper. Madras is the 
chief market for this commodity, 
and its great vent is in the supply 
of His Majesty’s navy in India, 
the army under the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and the consumption of 
the natives in that towm and its vi- 
cinity. The duty, levied at Cey- 
lon upon the exportation of arack, 
amounts to about ten per cent. 

No. 2. includes pepper, coffee 
and cardamom. The author ad- 
vances little on these articles. The 
plant, which produces the first, is 
a creeper, that spreads itself with 
luxuriance over the branches of 
large trees. Much of it could be 
produced, if the Ceylonese paid 
attention to its cultivation ; as there 
is hardly a soil which would not 
produce it in abundance. The 
fruit, when gathered, requires no 
farther care, than to have it well 
dried ; but so small is the quan- 
tity produced, that the East India 
Company provide themselves, on 
the Malabar coast, with the quan- 
tity, which is required to fill up the 
vacancies left by the cinnamon 
bales, in making up the ship’s 
load. Pepper preserves the cin- 
namon during the voyage home. 

Coffee grows remarkably well in 
Ceylon, and is of an excellent qua- 
lity, when it has not been gathered 
unripe, and when proper care is 
taken in drying it. 

The cardamom of Ceylon, al- 
though held in estimation as an ar- 
ticle of trade, is accounted great- 
ly inferior to that, which grows on 
the coast of Malabar, and is sold 
at only one-third of the price. 

No. 3. relates to the arreca nut, 
which our author states as a very 
important article of Ceylon pro- 
duce, and exportation. It was es- 
teemed a great source of revenue 
by the Dutch government, who 
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made an exclusive trade of it. 
The Britisli government, however, 
adopted the wiser plan of leaving 
this trade perfectly free. The 
Ce 3 don arreca nuts are, chiefly, 
exported to the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, particularly the 
former. Some arreca nuts are 
imported on the Coromandel coast 
from Acheen, but they are of a 
very inferior kind, those of Ceylon 
being the best in India. We have, 
therefore, a kind of monopoly in 
this article, and consequently, can 
ask a very high price, without pre- 
judice to the trade, except by the 
diminution that may be occasioned 
in its consumption. But, as it is a 
luxury, in which the natives of In- 
dia can indulge themselves, at a 
very trifling expense, according to 
the price of that commodity, the 
author is inclined to think, that 
w'ere government to give up any 
part of the export-duty, no benefit 
would be derived to the island 
from that measure. Tiie conse- 
quence most likely to happen 
would be, a fall in the price of the 
article on the coast of Coromandel, 
without increasing the consump- 
tion, and thereby giving no en- 
couragement to greater production. 

No. 4. relates to the product, 
and trade, of tobacco. The pros- 
perity of the peninsula of Jalfna- 
patam, situated at the most north- 
ern extremity of the island, de- 
pends chiefly upon the cultivation 
and sale of tobacco, of a quality 
peculiar to that soil, and prepared 
in a particular manner for chew- 
ing. The same kind of that arti- 
cle, is not supplied by any other 
part of India ; and the natives of 
Travancore are so much attached 
to it, that the Raja derives consi- 
derable sums, by farming the ex- 
clusive privilege of selling that to- 
bacco — or, more frequently, by 
the Raja himself exclusively im- 
porting that commodity into his 
dominions, and selling it to the re- 
tailers, at a very advanced price. 
The author attaches mucli interest 
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to the nature, and effects of this 
monopoly, and to the measures, 
which have been adopted by the 
colonial government, to counteract 
it. But our limits compel us to 
refer the reader to the work itself, 
on this subject. 

No. 5. gives an account of Coir. 
The husk of the cocoa nut produ- 
ces a coarse filament, which cer- 
tain low classes of the people pre- 
pare and spin by hand, in which 
state it is called Coir. It is sup- 
posed, that in the time of the 
Dutch, nearly three millions of 
pounds of this substance were actu- 
ally manufactured in the districts 
of Colombo, Matura, and Point 
de Galle. In the former, howe- 
ver, not one-thirtieth part of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut was applied 
to that purpose ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the natives have not at all 
turned their industry to it, since 
the English have had possession 
of the country. The author de- 
tails the measures adopted by the 
Dutcli government, in regard to 
this article. But he informs us, 
that the English have pursued a 
more liberal system, by allowing 
the free manufacture, and exporta- 
tion, of Coir, and by levying no 
other duty than that of five per 
cent, ad vrJorem. 

No. 6. includes cocoa-nuts, co- 
coa-nut oil, and copperas. 

These three are productions of 
the same tree. The copperas is 
the pulp of the cocoa-nut, after it 
has been cut in slices, and exposed 
to the Sun for some time, until all 
the watery substance is evaporat- 
ed, and only the oily left. Our 
author most earnestly recommends 
a large export of cocoa-nut oil, to 
the English markets. He says, 
more may be done for Ceylon by 
that means, than by almost any 
other, that can be devised. By 
opening a market lor that commo- 
dity, Ceylon may be made rich be- 
yond our present expectations. 
Besides the common use for burn- 
ing in lamps, excellent soap and 
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candles are made with it. It is 
also employed with advantage, and 
considerable saving, in the manu- 
facture of cloth, instead of Galli- 
poli oil. Some glass-blowers have 
stated to the author, that they pre- 
fer it to any other oil, or substance 
for burning, in consequence of its 
giving the most intense fire. This 
oil acquires consistency at seventy 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter; and, therefore, will not be 
subject to leakage, except during 
the warmest part of the voyage. 
The export duties in Ceylon 
amount only to five per cent, on 
the prime cost. Of the other 
charges for bringing it into the 
London market, the speculating 
merchant will be the best judge. 

No. 7. relates to wood, planks, 
and timber. Under this head, the 
author gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of wood 
produced in Ceylon,— namely, the 
Ccdamander, the Homander, and 
Ream wood, the Jack-wood and 
Iron-Wood ; and of the advantages, 
which may be derived from the 
large forests of Morotto, Alma- 
nille, Hindoo, and some Teak, 
which may be all employed in 
ship-building. Ceylon produces 
excellent materials for masts, and 
yards, of large ships. If king’s 
docks be constructed at Trinco- 
malee, the public would reap great 
advantage by employing the island 
wood, for the building and repair- 
ing of men of war. The bringing 
into full use, the great resources 
of that colony, in this respect, is 
an object of the first magnitude ; 
particularly since such inexhaus- 
tible stores have been opened to 
us, by the possession of the Can- 
dian territory. 

Nos. 8 to No. 14 inclusive, con- 
tain infonnation highly, if not 
equally, important with the prece- 
ding, on the Palmyra Reapers and 
Risers, Pearls, precious Stones, 
Rice, other Grain, and Roots, 
Cloth, Sugar, and goods imported. 

On each of these subjects, the 


comprehensive and reflecting mind 
of the author, dwells, in propor- 
tion to its relative value to the co-r 
lony, and the general interests of 
the British nation. We cannot, 
therefore, too earnestly recom- 
mend the attention of our readers 
to the work itself, being unable, 
without selecting more than is con- 
sistent with our limits, to do jus- 
tice to the author’s views. We 
proceed, therefore, to 

Book III. concerning the Pub- 
lic Revenue. The author divides 
this into two distinct branches. 
The first, derived from sources, 
unconnected with taxation. 

The second, comprehending all 
the taxes ; — namely, 1. Land Tax. 

2. Taxes upon all other property. 

3. Taxes on consumption. - 4. Ca- 
pitation Tax. — Under the first 
head, the reader’s attention is 
principally called td the article of 

Cinnamon — The author en- 
larges on the cultivation, and 
trade, of this commodity, under 
the Dutch government ; and after 
giving information on various to- 
pics connected with them, re- 
marks — that as we have now ef- 
fected the conquest of the interior 
of the island, where cinnamon is 
to be plentifully obtained, it may 
be a matter for serious considera- 
tion, whether government may not 
disencumber itself of the whole es- 
tablishment, and purchase this ar- 
ticle from the natives at a fixed 
price. This would stimulate the 
general industry of the country, 
and induce its inhabitants to culti- 
vate this plant, the bark of whi<d» 
would, probably, cost government 
less than it now does, by the 
charges of the present establish- 
ment. 

The other sources of revenue un- 
der the genend heads stated, and 
which the traitor displays and dis- 
cusses, with his usual regard to 
the good of the colony and the 
mother country, are the Pearl and 
the Chattk Fisheries — the Choy- 
roerf— theexportalion of Shark-fins, 
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and the Sca-tircliin — the cultiva- 
tion and trade of Snppaii’mood, and 
the Stud in the islandij of Delft and 
Tno llrotheri-. He then pro- 
ceeds to the Second Part of 

Book III. which contains the 
second branch, into which he had 
divided the Public Revenue, name- 
iV, the Taxes. 

'fl'.e author’s observations on the 
original tenure of land in Ceylon, 
and the taxes connected with it are 
very interesting. As we cannot 
enter into the detail of them, we 
must content ourselves with stat- 
ing the opinion which he advances, 
that the tenure,, under which land 
is held in Ceylon, is a bar to the 
improvement of agriculture ; for it 
cannot be expected, that those 
holders of it, who must pay so 
thuch as one fourth, or one-half of 
the produce to government, will 
feel tiiat interest which they would, 
if they expected to reap the whole 
benefit of their exertions, or of the 
expense bestowed upon the land. 

Our author takes in their regu- 
lar course, and bestows due re- 
marks on Taxes, falling upon all 
kinds of property ~ ■St maps’, used 
in the transfer of moveable, and 
immoveable property — Fees, paid 
on Judicial Processes — Per Vent- 
age, paid on Goods sold b}’ public 
auction Taxes upon Consumption 
— Sea Customs — Land Customs — 
.Saif, as a source of revenue capa- 
ble of still increasing it, and act- 
ing as a substitute for others, 
which are liable to objection — Dif- 
ferent taxes comprehended under 
the head of Licenses — Post-Office 
— Batta — and, lastly. Capitation 
Taxes. 

Having taken a separate view of 
these various branches of revenue, 
he calls the attention of his read- 
ers to the consideration of several 
general remarks. 

The total amount of the reve- 
nue, collected annually, from 1809 
to 1812, was as follows : — 

In 1809 — 3,006,210 rix-dollars. 

1810—2,687,065 do. 
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1811— 2,926,228 do. 

1812— 028, 4.46 do. 

In tile first of these years, there 
was a Pearl-Fishery, which gave 
249,288 rix-dollars, and there was 
none in the following years. The 
other branches of revenue, there- 
fore, appear to have considerably 
augmented ; and this augmenta- 
tion has arisen from the produc- 
tiveness of the taxes. As no new 
taxes of consequence were impos- 
ed during the period, the evident 
conclusion is, that we must attri- 
bute the increase of the revenue, 
in the old established ones, either 
to a better administration, or to 
a general improvement of the 
country. 

In respect to the present condi- 
tion of the Public Revenue Jn 
Ceylou, and the system of its 
taxation, it cannot be denied, that 
groat steps have been made to- 
wards improvement. Those, who 
are aware of the slowness with 
which political and economical 
changes are, and ought to be, ef- 
fected ; those, who know with how 
much difiiculty old habits and pre- 
judices are eradicated ; those, 
who have noticed the reluctance 
of all govenuuents to relinquish 
old established sourees of revenue, 
and to trust the result ot new 
ones ; — those, lastly, who reflect, 
that almost every thing, which is 
still offensive in the present system 
at Ceylon, arises from the ancient 
institutions of the country, and the 
mistaken policy of the Portuguese 
and Dutch Governments ; will the 
more readily admit the merit of 
what has been already accomplish- 
ed, although there are still objects 
which claim the beneficent atten- 
tion ofhis Majesty's Government. 

The concluding part of this in- 
teresting work is enqiloyed in the 
display of the “ Public Expendi- 
ture" of Ceylon, — its Civil Fund — 
Present Amount of its Properly — 
Suggestions for its Imj^ocement, so 
as to render the establishment made 
efficient for the Public Service, not 

VoL. III. ♦ D 
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to make a better provision for the 
Civil Servants and their Families — 
the Civil and MilitaryExpenditure — 
the Mode of lessening the Expense 
in the Civil Departments, without 
weakening the Administration — 
Comparative Views of the Expendi^ 
ture and Revenues of the Colonial 
Government — General Remarks on 
the State of the Colony, &c. &c. &c- 
On the latter subjects, and as a 
summary of the author’s objects in 
publishing the valuable work which 
we have now analized, we cannot 
more effectually benefit our read- 
ers than by the following insertion : 

In coiicliniing this part of my Work, I 
shall take a connected view of the opera- 
tion of the present system of revenue and 
expenditure upon the iutetesls of thecom- 
ineice, agriculture, and riches, of the na- 
tives of Ceylon. 

In the first place, we find, from the 
present excess of expenditure above the 
revenue, that nut only ail that is raised 
from the country people by taxatioti, but 
also the whole of thereveuue derived from 
the cinnamon and pearl, choy-root, chatiks, 
and the sources of revenue not pres’^ing 
on the people ; to all vvhicli must he added, 
the amount of the King’s pay to the Eu- 
ropean troops, is, in the first instance, 
spent in the island. Taking, tlien, what 
is paid by taxation at 2,200,000 rix-doN 
lars, the surplus of expenditure beyond 
tliat sum cannot be stated at less than 

1.300.000 rix-doilars, which are supplied 
by the sources just mentioned. Tliis cal- 
culation stands on Ilje ground, that Go- 
vernment should not expend more than 
the total amount of its levenue, and the 
King’s pay to European tioops. The 
whole expenditure, then, should it be kept 
within those limits, must be estimated at 

3.500.000 rix-dollars. From this sum, 
which would, at first sight, appear to flow 
and remain in the island, must be deduct- 
ed the balance of tia<le again^it the Ceylon 
merchants, which is paid out of it, in 
bids or coin. Noticing the great fluctua- 
tkiD, however, that iias taken place in late 
years, it would be difficult to state an aver- 
age for it ; I must, theretore, refer the 
reader to the former part of this work, 
that he may form his own opinion from 
the data therein laid before him. I would 
myself take it at 1,000,000 rix dollars 
per annum auainsl the Ceylon merchants : 
to this n)u>r be added, almut 3u0,000 rix 
dollars a jear, wh chare spent by Oovern- 
meni out of the i'land for provisions to 
the troops ; and rhea the savings of civil, 
judicial, and military servants, however 
email they may be in general, must by no 
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means be omitted in this calculation, and 
maybe taken, peihaps, at 200,000 rix- 
doilars. If we put these sums together, 
we shall have 1,550,000 rix-doilars spent 
by Government, which do not lemain in 
the country. If the expenses of the colo- 
ny be kept within the limits of its own re- 
sources, theie is left, spent and remaiu- 
iug in the countrv, 1,950,000 rix-doDars ; 
viz, 250,000 rix-dollars less than is con- 
tributed by taxes, and fby reference to the 
totals of Table, No. 16,) 1,050,000 less 
than the general revenue derived by Go- 
veiiiraent trom the island*. 

1 am well aware of the excc>sive diffi- 
culty, nay, impossibility, of arriving at 
great precision in similar calculations. 
The truth of them is influenced, more or 
less, by a number of clicunistances that it 
is not in our power fully to appreciate ; 
but, on the whole, they will shew, within 
somedegiee of approximation, the general 
state of the country. My chiet reason for 
thus connecting a view of the public ex- 
penses with the commercial state of the 
colony, is to biing fresh to the mind of all 
wlio are really anxious fur its welfare and 
opulence, the true and only means to 
promote and secure them. It cannot, 
therefore, be too often, or too ear- 
nestly, prosed upon their attention, 
that the improvement of cultivation 
in rice and other grain for food, and 
the introduction of cotton and the ma- 
nufacturing of it for clothing to the na- 
tives, are the chief barrieis whicli must 
be interposed to stop this drain on the 
vital resources of the colony : for the great 
commercial lialance against Cejlon is pro- 
duced by the very large impoi ration of 
those two articles of first necessity. 'To 
this main purpose our new acquisitions 
are eminently adapted. TheCaudian ter- 
ritory has always produced more rice than 
was wanted by its inhabitants : its soil is 
very fertile in that grain ; and there is 
much of it that may, with tlie greatest 
ease, be broucht into cultivation. Rains 
hardly ever fail in that elevated country, 
wliich is also well watered by streams. 
Cotton grow.s most luxuriantly in the in- 
terior of Ceylon ; its climate and soil re- 
semble that ot Palaracotta and the Tin- 
iiive.Iy country, on the opposite Coast, 
where the finest cotton is produced, and 
manufactured into cloth, which is export- 
ed to all parts of the world. There is, 
in fact, uotliiiig wanted but industi j, and 
capital to promote it, to rendei Ceylon 
perfectly imlependent for fo »(1 and cloth- 
ing, 'IheCandian provinces aie also fer- 
tile in coffee, pepper, cai(iauioiu, arreca 
nuts, timber, and llie rtne.-t wood for ca- 


♦ No wonder tliat, under these circumstances, 
we stiouid find that o< e of the principal obstacles 
to the prosperity of the colony is the want of 
capital to put industry into action, 
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billet work, — all articles adapted to expor- 
tation : and, until tile island be perfectly 
independent, for food and clothing, its re- 
sources must be looked for in exportation. 
The opetnnu' of wide markets in Kiiglaiid 
for its produce, the arack and cocoa tint 
oil ; an attention to the tobacco-trade ; 
the improving of its manufactures in coir; 
and, in general, a steady perseverance in 
stimulating the indolent natives to indus- 
try ; are the only means by which a clian- 
Iiel may be opened to the introduction of 
some wealth that may fill up the vacuum 
left by its unfavourable balance of trade, 

Censidering Ceylon as a inaiketfor Rri- 
tish manufacturers and goods, it must not 
be expected that it will offer a great sale 
for them, because there is hitherto hut a 
small population of Etiropeana, and ihe 
habits and wants of the natives are of a 
nature not to create a demand for such 
manufactures and goods. The British 
merchants venturing upon the trade be- 
tween Ceylon and the mother country, 
will find their advantage (especially so 
long as the exchange continues veiy high 
against the culnny, of which tliere is no 
prospect of change, unless by means of 
direct measures originating in the Govern- 
ment) either to take to Cey Ion gold and 
silver coin, or to sell in Ceylon bills drawn 
upon their correspondents in England, or 
upon any agency-house on the continent 
oHndia Tlieir profits must depend both 
upon the sale of their bills or coin, and 
U[)on the |)i ice of the colonial produce sold 
in England, which, iuceitdin aiticles, has 
proved to lie very faiourable. 

It is not easy, however, to state bow 
far the resources of tins colony may one 
day extend. Ehider a well-directed ad- 
mini. tration, we are, pci haps, not too 
.sanguine in thinking with Dr. Colqulion, 
that it may in time be the source of avery 
enlarged commerce to the English ports ; 
and that its public revenues may rise suf- 
ficiently, so as not only to cover its own 
expenses, but even to leave a surplus in 
favour of the mother country. 


A curious Appendix is annexed 
to this work, including “ Answers 
given by some of the best informed 
Candian Priests, to questions put 
to them by Governor Falk in the 
year 1769, respecting the Ancient 
Laws and Customs of their Coun- 
try.” 


Having extended our limits to 
the utmost, we have only room to 
recommend the perusal of this in- 
teresting document to the inquisi- 
tive and general reader. 


Jn History of Muhammedanism : 
comprising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, ami succinct Accounts 
of the Eiiipirts founded by the Muham- 
madan Arms. An Inquiry into the the- 
ological, moral, and juridical Codes of 
ti e Muselman.s, and the Literature and 
Sciences of the Saracens and Turks. 
With a View of the present Extent and 
Influence of the Miiliaiiimadaii Religion, 
by Charles Mills, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
430. Price 12s. London, Black, Par- 
bury, and Allen, 1817. 

When the early Christians pro- 
phesied (with all the probability 
that earthly reason could give) the 
establishment of Christianity on 
the ruins of paganism, they little 
thought that an Arabian merchant 
would be a more powerful oppo- 
nent than the accumulated super- 
stition of ages, fortified as it was 
by the sanction and submission of 
the wisest and most illustrious of 
the heathen world. But this phe* 
nomenon, deserving the inquiry of 
the acutest intellect, aided by the 
treasures of the most laborious 
mind, has happened, and still con- 
tinues : nay so accustomed are we 
to this influence of a false religion, 
over so immense a tract and popu- 
lation, that most Europeans regard 
the circumstance as much a matter 
of course as the establishment of 
their own individual governments. 
— And while they acknowledge 
the imposture, impliedly admit its 
stability. The attention of Chris- 
tian theological writers seems to 
have been engrossed by the dissen- 
tions of the church, and to have 
overlooked the existence of half 
a world of unbelievers, who, fre- 
quently, but for events most tri- 
fling, would have subdued the do- 
minions of the true religion. The 
growing weakness of the Ottoman 
powers has long stilled the fears of 
Europe ; and the intricacies and 
jealousies of politics have conbt- 
buted to, if not produced, this 
apathy. The relations with the 
Porte are now as ordinary in di- 
plomacy as between Christian 
powers, except that sometiracs the 
4D9 
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“ malignant and turbannd Turk” 
indulges his pristine hauteur, for- 
getting that language must vary 
with circumstances. 

Muhammadanism is the religion 
of prayer as paganism was that of 
sacrifice. The history of paga- 
nism is obscure. But that an 
Arabian in the seventh century 
preached particvdar doctrines and 
compelled the eastern world to ac- 
cept them ; that in the space of 
twenty years an empire over the 
lives and consciences of men was 
established in the fairest part of 
the globe ; that the Persian and 
Grecian powers were beaten down ; 
that the standard of Muhammad 
triumphed over the banners of the 
church of Christ, corrupted as 
that church had been by the vices 
of men, and that this false faith 
continues its influence in the world, 
are wonderful, melancholy, and 
authentic facts. 

The history of Muhammada- 
nism embraces a large space in the 
religious and political annals of 
mankind : but no w riter until the 
present has made it a subject of 
regular and separate discussion. 
Every other religion has had its his- 
torian, and a life spent in study could 
not even peruse all the volumes on 
ecclesiastical annals. An history 
of Muhammadanism has long been 
a desideratum in literature. 

We arc now to investigate the 
merits of the present attempt, and 
after the remarks we have previ- 
ously submitted, our readers will 
judge of the importance of the 
task, and of the high reputation of 
its successful accomplishment. 
With no contemptible attention to 
method, the author has divided 
his great subject into seven parts. 
These are comprised in as matiy 
chapters ; the first, gives the life 
of Muhammad. — The undivided 
Caliphate, and the rise of the Sara- 

cenian Empire form the second 

The third is allotted to the divided 
Caliphate and its declension ; an- 
nexed to which is a Dissertation on 
the Causes of the Success of the 


Muhammadan arras and religion of 
the fourth chapter takes in the 
history of the INfuhammedan Tar- 
taric Elmpires, and here the mere 
historical part of the work closes. 
The Koran, or the theological, 
moral, and juridical code of the 
IMusulmans, and the .Muhamma- 
dan sects, will be found in the fifth 
chapter. — The sixth treats on the 
Literature and Science of the Sa- 
racens and Turks; — and the se- 
venth and last chapter give.s a 
view of the present state and ex- 
tent of the Muhammadan religion. 

A manly dedication to Sir John 
Malcolm and a suitable, briel', and 
modest preface, powerfully inte- 
rested us in favour of the work. 
And we cannot do better than to 
examine the book according to the 
arrangement of its author. 

In the life of his hero, Mr, 
Mills has with judgment thrown, 
together many little anecdotes con- 
cerning him, interesting in them- 
selves, illustrative of character, 
and enabling the reader to judge 
of the justice of the deductions 
drawn from the actions of the 

pseudo-prophet It will not be 

an unfair specimen of the author’s 
manner to extract the character of 
Muhammad. 

The proiTcss of time cliaiit;cs so niale- 
n'ally the itiental, as well as the corporeal 
features of iiiaokiml, that it is impo.ssibie 
to give a portr.nt, which shall (leliiieate 
.an individu: ! in every perioii of his lite. 
Oil iliffcieiit occa.siniis, liilfeiciit p.issioiis 
have the aseeiiileiici ; audit would be ab- 
suid to argue ftoni one series of actiou.s, 
that only one passion existed in our na- 
ture. The genus of eliaraeter aie sown 
ill our constitution, and are ripened into 
action by oppoitnnity and circumstances. 
But if theie be a master-passion in cvery- 
m.in, that pa-.snm in Muliammed was ic- 
ligiuus ciitiinsiasm. It appeared in ail liis 
•letioii.s; it displayed itself in eveiy st.ige 
of his e.xisteiice ; and it is to this disor- 
der of the imagination, that the birth of 
Muliammedanisui, like tlial ol nniiiy otlier 
.'ystems of error, may he .mritnited. In 
his youthful days, lie w as decent in his 
nioiais, pious, aniteinplatue, and retired 
indisposition. Finni the age ot twenty- 
five to forty, lie miiiistriously pursued his 
occupation of .i nieirhant, and nursed 
his genius in solitude. He tlieii stalled 
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•into public liiV, a wild and clamourous fa- 
natic. One particular train of ideiuj had 
lixed Ills attention ; silent speculation had 
ended in d? cani'i of rapture; reason was 
lo-^t ill the Wciudemms of imagination, and 
the sLie^i-'tioii'J of fancy were mi^taken for 
tlie in>p]rations of heaven. The first and 
siibliiiie principle of hi" religion, the unity 
of the godliead, was preached by biiii 
with all the iiicolierciice, and with all tlie 
assumption of aiitlioiity fiom the Al 
mighty, which di^tillg^ish tauatics of 
every religion. Bat iuterconrse with the 
world, the silent nithience of time, and 
the occasional suiTL'cstions oi rca>on, mo- 
derated his enrhuMasm. In his transac- 
lioiJ.s with his oppul!ellt^, he now thought 
K>f consi'queni i s ; and to accomplisn the 
schemes which now opened on him, and 
in his eiulcaiours at conversion, lie dis- 
graced the puiity of his doctrines, ainl 
eraltiiy acciiimnod.ited himself to the pas- 
sions and prcjutlicf'' ot Ids countrymen. 
With increuaiiig iucce.'>, his hope.s ex- 
panded. The throne of his couiiuy u.is 
now iheobjcct ot liB doMre.aud amhirlous 
views of conque'Jt and of jdnnder added 
fiesh ardour to ids eiiCieics. t'.ttKifici'rn, 
then, was the oiniinal and real olui- 
lacter of Muii.muiiCd. l!c had ainhitii>n, 
it is tiue; lor aiiddiiou is eaNjly imilt 
Wpon fanaticiMii. These two poweiful 
passions leqtdre neailythe same temper 
of soul, lint, howev er violent ambition 
might have bten in Miihammed, it was 
only an acce>>aiy p.i>sioii, pioduccd hy 
ciicuni^taiicos, a:.d which was also laic 
ill its development. 

On the graces and inteUectual gifts of 
nature to the son ot Ahdallau, the Aia- 
bian vvriteis dwell with the pnmde.'‘t and 
fondest satisfictioi!. ilis j/oliteiiess to the 
great, his atfabilKy to the humble, and 
ids digniried demeanour ^o the presnnip- 
tuous, prociuiiig hini lespcct, admiration, 
and applause, ills talent.s were equally 
fitted for persuasion, or commainj. Dcejily 
read in the volume of natiue, ihougli en- 
tirely ignorant of lelteis, id.s mind could 
vxpand into coiitroveisy witli the wisest of 
his enemies, or contract it'^eli to theapjire- 
hensionofthe meanest of ill’s di.'-ciplc.s. His 
simple eloquence was u’lidered ilupl•e-s^Jve, 
by a manner of mixed dignity and ele- 
gance, by the ex'HCSsioii of acminteuance, 
wherein the awtuhiess of inaio-sty was so 
well tempered by an andahle *!wectnes'>, 
that it excited euiotioii’' of \eiici-ati<m and 
love ; and he wa> mUed with that autho- 
ritative air of genius, nliich alike iiiOii- 
eiices the learned, and couiniands tlie illi- 
terate. In the pos'sessioiiot tliekindaiid 
generous affections of the hcait, and in 
the performance of most of tlie social and 
domestic duties, he disgraced not his a-'- 
suraed office ot an apostle of God. ^Yith 
that simplicity which is so natural to a 
great mind, he condescended to perform 


the humblest offices, offices who'^e home- 
liness it would he idle to conceal in the 
ponipot diction ; even while lord of Ara- 
bia, he memled his own ^lioes and coarse 
woollen garment, milked the ewes, swept 
the eaitii, and kindled his own fire. 
Dates and water were his u^ual tare, and 
milk and honey were hl^ luxuries. When 
he travelled he dr. ided his moi>el w’ith 
liis .seivant. His geiieiosity to tlie poor 
w'as not chilled hy calculation and pru- 
dence- He was alfected even to tear*, 
when the sw'ord of the enemy Mindereil 
the bauds of fiiendship; and his feelings 
of gratitude to Kadij.ili. iieitlier time nor 
the death of his {lenehictres'. could eradi- 
cate. After tlie battle ot Mutah, a dis- 
ciple Iselifchl him in his cliaiuhcr, weeping 
with the dauchtei of his tiieml Zeid. 
“ What do I ."cc?” i'uid ihe lutuidei, in 
asronishmeut, that the weakiies.ses of Im- 
inanity should ilvvell in the lireast of a 
me.'seiiwrfioiu heaven, — “ You see,” said 
AliihainMwd, <i tiieud who is hiiuentiiig 
the io'*j <if U’*. mo^t tdfliiul compa- 
“ nioii.” “ Was not K niii.ih old," iuqiiir- 
e<l Ave'i.a, with a'l tlr; hauchty iii'-o- 
lence (»f a niooniing beaiUy, “ ,iiid has 
“ u‘:t (io<l eivcii you .1 l-ethu' in hei 
“ [)Iace?” — Xo,” extlaimcd the grate- 
ful Muhammed, “ there never was a 
“ kinder or better woman. She trusted 
“ in me, wlien men mocked at, and des- 
“ pi?cil me : she lelieved my wants, when 
‘‘ I was poor and pmseauted by the world: 

“ >he was «ill ({“Milioii to my cause.” 
Though lii.-> actum^ u> a conquewjr were 
irequenily sta-ned with the cruelty which 
cliaiactrii^e-'. tiie A-iaiicniinJ, yet it was 
the purest limiijuity wliicli dictated the 
law, that In the 'ah' of captives, the in- 
f.uit ’should nevei he 'ejiaraied fiom the 
niotlier. Hi'- piohihri-n of wiiie wm* 
enforced by liis txanij»le, and so long a> 
the generous Kadijah aharei! his foitune, 
his conjugal fidelity was unioipeached : 
hut when death terminated an union ol 
more than tweniy-fi’ e years duration, 
and (he warm aspect ot good toituni 
>honeupoii iiim, liceiitiou.s pa'"-ioii>, until 
then perhaps unit It, and cciia:iily re- 
strained, couteii'lcd with intlinsiasm and 
amhitioii for the dominion of his heart. 
He conft”ised that wumeu and peifiune? 
were hi> cliicf delights. The angel Ga- 
in ilI (kscendi’d troia heaven to alKoh,- 
him trom those la'V- on pidyeaniy and 
con(.uhiua’.:c, which lie i:ui o ed on hi-^ 
foUowcis, and to reprou’ him. hut with 
iiiiidiie.ss, for his want <>1 cimh(Lnee in 
the poo(hH•^s of (hni t<» liini'cif, the last 
and mo'.t favouicdor a{u>'-tle‘^. Yet, with 
a harem 'd' seventLCii wivc", the liojics of 
Miilniinimd fi’i ,i mid to support him in 
the deciepitiide of age, and to uphold 
after Ins death his dignitie.soi pne^t and 
king, weie constantly deceived. Most of 
his wives were childless. Of the progeny 
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of Mary, an Egyptian captive, and of the 
four sons and four daughters, wliich Iiis 
marriage with Kadijati produced, Fatima 
alone, a daughter of his benefactress, lived 
to enjoy his paternal tenderness. The 
father followed his other children to the 
tomb, and the feelings of human nature 
were with difficulty restrained, when a 
satirist inquired, if the eclipse of the 
great source of light, was occasioned by 
the death of one of the sous of the 
Prophet ? 

Although we admit that it was 
impossible Muhammad could fore- 
see his success, and all arguments 
from the event to the cause must 
necessarily be false, yet the line 
between fanaticism and imposture 
is very indistinct, and Muhammad 
has generally been made to appear 
as a politician, not as a preacher. 
Mr. Mills’s remarks evince, how- 
ever, that he has thought for him- 
self upon his subject. 

In the second chapter a rapid 
■view is taken of the conquests of 
the Saracens. We approve of the 
connection of the political and mi- 
litary events until the death of Ali, 
and their subsequent separation. 
This is lucid, and a proper avoid- 
dance of a mere chronological his- 
tory. There is one great fault in 
this chapter : had the author stu- 
died as closely the Christian his- 
tory, as he has the annals of Mu- 
hammadanism, he might have en- 
riched Ills work with many internal 
conflicts between the mosque and 
the church. We speak not of origi- 
nal writers, but surely that compre- 
hensive abridgement, Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, or the re- 
marks on the same subject by that 
accurate observer, Jortin, were at 
hand, and ought to have been con- 
sulted. There are some good pas- 
sages in this chapter We were 
particularly taken with the de- 
scription of the death of Hasain; 
and the images are brought before 
the eye in the most glowing dis- 
tinctness of historical painting. 

The slight circumstances which 
have frequently saved Christen- 
dom from the degradation and 


havoc of the faith and sword of Is- 
lam must occasionally fill every rea- 
der of Muhammadan annals' with 
historical dread. Let us remem- 
ber these ferocious enthusiasts oc- 
cupied with their conquering bands 
the province of Languedoc, within 
these few years the encampment of 
English militia, and our reflections 
are brought home at once. 

The history of the Moors in 
Spain in the third chapter is writ- 
ten with great spirit. We confess 
we rubbed our eyes with astonish- 
ment, when we read the great 
Cardinal Ximenes designated as 
the high priest of bigotry. If he 
had the vices of his age, had he not 
also its virtues ? It is too much 
in the species of a party political 
writer, and unbefitting the calm 
dignity of the historian to use such 
partial epithets: notwithstanding 
the infrequency of the offence, Mr. 
Mills must excuse us this repre- 
hension. This gentlemen dwells 
with much complacency upon the 
splendour and elegance of the 
Moorish cities, and certainly in- 
terests us in the unmerited fate of 
his proteges. The amiable and 
magnanimous Saladin appears to 
much advantage as drawn by Mr. 
Mills’s pencil. 

While subjusatert armies were melan- 
choly proofs of his superior military ta- 
leuts, a confession of his virtues is frcely 
maile by his enemies, by the Cliri.stian 
histori.uis of the Crusades. Wlien .lerii- 
salem yiehle.l to his troops, he allowed the 
Knights of that city to attend the sick in 
the public hospitals, though some of their 
brethten were fighting against him. A 
liberal distribution of alms mitigated pri- 
vate misfortune amidst public calamity, 
and be remitted a considerable portion of 
the stipulated ransom for the safety of the 
city. More than fourscore years before 
Saladin’s time, the Crusadeis, when titty 
took .lertisalem, had murdered eveiy !Mu- 
hamniedan whom they found in the place. 
But Saladin gciiciotisly retiained from re- 
taliation, and left them .1 temple for the 
performance of their wor-hip. His ear 
was accessible to the complaints of the 
meanest of his subjects, and thevarions 
duties of his religion were performed by 
him, with a scnipnlosity worthy of a 
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companion of Muhammeil. A iletenniii- 
c(l Soniiire himself, )et too good a poli- 
tician to attempt a change of opinions by 
poiseciuion, lie founded colleges and 
schools fur t!ie teaching of the orthodox 
Mu^elnuln faiili, and wisely endeavoured, 
by leason and conciliatory measures, to 
change the religious sentiments of the Fa- 
limites of Egypt. His levenues ueie 
s]»ent in charity or in public works, and at 
his death, his treuMiiy, exhausted hy his 
liberality, could not furnish the small sum 
of money that was wanted for his unos- 
tentatious funeral. Though the lustre of 
his youth had been tarnished hy some 
amatory follies, yet in his mature age, his 
temperance and charity were admired even 
by Christian monks. While tlie Emperor 
of Germany was proud of his friendship, 
and while the descendants of the great 
Seljuk conducted his horse, he was sim- 
ple in h's deportment, and geniie in man- 
ners. His robe was of tlie coarsest cloth, 
his drink was water, and tlie po\ver ot Ins 
name was'C transceiulenf, tliat lie needed 
not those trappiius of royalty, which arc 
used for the concealment of the vices and 
weaknesses of etreminate and luxurious 
princes. 

The phenomenoa brought to 
our notice in the following passage 
deserves the attention of the natu- 
ralist. It would form a good sub- 
ject for a paper at the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

As there have been Mamlouks in Egypt 
for six centuries, we sliould be led to iiiiu- 
gine fliat their race wavS preserved by the 
ordinary inean.s ; but if their first est.i- 
blishment was a singular event, their con- 
tinuance is not less extraordinary. Dur- 
ing this long period, no Mainlouk has left 
subsisting issue. There does not exist a 
single family of them in the second gene- 
ration, All the children die in their in- 
fancy. Nearly the same thing happens to 
the Othinan Turks ; and it is observed, 
that they can secure the continuance of 
their families by no other means than 
noaniages with native women ; a practice 
whicli the Mamlouks have always despis- 
ed. Let the philosopher explain the rea- 
son why men and women are unable to 
naturalize on the banks of the Nile, a 
race born at the foot of inouut Caucasus ; 
and let it be remembered, tliat the plants of 
Egypt are In Tartary equally unable to con- 
tinue their species. It seems that the only 
means of naturalizing animals and plants, 
would be to contract an affinity with the 
climate, by alliance with the native spe- 
cies. As the Mamlouks have always re- 
fused this alliance, they are perpetuated 
and multiplied by the same means, by 
which they were first established j that is 


tosay, when they die, they are replaced by 
slaves brought from the original country, 
from Geoignt, Mingrelia, and other parts 
ofTartaiy. At Constantinople there is a 
regular ■.lave maiket, aiui tlie agents of 
the hey" of Egjpt purchase the requisite 
number of male and temak* slaves. Let 
their religion be what it will, they are im- 
iiiediaiely educated in Muhammedism. 
They are trained to the art of «ar, and 
taught the Aiabic andTuikish languages. 

The remark in page 154, 
which we will present for its truth 
and beauty, is in the best style of 
an historian. Reflections like 
these, amid the narratives of blood 
and treachery, and all the powerful 
and debasing passions, which agi- 
tate and demonize mankind, give 
a graceful pause to the mind, and 
bring us once more into good hu- 
mour witli our species. 

Theineof the empire of the Romans 
was far le's stiikinely (traiid, than the 
li'eof the power of tlie .‘'aracen.s. Fraud, 
and every specie,? of treacliery, co-operat- 
ed with the s«oid of the lepublicans. 
But by one great effort of arms, the world 
was compelled to acknowledge the might 
of the Commanders of the Faithful. When 
the Roman power rciiched its meridian, 
how few moments did it enduie! Its 
fine inaeliine of state was iiilmiralily adapt- 
ed for tlie acquisition of empire, but not 
for its pieservation. The philosopher 
smiles, houever, at tlie folly of ambition ; 
and point.s at tliat short duration of its 
splendid acquisitions, as a mockery of its 
value. 

We think the author’s quotation 
from Montesquieu, in page 150, 
misplaced. Over the ruins of the 
Roman empire, a tear of generous 
enthusiasm may be shed ; but 
really, there is so little of the beau 
ideal in these Caliphs, the objects 
of Mr. Mills’s compassionate fund, 
that we can very calmly behold 
their destruction. 

The dissertation on the causes of 
the success of the Muhammadan 
amis and religion, is concise and 
satisfactory. No system, however 
absurd and revolting to the sense 
of the meanest capacity, but may 
in the most enlightenw age, and 
with the best educated persons, 
find supporters. 
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“ In ifli^on, 

“ What damned error, but some sober 
blow 

“ Will bless it, and approve it with a 
text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair orna- 
ment ?” 

Mr. Mills argues justly that 
Muhammad had many acU^antages 
for the propagation of his system : 
the credulity of Asiatics, and the 
influence of his family. Let us 
adopt this gentleman’s language. 

The Arabian Propb.ct sincerely, oi art- 
fully, acknowledged rlie divinity of tlie 
Jewish and Christian fli''pensiition‘2, anil 
praising the gei Cl al infcniimi ami devo- 
tional ."pitii ot liii aiidirors, be only of- 
fered to correct tlir* eriojs ol their jmltt- 
ment, and to dispel the cloud of super 
stition, which their foiefathers had loiin- 
cd. His svsteni is a mixture of truth and 
error, but that circumstance bad no ten- 
dency to (limini'^h it^ credit w ith mankind. 
If pure, simple, ab'>t»act tii.fu, Miiied 
ilie grossness of men’s undeisianding'i, 
cenuine Christianity would be the religion 
of the world. It succc'is be a cnteiion of 
merit, we must acknowlcdu* tliat tlic^ys- 
terns of licathen sup a 'tit. on weie more 
coiHonant w;ih s-uimi rlieolocy, tlian were 
tlie systems of lieatheii phi!o''Opliy. in 
every religious code, some resemblance 
may be traced between its doctrines, and 
the character of those who formed tlicm, 
or for whom tli'7 wt‘re formed. The iii- 
tercour^e ot conversation and friendship, 
and the coiiteiiiplatioii of truth, consti- 
tuted some of tlie chief pleasuies in the 
fclysium ot the ancients, 'i’he sensual pa- 
radise of iMiili-iinmcd was well adopted 
to the characr/T of the ( Irieiitals, and Iijs 
religion w.i> in t-eneral accordance with 
their opinion" ; but the oSci ot tins sen- 
sual paradise alone, would never Iiave 
formed a band of fanatical piosclvfes. 
The moral coii''titution of our nature re- 
quires that religion slioiild be addicssed 
to our feaiN, as well as to our hopes; 
and if vve look at tlic various «i\."tenis of 
superstition, both in the old, and in the 
new world, ueslMlI find, that although 
there is ever) thing 111 tiiem that cm shock 
aud disgiivt human natuir, )cf that their 
votaries have been nioic uuiucrous, than 
the worshippers of truth. 

Shall wc not then cease to won- 
der at Muhammad’s success when 
we consider the facts so ably 
brouglit before us, the weakness 
of the surrounding empires, the 
governors debauched and the peo- 
ple debased, and if a man of con- 
duct and vigour occasionally ap- 


peared, he was quickly removed 
by assassination, or his efforts 
blasted by the imbecility of his in - 
struments. On the reverse, the 
followers of the false faith were 
hardy, intrepid, and entliusiastic, 
and their chiefs, men of talent 
and bravery. Mr. Mills shews 
well, that not only the virtues, but 
the ver^f vices of the early Moslems 
gave them peculiar advantages. — 
Christianit}' was corrupted and 
weakened by the grossest super- 
stitions and most vicious practices. 
Nor could the mild but powerful 
rays of literature dispel the mist ; 
for the age was in the grossest ig- 
norance. Every judicious reader 
will concur with the author’s rea- 
soning, and though he may not 
previously have embodied his ideas, 
so as to anticipate the argument, 
he will go along with it, and unre- 
servedly subscribe to its justice. 

In the fourth cliapttr, tlie his- 
tory of the great invaders from the 
north is detailed. The introduc- 
tory remarks on the character and 
mode of life of the Tartars are in- 
teresting and even picturesque. No 
new matter is brought forward, 
but the principal historical events 
are placed in a point of view at 
once striking and agreeable. The 
works of De Guignes, D’Herbe- 
lot, and most other of the histo- 
rians of this important epoch in the 
history of the world, are verbose 
and tedious : more anxious for the 
chronology than the philosophy of 
history, they detail with equal mi- 
nuteness, unimportant as well as 
important events. This was very 
well, and perhaps necessary for 
their purpose ; because, to exhibit 
a picture pleasing as well as accu- 
rate, shades are necessary. Mr. 
Mills has relieved the march of 
history, by the insertion of inte- 
resting anecdotes of a personal na- 
ture. A parallel between Zingis 
and Timour, the two greatest 
Asiatic conquerors, we do not re-, 
member before to have seen. 

( To be continued. J 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East~India Jlousey 20, 1817. 

A general court of proprietors of Ea?f- 
India Stock was this day held, pursuant to 
adjournment, at the Compauj’s House in 
Leadenhall-street. 

HAILEVBURY COLLEGE. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read by the Clerk, — 

The Chairman rose, and opened the 
business of the day by staung, that the 
proprietors were assembled to take into 
further consideration, the proposition sub- 
mitted to them on the 6tli iirstant, rela- 
tive to their college at Haileybury. A.s, 
in all probability, many proprietors wei‘e 
now present who hail not attended the 
court on tlie former occasion, he should 
direct that the motion should be again 
read, for their information. 

Mr. R. Jackson’s motion was read ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. ft. Grant then proceeded to address 
the court. He observed, that the only 
circuinsiance of regret which he felt on 
the present occasion, arose from the mo- 
tion of his learned friend not having been 
brought forward at an earlier period— but 
certainly he was extremely happy at length 
to meet, in the face of the public, the 
grave charges which had been so long 
threatened, so repeatedly promised, by 
the opponents of the East-ludia college. 
He was perfectly sensible of his own in- 
competence to meet the arguments that 
had been advanced, so far as personal 
qualifications were concerned — but be 
w'as equally coufident in the justice of the 
cause which he espoused — lie was equally 
confident of the support he would receive 
from the unbiassed judgment of the court 
of proprietors. There was one remark 
which he thought it important to make 
before he proceeded. He took it for 
granted that the court was now in pos- 
session of all the leading grounds, whe- 
ther of fact or of argument, on which this 
question was meant to be rested by those 
who introduced it. If it were otherwise, 
—if, after he should have given such an 
answer to the charges already brought 
forward as he could, new facts should be 
atated, and new matter introduced, to 
which, by the rules of the court, he 
would not be allowed to reply — it would 
clearly be unjust ; and it was an injustice 
which he was sure the learned mover did 
not contemplate. He perfectly under- 
stood the question now brought before 
the proprietors. A reference was pro- 
posed to the court of directors on certain 
points connected with the iasritution of 
ArntfieJotfuii^No^ 18, . 


the college at Haileybury — and his learned 
friend had stated, not a definitive, but a 
prhmi charge agaiust the establish- 
ment ; in the justice of which, if the 
pioprietors agreed with him, the question 
would l>e sent, for ultimate decision, to 
that more serious tribunal, the court of 
directors. He thouglit, therefore, that 
the proprietors were now acting the part 
of a high and solemn inquest— they 
might be considered as a sort of grand 
jury, assembled to inquire whether a 
prim^ facie charge was or was not made 
out against the college — and, if it were, 
to give the institution that prima facie 
condemnation which would, undoubted- 
ly, be the effect of instituting a further 
piocecding before tlie directors. ’Lhis 
was the question, which, with due humi- 
lity as to his o\mi powers, but with full 
confidence in the justice of those whom 
he addressed, he Wiis now about to con- 
sider. 

'fire learned mover had commenced his 
remarks by avowing In'* determination to 
accuse no man ; and if, in tlie warmth of 
debate, he had adliered to this, his first, 
and, he doubted not, his sincere resolu- 
tion, he (Mr. Grant) should liave follow- 
ed him, on this occasion, not iudeed with 
more confidence, but certainly with far 
greater pleasure. But his impiession, 
with respect to the learned mover’s speech 
was precisely the same as that which was 
felt, and had been expressed, by a learned 
friend of his (Mr. Impey) within the bar. 
“ The whole of that speech (said Mr. 
Grant) appeared to me to be com- 
pletely and deeply accusatory such, at 
least, was my decided impiession. The 
language of inquiry was indeed used; 
the terras of doubt and hesitation were 
occasionally employed; and, if criming 
tioD of the most serious nature ceases to 
be crimination, by being thinly sprinkled 
over with such language— if charges 
deeply affecting the character'^ of indivi- 
duals become no charges by the simple 
expedient of having a note of interroga- 
tion affixed to them — then I am ready to 
admit that the speech of roy learned 
friend was altogether only one of inquiry, 
— that it was made up of dispa.'isionate 
doubt, and distinguished by judicial calm- 
ness. But if the contrary of all this bo 
the case — if it be notorious that interro- 
gatories are sometimes the most eniphatio 
of all affirmations, — if it be accusation tO 
charge the court of directors with the 
most puerile vanity, frivolity, and ca- 
price in the execution of the high trust 
reposed in them— if i* ^ acematioB lu 
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clh'irge the professors with the most cri- 
minal neglect of their duty—if it be ac- 
cusation to charge the whole college with 
flagrant misconduct and gross imnio- 
Taiity— then, J say, that the speech of my 
learned friend was any thing kut a speech 
of mere inquiry; and that the very term 
inquiry cannot without irony he applied 
to a speech, which began by accusing no 
man, and ended with leaving no man un- 
accused. — (Heart heart) 

My learned friend dilated at great 
length, and with considerable effect, on 
various historical matters, which appear 
to me to have veiy little relevancy on the 
present occasion, and on which lie has 
already been so fully met, that, with the 
exception of one or two points, 1 do not 
think it necessary to notice them. He 
was particularly minute in bis details 
with respect to the college established by 
Lord Wellesley in India; an institution 
which he very diffusely panegyrized, de- 
scribing it as one of the most sublime and 
beautiful creations of human wisdom ; 
aud he entered at gi*eat length into the 
discussions between Lord Wellesley and 
the directors, which terminated in the re- 
duction of that establishment to one on a 
smaller scale j a measure which my learn- 
ed friend described as having been adopt- 
ed * in the face of lamenting Asia, and 
In the face of lamenting Europe.* On 
this subject, Sir, 1 decline entering into 
any inquiry', because it seems to me fo- 
reign to the question. Nor, indeed, can 
I conceive why the subject was at all in- 
troduced, unless (as was certainly my 
impression) it was for the purpose of con- 
trasting the grand and comprehensive 
views of Lord Wellesley with what ray 
learned friend is pleased to consider the 
tiarrow, grovelling, and contracted iilcas 
of policy entertained by the court of di- 
rectors. But I own I feei a little surprised 
tiiat the learned gentlemau should have 
adopted such a course, when I recollect 
%is own subsequent admission— when 1 
recollect that lie ended with a distinct 
acknowledgement that he himself had 
concurred in the result of the narrow 
and unenlighteued principles which he so 
much blamed — that, when the suppres- 
sion, or rather the reduction of lord 
Wellesley’s in'^titution took place, he 
Ibad been consenting to that proceed- 
ing—that the blow which the mean 
and contracted policy of the court 
of directors had inflicted on lamenting 
Asia and lamenting Europe, had his own 
full, decisive, and pitiless concurrence. — 
(Hear! heart) The learned gentlemau 
iUso entered into certain historical details, 
srith respect to the college at Haileybury, 
through w hich 1 do not think it necessary 
to follow him, because they have already 
bera sufficiently entered into by the hon« 
ex-diwetor (Mr. Grant). I jhall only ob- 
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serve, that the learned gentleman seemed 
to me entirely to have failed n making out 
his charge, that the directors delated 
from their origin il idiin, aud acted incon- 
sistently in e'itablif'liing a college rather 
than a school. My learned friend must 
allow me to say, that the only person who 
seems to have acted inconsistently in all 
this is himself ; since it dearly appears, 
tlnxt after the suppo'^ed plan of a school 
was abandoned by the ciiiectors — after 
the actual estabiisliment of a college- 
after what he would represent as an un- 
called for and flagrant departure from the 
original idea, he yet concuried in the 
subsequent proceedings, which went to 
the support of that unjust, unwise, and 
impolitic alteration . — (Hear t hear t) The 
other point in the history of the Hailey- 
bury college, to which 1 would shortly 
draw the attention of the court, I am in- 
duced to notice, not merely from its having 
been introduced into the speech of the 
learned mover, but because it is connected 
with some very erroneous views that have 
been taken of the present subject out of 
doors. The learned mover seemed to inti- 
mate (and the same idea has been enter- 
tained elsewhere), that the chief, the main 
object of the court of directors, originally 
was, the erection of a seminary for the 
instruction of their civil servants in Ori- 
ental literature. If so, I must be allowed to 
cousiderit as a somewhat singular circum- 
stance that, in the resolution proposed by 
my learned friend in 1805, approving of 
an establishment for the education of the 
civil servants, mo't of the other branches 
of study now pursued at Hertford should 
be, more or less, distinctly specilied as 
objects to be provided for, while Oriental 
literature is wholly omitted. Why, sir, 
what sort of resolution would that be, in 
which every thing was named except the 
only thing material.^ Yet my learned 
friend professes to hold up this resolution, 
as a triumphant vindication of himself, 
against all objection. I give him every 
credit for the motives from which he acts, 
but it really is rather too much that he 
should stand up here, charging all the rest 
of mankind with inconsistency, and that, 
with this charge in his mouth, he should, 
at one and the same moment, hold up in 
one hand the resolution of 1805, and in- 
troduce with the other a project, which, 
whatever else its merits may be, aims di- 
rectly at the suppiCNsioB of all the objects 
contemplated in that resolution, and at 
the establishment of what that resolution 
docs not even mention, or allude to by a 
single hint. 

Of the resolution now proposed for the 
adoption of the court, I desire to speak 
with great respect, on account of the 
names which I see attached to it. But it 
sometimes happens in the concoction of 
an instrument by varmus coua^lors, 
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ft natural desire reciprocally to accommo- 
date each other’s views and feelings al- 
most uiiavoidahly produc^es something 
which may be called inconsistency ; and 
I confess, I think I see not a few speci- 
mens of sucli inconsistency in the resolu- 
tion before the Court. 'Hie fir.^t question 
which it would havens propose to thecourt 
of directors is a fair, though, in myjudg- 
j udgraent, a very unnecessary one. They are 
wconsider — “ Whether the Company’s in- 
stitution, at Hailcybury, has answered, or 
is likely on its present plan, to answer the 
ends pi ojK)sed by the resolution of the gene- 
ral court in 180.') This, I repeat, would 
1)6 a fair, though, I think, a most super- 
fluous question. Next, the directors are 
to take it into theirconsideration whe- 
ther aii 9 seminary, at the Company’s ex- 
pense, in England, be now advisable for 
the civil seiTice.^” Why, sir, for what 
cause, in the name of common reason, 
are the directors to be employed, in the 
first instance, upon an elaborate investi - 
gation whether tlie pre.^enf institution 
ought to be kept up, when, on proceeding 
to examine the second proposition, it 
may be found that it is not nece.'isary to 
keep up any institution at all Aftei this, 
their attention is again to be diiected to 
an elaborate detail — they are to consider 
Whether (if a seminary be necessary) 
an establishment more in the nature of a 
school, where masters should attend at 
stated hours, having proper authority for 
the due enforcement of obedience, learn- 
ing, and moral conduct, would not he pre- 
ferable to an university or college.^” Thi.s 
is another fair and reasonable, tlioiigh, 
in my opinion, most uiiuecessaiy que.s- 
tion ; but instantly behind it comes a 
proposition exactly as before, only to 
render it completely useless and prepos- 
terous. Tlie directors are to be “ more 
especially requested to consider, whether 
the expense at present incurred in main- 
taining the college, might not, with great 
propriety, be almost wholly saved ; if, in- 
of compelling parents to send their 
>sons to a paiticular seminary, the court of 
directors were to require of the youths in- 
tended fortheircivUsei-vicein India, a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency in such languages 
and science.s as should be deemed neces- 
sary, the same to be certified by gentle- 
men of known learning and ability, ap- 
pointed for that piiriwse ?” So that, after 
two most laborious investigations by the 
court of director'*, into the actual state of 
the present college, they are called on, in 
conclusion, to consider whether any esta- 
blishment, however excellent, however 
praiseworthy, however exactly answering 
its original purpose, be in the slightest de- 
gree necessary ! — (Hear ! hear !) The 
college are told, You shall be tried, 
and if found guilty, you shall be con- 
demited and cSjCcuted !’* Very well," 


says the college, “ but what if I am found 
innocent.^ how then will you deal with 
me?” “ In that case,” answer the 
opponents of the establishment, ** you 
shall be condemned and executed also!" 
•^(^Hear ! hear !) 

1 confess, it seems to me more na- 
tural, and every way more convenient, in 
discussing tlie present question, to adopt 
a different order to consider first, whe- 
ther any institution is requisite; and 
then, whether that whicli now exists suf- 
ficiently answers the intended purposes ? 
To the consideration of these two dis- 
tinct points I will confine myself— and I 
hope I shall be able to shew, both that an 
institution of this nature is indispeii.sably 
necessary, and that the present is of the 
precise nature required. If I ran esta- 
blish tliese two propositions, it is evident 
that I shall have given a full answer to all 
that has been alleged against the college. 

Befoie we can decide whether an in- 
stitution of this kind ought to be establish- 
ed, it is clearly requisite that we have 
ju.st and rompreheusive ideas of the na- 
ture of tlie conueciion which subsists be- 
tween this country and its Indian depen- 
dencies — of the functions entrusted to our 
civil .«iervants— of thevarious and import- 
ant duties comprised in those functions*— 
and with a view to these objects, of the 
qualifications which they ought to possess. 
The qualifications required arestafedin the 
minute of the marquis of VVellesley, when 
he founded the college at Calcutta, and 
the statement has already been referred 
to. It seems to me, 1 own, that the 
name of tliat noble person has, iu some 
views, been very unnecessarily introduced 
into this discussion. Commendations of 
a very profuse nature have been pro- 
nounced on his political administration ; 
a subject on which I beg leave wholly to 
decline entering, as it is one totally irre- 
levant to our present purpose. But, since 
the minute of the noble marquis is direct- 
ly before the court — since it has already 
f^en the subject of copious allusion iu the 
course of the discussion, and v^iIl proba- 
bly be again alluded to in the sequel— 1 
trust I sWl not incur the charge of intro- 
ducing extraneous matter, in expressing 
ihe high gratification with which, on this 
occasion, 1 have perused that masterly and 
luminous paper. It is seldom, sir, that 
such a theme is brought info di'-cussion 
before a government ; still seldomer that 
the discussion falls into such hands. The 
noble writer appear.^ to n e to have felt 
the fuli inspiration of a Mibject, which in- 
troduced In'* ciinile chair ( it I may be al- 
lowed the f.xprevMon into the harnats of 
learnint: and science, ami enabled him, 
like the Human orator in pleading the 
cause of a poet, to blend the richness and 
delightfulness of literary recollections with 
the state and severity id a public duty.— 
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(Hear! hear 1) There is one passage in 
that paper (lately cited by Mr. Malthus, 
in a pamphlet published by him on this 
subject, and again quoted by tlie learned 
mover in the cour'ie of his speech) wliich, 
as it exhibits the most just, clear, and 
summary view of the duties to be dis- 
charged by the civil sei*vants of the Com- 
pany, I shall beg leave, on my part also, 
to read. It is as follows : — “ To dispense 
justice to millions of people, of various 
languages, manners, n«>ages, and religions ; 
to administer a vast and complicated sys- 
tem of revenue through districts equal in 
extent to some of the most considerable 
kingdoms in Europe ; to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and li- 
tigious regions in the world ; tliese are 
now the duties of the larger portion of 
the civil servants of the Company.” On 
this plain statement, no doubt, certainly, 
can be emertaiiied of the magnitude of 
the functions whiclt the civil servants have 
to discharge. I have ventured to intro- 
duce the passage, because it bears imme- 
diately on the subject under consideration, 
—and 1 will take good care that the ine- 
Titable inference to be drawn from it sliall 
not be lost sight of. There are persons — 
and my learned friend appears to me, on 
this occastou, to be one of those offenders, 
who can introduce quotations, while they 
let the main points to which they are ap- 
plicable slip totally out of sight. That 
ray learned fneud knows, and feels the 
force of all 1 have just read, I am perfect- 
ly willing to aomit. But what, I btg 
leave to ask, is the use of knowle<lge, if, 
while w’e tiiink with the wise, and even 
adopt their language, we refuse to follow 
out their principles into the most obvious 
and decisive results.’ With this very 
passage warm in his mind, liuw has the 
learned movei expu‘S>ed himself.’ He is 
reported to have said on a former day, 
** As if the mania of India had reached 
England, the directors instantly ap- 
** pointed professorships of all descrip- 
tions. Instead of sending out writers 
qualified for the purposes of commerce, 
** ihey prepared to invade India with an 
army of young Grotiuses and PuJJ^en- 
whose qualifications were too high 
for the situations they were intended to 
fill, whose minds could not descend to 
the drudgery of the counting-house, 
** after they had been stimulated by bo- 
“ nors and rewards to become proficients 
in every species of literaiy attainment. 
This was not the institution that he 
contemplated.” Now I will not stop 
to consider what sort of compliment this 
passage conveys to the commercial lM>dy 
In general, or how appropriate that com 
jliment can be considered, when uttered 
ra greatest commercial metropolis in 
the world. Hut the ailment, to a plain, 
VtBgar «ttd€»tandipg, appears directly to 
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import that there could not be a more 
wild, speculative, or visionary notion, 
than that which was entertained in found- 
ing the college of lord Wellesley, and af- 
terwards the college at Hertfoid — since 
it ill effect arraigns the propriety of grant- 
ing that extent of education which the 
minute of the marquis of Wellesley points 
out to be necessary, I know not whether 
the learned gentleman did or did not 
mean this ; but 1 am sure that his words 
convey it. I am sure, also, that repre- 
sentations to the same effect have been 
circulated in public; and I have not the 
smallest doubt that they have created the 
most erroneous ideas of the Company’s 
system, and of the education that ought 
to be imparted to those who are appoint- 
ed fo carry the several parts of that sys- 
tem info effect.— / hear V I speak 
this with the more confidence, be- 
cause the circumstance has fallen under 
my own observation ; but I will never 
lose an opportunity of protesting against 
sentiments so unfounded, and of a ten- 
dency so injurious, I will never cease to 
contend for a more sound, a more 
just, a more exalted estimate of the civil 
service of the Company. The truth is, 
that, accurately and pow< rfnlly as this 
subject is treated by loni Wellesley, the 
view> of it which he give*! did not com- 
mence with him ; for the state of tilings 
wliich he describes was, even at the time 
of his commencing his government, a 
matter of history, and almost of ancient 
history. The present month of Febru- 
ary, 1817, exactly completes the circle of 
half a century, since the illustrious 
founder of the ludo-B^iti^h empire 
quitted, for the last time, the Bengal 
river — and, in bidding a final adieu to 
tlie scene of his services and his glory, 
pronounced his work to be consolidate 
and complete. What w as the language of 
lord Clive respecting the nature of the 
civil service, even at that early period ? 
*‘Circumstances,”itisobserved in a letter 
from the government of lord Clive to the 
directors, dated the 1st October, 1765, 
“are now widely different from what 
they were a few years since, when you 
confined your whole attention to com- 
merce, and were happy in being able to 
complete your investments without insult 
or exaction from the country government. 
You are now become sovereigns of a rich 
and potent kingdom. — Your success is be- 
held with jealousy by the otl er European 
nations who maintain settleIuenr^ in In- 
dia ; and your interests :ire so e.'t tended, 
so connected, and so complicated with 
those of the several suriounding powers, 
as to form a nice and diffifult system of 
politics.” Such were tlie words of that 
great man, shortly before he left the In- 
dian government for the last time. What 
confirmation^ thep> has bis statement re- 
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ceived, what emphasis have his practical learned mover are the very words 
ronclusioMS acquired, from all the events lord Wellesley, who distinctly .says, that 
that fiave since occurred? What was the Company’s comoiercial aii.-*uts should 

then (Ijjnly visible in the horizon of our “ posse^-s many of the qnabticatioiis of 

eastern territory, i'. now become coniigu- statesmen.” In quoting the wokIs, Mr. 
ous to it: what were then appendages Mahhtis, in fact, expre>.^ly lefers to lord 
are now become parts: what was Welleshy: but my learned friend, doubt-- 

then ♦rentier is now become central; le.ss from inadvertence, di ops that clause 
what lord Clive contemplated as a of the passage, and, assigning ihesenti- 
nice and difficult system of foreign nieiu to Mr. Malthu.®, ceii.^ures him for 

policy, is now become a still more what, in reality, came tioin lord Welles- 
nice and dithcult system of flome.stjc inu- ley! That thi'< sentiment, sir, whoever 
nagement. Those posse>'5ions which his be its authoi , is a just one, I will not tak« 
sword acliieveU and his sceptre consoli- up the time nt tiie court in shewing; 
dated— posse.ssions as large as some Eu- since it has ali-eady been shewn by the 
ropean kingdom^ — now seem only to hou. ex-director (Mr. Grant) who fol- 
serve as entrances into the mightier em- lowed the leai’ued mover, and since it is, 
pire that has succeeded. They were then as I believe, fully conce<led by all those 
the citadels of our strength and tfie pa- best acquainted with the affairs of the 
laces of our glory; but they are now' only Company. 

so many magnificent porcho, opening in- It being agreed, however, that the 
to a far loftiei and more splendid pile: — civil service of the Company requires a 
an edifice, comprising within its ample in- liberal and enlightened education in those 
closure almost every conceivable diversity who undertake it, the question may next 
of soil, surface, and climare; and cover- arise, ami i:i tact it has been raised, whe- 
ing witli its protecting .«ihad(HV iimumei- tlier the ueniand' ot the {'crvice, in this 
able nations, (li>f!Ugiiis ed by various respect, might nut be fuliymet without 
mauneis, governed hy v.u-ious la\v>. and any particular provision for that purpose, 
obeying the foini'* of dliFerent rtltgion^- on the part of the Company. Was not 
— inshoii, embracing .1 \V'teiu ot juiuii- the great body of the civil .«enanrs, as it 
uistration whicli dcuicin is in tho.'«c by has been said, eminent for ability, Jong 
whoniit is to be coijducte<l, all the moral before any public means of qiialitying 
and political accomplishmenf' that can be them for their ottice were taken, either in 
supplied, uuder tile favour ami gnrdaiiceof India or in I'ngiamj? Or can it, with 
providence, by the wi'^dorn and the viitae truth, be c intended that anv deficiency 
of man. — Such is the system which <mr was then e.xperienced in the comp«’tency 
civil servants are to uphold; but in the of rhaf cla<s of per.'Ons? Mr. Malthus 
represeutatrous of which i a.m complain- aii'^wei" thi> last questron in the afiirma- 
ing, this immense fahrtc become> a mere live; and Imv, on tliat acronnt, been 
house of commeici.ii bu^jues^ — a work- treated with eoiKiderable sevt rity by my 
shop for" the manufactory of fortunes! learned frieml. 1 must beg leive, bow- 
The learned mover stated, that Mr. ever, again to ob.serve that the sirong- 
Malthus vv.is extremely mistaken in his est expres.simi's which Mr .Malthu.s uses 
view of the quc'-tion, because he had as- on this subject ai'e cited t' tidem iiert>iSy 
sorted tlrat every person who went out to and with a distinct notice of the quarter 
India ought to be a statesman Tlie wlience they come, from the minute of 
word.** obviously alluded to by my learned lord Wellesley. “ It is improper,” ob- 
frieod aie these;— “But the judicial, .seives my learned friend, “ that the civil 
though the largest, is far from btdng the servants of the Company — a body which 
sole department unconnected with trade, received the hiahest eiiloginnis tjom lord 
The financial and political depai'tiuents GienvilJe, j\lr. Burke, and oilier eminent 
employ a consider able body of the civil atatesmen, should I e spok- n of .slightly.” 
servants; and tlie t.ict really is, that out Tome, srr, 1 confi.ss, ir is an a^rei able 
of 412 persons in the civil service in India, iiovelt) to find the name of Burke enrolled 
only sen enty-two, including the collccims among the eulo.ri.«ts of the Comoany’s 
pf custom-, have any conntction with scivants, as I was not aware that eitlier 
trade; and even these, loid Wellesley theCiunpain or its servants had ever elicit- 
^ays, should lia\e many of thequalifica- ed trom that great man .in\ thic.g hut the 
tious of statesmen.” In this passage, I roosteloquent andthc most vii ident abuse, 
believe, tbe number of civil servants is I am, however, perfectly iv -dy to admit 
not quite accurate ; but what is the only the injustice of inany of lu.s censures, 
material point, the pro|)ortion of them even with le'spcct to tlie eai her periods of 
employed in commerce is .stated with per- the territorial history of the Company ; I 
feet corectness, being about one-sixth recur with pride and pleasure to the 
part of the whole. But I beg leave to splendid talents by which th(e«e periods 
ask, is this any thing like saying that were illuminated; and with still greater 
every person who goes out India ought to willingness do I acknowledge, what, in 
be a statesman? It is very observable, other places, I have (however feebly) at- 
also, that the^tvords ceii'^urcd by the tempted to maintain, the combination of 
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virtue aud ability, which the service has 
now exhibitefl for many past years. Nor, 
indeed, d(i I believe, that it was in the 
mind, either ot Air. Malthus, against 
whom inv (earned fiieud has directed hi.? 
censure on tiii.s point, or of Lord Welles- 
ley, who is the actual object of his erring 
hostility, to deny the qualifications of the 
civilservants. Lord Wellesley intended on- 
ly to as^iert that those qualifications were 
Dot commensurate with the importance of 
the duties to be performed. But, .suppos- 
ing it to b granted that the ci^il servants 
are at this moment in tlte highest state of 
qualification conceivable, the present ques- 
tion will not be at all affected hy such a 
supposition. Whatever tfie civil .service 
may be at any given time — and, at the pre- 
sent time, there can be no doubt of the 
ability and integrity by which it is distin- 
guished ; still, it appears to me that we 
can never stand acquitted of a neglect of 
duty towards our Indian subjects, if we 
trust purely to chance for the perpetua- 
tion of the existing benefits of the system 
of government under which they are 
placed. A succession of enlightened vice- 
roys, or some fortunate coincidence of 
circumstances, may ha\*e the effect of 
raising up a well-accompIishcd and high- 
ly-priiicipled body of inferior functiona- 
ries ; but, if we would secure the conti- 
nuanre of such virtue and talents, It must 
be by a systematic provision for their sup- 
ply. Let it be remembered that it is not 
in India as in England, where the prizes 
of public life are /ree— in tlieory, free to 
all, in practice, free to a very great num- 
ber; and nhere, consequently, incompe- 
tence may at any time be thrust out, in 
order to make room for the admittance of 
thewoithy. In India, on the contrary, 
the number of candidates for public situa- 
tions i.« gh'fn. From a certain limited 
body of per.«ious, all the functionaries in 
whose custody the interests of that im- 
mensely extensive and populous empire 
are to be placed, must exclusively be se- . 
lected. All other claimants, whatever 
their pretensions, are wholly excluded. 
The con.sequence is, that British India 
wants, or at least possesses hut very im- 
perfectly, one great advantage enjoyed 
by other states— the advantage arising 
from the competition of those who aspire 
after high situations, and who seek to 
justify their ambition by shewing a clear 
title of merit. For the want of this ad- 
vantage, it seems to me, sir, that we are 
bound to atone to the people of India. 
Having taken into our own hands the 
task of supplying the endowments and 
the enei Kies requisite for the whole fiscal, 
financial, political, and judicial adminis- 
tration of their affairs, it seems to me 
that we are bound to employ even super- 
fiiious exertion tor the due discharge of 
this high and solemn engagement. Every 
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effort should be used for the purpose of 
providing the people vvlio so depend on 
us, with a capable body of public func- 
tionaries ; and, in .such a case, to assume 
that the supply will be the best possible— 
to shrink fioin such a degree of trouble 
and expense a.s may set tlie matter out of 
doubt— to sit painfully calcuia'ing the 
minimum of ^ood government tiiat wull 
do — Wf)uld surely be an inconceivable 
compound of empiricism and ciuelty.— 
(Hem ! h^ai !) 

On these grounds, sir, 1 feel .satisfied 
that the Company should take active and 
direct measures for in.surimr a constant 
succession of the requiNire qu-ilification.s 
in their civil service ; and I have not the 
smallest doubt that every person who 
roii.siders the subject with the attention 
it deserves, will concur in the same sen- 
timent. Before I proceed to the question 
which I proposed for the second division 
of our present enquiry — namely, whether 
the college at Haileybury be calculated to 
supply the civil .^ervaiit.s with the qualifi- 
cations in question, or with the most im- 
portant part of them, — I ought in strict- 
ness, perhaps, to consider another ques- 
tion, now for the first time proposed in 
public — namely, whether means might 
not be found for securing the competent 
education of the civil servants, without 
the establishment of any seminary at all. 
It may, however, lie convenient to ad- 
journ this question for the present ; and 
rather to introduce it as one branch of a 
general enquiry, whether themeans which 
the Company have taken to provide an 
adequate measure of the qualifications re- 
quisite for their civil service, are such as 
bid fair to answer that iinjiortant end. 
On this head several points present them- 
selves for consideration, to which I can- 
not afford more than a brief notice; I 
will, however, do my endeavour to omit 
none that may seem to be material. 

It has been asked, will yon have a se- 
minary in England or in India ? Shall it 
be a school or a college ? And then comes 
the enquiry aheady mentioned, which 
seems to be moved as a soj t of previous 
question on these — will you abandon the 
idea of a particular seminary altogether, 
and adopt a test, to be put in force by 
gentlemen (as the resolution before the 
court has it) of known learning and abi- 
lity appointed for that purpose ? 

On the question, whether, if any 
seminary is to be erected, it should he 
erected in India or in England, 1 do 
not think it very necessary to dilate 
at any length ; because 1 should con- 
ceive that it is not one which is likely 
greatly to divide opinion. I apprehend 
that the majority of the court will concur 
in rather preferring the plan actually 
adopted ; that is, of a seminary in Eng- 
land for European instmetioD, asd 
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ttie elements of the oriental languages, 
together with an adequate provision for 
the further cultivation of those languages 
in India. It is true, indeed, thata^ery 
different arrangement was contemplated 
by the noble founder of the college of Fort 
William. That institution was designed 
singly to embrace all the different objects 
now proposed, on the one hand, by the 
Company's college in England, and, on 
the other, hy the collegiate establish- 
ments at the two chief piesidencic.sin In- 
dia. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the actual option between a college 
exclusively in England, a college exclu- 
sively in India, and the mixed system now 
established, was never presented to the 
mind of Lord VVellesley. It was not in 
the power of tliat noble person to make 
that precise provision for the wants of the 
civil service, which now" subsists ; circum- 
stanced as he was, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that he should have over-rated (if, as 
I think, he did over-rate) the comparative 
efficacy of the only remedy wliich it lay 
with him to apply ; but, were he called 
to the decision of the specitic quesnon 
now before us, I should not despair of the 
distinction of his powerful support to that 
aide of it which I am feebly endeavouring 
to maintain. The doubts, sir, which \ 
feel respecting the e.xpedlence of the col- 
lege of Calcutta, as originally planned, I 
will beg leave to slate with great con- 
.ciseness. 

It was thought by Lord Wellesley — and 
1 presume that there cannot be a dissenti- 
ent opinion on the subject — that the ori- 
ental pait of the acquisitions necessary 
for the civil seivants could he fully gained 
only in India. The reason evidently Is, 
because there oriental learning is at home. 
It is there a living subject. It is there in 
all the clearness, richness, and plenitude 
of its spring-head ; and may be imbibed 
far more effectually and conveniently than 
if transported by means of long artificial 
ducts to a distant region — 1 might almost 
say, to another hemisphere. Books, 
practice, native instructors, all abound. 
There are also numbers of Europeans, 
who, both individuaHy and in societies, 
are pursuing oriental studies with the ut- 
most zeal. Hence every stimulus, and 
every facility that can be conceived, may 
there be found for the due and successful 
prosecution of this branch of knowledge.- 
It is apparently not easy, sir, to resLst the 
force of these considerations. But surely, 
for reasons precisely similar, the Euro- 
pean attainments requisite for tlie civil 
service, should be had, where they best 
ean, in Europe. The home, the fountain- 
head of those branches of proficiency, is 
IB Europe, not in India. To say nothing 
of the greater facility with which the com- 
mon helps for instruction can be obtained 
^opCj there must always bp an in- 


finitely greater choice of able instructors 
here than could on any system be expected 
on the other side of the Atlantic. L^nless, 
indeed, we suppose that the Company are 
to submit to the expense of providing an 
additional Calcutta College of spare-in- 
structojs, and of sending out their profes- 
sors, like their dispatches, in duplicate. 
The plain and rational course appears 
therefore to me to be this, that we should 
instruct the students, in this country, in 
European literature, and in the founda- 
tion of the oriental tongues ; but that we 
sliotild leave their studies, in the latter 
hiancli of learning, to be completed in 
India. 

There is another consideiation, sir, on 
this head, which I will shortly mention. 
Surely it appears somewhat preposterous 
that a youth sliould be appointed to a pub- 
lic situation ; that, for the purpose of fil- 
ling this situation, he should be sent out 
to a remote quarter of the globe ; that 
there should then be embarked with him 
ill the -^ame ship all the apparatus for ini- 
tiating him in the liteiature oftherountry 
which he is leaving ; and that, after his 
arrival on the scene of hi> future service, 
and not sooner, he should be made to 
commence a certain course ofinstruction, 
which, to say the truth, might have beeu 
much better pursued before his embarka- 
tion. Is it not a more natural and ob- 
vious process that be should be educated 
first, and sent out afterwards ? Or, at 
least, that such part of his training as is 
confessedly preliminary in the order of 
things, should also be previous in the 
order of time } 

1 cannot help mentioning one further 
objection to tlie plan of an exclusive edu- 
cation in India, which, if as just as it ap- 
pears to me, is certainly the most impor- 
tant of all, and which has theiefore very 
properly been much expatiated on. It is 
tliis^tbat young men, under such a sys- 
tem, would be carried from England at too 
early an age ; that, fresh from the privacy 
of retired families, and hurried to an en- 
tirely new and dazzling scene, w'here they 
were in a great measure strangers, where 
they were surrounded by distractions and 
seductions of every species, and especially 
where they had an almost unlimited com- 
mand of money, they would be much less 
likely to enter on a severe and systematic 
course of study, than to be misled into a 
career of idleness and dissipation, ft is 
surely a matter of the highest importance 
that those young men, instead of being 
thus exposed to destruction, should rather 
be introduced from the private drcles 
whence they come to something like an 
intermediate state, where they may ac- 
quire habits of decision and self-command 
—where an opportunity may be afforded 
them of forming their character, and 
bringing their prioclplcs into exercise ^ 
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and where they may have the means of 
becoming acquainted with those with 
whom th y are to be ronnected or associ- 
ated dm illy the greater part of their lives. 

Witii the^e views and feelings, 1 cer- 
tainly (jo not regret that the college at 
Calcutta has noi been permitted ahogether 
to maintain that great and splendid posi- 
tion which it originally occupied. In pss- 
ing, however, from the plan of a seminary 
in India to ’hat of a seminary in this 
country, I feel myself immediately crossed 
by a question to which I have already ad- 
verted. Whv. it is said, should you he at 
the expeii'^e of supporting any institution 
whatever ? Why not publish asta’.vUid 
of the q ualifications required, and form 
your judgment of the proficiency of the 
young men by examination ? 

In considering this important subject, I 
beg leave, in the fiist place, distinctly to 
observe, that theeducation pointed out by 
Lord WelleTley ii< necess.try for the Com- 
pany’scivil servants, is not of an ordinary 
iiatuie. 't seems, indeed, to be tacitly ad- 
mitted, by almost all, that no institution 
exists in this country capable of afiord- 
ing, within the same compass of time, and 
to youflis of the same age, exactly the 
species of training lequired. I am aware 
that the contiary has been asserted, but I 
am well persuaded it lias been as.serted 
without foundation, and vtill never be 
proved. There areseminaries which would 
afford pirts of tlie propeily European jii- 
atructlon, none which would give the 
whole, still less which would enable the 
student to combine these with the due 
pursuit of the oiiental language.*. It was 
justly observed by Lord Wellesley, that 
“no system of education, study, or dis- 
cipline, then existed, either in Europe or 
India, founded on the principles, or dj- 
rectecl to the objects described" in his 
minute ; and the proposition holds vvilh 
little abatement of foice, even wheu the 
object of oriental literature is in part ex- 
cluded. Nor is this a matter of any sur- 
prise, .since the education necessary, in 
the present case, is allowed to be of a sin- 
gal^ and appropriate nature. There being 
uo public institutions, then, capable of 
answering the ends proposed, will it be 
argued that private tuition might be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of supplying the 
desideratum ? \Vill it becontemied Chat 
the families who might be fortunate 
enough to procure appointments in the 
Company's service— families dispersed 
throughout the country, and many of 
whom, however ivspect ibic in character, 
might probably not be overburdened with 
the good^ of this life — would beuniveraatly 
able to command the requisite iustruction ? 
Have tiie cost and charge of giring to 
jotmg persons so extensive and peculiar 
an education been properly considered ? 
And, after ^1, erea fo^oiisg them able 


to encounter such an expense, would no 
difficulty be experienced in procuring effi- 
cient teacliers ? I will venture to say 
that the speculai ion is utterly preposter- 
ous — it is totally impossible to carry the 
idea into execution. I go further — I as- 
sert that it involves a giievous hardship. 

I have heaid much of the difficulties im- 
posed on families, by compelling them to 
send their sons to Hertfoid college. I have 
heard pathetic de.scriptioiis of parents 
weeping over the dire necesaity of placing 
their children at that noblee.stablishment. 
What must I think, then, of the substitute 
now' proposed — a .substitute which would 
change those alleged inconveniences into 
something vvor.>>e than Egyptian bondage : 
For surely the proverbial cruelty of that 
tisk-master who called on his vassals to- 
coniplete their usual tale of bricks with- 
out giving them the nccessaiy materials, 
would be the tenderest of mercies, com- 
pared with the ijTanuy of the directors, 
were they to insist on the stated produc- 
tion of qualifications, the means of attain- 
ing which, it is allowed, do not exist in 
this country ; and if, when tho.se qualifi- 
cations did not ap]»ear, they were imme- 
diately to dismiss those whose failure, 
under the system they had devised, was 
inevitable . — {Hear / hear f) 

But then, sir, comes down upon us 
the wliole doctrine of demand and .supply, 
—consumption and ])roduction,— price 
and produce. Demand, it is .«aid, will 
ever create supply; — consumptioii will 
ever command production. The Com- 
pany, therefore, have nothing to do but to 
demand young men of talents, and they 
will, without doubt be supplied. Schools 
will rise up— 'private seminaries will be 
establi'Iied — institutions fit for the edu- 
cation of their civil servants will be 
founded in every quarter. — Let them but 
give the word ; and all will be accomplish- 
ed. Let them but state their wants; and 
their wliole object will be answered, by 
the mere expense of an annual examina* 
tion of the young candidates for writer- 
ships. Notiling indeed can be conceived 
more simple or convenient than this doc- 
trine ; according to which, the accom- 
plishments and qualifications of min# 
are as absolutely and exclusively an affair 
of supply and demand as the modifications 
of matter. The commercial principle of 
supply and demand regulates every thing ; 
and, whether the Company require a fine 
camblet, or a fine genius, they have only 
to put their want into the shape of an ad- 
verti.sement. They have only to circulate 
printed statements, in the nature of pat- 
tern-cards, of the qualifications needed for 
their service, and are certain of a speedy 
supply, without incurring any other ex- 
pense than that of assorting the ready- 
made article for the outward cargo. 

If these principles are just, (and ce# 
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tainly on no other principies can the plan 
of a mere test be support^M), on what 
absurd ami antiquated principles arc oar 
^reat national foundations for the instruc- 
tion ofyouth consritHtcd! Tlie Universities 
confer degrees of various kinds ; some of 
v.’liidi are not given without a severe pre- 
vious examination; and the attainment 
of these degrees is in several lines of life 
useful, and in some ahsolutefy necessary. 
On some of tlie occa-'ious a}>o of confer- 
ring degiees, the persons examined are 
cla^sided according to their respective 
piodciency. But tlie Cniversities do more 
'—not content with finding the >o«ng stu- 
dent an examination and a degree, tliey 
find him the previous instruction also ; 
and this is done at an enormous expense 
fo the nation. It now cleaily appeals 
that.all this expen^e, (in tlie woids of 
the re^olution befoie us) “ might witli 
great propriety he almost wholly saved.” 
The splendid appaiatus, tlierefore, of 
halls, colleges, and liliriuies, — the crer- 
Listmg routine of chapel, lectures, and 
theses — in slioit, the total system of 
those gorgeous estahlislimcnts, wliich 
overshadow whole towii< uitli ihcir bulk, 
and lock up the revenues of entire coim- 
iics in mortmain,— all tlio'c mighty struc- 
taies, which the bigotry of our foiefa- 
thers raised, and the nnenquiring venera- 
tion of their posterity supports, all these, 
1 say, may now be sec aside as a most 
magtiificerit superriuity. A very simple 
process will serve the whole purpose. 
Xothiiig more is necessary than that the 
state be but jileased to declare, what 
qualifications aie required for certain si- 
tuations— what powers of mind should 
entitle men to particular honors — what 
scope of talent will raise an individual to 
competence or to dignity,— “ the same to 
be certified by gentlemen of known learn- 
ing and ability, appointed for that pur- 
pose .” — (Hear : undlauiihter,) 

But, what is very curious. Sir, it seems 
from the resolution before the court, that 
the opponents of the college have dispos- 
ed of the building at Haileybury before 
they have got i id of the establishment. 
They have sold the skeleinn, before they 
have executed the criminal. For the 
directors are dcsiied to consider whether, 
as soon as the plan of a mere test and ex- 
amination is substituted in the room of 
the establishment fur the education of 
their civil servants, the Company's mili- 
tary seminary, now at Addiscomlie, had 
not better be transferred to the more com- 
modious building at Haileybury. Really, 
sir, the gentlemen forget their own prin- 
ciples. They forget that, a-? soon as ever 
this plan of a test is carried into com- 
plete effect, — as soon as ever these doc- 
trines of demand and supply are esta- 
blisbed in all their glory, — the Company’s 
jpalitary establishment must inevitably 
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follow the fate of their civil establish- 
ment, and, instead of marching to Hailey- 
biiry, must march to its graie. For, in 
the name of common reason, why are not 
the Company to proceed on the same sys- 
tem, ill tile one case as in the other? Why 
not advertise that they want a number 
of itigciiious young gentlemen for their 
military service, specifying the proper 
qualifications — the same to be certified by 
gentlemen of known learning and ability, 
appointed for that purpose ? — [Hear.' and 
laughter. ) When this system i.s once adopt- 
ed, every thing will go oneasily. TlieCom- 
pany’.s military stores, and their military 
cadets, will both be delivered according to 
order — and, after being examined, or (to 
u'-e a more appropriate word) proved, 
they may be .sent out to India together. 

1 should be Sony to appear to trifle 
u'itli a proposition recommended by name.s 
of such lespectability ; but I really cannot 
undertake thescrious'refutation of a prin- 
ciple, whicli, if once admitted in its lull 
extent, would attaint all the public 
institutiou> that have existed siucc the 
days ot Lycurgu.s ; which would not only 
do thhs, hut would annul every wise law 
and >ulutary provision that has ever been 
formed in aiil of education : for all these 
will be found equally unable to stand be- 
fore the full force ot that simple reason- 
ing— if certain qualifications and talents 
be necessary, they will be in demand ; 
and, if tliey be in demanil, they will a»- 
.surcdly be supplied. I will, however, of- 
fer one or two bi’ief observations for the 
pur|wse of showing why this idea of a 
mere test and examination, is peculiarly 
inapplicable in the present case. Nothing, 
( believe, can he more certain than that, 
if a test weie instituted in our universi- 
ties, of tne nature now contempUted, it 
would, in no very long time, become a 
mere form. No refiecting person, who 
has studied the subject of our academical 
examinations, with opportunities at all 
adequate tor the purpose, can have failed 
to obsene that, as they grow out of the 
general system of education pr,r''iicd, .'<0 it 
is from their union with that system that 
they derive thcii diicf foicc and etficacy. 
Sever them from their parent stock— de- 
prive them of that vital conneclion with 
their native soil, t<» which they owe their 
whole spii it— throw them into thf“ hands 
of examin.’i.", who, liowevcr respectable, 
have no intimate sympathy with the entire 
system, no keen teeling of fame or inte- 
re.st exciting them carefully to elicit and 
apportion the merits of the ‘‘tudents; and 
J have little doubt fliat thev would rapid- 
ly decline — I have little dtmbt that they 
would soon become, like many other exa- 
ruiuatioii.s which stilLpreserve their place 
on paper, purely form^ and destitute of all 
%'igour or meaning. But the examina- 
tions for the Company’s service, as pio- 

vot. III. i r 
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posed by the new plan, would piobably 
decline by tar quicker steps j or, to speak 
with moie propriety, liiey would never 
decline, for they would never tiourish. 
There are clearly no means — it will at 
least be admitted that there ai e no obvious 
jneans— of providing the required qualilica- 
tions, on the supposition that the present 
establishraent is put down. Still, accord- 
ing to tliis pliin, the Company are to in- 
sist that tlie required qualiticatious be 
produced. In fact, it is on the lirrane.ss 
aiHt pereinptoi iness with which this de- 
mand is nude, that the whole efficacy of 
the plan depends. For the very argument 
is, that the rieour of the demand will at 
all hazards force a supply, 'i’he project 
therefore can never be expected to succeed, 
unless the test be enforced with inexora- 
ble firmness, con'Jtancy, and impartiality. 
Now, Sir, only oh-jerve the coiijicqiicnce. 
If the te.-'t is at all what it ought to be — 
if a real and effective amount of qualifica- 
tion is exacted, tlien, since tlie means of 
providing that amount of qualification do 
not exist, siivce it must at least be uni- 
versally admitted, that they are not com- 
mon or abundant — nothing can be plainer 
than that many of the candidafe.s, and 
probably, in the first instance, the great 
majority of them, would fail altogether. 

I ask, what is to be done with those per- 
sons } By your own plan of rigour,— by 
that w'hich is tlie very essence of your 
plan — they must be e.xciuded without 
mercy; I ask whether you mean this? 

1 ask it in belialf of those parents, who 
have been described as kneeling and W’eep- 
ing at the Company’s feet over the hard- 
ships of the present system. They would, 
then indeed, have reason to kneel anc! 
weep — they would then indeed have rea- 
son to remonstrate against your system — 
aeainst the straiice injustice of punish- 
ing men for not doing that, uliich, by the 
confession of all parties, could not he 
done. — Cflear, .j— Then would come 

a relaxation of the test, (and, to say the 
truth, with some appearance ot reason,) 
by those who had introduced it ; and thus 
our whole object is completely saciificed. 

But, sir, I have a atrongcr objection to 
this plan. .Suppose it to effect all that is 
hoiied from it. Suppo.se it to developc 
great talent.s.and cieate eminent qualifi- 
cations — still you would have procured 
but half what you want ; and, what is 
worse, the least itiqmrtant half of the 
two. What are the qualifications neces- 
sary for the civil servants of the Com- 
pany ? They are very accurately stated in 
tlie preliminary view of the college, given 
by tile Directors themselves. In that 
plan, they observe, among other things, 
that “ the cukivation and Improvement 
of tbe inteUectiial jiower of the students, 
fibouM be acconipanieii with such a course 
of moral drrctplinr, as may tenet to ex* 
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cite and confirm in them, habits of ap- 
plication, pTHfftnce, inteQritp, and Jus- 
tice** (A Proprietor asked, in a low 
tone, “ Has the pre'-ent establishment ef- 
fected the.'e obiect.« 

air. R. Grant — “ I shall come to that 
point presently .- — (Hem ’ hear !) — I sliall 
meet that part of the question with per- 
fect confidence. I shall come to it soon 
—and, if I do not egrevrioiwly fail in 
doing justice to the case, a great deal too 
soon for the hon. proprietor. -(/Mir 
hear f ) — It appears, then, sir, from what 
I have read, that the object of the direc- 
tors, in forming this instifiifion, and he 
it said to their honour, was not merely the 
infusion of learning and .<cience, but the 
formation and development of character 
andconduct They were less anxiou.s for the 
intellectual than for the moral proficiency 
of their youthful servants. And this ob- 
ject, sudi an institution, if well organiz- 
ed and well directed, is evidently calculat- 
ed to secure. Under instructors of emi- 
nent reputation, appointed by the direc- 
tois,— under the constant supervision of 
the directors themselves, — in a society of 
students, all destined for tlie same ser- 
vice, and whose mutual arqnshitaace is 
therefore to last for life, — under a system 
of collegiate discipline, forming a suitable 
medium between the ab'*oliite strictnet^s 
of a school and the perfect libeity which 
must inevitably be attained on an anival 
in India, — it is manifest, not only that 
the >oung men have the best inducements 
and opportunities to form the proper 
habits, but that their proficiency in this 
highest of arts and .sciences may be surely 
known by those \vho.«e iiitere.n and d«ty 
it particularly is to po«?e.ss such informa- 
tiou. But, on the plan of a mere test 
and examination, in what manner are the 
moral qualifications of the candidates to 
be .isccrtaincd ? Are the directors to re- 
ly on testimonfals sent, up from remote 
parts of the country? Are they to give 
credit to the certificates of village scliool- 
masters, or the statements of fathers of 
families, impartially attesting the excel- 
lent conduct and character of their pupils 
or their sons? Even supposing implicit 
leliance might be placed ou such accouittS, 
would the confined and secluded soft of 
life previously led by those young fffen, 
afford a proper criterion of their capacity 
to conduct themselves amidst tfee difficni- 
ties and temptations of a more poMIc and 
stormy scene ? If not, itf what manner is 
the fc^r-system to be applied to the fulfil- 
ment of this object ? Are the virtues 
of the candidates to be tried by means of 
interrogatories, and their moral habits fd 
be proved by examination ? Mdal dd- 
veriisements be issued, stdting the tnbll- 
murn of application, prudedoe, integri- 
ty and jnstice," necessary ^theadilliB^ 
tnMion of the Cordpany*# 4fihirs,-«-afid 
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vequirii^ that the young men sbail under- 
go an exivminatio!! a-s to their proficiency 
in these, the same to he certified by gen- 
tlemen of known learning and ability?— 
{.t hiHuh.) 

On these grounds, I acknowledge I 
would much rather assent at once to tJie 
principle of abolishing the college altoge- 
ther, and of trusting in futuie to chance 
for the attainment ot tiie objects in view, 
than adopt a system which would only in- 
volve the Cumpan) iu expense and trouble, 
to disappoint them at last. My learned 
friend, howerer, has relerred to the exa- 
minations of persoiis desiring situations 
in the Company’s marine sei vice, fur the 
purpose of shewing that you have already 
sanctionetl -the principle he now recom- 
mends. But that instance is totally in- 
applicable to the present case ; for this 
plain and decisive rca.son — namely, that 
the very system on whicii your marine 
department proceeded, sends the candi- 
tJates to a proper school for acquiring the 
qualifications reqirisite in their profession. 
They are subjected to a very effectual 
species of diill. By the regulations of 
the Company, tliey must complete a cer- 
tain number of voyages, before they arc 
eligible to a particuhrr rank. 

In tact therefore, aod so tar as the case 
admits, they are actually sent to an ia- 
stitmiou where they may not only acquire 
that nautical knowledge, but may be 
formed to those habits of discipline, which 
their profession requiies. Nothing, then, 
i submit, can be mure unfortunate than 
the precedent on which my learned friend 
has cliosen to rest his proposal. When 
duly considered, it is a precedent directly 
against him. 

I trust, Sir, it now appears that a spe- 
cific institution is necessary, and if so, it 
will surely be admitted lhata certainxesi- 
deuce at that institution should be en- 
forced on all the young men receiving ap- 
pointments in your ciril service. For it 
would be too much to expect tliat the 
Company should set up an institution — 
that they should be at very great expense 
iu supporting it, on the presumption that 
it was imperiou^ly necessary — awl that 
they are tlten to leave it to the option of 
those who .should attend it, whether they 
would oj‘ would not employ the means of 
improvement thus placed within their 
ue^h. 1 have indeed heard the ideacasu- 
aHy throw n out, that by erecting a semi- 
nary, 4wt an open semiiuiy, that is, one 
tlie attendance at which .siiould be op- 
tional, and by at tire same time subjecting 
all the young men going out to tire test of 
an examination, me should answer every 
purpose iu view ; since all those who 
coulid not oUierwise qualify themselves, 
might resort to theseimioary soesLabiiah- 
ed, while the rest are Igft to obtain an 
education sudi place as4h^y tiiiuk pro> 


j)er. Now, sir, a good deal has been sakl 
Inspecting the expense of the college at 
Haileybiiry. I intixat you to observe how 
greatly that expense would be increased by 
acting on tlie system I have just mention- 
ed. In that case, besides the expence of 
the college, the amount of which woukl 
be greatly increased by diminishing the 
number of the students, you must have an 
additional establisliment of examiners. 
It would clearly be unjust that the pr-o- 
fe^^ols of tire college should he the exami- 
ner.s ivhere the contest lay between young 
men educated at the college and those 
educated elsewhere. With regard to the 
comparative merits of their own students, 
when tried only against eacli otlrer, tlie 
professors are by far the most compoteiit 
judges. TJiey then do only what is every 
day’s piactice in the colleges at-our univer- 
sities. But if they had to decide on the 
relative merits of persons formed by tliem- 
selves, ami rivals from other quarters, 
they wotihl be j)l.iced iu a sitiuuiou most 
invidious. It is i>osMbie that thty might 
perform the ta'-k with tiie stiictestand 
most conscientious imji.uthility ; and, -£ 
believe, in no haudscouUla dut\ so pain- 
ful and delicate be reposed with more en- 
tire confidence than in those of the gentle- 
men wlio manage the college at Hailey- 
bury. Bui with whatever fairness tliey 
might conduct themselves, the suspicion 
and jealousy which sucli a plan could not 
fail to excite, are derisive leasoiis against 
it. If, then, the suggestion of an open 
college is a<lopU‘d, it is inaniiev‘*t, as I hav< 
already observed, tlxat it would he neces- 
sary to liave a double body of professors, 
one .^et to instruct, and another to ex- 
amine. And, after all, our whole reliance 
is on the etficacy of the test ; but, I taiLsr, 

I liave alreaily sliewu tliat, as far as even 
literary protufieucy is concerned, such a 
reliance would be wholly nugatory witl^ 
respect to any re&t disjoined from a sys-" 
tern of instruction ; and it would be con- 
fessedly nugatory with legard to the in- 
finitely more important object of morals. 

I now come, sii*, to the la>t of the ge- 
neral questions ou which 1 purposed 
troubling you. If you are to have a-seini- 
uai'y, should itbein tlie nature ofascliool 
or of a college ? What, indeed, is exactly 
meant liere by a scfniol, I -do not profit 
to have discovered. In the outset of this 
discussion much was said about the bene- 
fits of flagellation .— ! no ! Jrom Mr. 
R. Jackson.) I should be very sorry Xp 
misrepresent the learned gentlemau. But 
1 hav^e had no means of intormatkui with 
respect to wliat passed on the first men- 
tion of this subject, excepting the reports 
III the public journals. If, then, I am 
mistaken iu any of inyxetomces to the 
proceedings ou that occasion, they muM 
answer for it who dn^lgcd ilils question 
into public diseassion, withom any so- 
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tice, or evCn hint, of tljeir purpose— when 
no person was provided to meet it, and 
when those wlio were most interested in 
the fate and cliaiacter of the iusiituiion, 
were knou n to be not even present. V\'e 
have been left to hunt for the heavy char- 
ges undei stood to be brought against the 
college, as we could, in the public papers ; 
— and, after this, that we should be 
expected to be accurate,— and that com- 
plaints should even be made, as they have 
been made by the learned gentleman, of 
the misrepresentations he has sust lined 
on the part of the college, is really ratlier 
too much. What is this but first to con- 
demn men in their absence, and then to 
condemn them for not having been pre- 
sent ? I am, however, very willing to ad- 
mit, that the doctrine of the benefits de- 
rivable from flagellation, may nor have 
been maintained in the court of proprie- 
tor's. This 1 know, that it has been 
maintained with the greatest zeal in the 
public papers. Even letting that pass, 
what, I ask, is meant by a school ? In 
tbe resolution before the court, all that is 
said is, That masters should attend at 
stated hours, having proper authority for 
ihe due entorcemeut of obedience, learn- 
ing, and moral conduct.’* If by this pro- 
position it is meant, that the students 
are to enter the college when of tlie same 
age as at present, but tiiat, while they 
are there, they shall be subject to the 
strictness of a scholastic system of dis- 
cipline, I confess myself astonished that 
such a plan should be devised for the ma- 
nagement of young men bordering on the 
age of manhood, and some of them already 
beyond that period. And what is to be- 
come of those youthsin India, when, fresh 
from the hands of a schoolmaster, they 
ar&placed in a state of complete freedom, 
are encircled by temptations, and beset by 
Jownaiives, ready and eager to purvey to 
all their vices ? The plan appears to me 
most dangerous. I have ever thought 
that the great benefit of such an institu- 
tion as that which we now posssss — a be- 
nefit f*r beyond that of literary improve- 
ment — is the opportunity whicli it affords 
to the young student for the growth of 
those habits of self-control and self-reli- 
ance, which can be adequately attained 
only under a liberal system of discipline. 
If it be contended, that it i.s impossible to 
form such habits at so early an age, I 
again demand, what is to become of your 
young writers, when immediately after- 
wards they are transported to the ordeal 
of a residence in India ? From the same 
4juarter'5, however, in which a school is 
reconiniemled. we are asked why parents 
may not be peiniitted to educate their 
children at the universities of Scotland ? 
Are those who put tlie question aware of 
the species of discipline that prevails in 
the universities of Scotland ? Lads some- 
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times enter those seminaries, not merely 
at the age of .sixteen, as i s the case at the 
Company's college, but as early as fourteen 
or fifteen ; and tiom the moment of their 
entering they are in a state of complete 
collegiate libeity. I do not speak so much 
with reference to the univer>iiy of Edin- 
burgh, where, althoudi there is no sort of 
discipline vvh.itsrie^er, yet the jouiiger 
students generally reside with their fami- 
lies or friends, and are thus under the 
shelter and control of dome.-tic authori- 
ty. Butgo to Aberdeen oi St Andrew’s, 
and you will find young students, and 
even of the aee 1 have mentioned, living 
at large in lodgings, or in private apart- 
ments within the walls of their college ; 
stimtilated indeed to study, but the use of 
the rod totally nnkriown — nor, to say the 
truth, w'itli the exception of a trivial line, 
any punishment ever known but expul- 
sion. I am not blaming this system ; ex- 
actly the reverse. I know that the sys- 
tem succeeds ; and 1 thcrefoie quote that 
fact as a strong jiractical })roof agaiiisr 
those who contend that, eten at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, pupils are to be 
managed only by tbe severe engiueiy of 
school-discipline. 

But the proposition for a school may 
perhaps be intended to imply, what is, I 
believe, the opinion of some peisons, that 
the Company ’.•< writers slionld be sent out 
at an earlier age than that at which they 
go on the (rrC'Cnt system ; and indeed at 
an age so much carlrer as to render a -’cho- 
lastic education exactly appzopiiaie. They 
are, therefore, to be sent, for the two or 
three years immediately preceding their 
departure, to a school where they maybe 
initiated in the oriental languages. The 
bare statement of such a project sutficient • 
)y condemns it. I say nothing as to its 
effect ill nanowing the range of Indian 
patronage. I speak only of Its inevitable 
effect on the sendee. Even as matters are, 
the time allotted by the younu wnteis to 
the acquisition of European literature, is 
sufficiently crippled ; and this new contri- 
vance would still further contract that 
period by two or three yeais. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a moic unhappy airange- 
Dient ? If it be said that the deficiency 
may be supplied alter the arriial of the 
youngstudent in tbe East, tlien I aiisw’er, 
that, even if w'e could suppose it possible 
for boys just torn from a school, and 
thrown loose info the midst ot Indian 
luxuries, to begin a course of European 
studies, still tl is is to adopt the most pre- 
posterous of all inversions. For what can 
better deceive that character than a sys- 
tem under which the young writer receives 
the Indian part of hi'^ education in Eng- 
land, and the Engliah in India ; — that is, 
under which he begins building at the top 
of the edifice, and builds regularly down 
to the foundation }-^[Lavghter.) 
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I )jave now considered, sir, at greater 
length than I wished, tlie principal ques- 
^ ons of a general nature, which this sub- 
ject has been made to embrace. And I 
next come to the pai ticular case of the 
college at Haileybury. I acknowledge 
indeed, tor my own part, that thongh, in 
onfoiniity with the course which this 
discussion has taken, I have thought it 
right to bellow a good deal of attention 
on the geneial questions alluded to, yet 1 
should have been content to rest the tale 
of the whole inquiry on the results which 
the system adopted has actually produced, 
reference only being had to the circum- 
stances under tvhich it has been carried 
into effect. If the friends of the college 
can shew that the institution has, in a 
considerahie degree, already answered, 
and that it is still going on to answer the 
ends proposed, they have a defence again.st 
eveiy conceivable objection that can he 
raised on general and speculativegrounds. 
In this court I am sure that such a ile- 
fence would prevail ; for I have always 
understood that, in this court, questions 
are viewed practically. Thus at the period 
the nation wa^s U'Jtated by the discussions 
respecting the lenewalof ourclianer, one 
party wished to oveituni the Company en- 
tirely, and leave the trade entirely open — 
this was like pulling down the college 
without any re.»ervation. Another party 
were anxious to do away with the Com- 
pany, but to lia\e pei>ons apfiointed who 
sljould decide on t!u' eligibility of imlivi- 
iluals desirous of troine out to India — 
this was similar to the suppres>iou of 
the college and the introduction of a 
test. Otheis again said, I.et the Com- 
pany retain its p ivilcge«, and exist In its 
corporate capacity, but let it enter into 
an equal competition with ail who may be 
pleased to embark in the Indian Jrade— 
this might be compared to the project of 
an open college ; a college, that is, which 
might be resorted to or not, at the option 
of the person.s receiving writerships. 
But, in ansv\'er to all these speculations, 
the Company .‘laid, “ The system which 
has practice in its favour, is the best. 
Experience vouches lor it. We present 
you with a solid and suhnantial struc- 
tuie ; — a structure, in which inipertec- 
tions may perhaps be pointed out, — but 
imperfections much more than redeemed 
by its actual utility and we expect you 
not to exchange this real and tangible 
good, for the brilliant hut imaginary beau- 
ties of a thousand catties in the air.” — 
{Hear* hear\) 

The question then is— “ has the col- 
lege answered the purposes for which it 
was instituted When I before ha<! the 
honour of addressing the court on this 
subject, I undertook distinctly to encoun- 
ter the charges believed to be meditated 
against this institution, under three divi- 


sions— first, a charge against its litera- 
ture ; secondly, a charge against its mo- 
rals ; and thirdly, a charge against its 
discipline. In those three forms the at- 
tack had been made in public — in those 
three forms { understood it to have been 
made in this court — and in those three 
form.s I avowed my readiness to give it a 
meeting. 

The learned gentleman however who 
introduced the resolution proposed, 
thought proper to enter into questions, 
totally unconnected with tlie three topic.s 
compri.sed in the charges referred to, and 
indeed, in my mind, totally irrelevant to 
our present subject. He expariated, at 
considerable length, on the laws, and 
what may be termed the political consti- 
tution of the college; and contended, 
that the directors had .sacrificed a great 
part of their power, on the one hand, 
to the board of control on the other, 
most foolishly and unjustifiably, to the 
Collegiate authorities. Now, fiisf, witli 
lespect to the board of control, what 
connection }ia> a question of ptTW^'r be- 
tween them and the directors, with the 
efficiency of tliis institution as a place of 
education? What connection has siicli a 
question with the literature of tlie insti- 
tution, witli its morals, or with its dis- 
cipline ? the questions between the l.oard 
and the diiectors, may, for what Iknow, 
be very proper matters to introduce else- 
where. J'hey might very properly, per- 
haps, hold a place in a correspondence 
between the boaid and the dlrcctois, and 
be in that shape .'submitted to the court 
of jiropriefors. They might, very pro- 
perly perhaps, as subjects of parliamen- 
tary iiujuiiy, be stated at the bar of the 
house of commons ; thougli my learned 
friend will forgive my sajing, that when- 
ever the charges he has brought forward 
on these grounds against the conduct of 
the direcfois, come to be repeated before 
that tribunal, his artruments will meet 
w'ifh a triumpinnt refutation fr-oin tin; 
Company’s pariiamentarj' advoc ife. Thit, 
at alle^enis, what possible lelcwuic) have 
these topics on the [iiesenf occasion? In 
the same manner, tlie learned I'entlemaii 
censure.s the directors for having most 
uiiwarraiifably, as he sa\s, sacrificed 
their patronage to the profe>sors of the 
college, by giving them the powm* of ex- 
pulsion. Even this, as a mere ques tion 
of authority between the flireirors and 
the professors, has no refeience to the 
efficiency of the iie^titmion as a .seminary 
for the eilucation of the Company’s civil 
servants, I cannot help obsciving, how- 
ever, that in investing the professors with 
the power in question, the director.s have 
given them only what is possessed by the 
immediate conductors of aJl other -emi- 
iiarie.s, and what indeed was inuispensa- 
blc to the successful discliarge of their 
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ti’ust. No doubt, in surrenderiug this 
power, the directors have made a sacri- 
fice ; but the sacrifice was necessary and, 
sofarfjom being a ground of reproach 
against them, should be mentioned to 
their highest honor. My learned friend 
lias been very severe on Mr. Malthus for 
the tone and language of his pampiilet. 
That able work is written, it seems, in a 
style little becoming a person w’ho holds 
a situation by the gift of the court of di- 
rectors. The author has presumed, it 
appears, to intimate that the (pinions of 
the directors are divided on the subject 
of this instituticm. He lias expressed 
lumself in such terms with respect to 
the directors, as none of the Company’s 
SMvants in the east have ever dared to 
use; — in such terms, as, if employed by 
a governor-general, would have caused 
the instant dismissal even of that high 
minister. Now, with all respect to my 
learned friend, I could not, without some 
d^ee of surprise, w itness his introduc- 
tion of such a topic, considering the of- 
ficial situation in which he himself, as a 
member of that learned profession to which 
I also hav^ the honor of belonging, has 
been placed by the court of directors, very 
honorably, 1 think, for both parties, — 
and then recollecting the line of conduct 
which he usually adopts (acting, doubt- 
less, from the conviction of his mind} in 
this court. Surely, I say, considering 
all this, it is a little surprising, on the 
present occasion, to observe my learned 
friend’s anxious care for the authority of 
the court of directors — his kind appre- 
hension lest the court of directors should 
not be treated with the most pei'fect de- 
ference by persons bolding offices under 
them, — his watchful jealousy of ail at- 
tempts to introduce di.ssension or disu- 
nion into the directorial body. Without 
meaning, however, at all to dispute the 
propriety of these feelings, I would beg 
my learned friend to remember, on be- 
half of Mr. Malthus, that the freedom 
with which that gentleman has expressed 
himself, and which my learned friend so 
greatly blames, has not been systematic, 
but was dictated by a painful exigency — 
that it has not been active and sponta- 
neous, but strictly defensive— and that in 
fact iSIr. Maltlms has said uolhiug on this 
subject, which was not due to" himself 
and his biother professors, in consequence 
of the unjustifiable misrepresentations 
cimdated respecting the administration 
of the college. 

But I quit these topics, and advance to 
tlie heads of enquiry I have ventured to 
propose. And first, with regard to the 
literature of the institution. Remote as 
this subject is, from the field of our ordi- 
nary discussions, —yet, were there time 
to treat it fully, and were I at all capable 
of doing it justice, I should not despair 
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of exciting a strong interest in the minds 
of my audience. But I feel that I am on 
every account bound to limit my demand# 
on the attention of the court ^ and, hav- 
ing theretore to offer hut a few words on 
this branch of the question, I will take 
care that those few' shall be words of 
practice, not of theoiy. 

My notion of an institution of this 
kind, is, that it ought to furnish the 
young persons who study at it with an 
appropriate education appropriate, not 
merely in that wider sense in which the 
whole course of instruction is shaped with 
reference to the line of life equally des- 
tined for the whole body of the students,, 
but also, indicidnally, appropriate — ap- 
propriate in consulting those varieties of 
taste and talent, by which the minds of 
men are so maikedly distinguished. In a 
word, it should be an academical institu- 
tion. The perfection of a collegiate sys- 
tem of instruction 1 take to be this, that 
it shall at once provide for peculiaritjv 
and for versatility of genius ; — that it 
shall at once afford scope to those who 
choose to concentrate ilieir principal 
strength on one or two subjects, and to 
those who expand themselves over a great- 
er number ; — to those who are excellent 
ill a few things, and to those who are con- 
versant with many. In the miiveisity of 
Cambridge the candidates for degrees lu 
arts are examined in one branch of know- 
ledge, and in one alone,— that of mathe- 
matics ; — but of mathematics in the wid- 
est and most comprehensive sense of the 
term. Such a plan can hardly be thought 
to make sufficient provision for the object 
which I have just described. In saying 
this, 1 shall not, I trust, be understood 
as speaking disrespectfully of that learned 
and noble university, to which I feel the 
deepest ubligations, and shall ever bear 
the strongest attachment. The truth is, 
that in its general system, the university 
of Cambridge, pays great lespcct, and 
extends very successful encouragements 
to the pursuit of other studies as well as 
of mathematics ; but, taking the exatui- 
natiou for degrees by itself, I cannot but 
consider the exclusive preference of anf 
one particular department of knowledge, 
however useful or extensive, (and none 
can be more so than that of mathema- 
tics,) as a defect. Oxford, who has form- 
ed her present system at a period compa- 
ratively recent, lias had the oppoi tuuity 
of improving on the model aff<»rded by 
her sister. Here there are two depart- 
ments of examination, and, correspond- 
ing to these, two classes are formed of 
the candidates who distinguish them- 
selves. The two departments are those 
of mathematics, and of classical litera* 
lure or humanity ; in which h^ter, a pw- 
ticular attention is paid to the ancient 
philosophy. Perhaps, yft may consider 
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theology as forming a third depi^tmcnt ; 
.for, though no separate honors ai*e allot- 
ted to those who excel in this branch of 
knowledge, yet a competent jiroficiency 
in it is deemed indispensable to the at- 
tainment of a degree. Witli regard to 
the two other departments before-men- 
tioned, all the candidates are expected to 
.(to something in each of tliem ; but it is 
at the option of every individual, in which 
of them he shall shew himself peculiarly 
strong, if he does not choose to be strong 
in both. It appears to me that the juin- 
ciple here acted on, is admirable, and the 
system itself not far from perfection ; al- 
though there may be room for donht whe- 
ther the number of subjects examined in, 
might not with advaii-tagc- be increased. 
On this point, however, I do not presume 
to olfer any opinion, with refi-rence to 
the university in question. In the Ka^t- 
India college, certainty, a widei range of 
subjects vva-i felt to be necessary ; on 
what ground.s 1 need not state, after the 
JumiDoU's manner in which the education 
‘requisite for tlie civil servants ot the 
Company lia^i been described and deduced 
by lord ^Ve!lesley, Lectures are there- 
lore eiven at the India collcHe, on classi- 
<•.^1 literature ; in inatliematlc.d science; 
on liie principle.s of law; in the oriental 
ianguagjs ; and, I believe, also on the 
evidences of Christianity ; and in all these 
departments, the students, at stated 
times, undergo exarnmatlons. But it is 
not necessary that the student should di- 
vide hi> attention among these subjects 
iu a ratio of exact equality; nor tliat 
every student should distribute hi> atten- 
■tion among them iii exactly the samepro- 
jTortion.s with the rest. Different minds 
iiKiv incline to different objects; and 
w'hile some are bent on a single object, 
others may love to embrace a multitude. 
Now tlie liifficulty was, in contriving re- 
wards for proficiency, to meet all this di- 
versity of mental or intellectual charac- 
ter ; and I cannot help tliinkiug that the 
difficulty has been surmounted m a man- 
ner that does credit to the eminent per- 
sons by whom tlie system of instruction 
at the college was established. For it is a 
cortiplete mistake to suppose, with the 
learned mover of the resolution, that the 
author ot that system was the late Dr, 
Henley : — the system was framed, on tlie 
j«atHrest considciafion, by men of the 
gfeatest judgmenr, aliility, and attain- 
nlents. The difficulty in que.stion, I say, 
was HflrlBdunted at the college, by the 
adoption of a very simple, and, I wilt ven- 
ture to call it, a very beautiful piartical rule. 
It was this that the same pri/.e should 
be given to the student wlio stood 
In one branch of learning — to the second, 
in two branches — to the third, in three, 
nod onwards in proportion. Tims the 
•MW rewMd is bestowed on the student, 


whether he is pre-eminent in one subject; 
—excellent in several, or complete in all. 
In other words, provision is duly made, 
both for peculiarity and versatility of ge- 
nius. But then, the learned gentleman 
say.s, that the professors give each but two 
lectures a week, and represents them 
spending the interval in pleasing indo- 
lence. Now, sir, there may be points 
connected with the college, on which my 
le.trned friend has not the means of such 
exact information as if the court had sup- 
ported the motion for papers on a former 
day. On such points, therefore, a casual 
mistake may be un ivo'dable. But as to the 
number of lectures given by the professors, 
tnif, is in its very nature, a matter of noto- 
riety, and within tlie reach ot every man’s 
investigation. Tlie slightestinijuiiy, cither 
at the college, or of any intelligent stu- 
dent, would liave enabled my learned 
friend to ascertain the state of the fact 
witli the utmost preci.'^ion ; and he would 
then have been in a situation to judge, 
whether in .stating tliat the professors 
gave hut two lectuu's a week, he sUonld 
not be making an attack on men of prin- 
ciple and character, fouiuled on utter mis- 
Infoimation. Tlie truth is, that amongst 
th(»>e professors there are gentlenjen who 
give twelve, eleven, ten, nine, and eight 
lectures a week, respectively, 'JThere is 
only one professor in the college who gives 
less than five, and even that genlleinau 
gives four. But it is quite a mistake to 
consider iceturingas Die whole of the bu- 
siness and duty of the protes>ors ; for 
they aie always accessible to the young 
men in their own apartments, and are 
perfectly ready (o eive any of them advice 
and direction on the coiunc of their stu- 
dies. 

Having thus taken, Sir, a rapid view 
of the system of instruction at the col- 
lege, it is perhaps, natural to say some- 
thing with regard to the men by whom that 
system is conducteil. I should, however, 
con.sider myself as acting a very presiimp- 
tious part, in pretending to ofter any re- 
mark re.specting the qualilirations of Die 
professors of the college, if the injustice 
with which those gentlemen have been 
treated, did not at once confer it as a 
right, and impose it as a duty, on all 
those who hav'e had any opjiortunity <if 
knowing their merits, to give them that 
commendation which they so well de- 
.serve. And, incompetent as I fi'cl my- 
self to form an unas'*isted judgment on 
the talents and acquirements of men jk» 
eminent, I may at Ica^t be allowed to 
bear a testimony, In which I know I 
.should ])c supjiorted by a great number of 
the ablest and most unbiassed opinion*. 
I bare, indeed, the honor and the happi- 
ness of knowing, personally, some of the 
professors ; T have long known tliem ; 
but I should not venture to go l tiic remit 
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of any obsen'ations merely ray own ; wliat 
I wish to state in their favour is, that 1 
have long known the reputation which 
they bear in the eminent university to 
winch they belong; and that, sometime 
before their introduction to the situations 
they now occupy, I had learned to respect 
and revere them for their talents, virtues, 
and attainments . — {Hear ! hear !) Nor 
can I help adding it, as a high compliment 
to the directors as well as to the profes- 
sors themselves, that tliey owed their 
connection with the college (I believe 
this may be said of all, I know it to be 
true of most)— not to the induenceof fa- 
vour or interest, but to the irresistible 
recommendation of an exalted character. 
— [Hear! hear!) With respect to the 
Principal, let me be permitted to observe, 
that in extent, richness, and accuracy, 
both of learning and of science, I believe 
him to have few equals ; and, on the au- 
thority of most impartial and most com- 
petent testimony, I am well satisfied that 
the lectures he delivers at the college, for 
every quality that can either bespeak ta- 
lent in the instructor, or communicate 
iraproveroenrt to the pupil, are not sur- 
passed by the very ablest of those delivered 
at the universities.— / hear!) Of 
Mr. Proft’ssoi Le flas, also, I may be al- 
lowed to say a few words — because it will 
be admitted tfiat I speak impartially of 
him, wlien I declare tliat my acquaintance 
with him vvas entirely formed iu the se- 
vere field of public examination. I had 
lire honor, more than once, of being one 
among other competitois, with Mr. Le 
Baa for academical prizes. It will not be 
supposed that those contests are of a tri- 
vial or iiulilferent nature, when 1 state, 
that in the la>-t of them, one of the exami- 
ners was the most acconqiliahed cla.ssical 
scholar of our times — I need scarcely men- 
tion the name of Poi son. Ev en yet, indeed, 
it is impossible to recal tlie j emeuibiance 
of those youthful trials without a feeling 
approaching to alarm. But I venture to 
introduce these details only with a view 
of giving to my humble testimony in fa- 
v^our of Mr. Le Bas, tlie one merit to 
which, if to no other, it is entitled — that 
of impartiality. Let me be allowed, tlieie- 
ibre, to pronounce him deserving of every 
distinction which can be employed to 
adorn moral worth or literary ability. 
Indeed, I am so sensible, sir, that I 
must have appeared guilty of great egot- 
ism, in presuming to couple rny own 
name with that of so eminent a person as 
Mr. Le Bas, that I cannot help adding — 
what I am sure tbase who hear me will 
already have guessed— that, on occa- 
sion of the examination alluded to, he 
was the successful competitor . — [Hear ! 
hear t) 01 Mr. Maltlius, who was also 
of the university of Cambridge, I need 
not say a single word— in fact, he is of no 
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uuiversity. By his admirable works he has 
made every literary society throughout 
Europe equally his ovv’n. {Ht>ar ! hear !) 
Nor need I expapatiate on the uncommon 
merit of the oiiental professors — a sub- 
ject with which the majority of those who 
hear me must be perfectly familiar, and 
on which there cannot be more than 
one sentiment. To say the truth, it 
has not been without great reluctance 
that I have touched on this topic of 
character, tlumgli perfectly confident of 
the ground on which 1 was about to enter. 
But I felt tliat it was incumbent on me. 
Injured as the persons in question have 
been, I felt an irresistible impulse to give 
them all that I was able — the tribute oi 
my sincere and unbiassed attestation. I 
have spoken from no motive but the love 
of justice; — fvom no interest, direct ci 
iudircct, except the interest we ail have 
in upholding the cause of tiuth and vir- 
tue. — [Hear! hear !) 

Such is the system, sir, of the college ; 
and such the persons by whom that sys- 
tem is managed. But, after all, it may 
be asked, whether there is any positive 
evidence of the good fruits of the institu- 
tion, as shown in the actual proficiency of 
the students. My learned friend, and 
other gentlemen, have remaiked, at great 
length, on a particular report of the col- 
lege council to the colitge committee— a 
report necessarily confined to a sing'c 
term, and, on the face of it, conceived in 
terms of comparison, and containing no 
substantive information whatever. Tlie 
report states, that the students had not 
paid so inucli attention to European li- 
terature as had been shewn to it at some 
foimer peiiods, but that the Asiatic lan- 
guages great object of the institution, 
ill the opinion of the gentlemen on the 
other side), liad been cultivated with 
more than usual success. On this sta^e- 
meut an atgumenr has been raised, that 
the young men are left to study what they 
plea.se, and ai e subject to no control on 
the part of tlieir teachers. 'I'lie short and 
the decisive answer to all this is, that the 
report, ivs 1 have said, is in its very terms 
comparative. Those who are acquainted 
with the universities, know very well that 
it i.s, with reference to the results of the 
annual examination, iu common 
to say, “ This is not so good a year as 
usual ;** or “ Both our last years have 
been l^low par.’* Now if it were a part 
of the constitution of the universities, that 
the leading academical authorities should 
periodically report to some superior tri- 
bunal, the state of literature among the- 
students, their reports must of course no- 
tice such fluctuations in the general level 
of acquirement as I have noticed. On this 
supposition, with what case might mu- 
tilated extracts of the documents in ques- 
tion be dragged forth and commented on, 
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in public ! What abundance of eloquence 
might be poured forth on the self-convict- 
-ed incompetence of the universities to 
answer their only pui'po&e ! With what 
force might a resolution be teeommended 
to the nation, of r.jziag those lazy and 
expensive establishments to the ground ! 
And with just as much conclusiveness, 
and on just as solid a foundation, has all 
this confident reasoning against the India 
-college been elaborated out of a single sen- 
tence in that report ol the college council. 
It is plain that the possibility of occasional 
variations in the general diligence of the 
students, must attach to all institutions of 
the hind, especially to academical institu- 
tions, of which it is the distinctive nature, 
that, instead of compelling a certain fixed 
and given degree of exertion by pos.tive 
con^raiut, they rather aim at eliciting the 
greatest possible amount of it by the in- 
direct operation of rewards and honors. 
It is plain aNo that, wliere a certain de- 
gree of option among different pursuits is 
allowed to the students (whkh, as I have 
already stated, I believe to be the perfec- 
tion of an academic system of education), 
there yet is souietmies this alloy of incon- 
venience, that the general inclination ot 
the body of students may set towards one 
or two departmeuts in disparagement of 
others equally or more useful. This, 1 
say, is an inconvenience, and it should be 
remedied by gentle and gradual means. 
But it forms no ground of crimination 
either against the system, or the students, 
or the teachers. Not coinent, however, 
with commenting on the words I liare 
already cited from the report alluded to, 
my learned friend quoted a clause from it 
which states, that “ the instances bad 
been very rare of an abandonment of all 
literary application and on this passage 
he descanted with great force, as a proof 
of the waut of discipline in tlie college. 
Now, sir, the plain English of this passage 
is, that there was scarcely a dunce in the 
place ; and I greatly doubt whether so 
much could be said of any other seminary 
in the kingdom .— t hear !) 

1 have something more to offer on this 
subject. The learned mover of the reso- 
lution referred, with strong expressions 
of approbation, to the proficiency display- 
ed by the students of the Company’s mi- 
litary seminary, at a recent examination, 
1 have not the smallest doubt, sir, that 
the'praiaes he has bestowed on that ex- 
cellent institution are amply de.served. 
May I be allowed, in my turn, to bear my 
humble but sincere testimony in equal 
commendation of the examinations at 
Hertford } 1 have had the pleasure, more 

than once, of seeing the papers produced 
by tlie students at those examinations, in 
answer to wiitten questions. 1 have had 
this gratification, not merely since the 
present inquiry was moved, but long be* 
Jsic^ Journ.—'Ho. 18. 


fore. With re.-^pert to the nature of the 
examinations themselves, and the extent 
of ground which they cover, all I shall say 
is, tliat I should be sorry to be subjected 
to so severe a test of leainirig and ability. 
— [Hear ! hear /) Nor would I pretend, 
without great diffidence, to speak of the 
particular merits of the papers produced ; 
but I think I am not mistaken in saying 
that they shewed a surpri-^ing, and 
some of them, even an extraoi dinary pro- 
ficiency ; such, indeed, as to rai.3e the 
highest presumptions in favour of the 
system under which so much talent had 
been developed, and so much knowledge 
acquired. A single example cannot be 
exclusively relied on. Yet I cannot help 
adding one short anecdote, both because 
it illustrates the general description I have 
given, and because it gratifies me with the 
opportunity of doing honor to a young 
friend of mine of the very highest promise. 
Mr. Malthas, some years ago, handed me 
the written answeis of some of the most 
di.stinguishcd students, to a stiing of 
questions on subjects connected with po- 
litical economy. One set of tht‘>e answers 
had been given in by the fiieml to whom 
I have alluded, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, a 
name of the first repute at the India col- 
lege, as it must be in whatever place the 
character of him who bears it is allowed a 
sufficient opportunity to develop itself. 
While I was expressing to Mr. Malthua 
my admiration of the depth and accuracy 
of knowledge which my young triend’s 
paper appeared to discover, he *aid, (and 
he it obscived this tvas .«aid in private— 
if pa.<.<ed off witliout much notice ; and, 
I dare say, Mr. Malthas himself may not 
now remember the circumstance)— hut he 
said, “ Had that paper been drawn up 
by a mature man in three da>s, 1 should 
have thought it a conskkrable effort ; and 
it was produced by Mackenzie, without 
book, in three hours .** — [Hear ! hear !*) 

But, sir, I will not rest the character of 
the institution on the testimony of any 
individual, still less on my own. There 
are the highest authorities to prove the 
industrious habits acquired by thegeneral 
boily of the students at Hertford, and 
their actual proficiency in one branch of 
learning— oriental literature ; circumstan- 
ces which will be allowed to constitute a 
tolerably .strong proof that the general li- 
terary interests of the institution have 
not been neglected. In 18 10, the late 
Lord Miutu, then governoi-general of 
India, who was uiwloubtedly an excelleiU 
judge of thequalifications which the Com- 
pany’s civil servants ought to possess, 
(and it is well known, as the bon. ex-di- 
rector has already told you, thsrt the Ib- 

♦ Tbit gentleman went oat to Ii^iaas a Benj^ 
writer in 1805. andnow bold* tne offices of 

itcgister to the Sod^ PewoBBy and }itxsnas 
Adawlut, and Tm^Uiiiot of tbe 

Vot. m. 4 G 
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dian government had no improper bias in 
favour of the college), spoke thus of the 
student'^ (loni Haileybiry : — it is with 
peculiat plea'-ui e that Ido a further jus- 
tice to the Hertfo d colleue, by leinark- 
ing, that the official leports ami relurn.sof 
our college will sliow the students who 
liave been ti'auslated from Hertford to 
Fort William, to stand honorably tlistin- 
guished for regular attendance; for obedi- 
ence to the '•tatute" and di'ci[dine of the 
college ; for onlerly and decoious de- 
jueant)!' ; for mo leration in expeii'C. and 
consequently in the amount of tlieii debt ; 
and, in a wonl, for those decencies oi < on- 
duct which denote men well born, and 
characters well trained.” Such was the 
testimony of that noble and enlightened 
person to »he moral and studious hulnif 
forme. i it tiie Hertford col'ege ; and to 
the 'Ume effect is a paraiiraph in a letter 
from the college council of Fort William, 
to the governor-general in council, dated 
December 29, and recorded in the Beneal 
public cousuUations of the 1st of April 
1814, as follows: — “We take the lil)erty,” 
they observe, “ of repeating in this place 
the observations made by the right hon. 
the viMtor, in his speech, pronounced at 
the dispuratjon hohlen ‘22d September 
1810, that the improvement fa very great 
and general fuie) which we have thought 
ourselves wan anted in asserting, lias been 
very conspicuous in the conduct <»f the 
students who have pa'sed through the 
college at Hertford.” The te>timony ot 
Mr. F.dmonstone, who acted a-s visitor 
in tiie ab>e.ice of Loid Moira, at the pub- 
lic (li'pntafiori in l8lo, is also very 
favourable to the Hertford college. After 
noticing the improvement that had taken 
place in the conduct of the stmlent.s at 
F'ort William, he observes, “This grati- 
fj'ing improvement may, perhaps, be traced 
to source' hf'iioud this fS{uh[i.shmeHt 
evidently pointing, as Mr. Maithus ob- 
serves, to tlie acknowledged effects of the 
institution in England. 

These testimonies, sir, may suffice with 
respect to tiie general effect of the resi- 
dence at Hertford, in forming the .‘«tiidents 
to liabit-i of regularity and application. 
But to these must be added the decisive 
fact, that many of the young men sent out 
from this seminary have eaily obtained 
Situations of importance from the goveni- 
raent of India — a fact proving not only 
their reputation in other rc'ipects, but 
their proficiency in oriental literature, 
which is a necessary passport to the at- 
tainment of high offices in that country. 
On this liead, however, there is the still 
farther fact, that the previous course at 
Hertford is found materially to abridge the 
period of instruction in the oriental lan- 
guages at Fort William. Mr. Maltlm.s 
proves, by actual numerations equally 
.dear and simple, that in the year 1811, of 


the students who left the college of For? 
William, qualified for official situations, 
the average stay of those who had never 
been at tlie Heitfoul college, had been 
three years and two montll^ ; while the 
average stay of those who had come from 
the Hertford college had been but about 
ten months, making the vvliole collegiate 
residence of the latter, whether in India 
or England, about two years and ten 
months. This makes the whole collegiate 
residence of the Herttoid students the 
shortest by about four months. But then 
an hon. prnpiietor (Mr. Hume) objects to 
this comparison, as beiiui taken in a year 
favourable foi the Hertford students. In 
the following year lie finds, on rhe .'hew- 
ing of Mr. Malthiis himselr, rliai the aver* 
j^estay of the Hertfonl studen’' was ex • 
tended to upwards of sixteen months, 
which makes their total residence longer 
by about two or three months than that 
of the students arready mentioned, who 
had never been at the Hertford college. 
Now, sir, I do not at all know that the 
hon. proprietor lias a right to vary the 
year for the Heitford students, without 
varying that for the Fort William students 
also. But really this is all of veJ 7 slight 
coii'cquence. Of what moment can it 
possibly be, whether the total residence 
of rhe Heitford students be a few months 
more, or a tew months le«s i Does the 
hon. proprietor forget that the whole coU 
lege residence of the vonng men who had 
never been at Hertfoid, was employed 
solely in the acquisition of oriental liteVa- 
fure, while the Hertford students, for the 
two European years of their college-life,, 
liad the adiiirioiial weight of a variety of 
other .studies of great extent and difficul- 
ty ^ — under such circumstances, can a 
higher foraplimeut be paid to the institu- 
tion at Heitford, than that w'e should sit 
inquiring, whether burdened with all this 
additional load of employment, it pushes 
on the student in oriental literature a lit- 
tle faster, or a little slow’er, than the in- 
x'^titution at Fort William, which has that 
branch of study and that alone ?— for niy 
own part, I am content with the in- 
quiry ; I care not for the answer. 

Another hon. proprietor (Mr. Lown- 
des), in discus.sing this part of the ques- 
tion, took a course a little extraordinary, 
“True, (said he), some of the students 
from Hertford have attained a consider- 
able proficiency in oriental literature. I 
can inform you, however, from a fact 
within my own knowledge, that they 
have owed their proficiency, not to Hert- 
ford college, but to in^struction received 
at the houses of their parents.” So that 
according to the statement of the hon. 
proprietor, the students of ths India coL 
l^e have become learned, to be sure, 
but they have become learned, not by 
reason of the college, bat in spite of 
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it. In proof of hib assertion, he men- 
tioned Mr. Ba>ley, a srentlemanof a family 
of the highest respectability, who had 
studied oiieiitd literatuie, with eminent 
success, at his father’s house, although his 
progress in it might, by some persons, be 
ascribed to his education at Hertford, i ac- 
knowledge, sir, that I am generally apt to 
assign the most obvious cause for a clear 
effect ; and, when tiie uisti iiction which I 
know to be given is followed by a ptohcieii- 
cy which I sec to be attained, I nataially 
conclude such proticiency to be the result 
of such instruction. Whatsoitof proof 
does the hon. propiictor requiie, that the 
valuable young men who have been consi- 
dered as doing credit in India to the in- 
struction iriven at the college in iilmrland, 
were really indebted to tliat estahlishiuent 
for tlie acquirements they evinced ? —Win* 
are tiie witnesses that can satisf\ the lion, 
proprietor on this point ? — will he insist 
on it that the young men in question, who 
are now employing their talent's on the 
field of actual service in the c-Vit, should 
themselves be called into this couit, to 
name the jicrsons whom they con^ider as 
their benefactors in oriental literature ? 
— then, Isay, thoy nholl he ralUfl ‘ — I ac- 
cept the challenge ! — I hold in my hand, 
.sir, a packet of the most interesting let- 
ters, from some of those very .students, 
and from the most distinguished indivi- 
duals amongthem : — and tiiese lettcvb con- 
tain such conclusive evidence of tlie f«ict 
which the hon. proprietor ha< coutiovci t- 
cd, that all doubt on the .subtect must be 
silenced. They are private letters, ad- 
dressed to one or other of the profe>sois 
of the college, and contain the mot ge- 
nuine expressions of regard and giatitudc. 
These document.s, the profes'«ors have 
been kind eiioiigh, at my earnest rcque>t, 
to place in my hands; and I trot the 
court will mit deem their time misem- 
ployed in listening to a veiy tew short ex- 
tracts. The letters are indeed entirely of 
a private and confidential nature; but, 
had I eveti access to tlie amiable and ex- 
cellent wrifcrf. I should not offer (hem 
any apology for thus publicly producing 
the extracts I am about to read, (iiving 
them the fullest credit for the sincerity of 
the feelings tliey profc'^^-, I am sure, those 
geueroii'^ youths would delisiht in the 
idea that thev should unconsciously bare 
been emplorcd in prcpaiiiig a defence for 
their ihstiuctois aeainst injustice, and 
that the very expiess.ion of their attached 
gratitude should thus pleasingly operate 
in repaying the '•crvices it acknow- 
ledges. The letter whicli I shall fake the 
liberty of first introduciiii: to the notice 
of the court, is from Mr. Stirling, wliO'-e 
name appears with "uch flattering and 
honourable distinction in the examination 
under lord Moira. The testimony fr«>m 
Ibe letters of Mr. Stirling, will, I hope. 


be deemed peculiarly in point, consider- 
ing that the writer is on all hands admit-* 
ted to have been the greatest proficient in 
oriental literature, that ever pi-oceeded 
from the college at Hertford to India, i 
never liad the honour and pleasuie of any 
personal acquaint. mce With thU gentle- 
man, but J have long known and esteem- 
eil his chaiacter ; ami that acquaintance 
(if I may so call Jt} ha" been improved by 
the perusal of seveial of his- letters to the 
individual pioie**sors of the college. No- 
thing can be moie honourable for both 
parties, than the coii'^tant and familiar in- 
tercourse iic maintains with hi'j former 
instruct<»rs. It shows tlie friendly kind- 
ness and paionfal care with which he had 
been tieated — it sliews on how worthy a 
subject that care itiid that kindness had 
been bestowed. In a letter dated the I2tli 
t'ept. Ifeld, and addiessed to the present 
piiiicipal (then only a prore">or), with 
whom, I heg to say, Mr. Sfirhiig had no 
c<»nne\iou or acqu tintance pieviou.sly to 
his admi""!//!! at the college, he ihii.s ex- 
piesscs liimseif: — 

“ My dear .sji,— If my friends at Hert- 
“ fold have not quite toigntteii me, by 
the end of the second yeai of my depar- 
“ turc from that happy abode, wiiich the 
“ benefits of their iustnietion and society 
remlercd so truly important and de- 
Ijghtful to me, I trust that aconimuni- 
“ cation wiiich tells them that 1 am doing 
“ well, ainl have succeeded hiflierro to 
the farthest extent of inyw idles, will 
“ mcet\\i»h .v vvclcmic reception. My 
‘‘ letter to Mr. .Malihiis contained most 
of tlie particcd.irs concerning the col- 
*'■ lege of Fort M'liliam, xiid tiio late ex- 
‘‘ aniiiuiiion, that 1 thointht jou would 
ho (*e^ito•ls of la-aiing; and allow me 
‘‘ to addfuvs to you the a-^uiapce before 
“ .stated ill that letter, that no inconsidcr- 
able poition of iny joy at tlie success 
“ which crowned my efforts on that 
“ import. int occa-ion aro^e from re- 
“ fleeting on t)ie -S.^iNnct on winch I 
knew the profi >' 1)1 > of Ihurtord must 
expeiience in le.irnitig tiiat I tiad 
amply supported, as fi, as thr opportu- 
“ iiity afftu'ded would admit, the credit 
of the Hi'titution th.it flourishes under 
‘Mlieir guidance and tuition.” — 'JIcnrf 
c\-c,) 

The single siuitencc oh'crved Mr. 
(Irant' with which thi" g iit''*uiaii cori- 
rltides his letter, shew > t' c dci ided sense 
he entertains ot the hem ht- winch he has 
drnveil from tlie college * iir s i\s — 

“ Wnli the .viiuef't wi'he^ for your 
“health, and the long ( oiiiniuance of 
“.such an iii'Tiuioi in .m institution 
“ which I "’■.‘.'I e\'. 1 think of witli the 
“ stiougest fi‘ci'ijgs Oi revereii c and .it- 
“ taclimeni, — I 'uhsciihe mvseii, vours, 
with the greatest regard and esteem.’* 
^-^'llcar! hear .') 

4 G2 
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I cannot forbear (continued Mr. Grant) 
adding one sentence from the letter to 
Mr. Malthas referred to in one of the ex- 
tracts I have already read. Speaking of 
the Hertford college, he thus describes it ; 
— “ The seminary to which I shall ever 
‘‘ consider myself indebted for a variety 
** and extent of information that I could 
no whci e else have received in the space 
“ of two years.*" Mr. Grant resumed, 
1 have provided myself with other letters, 
equally affectionate, and containing evi- 
dence precisely similar in its effect, 
though not ahvajs couched in equally 
terse or maiked expressions of the merits 
of the institution. In pauicular, I have 
one fiom ray ^alued and accomplished 
friend, Mr. Holt Mackenzie ; to whom I 
will pay the high compliment of saying, 
that in point of talent and acquirement, 
I should not scruple to place him on the 
same line of nieiit with Mr. Stirling. In 
fact, without any dicparageinent to many 
youths of very high qualidcations, formed 
at Hertford, these are perhaps the very 
two I should have selected for witnesses 
ou the present occasion. In order, how- 
ever, to put the propiietors in possession 
of the full force of Mr. .Mackenzie’s let- 
ter, it would be necessary to read a great 
part of it } and, though it is equally bo- 
nonraWe to his feelings and his very un- 
common understanding, I fear to trespass 
on the patience of the court, I will ra- 
thei' therefore give the effect of it through 
a most nncxceptionable cliaunel. A let- 
ter has been put into my hands, addres- 
sed by Mr. Mackenzie, the father of this 
gentleman, and celebrated as one of the 
chief ornaments of the literature ofScot- 
Jand, to Mr. Maltims. One shortextract 
from this letter will answer my present 
purpose ; and I the rather read it, be- 
cause much has been said in some stages 
of the present discussion, respecting the 
complaints of fathers, sorrowing over the 
ruin of their sons at Hertford. The court 
Will be glad to hear, on this subject, the 
Sentiments of a most j udicious, and at the 
same time a most affectionate, father : — 
“ I am tempted to trouble you w'ith a 
letter on the subject, not only by the 
** satisfaction which I derived from your 
** pamphlet, but tt) give (very unneccssa- 
rily, I grant,) the testimony of one of 
your pupils, my .son Holt, who owns 
** with gratitude the kindness and highly 
useful instruction which lie received at 
“ Hertford, to which he chiefitj ascribes 
the success of his exertions in India** 

I shah mention only one other letter, 
because it is written by Mr. Bavley, 
whom I pre.-^ume to be the gentleman 
mentioned by the honourable proprietor, 
as having gone through the course at 
Hertford, but a.^ in fact owing his pro6- 
ciency in the oriental languages to private 
•tudy at hofUe. At lea.sr, this is the only 
gccticman of the highly-respected family 
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to which he has alluded, who has ever 
been at the Hertford college. The letter 
is addressed to the principal ; and, among 
other scattered expressions indicative of 
the same feelings, contains the following : 
— Had 1 not promised to address you 
from India, the recollection of the 
‘‘ kindness I received from you at Hert- 
“ ford, would have made me determine to 
renew my thanks from hence. You 
will be glad to hear that 1 left college 
with some little eclat. Prinsep, Bird, 
and Molony, did honor to Hertford at 
the last examination ; and Mackenzie 
“ and Sotheby at the one in January.” 

The court will, however, feel that the very 
circumstance of >o friendly and even in- 
timate a correspondence being kept up be- 
t tveen the profes.sors of the college and those 
of their pupils who have most distinguished 
themselves, is still more decisive in favour 
of my pre.seiu argument, than the extracts 
I have produced, or than any others that 
can be cmiceived. Nor indeed is it pos- 
sible for any extracts adequately to con- 
vey the effect which is produced by an 
actual perusal of this correspondence. 
The contideiitial terms in which it is 
maintained— the pleasure which the writ- 
ers take in relating the progress and the 
result of llieir studies — and the interest 
which they evidently feel in the honor of 
the Hertford college — all these are fea- 
tures not only of the most interesting, but 
the most decisive kind ; and, ou the 
mind of an impartial reader, the result 
will be an impression equally favourable 
to the writers themselves, and to the par- 
ties addressed. 

I have now, sir, concluded all that my 
consideration fur the time of the court 
will permit me to offer to them, on the 
subject of the charges against the literary 
cliaracter of the India college ; and I trust 
not only that the slight and scanty evidence 
brought forward in crimination of the es- 
tablishment on this score, has been shown 
to be wholly ineffectual tor the intended 
purpose, but that such a view has been af- 
forded of the system of instruction there 
adopted, the persons by whom that sys- 
tem is enforccfl, and the effects which 
there is proof of its having produced, as 
cannot fail to influence the minds of the 
court. I now proceed to what I consider 
as, in all respects, a much graver head of 
charge I mean that which concerns the 
moral character of the college. When I 
before had the honour of addressing the 
court, it will, I trust, be recollected that 
1 distinctly announced the ground which 
I should take on this part of my subject. 
I distinctly and precisely stated that accu- 
sations appeared to have been preferred 
against the college, imputing to the stu- 
dents vice and immorality, not merely ia 
the degree in which students of the 
same age at most or all other seminaries, 
might be chargeable with the same irregn- 
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iarities ; but in a degroe so excessive and 
so flagrant, as stamped the college with 
disgrace, and rendered it the bounden 
duty of parents to pause before tliey should 
trust their children within the contami- 
nation of its walls. I farther distinctly 
stated, tliat these accusations, whenever 
they should be repeated, 1 was prepared 
gravely, publicly, and deliberately, to 
meet ; and that, in meeting them, 1 
should assert, not indeed the absolute 
freedom of this institution from every 
shade aud degree of tlie excesses and in- 
temperances, too common in large so- 
cieties composed of youth, but its freedom 
from those excesses and iiitempeivances to 
fully as great an extent as any otlier semi- 
nary in existence, wliere the pupils are of 
the same age. 

In assuming this ground, sir, it will 
not be supposed that 1 intended to sjieak 
lightly of any degree of imnioralily or ir- 
regularity ; or that I meant to intimate 
that the managers of any seminary, or of 
any society, should not labour to eradicate 
every sort, not of coriuptiou only, hut 
even of defect. Too much care, too urucii 
anxiety, cannot he heston ed on this gi-cat 
object. Rut when tlie artual eliar.actcr 
of an existing society in the point of mo- 
rality is brought into question ; when 
vague and indefinite .aocusations of vice 
and excess are urged against such a so- 
ciety ; aud when we are called on to plead 
to such accusatioii.s — I did not then know 
—I do not now know, of any mode in 
which such crimiiiaticju can be met, ex- 
cept by stating the relative purity of the 
society impeached ; its purity iu ‘compa- 
rison with otlier societies, nr in com|iaii- 
son with human nature in general. In a 
word, if theu/fli of such a society i.s to be 
considered, I say it ought to be perfection. 
But if its state is to he estimated, tlieu I 
say we must compare it with tire average 
of existing imperfection. 

The able and celebrated profcs.sor who 
has defended the college from tht press, 
takes exactly the same view of this sub- 
ject. He does not affirm tliat tire India 
college is a scene of Utopian innoeeiicc, 
however desirable such a stale of things 
niigiit be, aud however sincerely it ought 
to be lalioiired after. But he explicitly 
avers, as tlic result of his o«u careful ob- 
servation, that, from wliat are considered 
as the oidiuary, though they are not 
therefore the less blameabic, vices of 
of youth, the students of tire college in 
question are beyond all comparison more 
free tlian the undergraduates at tlie Eng- 
lish universities ; and, in liis lielief, more 
free than the liead classes of our great 
schools. Such is the temperate, candid, 
and manly statement of that learned per- 
son. To this he pledges his high charac- 
ter. In so stating, however, it plainly 
was not the intention of Mr. Malthiis to 
set on foot an iuvidious coiupaiisou be- 


tween the institution to wliich he is at- 
tached, and other public establishments k 
but he feit tli- u where the actual amount 
of iniperfoctij.i in an inipr-ifcct society is 
to be assigned, tliere is no possible method 
hutt!i.atof comparison with known so- 
cieties of the same kind. 

The accusations, sir, to which I .alluded 
on the occ.ision hefoic mentioned of my 
addiessing you, had, 1 need not say, been 
circulated in the public papiis. It was 
notorious that they had been so ; and it 
was also very notorious th.it they had 
been circiilafeil as reports of what had 
passed here — as reports of what had 
been urgeil by my learned friend who 
moves this resolution, and by other gentle- 
men taking a pait ag.iinst the college. 
Whetlur all this was truly repoited or 
not I did not know — I had no means of 
knowing. But it was within every man’s 
knowledge that licavy and undefined 
cliargcs of vice had lieen circulated against 
ilie college, aud tliat tlie-ie clmrges pro- 
fes.sed to liaie tlie sanction of tlie lion, 
proprietors to «hom I refer. — When, 
llierefoic, the ]irf«cnt resolution was at 
length to be moved, I came down to tlie 
court witli eager expectation. — I was de- 
sirous to hear whetlier accusations of a 
moral kind were really to be urged ; and 
if so, to what extent, and on what 
grounds.— I say, I desired to know this, 
and when tlie learned mover was address- 
ing the court in support of the resolution, 
I listened to ids speech with almost 
breathless .suspense, in the hope of some 
distinct charge, at least of .some explicit 
declaration on this most important sub- 
ject. — I must acknowledge my surprise 
aud concern on not finding what I expect- 
ed. The learned mover neither re-stated 
nor disclaimed wliat the public prints had 
imputed to him. In opposition to the 
manly and honorable declaration of Mr. 
Malthus— a declaration as to the state of 
the fact— he contented Iiiiiiscif iMth say- 
ing, “All this may he -o ; but it is bad 
enough. If Hertford college is no Iicttcr 
than other seminaries, so mucli tlie worse 
for your cause ; for we m od not send our 
children to otlier seminaries, tint wcaie 
obliged to send them to Hertford eollcge.” 
On this mode of arguing I w ill t.akc tlie 
liberty to remark hereafter ; Hh.at I now 
say of it is only this, tlmt it i^ not joining 
issue with Mr. Malthus on tlie state of 
tlie fact ; — it is not an adniissioii— it is 
not a denial. 

Now, .sir, T appeal to tlie candour and 
justice of the learned iiioiei— I appeal to 
the candour and justice of this court — 
whetlier tlic coiieee is not entitled to a 
different treainieiit. What is the case 
He.ny eiiarge.s are reported to be prefei red 
against tlie institution. — Its friend.s pro- 
fess a re.adiness to encounter lliose accu- 
sations. — Tlicy challence the proof — they 

tlirow down their gage in ojicii day a 

ti'iic is mimed— nc aic here met.— But 
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then when the occasion is thus arrived, 
weiu vain seek to know if those chaises 
were ever made— if they are to be perse- 
vered in— if tljey are to be proved : — I 
ask, sir, whether tliis is just and candid ? 

I demand, whether the coUege ha-j wot a 
right to say, If those charges were falsely 
imputed to you, do us the justice to dis- 
claim them if they were erroneously 
preferred by you, do us the Justice to re- 
tract tliem — but if they w’ere truly urged 
by yon, do us the justice to prove them, 

1 demand whether the college has not a 
right to suy, and whether the sentiment 
would not find an echo in every bosom 
that lias one pulse which beats true to 
justice, i have been publicly called to 
my trial, and, if I am innocent, I have a 
right to be I’cquitted.— / /tear .y 

In the absence of any thing positive, I 
am obliged to look f'aek at such proofs 
(if proofs they can be called), as are 
reported to fiave been adduced on tlie oc- 
casion of originating tliis subject. We are 
told, sir, that great stress was then laid 
on certain anonymous documents, pur- 
porting to be the letters of parents, who 
lamented that ihcir children should have 
experienced the demoralizing effect of a 
residence at the India college. U’e are 
told that extracts of those letters wcie 
read; but we do not find that the writers 
were named. And we are told that, on 
the evidence of those extracts, the college 
was denounced as a sink of vice and im- 
morality. Sir, every proprietor has a 
right to form his own opinion from such 
private sources of information as he can 
command, and as he believes to be worthy 
of trust, I therefoie cannot complain that 
the gentlemen who referred to these let- 
ters, should themselves have relied on 
fheirauthorify. They vvere veiy well en- 
titled to do so. But when matters once 
came to a piihfjc accusation, the funda- 
mental principles of justice enfoice a dif- 
ferent course- I have seen something of 
places in wliich the rules of evidence arc 
applied to the purposes of judical iuvesti- 
gatiou ; and have always undei>food it to 
be among the very first qualifications of 
a witness, especially in criminal proceed- 
ings, that he shall be vUildCy ami that he 
.shall be disinterested. What tlien must 
1 think, when I find this com t called upon 
to pronounce a sentence of censure against 
a great public e.stabli.'>hnicnt, on such evi- 
dence as I have mentioned ? 

When, indeed, I hear .such testimonies 
referred to on such an occasion, I am for- 
cibly reminded of an anecdote which f 
once heard related by a very great man io 
the House of Commons, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Willes was trying a prisoner on the 
circuit, wiien a witness positively stating 
some extraordinaiy fact, and being ques- 
tioned as to his means of information, rc- 
plied_, that he had been told what be rc- 
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lated by TKphoat. “ Well,” said my lord 
chief justice, “ J have no objecrion to the 
testimony of the ghost, hut first bring him 
in, and swear him !” — [Loud and uni- 
versal laug/iter.) So I say; Piod'ice these 
invisible witnesses ! Confront ns with 
these mysterious beiiigs ! Call up these 
accusing spirits, who liave loo much deli- 
cacy to make themselves .s'een^ but have 
not too much delicacy to make theni'iclves 
/tenrd ! ** 0 (but it is said), would you 

then violate the sanctity of parental 
grief ? Would you compel a sorrowing 
father to appear in public with all his 
wounds still bleeding, and to proclaim the 
history of his child’s luinaud his own 
shame?” Concemed Indeed should I be, 
sir, to commit the stnallest outrage on the 
seclusion at a sorrow so deep. I am con- 
tent that such a parent shall remain in 
the ^hade. But, if so, in the '•acred name 
of the eternal piinciple.s of justice, I call 
on yo«i to CO through with your own rule 
and if you will not produce your witness 
for the ends of complete justice, do not 
produce him for those of criminatinnl 
Otherwise it is not by we, but by;/o'/,. 
that the sanctify of parental grief is 
violated— by you, vvbo make me a sufferer 
by the very respect 1 pay to that privacy 
— by you who, in the giiife of a secluded 
mourner, prepaie against me an ambushed 
enemy, and who couveit the most sacred 
of all feelings into an instrument of in- 
justice ! — Jfear 

But it is not my only ground of objec- 
tion against these witnesses that they are. 
invisihle.— Little as we know of them, 
wc know something— and that something 
is, that they are biassed,— strongly and 
necessarily biassed, —in favourof the cause 
which tl^cy arc adduced to suppoit. Why, 
sir, can it be supposed that fathers, who 
had been deeply wounded by the failure 
and discredit of tlicircliildren — who were 
naturally eager to lay the blame any 
where rather than on the real demerit of 
their children — who had, in a great de- 
gree, identified their own cause with that 
of their children, — wiio had very probably 
been engaged in a warm and pairiful per- 
sonal altercation with the collegiate autho- 
rities,— and whose whole personal acquain- 
tance with the college, if they had any, 
was in all likelihood confined to the hur- 
rievl observation of two or three day®, 
amidst the press of the views and feeling?' 
1 Iiave described ; can it be supposed, for 
a moment, that such persons are disin- 
terested witnesses ?— I should almost 
doubt whether he could be a father, whom 
I saw conducting himself with impartiality 
under such circumstances. I should be 
apt to say with the poet, ‘‘ He has no 
children !” 

These considerations seem to me decid- 
edly to prove what Mr. Malthus obsene^, 
that dis.ippainfcd fathers aic the very last 
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iiuthorities who ought to be adduced in 
such a case as tiie present. They prove 
this indeed, '^o decidedly, that l cannot 
help aptK alinc' to the tandourot the hon. 
propi ItTojs ih-iuselve*, who have cited 
those aui oiities, against the admissibili- 
ty uf tlieif o ui eiiieiice. But, it they 
refuse Us tli 't justice which I think is only 
our due on tin's poiin, I am at least sure 
that I imy sately diiect my appeal to the 
court of pioprietoi '. — I will in that case, 
introat the court to rememher that the 
college has been clnirged with stub pecu- 
liar degrees ot vice and licentioU'tiC'S as 
render it a!to;ethei a (iaiigerous and con- 
taminating re-idence for youth— that the 
friends ot tne in>titutiou have anxiously 
and loudly called f<u* the evidence on 
which such accu'aiion rests — and that 
the Single, ilie exclusive evidence, 1 will 
not say produced^ but referred /o, on the 
occashm, has been tlie testimony ot \vit- 
tiesses who do not appear — who are not 
named — and concerning whom they refuse 
to tell us any thing e.xcvpt tliis, that by 
every rule of law and leasoti, they are ut- 
terly incompetent to be lieard on the sub- 
ject. — ! hi'ur ! h^dr !) 

iMr. ,h'rlr>t> hero mteqxi'cd amidst 
an uni'v 1 1 '•a! ci y of Order ! Order ! — and 
observed, tiiat such terms its “ peculiarly 
offensive vices” might lead to misconcep- 
tion. He had not heard the term used 
against tliecolleire; and if it had, he had 
no doubt it UDuld heda'opped, in order to 
avohl an interpretation w Inch, lie was very 
sure, had neier been ctmreinplated by any 
person Tiii^ iiitenuption, he hoped, 
would be excu'Jed, on account ot the mo- 
tives w’liicii had occasioned iu ! 

hear ! hear ! j 

Mr. (irant, after compliaieiiting his 
learned friend on the disclaimer he had so 
properly and promptly ma<le, observed that 
lie (Mr. Grant iuultr>tood thecharges cir- 
culated against the college to imply a great 
prevalence ot me excesses too common 
among youth — a prevalence of these exces- 
ses in a degree which distinguished this se- 
rninaryfroui inostorall others, and madeit 
peculiarly dany^eious a> a .scene of tempta- 
tion and of bad example. It had been 
•lescribed as “ a sink of rice” as “ a dis- 
grace to the Company and to the country y 
and to ait tr/io heionc to it as (he 
“ dreadoj the neighbourhood as distin- 
guished by ‘‘ the frequent commission of 
evert/ species of ojfence” and as conduct- 
ed “ in a r so repugnant to every 

principle of order and morality oa to pre- 
vent individuals fiom sending their sons 
there.” These were specimens of the ex- 
pressions applied to it ; expressions 
which, if rightly used, must be capable 
of being established by immediate proof 
of the most conclusive and irresistible 
kind ; but for such proof, and indeed for 
any proof whatever, the friends of the 
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college had called, and, he had no doubt, 
would continue to call in vain. — I 
.should be very stniy (continued Mr. 
Giant) to trespass toomucli on tlieindul- 
geiice of the court ; hut while I am on 
this subject, I cannot refuse my-elf the 
gratilicatioti of adducing, in my turn, the 
testimony of a father whose son ha? passed 
tliroiiffh the college. It is afidressed 
to the piincipal, by a distiiuuished 
member ot the church of Ii eland, Dr. 
Woodward, brother-in-law to the archbi- 
shop of Cashel. 1 tru^t that highly re- 
spected person will forgive tlie liberty I 
take in leading publicly an extract of a 
letter, vvntteu without any purpose of 
such a k nd; hut certainly, I feel satisfied 
that thi', with the .similar tc'-timonylbe- 
foie gave from Mr. Mackenzie, will far 
outweigh a whole ho.st of anonymous ac- 
cusation?. The letteris dated the 1st Jan. 
1817. — I am also happy in an opportu- 
“ nity of givimr my humble te.**timony to 
“ thevciy nncoinmon prudence and firm- 
“ iie.'swiih winch you restored order in the 
** college, in contiadiction of the ridicu- 
Ions attack made on the institution, as 
“ we read it in the papers. As a parent 
“ devoted to his children, you will excuse 
“ this intrusion, and believe that as long 
as I live I never shall forget what the 
‘‘ young men owed to your admirable 
'^conduct unfler very trying cirnim- 
“ stances.” 1 will jn?t add (proceeded 
Ml. Grant I that the wiiter of this inte- 
resting lettei h'n! no acquaintance with 
Dr. Batten previous to the admission of 
Ills ?o?i at the college. 

Having now, a< 1 tiust, thoroughly dis- 
po.^t'd oi the deeper dcamiitlons against 
t-u; morals of the college, I feel mjself 
called upon to notice the remarks of tlie 
learned mover on the implied admission 
of Mr. Malthus, with respect to the ex- 
istmre there of at least a degree of mo- 
ral irregularity. The averment of Mr. 
Malthus is, that the students “are, be- 
yond all comparison, freer from the ge- 
neral vices” of youth, “ than the under- 
graduates of our universities and, he 
really believes, “ iuore free than the hcad- 
cla.sses of our great schools.” On which the 
learned and hon. proprietor says, “ Ad- 
mirable consolation, truly, for parents to 
be told, tliat the students at Hertford — 
children of sivtef^Hy are freer from youth- 
fii! vices than the under-graduates at our 
universities, — men of jirp-(ind-twenty\ 
But does Mr. Professor loiget the radical 
difference between tlie two cases.^ We 
may send our children lo the universities, 
or not send them, as we {dease,* but we 
are compelled to send them to the Indian 
college.” One word, sir, on the accuracy 
with which the sentiment of Mr. Malthus 
is represented here, before I say any thing 
as to the reasoning «nployed on it. The 
learned mover, on a former day, remark- 
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ed that he had never seen so great a uum- 
her of misrepreseiuatjons crowded into so 
small a compass, as in the pamphlet of 
3Mr. Hlaitims. I hope my Jeai'ued friend 
will excuse me for observing, that if Mr. 
Malthus has dealt in misrepresentation, 
he has at length been fought with his own 
weapon ; for I will venture to assert, that 
so much misrepresentation has seldom 
been crowded into so small a compass, as 
may be found in my learned friend’s re- 
marks on the short sentence last quoted 
from Mr. Malthus. I need not say I am 
far from imputing wilful misrepresenta- 
tion : it would be absurd to do that ; but 
it is necessary to set the sentiment of Mr. 
Malthus in its true light. First, then, my 
learned friend totally omits to read the 
important clause with which Mr. Malthus 
concludes; the clause, I mean, in which 
he states his belief that the Hertford stu- 
dents me fieer from vice than the head- 
classes of our great schools. This clause 
is left out, as if it bad never existed. 
Next, my learned friend tacitly drops 
the words beyond all comparison” in 
the preference which Mr. Malthus gives to 
the morals of Hertford college over those 
of the universities. Thiidly, he describe.s 
the students at the India college as 
children of sixteen thus taking the 
very earliest age at which a youth is ad- 
missible at that collCiTe as a standard for 
the age of the whole society. Andlu.'^tly, 
he describes the under-graduates as 
men of tiventy-five'* Sir, my learned 
friend has passed, as he teds us, four 
years at Oxford ; I put it then to his re- 
collection — I put it to the recollection of 
any man who has passed four days there— 
whether twenty-five be the average age of 
under-grad uatc.s } It is well known, that 
the period previous to the first degree 
usually extends from about eighteen to 
twenty-one. It is equally well known 
that some are sent to tlie university much 
younger than eighteen ; I may, pcihaps, 
be allowed to mention, as one example 
of this assertion, that the individual who 
has now the honor of addre.ssing you, 
was entered of Cambridge at sixteen, and 
went into residence two or three mouths 
before he had completed Ids serenteenth 
year. By means, however, of these little 
oversights, Mr. Malthus’s defence of the 
morals of the Hertford institution be- 
comes that which miglit very justly have 
awakened the surprise of my learned 
friend, namely, an assertion that these 
children of sixteen were not quite so 
vicious as men of five-and-twenty I 
But, since the observations of the learn- 
ed propiietor on this passage may be 
thought, in some measure, applicable, 
even as it stands in Mr. Msdthus, let us 
coosidtt them a moment. My learned 
friend seems to think it a sufficient ob- 
jection to the institution, thst there It 
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some vice among the students, especially 
as the residence at the college is co?n- 
pelled. Now first, sir, 1 beg to know 
whether, when my learned friend pro- 
posed to this couit in IbO.i, the resolution 
approving tiie e'^tablishment of a semi- 
nary in this country, he really conceived 
that the seminary he waa about to erect 
would be totally free from all the vices of 
youth ? that it would actually exhibit that 
jiumimity from evil, which has in all 
other cases been known rather as the un- 
attainable object of human systems, than 
as their realized excellence? If he did, 
let him point out tlie meaii.s by which so 
great a blessing was to be biought down 
to the sphere of practice; if he did not, 
let him not too severely coudemu the ex- 
isting institution for eoutaiiiiug tiiat alloy 
of defect which he himself proposed to 
tolerate, in pioposing to erect a semiuai-y. 
But then,” said my learned friend, 
wc arc not obliged to send our sous to 
the university, but we are obliged to seed 
them to the college at Hertford.” Why, 
who obliged you ? wluit teriible fiat — 
what fatal decree— what dire necessity— 
compels you to accept for your sou a lu- 
crative and honorable appoiutmeut in the 
civil service of the Company ? If my 
learned friend were to jeceive an appolat- 
ment for a son in the Coinpauy’-* service, 
and he were told at the same liiae that 
his son must be sent to Hertford in order 
to qualify himself, would there be any 
shackle ou his determination, whether he 
would or would not accept tlie appoint- 
ment on such conditions? What greater 
hardship is there in this case than is im- 
posed u)>on such persons as are destiued 
tor the profession of the church in Eng- 
land? It is well known that tliose who* 
have the offer of church preferment for 
their sons, cannot avail themselves of such 
offer unle&s they send their sons to receive 
a suitable education at the university. 
To obtain orders without it is diilicult— 
to rise high iu the church, hopeless. And 
would it be just to complain of that as a 
compulsory regulatiou which imposed 
such education as the rouditiou of the 
preferment ? Yet this is a stronger case 
tbaJi that \vhich I employ it to illustrate; 
for I should presume that the piofessioa 
of the church provides for at least ten 
times as many persons as the Company’s 
civil service ; so that, for every oue per- 
son compelled hi keep terms at Hertford, 
nearly tea may be said to be compelled to 
keep terms at the UJiiversities. I am 
aware, sir, that this subject may, inin^ 
dividual cases, involve a good deal of dif- 
ficulty. Scarcely any crisis can be con*, 
ceived menre serious or, more interesting 
to a parent, than when be has for tbc 
first time to determine, whether he shall 
retain his child under the safe and de- 
shelter of the domestic ropf, or 
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shall commit him to the ti'ials and 
calties of a more public scene. The ques- 
tion may sometimes bring with it great 
embarrassment, and prove very hard to 
determine. I am sure that my learned 
friend sees it piecisely in the same light, 
and that, if the solution of the problem 
fell to himself with respect to any person 
in whose welfare he felt interested, he 
would treat it with the seriousne.'JS that 
becomes it — a seriousness which, I con- 
fess, I. desiderated in his remarks on the 
subject, ill relation tlie supposed dan- 
gers of an education at HertWd. It is, 
I repeat, a serious — it may sometimes be 
a Fery painful question. There is gieat 
difficulty ia balancing between the advan- 
tages of an early probation in fortifying 
youthful virtue, and the premature ha- 
zards to virtue w'hich that very probation 
supposes. I must be allowed to say, 
however, that iu the case immediately 
before us, the question is one of far less 
nicety and embarrassment than in al- 
most any other ia ivhich it can pos- 
sibly arise. The reason is a very sim- 
ple one, A father, who is called to make 
up his mind whether he shall venture the 
child of his hopes and anxieties amidst 
the temptations of a residence in tlie col- 
lege at Hertford, must have already made 
up his mind to trust that same child> only 
two years later, amidst the far more nu- 
merous, and far more perilous temptations 
of a residence in India. The hazards of 
the two situations will not bear a compa- 
rison. What sudi a parent, thcrefoic, 
lias to determine, is simply this; — whe- 
ther, baviog satished himself that his .sou 
should at a very early age be placed 
amidst the trying seductions aud.s6iious 
responsibilities of an Indian life, it is not 
expedient, it is not obligatory, previously 
to subject him to tlie milder exigencies of 
a public but yet a less exposed situation : 
a situation which may afford a sort of 
{vepara^ry exercise to his ffrmness and 
fortitude. Under circumstances like these, 
even if in no other case, the Company 
Lave surely a right to say to families 
seeking Indian appointments, ** If you 
are desirous of the advantages of a situa- 
tion for your children in our service, even 
subject to the risks by which those ad- 
vantages may be attended— we, on our 
part, refuse to grant them the advantages, 
unless they are hrst qualified to sustain 
the risks. It is our interest, and it is 
equally their’s, that tliey shall undergo 
such a preliminary ordeal as may calf 
their latent puMvers into action— as may 
iuurethem to a reliance on their own re- 
sources. In this ordeal it i-^ possible they 
tsMtf fail ; but such a failuie will be a frir 
Iqs» evil Thau the failures to which ujh 
fonjoed habits mid uncoiffiriued principles 
would expose them iu India — a far less 
erU both to themselves and to others-- 
Afiafic t/o«rn.— No. 18. 


Jess painful to their parents, less injuri- 
ous to their own character, and less, ob- 
noxious to the interests of society.*" 

With these observation'', sir, I shall 
dismiss this part of my .'subject; perfectly 
confiding that the character of the India 
college, in the important point of morals, 
is now securely established against all the 
unfounded aspersions which it has sus- 
tained. I have but one topic yet to con- 
sider, before I relieve tlie court from tlie 
task which 1 am unwillingly imposing on 
their indulgent attention j 1 refer to the 
question of discipline. 

When I before had the honor of ad- 
dressing the court, it will be remembered 
that I declared myself ready to admit that 
a spirit of insubordination had, in some 
instances, manifested itself at the col- 
lege ; but I certainly neither did then, 
nor do now concede, that this spirit has 
at all manifested itself to the extent al- 
leged. I must own myself, however, 
somewhat surprised by the course which 
the learned mover of the resolution has 
adopted with respect to this head of ob- 
servation. Instead of dwelling on the 
actual state of discipline at tlie college, — 
a subject which is matter of fact — a sub- 
ject wduch, in point of knowledge, is ac- 
cei'sible to any inquirer, because, from 
its very nature, it involves ovet t acts and 
none others-^he has tliougbt proper to 
discuss, at great length, some of the 
statutes of the institution, with a view of 
proving them either absurdly rigorous or 
ineifeciire. It is very probable, sir, there 
maybe defects in the college statutes; 
it is possible those defects may be great ; 
but what connection have a-priori argu- 
ments on such points with our present 
di.scussion, which relates to the actual 
state of the institution, as ascertained by 
obsen-ation and evidence ? I will, how- 
ever, shortly glance at one or two points 
noticed by the learned proprietor. Add 
first, he objected to the regulatioa which 
requires tlie presence of all the students, 
witiiout exception, at the celebration of 
divine worship according to the forms of 
the church of England, as a liardship on 
members of the church of Scotland, or 
of the various classes of dissenters who 
might have appointments in the service. 
With regard to Scotland, I have some con- 
nection with that country, and even con- 
sider myself as a native of it; and I am 
not aware that the strictest members of 
the .Scottish church would object to the 
mere act of attendance at tlie rites of 
English worship, so long as they were 
not called to profess themselves in com- 
munion with the English establishment. 
1 have the same opinion of the liberality 
of the dj''‘'enter** in general. But if thn 
be a hartlahip, it is one which is equally 
imposed by the system of other collegiate 
eHahli^hmentS;, The children of Pwtes«- 

VoL. III. 4 11 
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laut dissenters are sometimes educated in vost shall appoint, ar which all the 
our universities ; so aie members of the ** students shall attend:’ Can it admit 
cliiireh of Scotland; they cannot, indeed, of any doubt wlicther divine service so en 
undergo niatiicnlation, but I am not joined was to he perfoimed according to 
aware that they ever desire exemption the modes and rites of the church of 
from the icgular duties of chapel. The England? If it can, I entreat yon to 
children of English families are to be hear another regulation CTiacteil for the 
found among the students at the universi- benefit of the same institution — 
ties of Scotland ; these attend divine ser- “The primary objects of the provost 
vice according to the Scottish ritual ; and shall be, to receive the junior civil ser- 

I am not aware that they ever find the rants on their first arrival at Fort Vi iU 

obiigation of such attendance a burden “ liam, to superintend and regulate their 
upon con«:cieuce. general morals and conduct, to assist 

But the^c, it may he said, are not pa- “ them with his advice and admonition, 
rallel in.stances ; — for (as before) we are “ and to instruct them in the principles 
not compelled to bring up our chihhen at “ of the Christian religion, according to 
the universities of Scotland, nor are the “Me doctrine, discipline, and rites of 
Scotch under a similar necessity with re- the church of England, as estahlished 
spect to ours ; it is the compulsory law “ hy lair:* 

ill the case of Hertford, which makes all So much, sir, for this obnoxious and 
the difference. Now to say no more on oppressive ecclesiastical regulation in the 
that subject, wull it suffice if I produce India college— a regulation which is thus 
a precedent from an institution, for which completely paralleled, both in the college 
niy learned ft lend professedly entertains, of lord Wellesley, and in the military se- 
and very justly, the highest respect — I minary ; the one of which estabishmeuts 
mean the Company's military seminary my learned friend has praised at our er- 
at Addiscombe? — Hear, therefore, the pense, and the other he would establish 
following clauses from the regulations of on our ruins.— heart) 
that excellent establishment:— The learned proprietor, however, pro- 

“ 13. Every Sunday moinliig, the oa- nonnees it extremely hard that a stu- 
dets shall walk in procession to and from dent should be liable to expulsion 
attended by the Serjeant and bora- by the arbitrary authority of five cler- 
bardier, and one of the resident wasters gyroen, truly, because he had missed 
of the seminary ; unless the state of the chapel. Members of the clerical or- 
weather, or some particular cause shall der, he observed, though no doubt 
prevent it, hi which cases, divine service, highly respectable persons, are not likely 
uccordxny to the form of the Church of to be the most merciful of censors in 
shall be performed, and a lecture such a case. — Their habits of life and of 
be read at the .seminary. Divine service, </c- thinking incline tliem to some little severi- 
t'ordinef to the form of the Church of Eng- ty of judgment, in estimating the faults of 
shall ahobe performed, and a lecture others. — Where we pity, says my learn- 
rcadiutheseminarVjCvcrySiuidayevening. ed friend, they blame. I confe.ss, sir, I 
“ 20. The cadets shall not absent regret that my learned friend .should have 
thcmselres from church, morning and given place to this remark, I am averse 
evening prayer, &c.” to professional reflections, were it only 

Perhaps, however, it may be contend- from a selfish motive ; for, as my learned 
ed, that no fair precedent can, in the friend well knows, no profession has been 
present instance, be deduced from the the subject of more frequent or of more 
system of a military seminary, the very unjust reflections of this nature, than 
nature of which implies the a(lmis«ibility that to w’hich he and I have alike the 
of restraints which would he intolerable honor of belonging. At the same time, I 
in an establishment purely civil. Give acknowledge that others have expressed 
us, therefore, it may he said, an example themselves respecting clergymen nearly 
of a civil senunary exactly in point— or in the same manner ; the celebrated Da- 
give us none at all. 1 do not know, sir, vid Hume, for example, who, speaking of 
that the distinction which sucli a reply that order of persons, observes^ “ These 
would set up, could be contended for in a men, being elevated above humanity, ac- 
niatter relatinu to the rights of con- quire a character which is entirely their 
Bcience; I am, however, content to adopt own,andwhich, in my opinion, is, gcneral- 
the proposal ; I ici// bring you the exam- ly speaking, not the most amiable that is 
pie of a civil seminar}'— and one, the an- to be met with in human society.’* Such is 
thorlty of which must be conclusive with the opinion of Mr. Hume, which seems to 
the gentlemen on the other side. I re- make a good companion for that of my 
quest, therefore, the attention of the learned friend . — ( d laugh.) To treat 
court to the following words from the this subject seriously, however, 1 cannot 
fttatuie-book of lord Wellesley’scollege;— help observing, that in the resolution aU 
Divine service shall be performed in the ready so often mentioned, which my 
college chapel, at such limes as the pro- learned friend proposed to the court ia 
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1805, one object stated as of cardinal im- 
portance, is that of “ grounding the Com- 
pany’s civil servants in the religion of 
their country.” I firmly believe, sir, 
my learned fi lend was sincere in that pro- 
position — I think it does him the highest 
credit — and I therefoie desire to stibmit 
it to his cool and canditl leflection, whe- 
ther the object to which he then attached, 
and to which (I doubt not) he still at- 
taches, such importance, is likely to be 
promoted by the introduction of topics in 
this place, which, when the reports of our 
debate'' come to he circulated among the 
student-?, may be understood to disparage 
boththo^e sacred observances in which the 
religion of their countiy is peculiarly em- 
bodied and enshrined, and the members 
of that eminent and venerable order, to 
whose cherishing superiutendance it has 
been peculiarly confided. — (Item ! hear!) 

Before I take my leave of this topic, 1 
cannot help a^'king fiom what source it 
appears that the offence of non-attend- 
ance at the college chapel subject.s a stu- 
dent to expulsion. Unque''iionahly, a 
contumacious peuevoiauce in thi>, or in 
any other offence, would he visited by iliat 
highc'-t penalty ; bul, if (as I presumej 
occa.'doual faiimes only are intended, I 
beg to Imve rlie c<jllc“ffe-siatute prodticed, 
by which sucli a punishment is annexed to 
such a transaressipn.— 1 believe the sta- 
tute-book would be hunted in vain for 
any law of the kiml. — This I know, that 
the most careful investigation has not 
Ijclped me to the discovery of any such 
law, \^hileit has ."hewn me wliat seems 
directly the reverse of such a law; for 1 
find, on tlie one hand, that non-attend- 
ance at chapel is an offence peculiaily 
cognizable by the dean, and on the other, 
that the dean is not invested with the 
power of expulsion. 

We next come to what is represented 
as the crying sin of the laws of this in- 
stitution ; I mean the statute which the 
learned gentleman compares to the Roman 
principle of decimation, and wliich he de- 
scribes as standing in fiightful contrast 
with the merciful spirit of the British 
constitution. By the practice of that 
constitution, I'.e tells us, individuals un- 
der suspicion of offences, are forbidden to 
criminate themselves j and he says, and 
I can well believe him, that he has heard 
the highest legal functionaries anxiously 
warn a prisoner ag.iinst using the pica of 
gtiilty, and lias observed them ready to 
spring from their .^eats, for the purpose of 
enforcing their renioii'-tranccs by their in- 
treaties. He then asks, what must be the 
feelings of the students at the India col- 
lege, when, after having been instructed 
in the principles and the practice of the 
English law by their legal professor, Mr. 
Giristiau, they open their own statute- 
book and find self-crimiuatiou enjoined 


on certain offenders, under the strongest 
penalties ? 

It is one thing, sir, to judge of particu- 
lar laws, — it IS another, to reason about 
general principle'!. — The collece-code may 
contain regulations wliich are v»bieciion- 
able, for it would be idle to suppose the 
system perfect ; and possibly the statute in 
question ma) be of that number. I would 
just obseiTe, liowever, that to determine on 
the propriety of particular enactments in 
an institution of tin’s kind, is a matter of 
considerable difficulty ami delicacy, — a 
matter which require-s a minute know- 
ledge of ciicumstaiices ; — and, where a 
a law like that in question, — a law strong 
on the face of it, becomes the subject of 
consideration, it is as lianl to fomi a leal- 
ly Just opinion, a.s it is iinfortunal! ly easy 
to pronounce a decidt^d sentence. I do 
not say this without a reference to my own 
feelings ; — for, though I shall presently 
shew, and I irii't in the mo't conclusive 
manner, that the naiuieof this law has 
been llli^rcple^ellte(^, yet, without mucii 
nioje intonnation on the subnet than I 
pretend to po^>e^s, and much moieinves- 
tigafon than I have leisure t') uudeitake, 

I am not able to ilecide either lor or 
against the expedience of such a re- 
gulation.— But the <loubt, sir, whicli 
I tlius sincerely state with regaul to 
the particular provision, can , never com- 
mit me to hesitate respecting the ge- 
neral principles on which it ba^ been 
iinpeaciieil ; for here I have no doubt 
whatever. — I do not feel suie that the 
law is right ; but no projiositiou on 
earth can be clearer to me, than that my 
learned friend has not proved it wron^. — 
He contrasts the principles of the British 
constitution with this law.— Sir, Ichcei- 
fuliyjoiu issue with him on the piincijiU-s 
of the British constitution ; I accept the 
test he has proposed ; and I give him my 
promise, not merely to vote for the pie- 
sent motion, but to be myself the mover 
of u resolution for the absolute suppres- 
sion of the college as a public nui'ance, 
on the following condition, — that he shall 
produce to me any one provision, any one 
clause, or any one tittle of the English 
code, accord’mg to which persons “ in sta- 
tu pupillari ” an- invested with the sduie 
rights as against their immediate ‘•upc- 
riors, whicji the subject undoubtedlv pos- 
sesses as against the government of the 
country. If the hon. and learned gentle- 
man can produce such a law, I will at once 
accede to ereiy thing that he has J.aid upou 
this subject, (ifeo) hear .) But, in En- 
glish jurisprudence, and I believe in any 
other juri^prudenec, no such principle 
can be found ; t lie parental power, whe- 
ther excicised directly or by delegation, is 
aUvajs supreme. True — it must beexer- 
ci>ed with caution and tenderness— it 
must be exercised with a parental heart ; 

4H2 
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— yet it is supreme. Take one instance, 
and take it on the most invidious ground 
which the learned mover has occupied, — 

I mean, that of the law of self-crimina- 
tion. If this is to be exploded on priii- 
ci|de, that principle equally applies to 
pupils of all ages : yet, sir, what parent 
among the many that hear me, if be 
strongly .suspect.s his child of a fault, feels 
any scruple in charging him with it, and 
in warning him not to aggravate the of- 
fence by a denial ? But now all this is to 
he changed. — The young offender is to put 
himself on his piivilege, and to say “I 
refuse to criminate myself. — I stand upon 
theEngli.sh law, and plead not guilty! 
let the charge, if true, be proved by legal 
evidence 1 I stand upon tlie const’tu- 
tion of my country!'* fHearl hear! 
and much mtrlh.) Why the necessary 
consequence of such a doctrine, in nine 
cases out of ten, must be, tltat the young 
citizen is acquitted for want of a pro- 
secutor. I trust, sir, that views like 
these will never become popular in our 
seminaries for youth ; but that the stu- 
dents at those establislinients will better 
appreciate tlie really filial relation in 
which they stand towards their instme- 
tors and lemember that the first duty 
arising nut of that i elation is implicit 
obedience 

Withiegard, sir, to the particular sfa- 
tute in question, it has, as I before re- 
marked, been greatly misconstrued, The 
whole effect of both its clauses is this, 
that, when great offence.i are committed 
within the college, the authors of which 
connot be discovered, such students as 
fall under Mi.'p'ciou from their general 
character, .shall be put on the trial of their 
guilt or innocence.—- Whether right or not, 
this is all ; and the utmost exaggeration 
cannot make it mote. We must recollect 
that, in such cases, the offence is not 
committed in a large community; it is 
known to lie among a very limited body 
of persons ; some of these must be the 
delinquents ; but those only are put on 
clearing themselvc.s, whose previous con- 
duct warrant.s a .su.spicion of their guilt. 
Even with re.spect to the persons thus se- 
lected, we must remember that they are 
not to he .sentenced without the fullest 
opportunity of vindicating themselves ; 
and this, not by legal evidence, but by 
such proof as may .satisfy a rational and 
a kind judge, ndeed, bke all the powers 
fittached to the government of a seminary, 
we imist suppose such a jurisdiction as 
this to lie pit 111 force, not by a tyranni- 
cal authoriiy, jealoii.sof the privileges of 
ts subjeeis, but by tlie cautious and 
lenient hand . of pei sous standing in the 
place of patent- In [loiiit of fact, how- 
ever, I learn that this jurisdiction has 
never been actually exercised, 

A doubt has been e.xpressed whether 
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any rule, analogous to this obnoxious law, 
has ever been adopted in any other se- 
minary: — but there is no reason for 
doubting on the subject. There are mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge pre- 
sent. They may probably recollect, what 
I know to be a fact, though not from per- 
sonal knowledge — I mean, that on occa- 
sion of a disturbance at chapel in a college 
of great reputation, the particular authors 
of the disturbance not being discoverable, 
it was announced that the principle of de- 
cimation would be acted on if tlie offence 
were repeated. In that instance, indeed, 
the threat was not carried into actual 
effect ; but eveiy man well knew that, if 
found necessary, it would be fulfilled with 
out fail ; and, as a sure proof of this, the 
distui banco never recurred. Besides this, 
the trulli is, that, under a milder form, 
ihi.s power i.s frequently exercised in most 
•academies ; for students are often with- 
drawn quietly, on an intimation to that 
effect from the masters, although no one 
specific offence deserving of expulsion 
has been committed, — merely on the 
ground of ageneral unfitness or inrapacity. 

Notwithstanding, however, 1 have 
thought it necessary to offer these remarks 
in vindication of the law referred to, I 
must again, sir, deprecate, in the strongest 
term.s, tlie principle of arguing against the 
whole system and being of an institution 
on the ground of anyone or two p.irticular 
regulations, however bad or absurd. This 
is not the just method of proceeding with 
respect to human establishments : they 
all have llicir defects, and, when these 
are discovered, the right coiir.se is to re- 
move the defects, not the establislinients 
themselves. 'J’he sentiment more than 
once expressed by Mr. Burke, ought ever 
to be borne in mind — for it is of universal 
application ; that “ there are, and must be, 
abuses in all governments,” and that, if 
the existence of abuses were made a rea- 
son for cashiering governments, nogovern- 
meiit on earth could stand a moment. 
(Hear! hear!) The particular statute* 
on which my ieained frieoil has thought 
proper to comment so severely, can never 
be drawn into the general question, whe- 
ther this institution has, on the whole, 
sufficiently answered its purpose to de- 
serve support and encouragement ; s 
question to be tried, not by the apparent 
propriety or probable efficacy of this or 
that individual law, but by a manly, can- 
did, and comprehensive view of the whole 
system, as judged from its leading prin- 
ciples, and its general results. 

1 will say no more of the chaiges against 
the regulations of the college respecting 
discipline ; but it is necessary that I 
should trouble the court shortly on the 
subject of the spirit of insubordination 
which the students have in more than 
one instance evinced, and which has been 
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made the foundation of so much ipabKc 
datnour. And, in the first place, how 
stand the facts ?— a very materia! question, 
but one to whicli very imperfect attention 
lias been paid. In the course of eleven 
years, it appears- that five disturbances 
have taken place ; and, about seventeen 
students Jiavebeen expelled, /ee of wltom 
were afterwards restored. The fart might, 

I have no dount, be matched from the his- 
tory of several public seminaries, which 
are not theiefore branded either as public 
nuisances or as aests of iiisurrecfwui. A 
better illustration, ind<*ed, of this asser- 
tion could not be desired than a circum- 
stance stared by an lion, gentleman, who 
addressed the court on the question of the 
college the other day, but whom I do not 
now see in his place. That gentleman, 
though he professed himself adverse to tills 
iostitiition on principle, yet delivered 
himself on the subject with a candour 
of which [ could wish I saw more ex- 
amples. He deprecated the conclusions 
drawn from the disrurbances that have 
occurred ; and produced a parallel case 
from the history of one of the most 
eminent of oui publicschools,iD which, in 
the cour>e of a few years, (I should guess 
from his statement, much fewer than 
eleven), there took place, the precise 
number of five rebellions. ‘The truth, 
sir, IS, that while the instances of this 
kind which happen at our established 
schools pass away with little notice from 
the public,— nay, while the mention of 
them j.s rather forborne, out of motives 
of delicacy ro the families whose feelings 
or whose credit they may be thought to 
alTect— the disturbances at the India col- 
lege have been industriously made conspi- 
cuou.s, and have been dilated upon with 
all the caution and candour characte- 
ristic of onr daily press. To such occa- 
sional ebullitions of intemperance all 
irablic seminaries are liable ; but the ge- 
neral character of other seminaries is es- 
timated from their seasons of quiet, not 
from tlieir periods of disorder ; it is only 
with respect to the India college that the 
disorder has been sedulously set forth as 
the rule instead of the exception. 

I am hence led, sir, to notice what I 
deem a peculiarly important feature, in 
this case. It Is remarked by Mr. Malthns, 
that a most inaccurate notion of the gene- 
ral character of the college would be form- 
ed, if tlie disturbances which are known 
to have occurred tliere were thought 
more than temporary elfeiTescences ; since, 
in ordinary times, the whole business of 
the institution proceeds with a d^ree of 
order and decency, which has often been 
the admiration of strangers, and would be 
perfectly sati factory to every competent 
judge. This statanent I am able, in a 
degree, to confirm from my own 
obsmation. 1 hitve, at sevefal times, 
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though none of them very recent, had tbe 
pleasure of residing at the college, for 
days, and even for weeks ; — I havew^alked 
in the neighbourhood; — ! have crossed 
tlie quadrangle at all hours ; — and I know 
not that t ever witnessed the .slightest 
appearance of disturbance or indecorum j 
— on the contrary, I am sure, the place 
generally exhibited such a spectacle of 
cheeiful regularity as I have not witness- 
ed in other institutions v^here the same 
degree of liberty is allowed. A .similar 
remark has been made to me by persons 
of uitdotibted veracity, atso unconnected 
with tlie establishment, anrl Wfmse oppor- 
tunities of observation have liei ii still 
ampler than mine. In addition to the.se 
particulars, I will venture to i. nition a 
circumstance of which I have been assured 
by Mr. Malthus, in whO'»e accuracy I 
know that tlie most perfect confidence 
maybe placed namely, that during the 
eleven years of his connecti(»n vviili the 
In.stitution, and in the constant habit of 
paying to it the attention wliicli liis duty 
enjoins, he has never happened to meet a 
student in a state of intoxication. — These 
are facts, sir, which, in the judgment of 
e^'ery Impartial person, will a tliousand 
times outweigli the vague and boisterous 
accusations of ignorance and prejudice. 

But these testimonies are not alone. 
They receive the most striking confirma- 
tion from the statements bvtore-cited, of 
lord Minio and other high ofTicial persons 
in Bem^al. Those statcaieiits have, in- 
deed, a force not to be eluded ; — nothing 
can elude them, so long as it is deemed 
reasonable to infer the existence of causes 
from their natural clfects. Lord -Miuto 
tells u», that tlie students from Hertford 
** stand honorably distinguished for re- 
gular attendance — for obedience to the 
Statutes and discipline of the college of 
Fort William— for orderly and decorous 
demeanour — for moderation in expense, 
and con.^iequently in the amount of their 
debt ; — and, in a word, for those decen- 
cies of conduct which denote men well- 
born, and characters well-trained.” I 
a’sk, sir, where were these amiable and 
admirable qualities acquired } — where 
were these invaluable liabits formed 
why, in that very institution represented 
—(I quote the leported words of its ac- 
cusers) — as a place which gives ih “ twerh- 
tiousHess when we look fur order,”— as a 
place where “ (he student,^ are th* mas* 
/erj,”— a.s a scene where “ erer^ kind of 
disorder and irreifidnrity arc continual* 
/v occurring,” — .is a place, where ihe stu- 
dents are notorious for paying no debts, 
— as “ a sink of rice and immorality 
—and as “ producing mttny individuals, 
who are without the principles of honor 
or honeskad** 

Sir, tbe hon. proprietor, who first agi- 
tated this subject on a former occasion, 
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^vas pleased to dcscril»e this institution as 
the pe't and tei ror of the wl.ole viduage. 
He a>ke(l, as I learn from the report of 
the debate, whether the students were 
not dreaded by evei y honest and peaceable 
inhaidlanl of the neighbourhood ? and 
whether they ami the college were not 
equally notorious in the country ?” The 
proper evidem-c- on this subject is certain- 
ly that of ."omr of the peisons thus 
grieved ; - and I neeil not sa\ that Mr* 
IWalthus has in the most deliberate man- 
ner challeoiit'd the production of such evi- 
dence, — a rhalleni;e which does not ap- 
j):ir to have as yet been accepted. Yet [ 
can ea? ^ ' > ’’jov* that the neighbourhood 
of a large semmai \ of young men, — how- 
ever unexceptionahly conducted, and how'- 
ever di-'fincui'^beu the majority of the in- 
mates for leculariiy and inolfcnsiveuess» 
would not he very jdeasiim to the proprie- 
tors of landed estates. Be it a school or 
a coliege, he it well or ill managed— yet, 
as the hot place of that kind, and the 
best mauaeed, will supply instances of 
youthful wildness and nu*chievousne>s, 
such an establi^hnleut is not generally 
desired as a near neighbour. It may 
theiefoie be admitted, without the smal- 
lest prejudice to the college at Hertford, 
that the couutiy-geiulenien in that quar- 
ter have not beheld it with very favourable 
eyes ; and this is in fact conceded by Mr. 
Maltiius with his accustomed candour and 
fairness. But even on this point, the 
most grievous exaggerations have pieva'.l- 
ed j and, in proof of this as'ertion, I will 
venture to suLinIt to the proprietois the 
testimony of one who cannot tail to be 
considered as the most competent and un- 
exceptiooahle witness, that could possibly 
have been desired on such a point. I will 
subni't to them a letter finin lord John 
Towns-'tid, who l< not only a laice land- 
ed proprietor contiguous to Hertford, l>ut 
whose property, as lying nearest the col- 
lege, as even surrounding it almost en- 
tirely, and as directly intervening between 
it and the town of Hertford, w hich is na- 
turally a place of frequent resort for the 
students, mu'*! be supposed peculiarly ob- 
noxious to all the evils, whatever they 
are, which the \icinityof the college is 
calculated to produce. It will be seen 
that, in the opinion of lord John Towns- 
end, Mr. Malthus has (uer-rated the dis- 
like with which the institution has ]>ccii 
viewed by the generality of the country- 
gentlemen. The letter is addressed to the 
principal. 

Grosrenor Plttce, 41, 

Jan, 6, 1817. 

My dear sir, — [ have just read Mr. 

“ Malthuj’s very able vindication of your 
college, and masterly refutation of the 
charges latelj brought forwf^vd against 
** it. i am glad to obsen c thabmy name, 

“ however undeserving of being peculiar- 
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“ !y adverted to, is mentioned in a note 
as one of the exceptions to those who 
“ are ranked amoug-jt the enemies of the 
“ institution. That the major part of 
“ our Hertfordshire gentlemen have view- 
“ ed the establi>hment with far different 
sentiments than I have done, is I be- 
iieve perfectly well known. A very 
“ hostile feeling towards the college in 
the earlier period of its existence, ap- 
“ peared occasionally, and indeed pretty 
“ generally to prevail j but 1 should say 
with submihsion to you, not altogether 
“ to the extent w'hich }) 0 &sibly you and 
“ Mr. Malthus may apprehend. At all 
“ events, sure I am that many, or I 
“ might say all of those whom I have ever 
“ talked with on the subject, have al- 
“ ways been ready to do ample justice to 
“ the unreraitted endeavours of the col- 
“ legiate authorities, whose zeal and abi- 
“ lity in the dischaige of their arduous 
“ duties have been the theme of general 
** praise. It is perfect true, as our 
“ friend Malthus remarks, that an esta- 
“ hlishment of eighty joung men, from 
“ the age of sixteen to twenty, in their 
“ immediate neighbourhood, is not likely 
** to be considered by any set of country 
gentlemen as a circumstance particular- 
‘‘ ly desirable : but the assertion made 
*' at the last meeting of the court of pro- 
prietors, that the inhabitants in the 
“ neighbourhood of the college live in a 
state of perpetual dread and alarm from 
“ the wanton excesses of the students,** 
is to be sure an absolute misrepresen- 
** tation of the fact, and 1 was really asto- 
“ nished (as 1 have no doubt most of the 
“ gentlemen of the county were as well as 
“ mysclfj to obseivc that so unfounded an 
assertion should ha\e been suffered to 
pass without immediate contradiction. 
“ As the nearest neighbour of the col- 
“ lege, I must of course be most exposed 
“ to occasional trespasses, but I really 
“ think they have been uj)on the whole 
“ as tritiing as vve could possibly expect. 

** Had they been more serious, I may 
“ with truth say to you that they would 
“ not appear to me of sufficient couse- 
** quence to counterbalance the pleasure 
** I have derived from the vicinity of per- 
“ sons whose society you well know hii& 
“been so peculiaily agreeable to me. 
“ Believe me to be, my dear sii, with 
respect and regard, your faithful liumblu 
“ servant 

“ John Tovvnshend.’* 
“ The Hev. Dr. Batton, 

These then, being our facts — it being 
thus established that the institution usu- 
ally presents a spectacle not only of order 
and tranquillity, but of exemplary deco • 
rum^while yet it must be allowed that 
this its ordinary condition has undergone 
some interruptions of a very unpleasant 
nature— the questi^ may arise* to whikt 
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cau'ie siicTi a state of things is to be at- 
tributed. Anti my first remark on this 
subject is one which the very circum- 
stances of the case irresistibly sugf»es#— 
namely, that the tumults which have dis- 
turbed the institution have arisen from 
nothing interior or habitually felt, but from 
tlie operation of something external. If 
they resulted from the ordinary movement 
of the system, it would be impossible to 
explain the good order that has always 
succeeded the disturbance ; — it would 
then be natural to think that the same 
causes which had generated peculiar com- 
motion at particular times, would diffuse a 
less violent degree of disquiet over the in- 
tervening periods. I conclude, therefore, 
that the system, in its usual operation, is 
good; — that the usual course of manage- 
ment is good ; — that every thing is well 
arranged and well conducted ; — in short, 
tliat no blame can be injputed eitlier to 
the constitution or to the administration 
of the college, but that the origin of the 
evil to be accounted for must be sought in 
something extrinsic and perhaps adven- 
titious. 

Now, sir, on this point, it must be re • 
collected that the Imlia college is in some 
respects very differently situated from all 
other institutions of the same species. 
The generality of collegiate establishments 
have been founded in times of very imper- 
fect illumination, and by an authority 
which was considered as paramount. 
They have therefore easily acquired an un- 
resisted .sway; and having begun witli 
being strong in power, Inive ended with 
being strong in opinion — they have be- 
come interwoven with all our national 
prejudices, and may be said to have 
struck their roots into the perpetual rock 
of the constitution. Hence, they com- 
mand the unqualified reverence of man- 
kind ; and any attempt to shake their 
authority — much more, any attempt to 
endanger their existence — would be con- 
sidered as the last extreme of foiiy. The 
India college, on the other hand, has had 
to contend with something of those dis- 
advantages that are experienced by a go- 
vernment established in times of light and 
liberty — in times when almost every man 
has an opinion, a voice, and a pen. It 
necessarily wants all that hold on the 
public mind which is the giowih of pre- 
scription and antiquity ; that is, it wants 
one mo'^t important stay for the presei ra- 
tion of discipline, and the prevention of 
designs of tumult. A student of evil dis- 
positions, and we mu^t expect a mixture 
of such in every numerous assemblage of 
individuals, may be led to entertain the 
idea, that even a project of oversetting 
the establishment is not wholly out of 
reach :-~-and, at all events, when a crisis 
of any kind arises, an institution like this, 
w deftcient in the means 0/ overawing 


disturbance. What has peculiarly fo- 
mented, however, the spirit of insubordi- 
nation, has been a rooted persuasion in 
the minds of the students, that they stood 
on the ground of patronage rather than 
of chai actor ; and that the directors would 
rather overlook the excesses of their 
young friends than suffer their hopes for 
life to be blasted, and the valuable gift of 
a writcrsliip to be tliiovvn away. It was 
evidently impossible that the discipline of 
the college should be in a state of security, 
while this idea continued to he cherished; 
and on the otlier hand, the idea tvas not 
likely to beeradicated, uniil the experience 
of some signal punishments should show 
it to be utterly futile. In this connection, 
it is necessary that I should notice ano- 
ther ciicnmstance, to which, however, I 
allude v^ith considerable reluctance. In 
the infancy of such an institution — an in- 
stitution having no suj)port in the reve- 
rence of opinion, and which, from the ex- 
pense and burden it imposed on the reci- 
pients of Indian appointments, could not 
fail to be unpopular with many persons— 
it %vas desirable that the authority of the 
immediate superintendant'j of the college 
should be great, and that it should be 
vigorously aided and upheld. But it may 
naturally be supposed that there would 
be imperfections in the system at the out- 
set ; and it seems to have been a great 
imperfection that the college-council was 
not in the first instance armed with the 
power of e.xpclling such stiulcnisas proved 
refractory. In consequence of this defect 
in the jurisdiction of the professors, the 
students w'ere induced to look off from 
their immediate superiors ; and, already 
regarding the members of the court of 
directors as their patrons and supporters, 
they were thus confirmed in the opinion, 
th^ whatever might be their deport- 
ment, their appointments would be safe. 
Some unfortunate instances, in which 
students who had been expelled by the 
court of directors, w'ere subsequently re- 
stored, further countenanced, that opinion. 
I refer to these circumstances, sir, with 
reluctance, because I think it unfair that 
we should be compelled to drag iuto light, 
pa.st evils, and c^ils to which a remedy 
has been applied — for the result wa^j, that 
the directors actually surrendered the pow- 
er of expuHion to thv professors' — a surren- 
der which has drawn on them the censur# 
of my learned fiiciid ;• — but which, in iny 
opinion, can never bo quoted, except in 
their praise ; — a suiTendcr, which was no 
mean compr')mi'=;c or unwise concession, 
t n »»oblc ' ’'hv' at the shrine of duty. 

laat ■' aCv. ' .K-nt wd] tn f 

be productive (U' the ....j' ’ , I en- 

tertain nfMhmht wliatevcr. Lut it would 
he vain to suppose that 110*=: or a!i\ othtn 
such arrangement is toad allnirelhcr like 
a charm, or indcp«ndeutly ofaccoinpar} ‘.uf 
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circumstances. I would therefore most 
respectfully. But most earnestly, impress 
op the minds of those whom I address, 
the importance of giv ing to the institution 
ap entire, and a cordial, and a consistent 
support. If it is to be looked on with 
dislike and jealousy ; if its slightest faults, 
real orsupposed, are to be magnified into 
crying and- irremediable abuses ; if the 
clamour raised against it by interest and 
prejudice are to be countenanced by re- 
s^table members of this court ; if the 
disturbances which have originated in its 
want of a firm support from power and 
opinion, are to be made the very ground 
of weakeniue the suppoit which it actually 
possesses ; if the question is familiarly to 
be raised, whether the establishment 
shall be continued or destroyed : it is cet - 
tpiply impossible toanswer fortheevent, or 
to sayhow soon the evils imputed to it may 
be brought to pass by the very imputation. 
But if a different course is pursued ; if we 
cherish the institution in the real spirit 
of kindness ; if we promote its interests 
with a real unity of effort : 1 will venture 
to predict — I could almost stake my exis- 
tence upon the truth of the prediction — 
that it will fulfU our most sanguine hopes. 
What, therefore I would implore both the 
directors and the proprietois to remember 
is this, that if such an establishment is 
worth supporting at all, it is worth suppor- 
ting with all our hearts, and at all hazards. 

1 well know that its operation may occa- 
sionally be attended with inconvenience 
to individuals. I am aware that parental 
hopes may occasionally be disappointed, 
and the difficulties of deserving families 
be increased ; I am sensible that the value 
of Indian patronage, in the vulgar mode 
of estimating that value, has suffered 
some diminution. But I have ill esti- 
mated the sentiments and the principles 
of the members of this court, if, when m- 
terests of so mighty a nature are involved, 
they allow consideiatioiis like these to 
weigh even a feather in the scale. I have 
ill judged them, if they are not feelingly 
alive to all those momentous questions 
which the present enquiry involves. Whe- 
ther such an institution as this is not »e- 
eessarij for the due formatiou of the 
functionaries to whose administration the 
resources and the happinew of one ofthe 
largest empires in tlie w orld are to be en- 
trusted : — whether, if it fethus necessary, 
the collective utility does not a million 
times outweigh the individual iiicoiiveni- 
ence: — whether, even as to itself, that 
individual inconvenience is worth a 
thought, vv hich still leaves the Indian civil 
service, for the certainty, the celerity, and 
the magnitude of its returns, nnriralied 
among ordinary professions: — whether it 
is not highly just and reasonable that 
persons presented with such ntfole ap- 
pointments for theirfamilies, should bq at 
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the expense of qualifying those who arc 
to fill them : — whether, in the view of all 
just, all exalted feeling, the value of those 
appointments is not raised by a system 
which consecrates them to the acceptance 
of the wortliy — by a system whichreoders 
them at once the reward and the opportu- 
nity of talent and of virtue — by a system 
under which they become less accessible 
only by becoming more exalted — by a sys- 
tem which compensates to them on the 
one hand all that it takes outhe other ; — 
and what it subtracts in interest, overpays 
in honor : — these, these, I say, are the 
great questions which the subject suggests ; 
and ill indeed have I estimated tlie court 
of proprietors, and deeply indeed will 
they disappoint my expectations, if I do 
not find them keenly alive to those im- 
portant enquiries, in all their force and 
comprehensiveness. — [Hear I hear 1) 

It is impossible, sir, to reflect on the 
topics I have touched, without turning 
our eyes on the situation which the Com- 
pany now occupy, relatively to the nation 
— without turning our thoughts on the 
memorable contest in which we were, no 
long time ago, engaged — the contest which 
terminated in the grant of our present 
charter. 1 had, on that important occa- 
sion, the honor, in common with many 
worthier persons, of fighting in your ranks 
— a feeble, I confess, hut, I am sure, a 
faithful assistant ; and 1 think I may say, 
that, on that field, though we lost some- 
thing of power, we lost nothing of credit. 
With some abatement, we might adopt 
the language of the poet — 

“ the strife 

“ Was not inglorious, thougit th’ event 
“ was dire.” 

Oiir arms, indeed, were somewhat un- 
fortunate, but our scutcheons were not 
dishonored. — Why is it, sir, that I now 
refer to that memorable battle } — Becauiq 
throughout the whole ofit we professedly 
stood before pailiament and before the 
uatioii, on this specific ground — that we 
desired the privileges we demanded, not 
on account of the benefits they would pro- 
duce to US, hut on account of the beuefitg 
they would enable us to bestow on others : 
— On the principle that the great body of 
India proprietors were anxious, not fog 
their dividend of the Company's stoekk 
but for their contingent of the Compaiqr’a 
power, prosperity, and fame : — On the 
principle, that we regarded our Indian pu- 
sessions, not as a mine from whence we 
were to draw the treasures of tlie East, 
but as a field on which we weie to diffuse 
the nobler tieasures of western light and 
knowledge and refinement ; — not as a 
scene of exertion for chartered rapacityr 
or for avarice sheltering itself under the 
name of privilege, but as a theatre oa 
which high qualities were to bedl^layedt 
cm which great talents tye^ t« be eneir 
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cised and extended, on which all the diari- Mr. Jmpet/ said he had purposely »b- 
ties and amenities of domestic life were stained from offering himself to the attca- 
to be developed and established. — ^fhis tion of the court until after his learned 
was the ground, sip, which the Company friend who had justsatdowu, had spoken : 
then took in the view of the legislature for after all the calumnies which seemed 
and the nation. On this you gained, what to have been industriously disseminated 
you did gaiu, of the national good-will against the college, (he did not speak about 
and confidence. And how, I ask, has that what passed in this court, but in public) 
confidence been justified? How have the bethought it but right that the colfege 
promises you held out been fulfilled ? I should be heard in its own defence. The 


hear charges brought against you, of pro- 
fusion and extravagance. — Of profusion 
and extravagance for what purpose ? For 
the purpose of erecting institutions dedi- 
cated to Science and literature and moral 
improvement : — for the purpose of laying 
restraints on Indian patronage : — for the 
purpose of erecting barriers against the 
oppression and the misgovernment of the 
people of India. — The prodigality of pri- 
vation ! — tlie indulgence of self-denial ! — 
the luxury of doing good ! — a profusion 
which, 1 am sure, will flow in streams 
of happiness over your Indian subjects, 
and return in showers of benedictions and 
blessings on yourselves. Tliis is, indeed, 
a glorious accusation your charge is 
your triumph, and long may you be 
guilty ! Wherever else you are frugal, 
here belaiish wherever else you are 
penurious, here be prodigal ; assured that 
posterity will find your highest and dear- 
est fame in the imputation which describes 
you a.s being seduced, not by the pride of 
imperial power, or the glare of imperial 
wealth, but by the dignity of imperial 
wisdom, and the austerity of imperial vir- 
tue! 

On these principles it is, sir, that I 
would rest the fate of the present ques- 
tion ; nor can I suffer myself to doubt 
the result. In the observations I have 
offered, it has been my earnest and my 
laborious endeavour to avoid the unnece.s- 
sary introduction of topics of irritation, 
in the unfeigned wisb that all who concur 
in the general views 1 hare taken, may 
meet as far as possible on a basis of union. 

I have no interest, personal or otherwise, 
in the subject ; on the contrary, the ex- 
peaditure of time and attention which it 
has cost me, has, from particolar cirenm- 
stances, been productive to me of a degree 
of inconvenience quite unutterable. But 1 
eonid not sit silent when a cause, of which 
I so well knew the merits, was so com- 
mltted,and I should almost We(been ready 
to temr a day out of my life, rather than 
not have come down here to raise a hum- 
ble but a sincere voice in favour of what I 
firmly, deliberately, and in my inmost 
heart believe to be the interests of truth 
and justice ; . and at the same time to be 
the best, because the noblest, the loftiest, 
most valuable, most dnrable, interests of 
that respmalde and respected body, whom 
I have now only to thank for the honor 
of their patient hearing. — {Hear / hear /) 
Asiatic Journ.—Ho. 18. 


court would agree with him, he had no 
doubt, that the college hadshpwu no small 
degree of judgment in the choice of their 
advocate j and would give him thanks for 
having allowed them to listen with iiu. 
tired and uninterrupted attention to the 
speech of his honorable and learned friend, 
which, he maintained, for eloquence, for 
argument, and for information, had not 
been exceeded by any speech delivered in 
modern times in this or in any other 
place. 

He was glad he took the resolution of 
ahstaiuiug from offering himself to the 
court until that speech had been delivered, 
for he was persuaded that the time hail 
now arrived that the court must thenv- 
selves be satisfied of this discussion being 
so unfounded in argument, so unfounded 
in fact, and so wholly unreasonable, that 
it ought to be put an end to ; and for that 
purpose it was his intention to propose to 
put an end to it, by moving the previous 
question. 

The court had often occasion to coro- 
ftlain of the gross ignorance of the public 
respecting ludian affairs, and the facility 
which was thereby given to the dis- 
semination of calumny, and to the excite- 
ment of prejudice against the Company. 
The same complaint the college had great 
cause to make of the ignorance of the pub- 
lic respecting the principles, the history, 
and all the facts conBected with that in- 
stitution, The same ignorance gave rise 
to the same species of calumnies, and he 
apprehended that the same species of pre- 
judice had been excited agaiusttbe college. 
The public clamourhad ton industriously 
raised — the facts respecting the college 
had been mistaken— its history had been 
falsified.— (ffeor '. hear', hear'.) He re- 
peated, its history had been falsified. — 
(Hear ! hear ! from the Opposithnialf.) 
Its history had been falsified, and this de- 
bate would give an opportunity to the 
college to deny the facts that had been 
stated against it, and to remove the ins- 
pressions which had been made, adverse 
to its character. 

In treating of this subject, he should 
with very great unwillingness toudi upon 
any points that had been so iddy argued 
by bis honorable and learned firiend ; but 
be could not wholly avoid say^ some- 
thing upon so important a ^estion, upon 
(be general prindpica wb^ had ton 
Stated in tius oouK topecting the coHcgfa 

Voi.. m. 4 I 
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The first and main point for consideration 
seemed ri» i»e f e principle and object of 
the insiitiition Upon that point he could 
hardly conceive tltat hi» lionorable and 
learned 'rVnd vv'io began the debate, d.f- 
fered m icii witn those who advocated the 
interests of the college ; for although it 
might be iufeired from the deserved eulo- 
gium w licit had been passed on the talents 
displayed by many eminent servants of the 
Company, by that honorable gentleman 
before the college existed, that it was un- 
necessary, the object of it having been 
already surficiently attained ; yet that 
could not possibly Itave been his meaning, 
as he hat bC'towe l so much laboured 
culogiiiin upon the wslom of Lord Wel- 
lesley, who ha<l enforced upon the Com- 
pany the absolute n cessiiy of an appro- 
priateeducatlon of the Comp.iny’>servdnls. 
Novvifrhc ariumeni of Lord Wellesley ou 
that head could ne succes^ uUy liu|mgiied, 
noihine could be more foolish than the 
conduct of Lord Wellesley in establishing 
the college at Calcutta. I^ut it only re- 
quired a srarement of the facts, fii !y to 
confirm Loid VVell "siey's argument. The 
Company had under their dominion about 
sixty millions of people, es>entially differ- 
ent from the people of this country, and 
from each other in religion, laws, lan- 
guage, iustitiitiuns, and, in shoit, differ- 
ent in every ciicumstance by winch peo- 
ple of diffiieut nations were distin- 
guished. In the original state of the Com- 
pany’s otficers if was their policy, in mat- 
ters of government, to entru*Jt the distri- 
bution of justice, and the (<dlectiou of the 
revenue to Mindus and Muhammadans, 
and other natives of the country. But the 
policy of the Company had since been 
totally changed— wdiet er wisely or not, 
nothing but experience could determine— 
nothing but history could pronounce. But 
at this time the whole system of Indian 
government was in tlie hand> of the Com- 
pany’s European subjects. They were 
distributed all over the country adminis- 
tering justice in the minutest details, and 
collecting the rihutes which the Com- 
pany had imposed ou their subjects. How 
was it possible that such high functions 
could be perfoimed, not only without a 
general knowledge of the principles of Uw 
and finance, but even without a particular 
and minute Jicqiiaiiuance with the laws, 
the language, ami the religion of the peo- 
ple over wliom such servants were placed ? 
It seemed to he utterly impossible to answer 
that qiies«ion, except in one way ; for al- 
though the genius of Lord Clive and Wr. 
Hastings might enable them to conquer 
aud organise tlie extensive territories in 
possession of the Company without these 
advantages, yet every man would concur 
vrith Lord Wellesley, that it was impos- 
sible, without some appropriate educa- 
tion, that the servants of the Company 


could extend over that va^t country in de- 
tail theble-'Sing'; ofa wis-^ and go^id govern- 
ment. The next qiies'ion and certainly 
a great one it wa'^ in the be.5 inning), was, 
whether it were more advant genus to the 
Company that the education of tiieir ser- 
vants, from the age ot sixteen to nineteen, 
should be completed in this country or in 
India? Upon this subject, even his lion, 
aud loHrueii triend had given a very satis- 
factory answer ; fi»r although he had pa- 
negyrized the plan of Lord We lesley in 
the highe.’^t possible strain, and had held 
that noblein tn up as a paragon of wis- 
aom ; yet he had given such c-uicluaivc 
reasons in favour ot the e'lablishiueiit in 
this country, that it was only necessary 
to repeat his own obseiwatious to maintain 
the proposition in favour of the English 
coHe/e. The ab^ur-iity of exporting ‘.oung 
men to India for the puipose of being 
educated in European liteiatiue, and ex- 
porting European professors to educate 
them at Calcutta, appeared at fiist sight 
so manifest, a>cleaily to strike liie dint- 
mestsigiit. Itniighr be asked, then, how 
could Lord Welle>ley, with his acknow- 
ledged abilities, have fallen into so great 
an absurdity? The answer wis, that 
the sphere of Lord Wellesley’s power did 
not extend beyond India. Lie could not 
erect a colie. e in ‘ ngland, luii he could in 
Calcutta. He could e>tjl>!isli a cdlege 
there, however incoinnuou'- hi.'< pt.m might 
be in some of its p irts, he w s forced to 
accommodate hi mseifto \\i> c> i cutnstances. 
He merely establ'shed the college there, 
becau.se he could not e.stabli>-i it here. 

But the main point upon vvhich his hoit. 
and learned friend seemed to in-'isf, was 
that this est.iblishment should have been 
a school anil not a college. In the first 
place, what said the Maiqui"- VVellesley 
upon thi.s proposition ? (for he was a mo- 
del of wisdom upou this subjeci His 
plan clearly was for a college, and not a 
school ; and according to hi.^ not ions of a 
colieg , an institution of that kind was 
e-^tabJished at Calcutta. VVa> it not rea- 
sonable, that if his college wa^ the model 
for the college here, as asset ted, the name 
as well as the thing shou d be retmned. 
Bat when the court applied its mind to 
this part of the question, it would find 
that this was little more than a dispute 
about word-* t he ferm.s school or roliege 
were of a doubtful and ambiguous nature. 
They were sonieiimes applied indiscrimi- 
nately, and sometimes substituted one for 
thtrother. The ori;’iiial meaning of the 
word school was a place where grown 
persons were iiiuriicted , and In our uni- 
versities the places wh. ie the yoiujg men 
pet formed their exercises, were called 
schools. And it was well know to every 
body that the seminaries at Westminster, 
Kton, and Winchester^ were called coK 
leges, 
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Tlie lion. Hi}(l learned ^entleinan seemed 
to make the e.'^sential diffeience consist in 
the mode ot puni^iiiijenr ; and he seemed 
to recomrueiid the U'cof the rod at Hai- 
leybury. ( .^lr. .lacksoii denied this..) His 
hoiK and learned friend denied this Tlie 
lion, and learned gentleman might diaw 
back if he chose ; but he certainly did le- 
comniend it ; and he (Mr. I.) appealed to 
the recollection ot thecouit, whetherthat 
recommendation had not come from the 
hon. and learned gentleman ? His (Mr. 
3.’s) recollection was the stronger, be- 
cause the hon. and learned gentleman, in 
commenting upon that part of .Mi. Mal- 
tluis’.s pamphlet lespeciing the application 
of punishment, had not denied hi.s recom- 
mendation that the .students at Hailey- 
bury should be made to feel, but deried 
liis recommendation of that punishment 
for mere stupidity. He certainly should 
not quarrel with liis learned Irlend for hi.s 
taste upon the subject ; but the hon. and 
learned gentleman must know that there 
were persons who had deejily studied the 
subject of education and the nature of the 
human mind, who doubted very much 
whether the punishment of the rod was 
an eligible mode of inculcating even the 
rudiments ot education ; though probably 
he did not kuow that in the Charter-house 
school, an e.xample cited by himself, the 
punishment of the rod had beea quite 
abolished. 

He could not help alluding here to an 
extraoidiiiay misapplication of terms by 
his hoii. and learned friend. His hon. and 
learned friend had talked of children in 
speaking of the students of Hertford c<d- 
lege. Never was a term more misapplied 
or more c.ilculated to lead the court into 
error. It was not half an hour ago that 
an hon. proprietor asked him (Mr. I.) 
this question : — “ Pray, at what age do 
these children go to Hertford collie ?" 
To which he replied,— ‘‘ The earliest age 
is sixteen ; and the age at which they are 
there is from sixteen to nineteen.'* To 
eall these young men children was really 
an abuse of words, and tended to mislead 
the court. At that young men were 
as capable of discerning right from wrong 
as at any period of their lives. They were 
amenable for all their actions to the laws 
of their country. They were able to enter 
into the mo.st important of all contracts, 
although certainly under restrictions of a 
Biodern date, and peculiar to this country. 
The question then was not in what nian- 
acr boys learning their rudiments should 
be treated, but how young men, from the 
age of sixteen to ninete n, pursuing the 
higher branches of studie.s, were to be 
dealt with in the college ? It could hardly 
be supposed that young men well edu- 
cated and thdr minds considerably ripen* 
ed, could be treated like cam achool-boys, 
and fiogged like children ioto di?etplm«. 


Certain he was, that if .'uiy attempt was 
made to apply the punishment recom- 
mended by tlie hon. ir ntleman, in ordtr 
to reduce tliem to disriplim, ilie piobabi- 
lity would he, that tlie court would hear 
of much more outrageous riots than had 
ever been known to exist in the college. 

Great ciles of h^'or ! hear ! had been 
raised when he (Mr. 1.) talked of the his- 
tory of the college having been falsified. 
His hon. and learned friend had given the 
court a long history of theoiigin of the 
college, and he (Mr. I.) really thought 
that not only the college and the directors, 
but the court itself, had much to complain 
ofthe learned gentleman, when, in stating 
facts f»>r which he claimed creiiit, as being 
within his own knowletige, he indulged 
his fancy, and gave a fabulous hi^foiy in- 
stead of a real one. But he (Mr. I.) was 
persuaded that the court would not he 
content to take that history as authentic 
in all its circumstances. They would at 
least look to thi'- side of the bar for some 
genuine information upon the Mibjcct be- 
foie they concluded that the lion, and 
learned gentleman was conect in alibis 
statements. His hon. friend, the ex-di- 
rector (Mr. Grant) had corrected the hon, 
and learned gentleman in some most im- 
portant facts. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had stated, that the foundation of 
the college was laid upon the reduction of 
the college in India. But that fact the 
hon. ex-director had contradicted most 
directly, by stating, that the college of 
Hertford was in contemjilation long before 
the Calcutta college existed. The Tion. 
and learned gentleman had next told the 
court that the original intention was to 
erect a school and not a college, and that 
the idea of a college had arisen with Dr. 
Henley. But here again the lion, and 
learned gentleman was corrected by the 
hon. ex-director, who positively asserted 
that a school never was in contemplatioa 
—never was named ; and that the college 
did not take its rise from any suggestions 
of Df. Henley. But it was not with re- 
spect to the history of this college, as 
given by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the court had to complain. They had 
also to complain that he did not even con- 
fine his misstatements to the college, but 
he extended them to the i iiiversities. lu 
the first place he had to complain of his 
hon. and learned friend, in stating, that 
the average age of students at the 
university was twenty-five. 

Air, Jackson . — I said the average was 
twenty-two. 

Mr, luipy. the hon. and learned^ 
6'entleman was in error ; for he, (Mr. I.) 
would pledge liis veracity to the coart 
upon tl'C accuracy of every word he should 
state to them upon this subject. He hap* 
pened to be well acqt^nted with boik 
tk# umversitles, and fiom hirknowlcdtg 

ii I 2 
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of them he uiwlertook to assert that the 
period at which young men usually went 
to the university was from sixteen to 
nineteen ; some went even earlier. He 
took upon himself to assert it was a rare 
thing for a young man to remain at the 
university without having taken a degree 
before tiie age of twenty-one ; and the 
average age of under graduates at the uni- 
versities was between eighteen and nine- 
teen. He himseif went to the university 
before seventeen. The iate Mr. Pitt went 
to the University of Cambridge at thir- 
teen ; but certainly that was a rare in- 
stance, and did not furnish the means of 
judging correctly upon the subject. TTie 
next erroneous statement of the hon. 
gentleman, was that, after dusk the stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford were 
called in, and that after dark no such 
thing as a student was to be seen about 
the town. A more erroneous st.atement 
never was made. He (Mr. 1.) would ven- 
ture to say that in the universities of this 
country no such regularity was kept up : 
In scarcely any of the colleges did any of 
the students retire before nine o’clock ; 
in some of them not before ten, and in 
others not before eleven. At Cambridge 
he recollected that ten was the hour, but 
not .sooner. So that if the court of pro- 
prietors should take the measure of the 
present college from the statements which 
tlie hon. and learned gentlemen laid be- 
fore them, they would undoubtedly come 
to a wrong conclusion ; for nothing could 
be more erroneous than his statements of 
facts. But it was still more pernicious to 
state in that court that the students at 
fiaileybury were bound in honor to re- 
fuse aJl information to their superiors of 
the irregularities that might take place 
there. If they read our debates, they 
shall learn by them, that their first and 
highest duty wa.s to conform to the disci- 
pline of the college, and whatever false 
point of honor was set up against that 
duty could not be binding. Their first 
and highest obligation was to observe a 
due subordination to the regulations of the 
institution under which they derived their 
education. If this obligation was lost 
sight of, in vain would any attempt be 
^tade to improve their morality or expand 
their minds by education. This obligmion 
superseded all others and without it the 
goll^e could not stand. 

He (Mr. Impey), would state to the 
court as shortly as he could, and with the 
utmost candour, what he thought of Hert- 
ford college. The principle upon which it 
was instituted ctrald not be doubted. When 
the court of directors undertook to esta- 
Ijli.sh this college, they undertook a very 
arduous task and had great difiicnlties to 
encounter. They proposed to educate 
young men fit for their service in every 
4epartment, They proposed t* qualify 


them in such a manner as to enable them 
to meet every probable difficulty in the 
administration of so vast an empire as 
India. Perliaps, the court of directors were 
not the persons best qualified from their 
general habits, and from their constant 
and laborious attention to otlier most im- 
portant duties, to carry into complete effect 
all the objects which they had in view. He 
had no difficulty in saying that the origi- 
nal powers given to the principal and 
professors of the college were perhaps 
much too small whilst on the other hand 
the power of the directors was much too 
large. I'nderthese circumstances it wa-s 
not sui'prising that in the early proceed- 
ings of tile college there was a great deal 
of confusion. But experience and the in- 
terfeieiice of the legislature had in a great 
degree corrected tliese evils. It would be 
impossible perhaps to bring this college 
precisely to the model exhibited by the 
universities. Indeed, from the nature of 
things the same relation could not subsist 
between the students in a college of tins 
description and their instructors as in the 
regular universities of the country. He 
thought, however, that the more the Com- 
pany could accomplish a resemblance be- 
tween this college and the universities, the 
more perfect would be the institution. The 
East India Company, by the liberal stipend 
which they paid, liad very wisely endea- 
voured to attract info tlieir service men 
the most celebrated for their distinguished 
learning and abilities : and if those abili- 
ties were allowed to have a free scope, 
there could be no doubt entertained, that 
the college would at last be reduced to as 
perfect a model of academic discipline and 
learning as the nature and circumstances 
of the institution would permit. 

Tliere was another part of the hon. and 
learned gent.’s speech to which he couldnot 
allude without pa'n and regret. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had indulged him- 
self in a vein of sarcasm against the 
principal and professors of the college, as 
members of the church of England ; and. 
in speaking of the bishop of London, an 
visitor, he had contemptuously called him 
their “ fellow clergyman.” Surely this 
mode of meeting the case was not very 
consistent with candour or liberality. 
This was the first time he had ever heard 
that the members of that learned body 
were peculiarly unfit to be trusted with 
uncontroled power in an institution of 
this kind, and that they acted upon rules 
of morality not acknowledged by other 
men. If these observations had proceed- 
ed from some sour schismatic, be should 
not have been surprised ; but coming from 
his hon. and learned friend who was a 
son and disciple of that church which he 
ridiculed, and whose principle* of mora- 
lity must bare been drawn from the mi- 
nisters of thatc^alcb of tidiieh he was a 
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member, he was indeed much surprised. 
Surely it was unnecessary to call to his 
recollection, that by the law and policy 
Df this country ever since the revival of 
learning in Europe the education of youth 
had been uniformly entrusted to clergy- 
men. He (Mr. I.) entertained no illibe- 
ral prejudices against any sectarians, 
much less against the religion established 
in the northern part of this island; but 
he would venture to assert that the clergy 
of the church of England had always dis- 
charged the high trust reposed in them 
of the education of our youth with ho- 
nor to themselves ; and had always been 
as much distinguished by their proficiency 
in all liberal learning and science, as by 
the purity of their morals and doctrine. 
It should be likewise borne in recollec- 
tion that this Company was essentially an 
English Company, and that it was not 
competent to them to authorise the incul- 
cating other doctrines than those of the 
church of England, either in their semi- 
naries at home or territories in India. Tt 
was in his view extremely important that 
the young men destined for the service of 
ludia, should be instructed in the pure 
and tolerant doctrines of the church of 
England, which were C(iually averse to 
the superstition and fanaticism, and pe- 
culiarly beneficial to the minds of young 
men destined to a country so circum- 
stanced as India was, where any thing 
dike misguided zeal might produce the 
most ruinous and mischievous conse- 
quences. 

His hon. and learned friend had told 
the court in the beginning of his speech, 
that it was not his intoniion to accuse any 
body ; but yet he, (Mr. 1.) put it to the 
court, whether the whole of that speech 
was not a tissue of accusatory matter, 
not only against the principal and profes- 
sors, but against tbe court of directors, 
the board of control, and in short 
against every person in any way connect- 
ed directly or indirectly with the college. 
If the court were to believe the hou. 
and learned gentleman's opinions, no one 
step had been taken wiih respect to the 
management of the college, from its com- 
mencement down to the present time, 
which had not been characterised by folly 
and extravagance.' And yet w’ouderfnl to 
nelate, in every one of those acts, the hon. 
and learned gentleman had taken a most 
proninent part even up to a late period ; 
and on all occasions he seemed to be the 
friend ttid advocate of the institution. Ail 
the resolntions which had been adopted 
hy the directors from time to time had 
bwn warmly approved by him : nay, he 
himself had proposed resolutions adopt- 
ij^ and approving the measures of the di- 
rectors. But he (Mr. I.) was not called 
U(Km to expose tlie inconsistency of the 
end levued gentlmpan'scoudjict : he 


would merely confine himself to what had 
passed lately : and it was for the court to 
judge whether the character which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had given to 
the college, was founded in truth. It was 
for them to judge whether there was any 
ground for holding up Hertford collie as 
‘‘ a public nuisance”— as a sink of coTt 

ruption for the youth of the country”— -as 
a disgrace to the Company,”— and, in 
short, “ a place wheie young men were 
distinguished only by their ignorance and 
vice.” If this was really the state (rf the 
case, the course taken by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and that of the hon. 
proprietors who signed the requisition, 
was far short of that which ought to have 
been taken. If the establishment at Hert- 
ford was really so iniquitous, a much 
shorter cut should have been taken ; for 
instead of proposing inquiry here, an hon. 
proprietor, who signed the requisition, 
and who is a member of parliament, should 
have stood up in his place and moved for 
a bill to abate this nuisance, to renrove 
this di.^grace from the country — this cor- 
ruption of the morals of youth— this sink 
of infamy and vice. He had already ad- 
mitted that in the infancy of the institu- 
tion, complaints were made that the pow- 
ers given CO the heads of the college were 
not adequate to the maintenance of due 
subordination and discipline. They had 
certainly heard that dangerous riots and 
rebellions had broken out • but now, by 
the regulations that had been since adopt- 
ed, there was every reason for entertaining 
a confident hope that the cause of those 
complaints was entirely removed. If it 
was not, the court would at lea’ll have 
better evidence to prove the fact, than the 
mere ipse dixit of the hou. and learned 
gentleman. For his own part he defie«l 
any proof of that description, because he 
was convinced that there was no founda- 
tion for any such complaint. He was 
convinced that all was perfectly quiet in 
the college, and nothing had occurred 
within the last year to disturb the peace 
and harmony. If there was any doubt of 
this, let any gentleman produce the fact, 
and the court would deal with it accord- 
ingly. The legislature had now placed the 
college upon such a footing that there was 
every rea«tonable probability of a perma- 
nent continuance of tranquillity and or- 
der. The legislature had called upon the 
court of directors and the board of con- 
trol, to enact new statutes • and when 
there was now a sufficient power plated in 
the hands of the principal and professors 
to enable them to maintain the discipline 
of the college, every cawse of complaint 
was removed, and no disturbance could 
arise, without a proper check being op- 
posed to it, and redress afforded for every 
grievance. But if these causc^> of com- 
plaint wore not removed, who 'were tn 
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blame ? was it tiie principal or profes- 
sors ? cei t.itnly, »hey would n.»t lie wholly 
to blaiw’-'tor il the>e causes did exist, 
the coun ot directl*r^ .aid the board of 
control were to blame, because they v\ere 
Ciilled upon 1 y parliament to enact new 
statutes, Old to ^ee tliat they were pro- 
perly executed. 

Now ‘‘id his bon and learned fiiend 
belieie, d would he attempt to persuade 
this couit, upon his mere ipse disil that 
the college was still in its torniei state of 
confusion, and that every person who had 
been called upon to do his duty, had ne- 
glected that duty this he believed to be 
utterlj impossible. The hon. and learned 
gentleman would recollect that at a tur- 
xuer couit, he (Air. I.j told him, that if 
he persevered m his intention of attack- 
ing tl»e college, it would be iiecessaiy for 
him to adduce facts and the dates of those 
facts as well as the names of the patties 
befoie he attempted to call upon the 
court to 4‘ecide aga nst the college. At 
that time he (Mr. I.) ventured to tiirow 
out this suggestion, because he thought it 
the grossest injustice to make such heavy 
charges auainst any institution without 
any tacts to support tliem — he thought it 
due at lea^t t<‘ cai.dour and jusiice that 
those peisou" inleiested in the fate of the 
college should know what evidence they 
had to encounter. His houoiable and 
learned friend however had taken no 
heed of «his invitation — he had con- 
tented himself wi'l. making a long 
speech, chaiged from begtnuing to end 
with accusations ; but be ha not offered 
a single aiom of evidtnee to suppoit his 
case. But then it was said that the hon. 
and learned tentlem.m only sought an in- 
quiry into the state of the college. Well 
founded m this observaiion might be, 
still it was imumbeut upon him to make 
out a case for inquiry. Did he mt an that 
one mote accusation without pioofwas a 
sufiic lent ground for ihis court to mter- 
feie with the aHaiis of the college under 
Us present circumstances? what would 
be said to a membei of parliament w'ho 
proposed an inquiry into the state of any 
of the universities of the kingdom with 
a view to its destruction on such giouiids ? 
—would it he heard for an instant upon 
such a dim.sy case as had been [u t sented 
by the hon. and learned gemleman ? — 
Wbat difference was iheie, then, in the 
principles applicable to a case before the 
house ot commons, and those applicable 
to a cast hetore this court ? the principles 
of justice ot candour, and of fair dealing 
were immutable ; and the question was 
whethei ih s court would proceed to an 
inquin with a view to s^ppre.^ the col- 
lege upon eak a case as the hon. and 
learnt gentleman had brought forward. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had not 
brought forward one sound argument^ or 


oue substantial fact in support of the 
question he had brought before the court. 
He therefore seiiousy called upon the 
more seiiuus part of the proprietors to 
consider well their relative situation as 
compated with that of the <ollege, before 
they adopted a que>tion which called for 
inquiry into the conduct of the college, 
with the professed and avowed object of 
destroying it. They were now in the 
third year of the new charter, by which, 
for twenty years longer, the administra- 
tion iif India was confided to their hands ; 
and lie also called upon them to look to 
the terms in which the act of pailiament 
under which they held the charter spoke 
of the responsibility they vveie under to 
maintain an institution which tliey were 
liow called upon, on such sliuht grounds, 
tode.stroy. The act of parliament spoke 
this language:— “ Whereas the late United 
“ Company have already established in 
“ England a collie for the education of 
“ young men destiued for the Company’s 
“service in India; and whereas it U 
“ expedient that the said college should 
“further be continued and maintained, 
“ and that proper rules and regulations 
“ should be enacted and adopted for the 
“ better regulation thereof, and for the 
“ better government of the same, be it 
“ therefore enacted, that the said college 
“ shall be continued and maintained by 
“ the said United Company, duiiiig tl;e 
“ further term liereby gianted to the 
“Company: and be it fuitlier enacted, 
“ that it shall not he lawful for the said 
“ court of directors to nominate or ap- 
“ point, or send to the presidencies of 
“ Fort St. George, Bombay, &c. any per- 
“ SOD in the cap city of a writer, unless 
“ such person shall have continued and 
“ resided iu the said college during the 
“ space of four terms, according to the 
“ rules and regulations thereof, aud shall 
“ obtain a certificate under the hand of 
“ the principal of the said college, testi- 
“ fying the residence of such per«ion dur- 
“ ing the space of four terms, as being a 
“ member of the same, and of his having 
“ duly conformed himself to the rules 
“ and regulations of the said college.** 
It appeared, theiefore, fiom this act of 
parliament, tbat the college stood upew 
the same foundation, and for the same 
space of time as the Company’s exclusive 
piiviieges. If, therefore, the court were 
to adopt this motion, might it not reason- 
ably be used as an argument by the ene<- 
mies of the Company hereafter, against 
the very existence of the charter itself? 
And what reason could the court have 
to find fault with the conduct of any per- 
son who should propose an inquiry intt^ 
the conduct of the Company itself oa 
equally slight grounds, with a view to its 
a^lition? He called upon the courts 
tlierefore, to consider whether if this 
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motion were adopted, it might not be 
more inischievous to theni'^eUej* t ian to 
the priiicip.il and profesj^ors of the college, 
again'St whom it vva^ usten>ibly aimed? 

He (Mr Impey) was not, in this in- 
stance. nie advocate of the college, but 
he fell an interevt in its welfare, inti- 
mately connect'.'d as it wa'« with the inte- 
rests ot the Company; and he must con- 
fess he did not think the hoii. and learned 
gentleman h id .icted upon the present oc- 
ca.«ion with that good sense and candour 
with which he usually con^iJeied the af- 
fairs of the Company. ) he time chosen 
for this proce-^dlug seemed the more ex- 
traoi'dinarv, iiraNiiinch as the hon. and 
learned gentleman had remained perfectly 
quiet dining the whole period that the 
disturbances complained of most prevail- 
ed. Diintig the whole time that these 
supposed rebellions rage<l in the college 
he had rein lined peifcctly quiescent; and 
now that every t-iing was restored to hai- 
mon) and good iirder, the lion, and learn- 
ed gentleman had come forward with this 
proposition, unsupported as it wa>by evi- 
dence, to disturb the peace of the college, 
and unhinge that ouler which was now 
happily otablished. Now suieh, woeu 
the court reco iected, iluit according to 
the act of parliameut the col'e^e was en- 
tailed upon the Comp my during the conti- 
nuance of their charter, and wlieu they 
saw that every thing was now reduced to 
order that iheaufhoritv of theprofe.ssors 
was e^tabiishcd, and that every thing was 
as it ouuht to be, they mu.>t be convinced 
that the time c iusen for this pioceeding 
wa^ very nii'ieafonahle and unp^opitlou^. 
To him it certainly appeared tiiat the con- 
duct of hi' learned friend was utterly in- 
<xm$isient with his u.-ual good sense, and 
he coul i not help thinking that hi< bun. 
and learned friend was a little too much 
under the luduence of a wortliy proprietor 
near him, who was, on all occasions, ex- 
tremely apt for opposition, and wi.ether 
it was tiie college or the Company, it was 
all one to him ; hut to use the language 
of our celebrated dramatic poet*— 

** It was his nature's plague to spy into 
abuses. 
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“ And oft lii.s jealousy shapes faults that 
are nnr.^’ 

Tliai hon. i-vntlenian was rather too 
fond of giving way to 'U-^picion, and fan- 
cying faults vv lich had no existence but in 
his own imagination. This disposition 
he \^!Mr. Impey/ ceitaiulydid not envy; 
but howevei, his onh anxiety was, that 
it should not become epidemical amongst 
the court of proprietors He had very 
few words more to ..ffei-. In his opinion, 
the legislature had done very wisely in 
placing the government of t le college 
where it was. He also t'umght tliat the 
court of directors had done very wisely, 
and honorably to thelnselve^^ in giving 
up those powers which t tov once possess- 
ed in controling the discipime of the 
college; becau.se, had tlcw rerained them 
the college never would have aii.swered 
the end whicn was intended by the legis- 
lature. It was impoS'ihle but that this 
«)urt must at all times 1 h* interested in 
the conduct of tlie college, and in the 
education of its servants Ttie court had 
no reason to suppose, at this time, 
that the principal and pi fosors of tlie 
college were nor perlurmiug their high 
and arduous functions with perfect satis- 
faction to themseive.s and the Company, 
or that the college was not under tiie 
most perfect sysie u or order. in I liscip- 
line Had rlie court tlie least reason to 
imagine that if anv di'turhances should 
arise, the court of directors, the viMtors, 
and the board of control, would fail in 
their duty of quelling iho-e disturbances ? 
If the court had no reason lo su'pect that 
the.se persons would tnl in doing their 
duty, nothing would be more mi'seasona- 
ble and absurd than forthiscourt to enter 
upon an inquiry which could only produce 
those disturbances which they had depre- 
cated. Thinking, therefore, as he did 
upon the subject, tl at this proewding was 
uncalled for, and thinking that his hon. 
and learned friend's proposiHon was un- 
founded in argument a' well as in fact, 
he should take the liberty of moving the 
previous question. — (General cries of 
Question ! Questioti !) 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


XITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Nautical Information. 

An excellent survey of Caiiiou river, 
from below the first bar to ihe anchorage 
of Whampoa inclusivey has been execut- 
ed with much labour and industry, by 
Mr. Auber, second officer of the Surat 
Castle^ and Mr. Newall, second officer of 


the Balcarras, which points out very dis- 
tinctly, the dangers of that part of the 
river, more paiticnlarly those of the first 
bar and the Brunswick rock, whereM 
the ship Wyudhaui uf Calcutta was re- 
cently lost ;-^but in future these dangers 
may easily be avoided^ by attending care- 
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fully to the marks giveu in this accurate 
survey. 

Captain Charles Court, the Marine Sur- 
TCyor in India, sailed in August last from 
Bengal, in the surveying ship Nearchus, in 
order to ascertain if the Bale of Cotton 
Rock has any real existence. 

Capt. Maxfield, first assistant to the 
Marine Surveyor, has finished a survey of 
l«aram*s channel, where the same depth 
of water is found as was in it thirty 
years ago ; and it is certainly the best 
channel of the river Hooghly, leading in- 
to the Baratulla branch, which forms an 
excellent harbour, with a moderate tide, 
and good depths of water ; nature seems 
to have intended this branch as the safe 
haven of Hooghly river, although it has 
not yet been adopted. 

On the 11th Sept, a meeting of the Asi- 
atic Society took place, at which the right 
bon. the Earl of Moira presided. Several 
images of Buddha, Ganesa, Siva and Par- 
vati, and some ancient coppei vessels 
formed like cups with the signs of the zo- 
diac embossed on them, brought by Dr. 
Tytler from Java, were presented to the 
Society. The translation of the Lilavati, 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, was also pre- 
sented. 

Thermometer at Calcutta iw the shade, 
October 1816. 

Ut 80 deg. at 9 A. M. 82 at 5 P. M. 

13 81 84 

25 80 82 

Tlie fall of rain at Bombay, from the 
middle of October to the 14th November, 
rather exceeded sixteen inches ; agreeing 
exactly with the average of former years 
at the same period. 

For the state of the pestilential fever 
we refer to the several presidencies; espe- 
cially under the head Bombay, will be 
found notices of some singular phenomena 
which the disorder has exhibited. 

The Phoenix, Capt. Pyke, from Bengal, 
has landed two buflaloes and a curious 
Indian carriage, to be forwarded to Capt. 
Pyke*« residence at Wareham. 

Tlie Shah of Persia has presented to 
the emperor of Russia an enormous ele- 
phant, seventeenfeethigh.- (Paris paper J 

Lon^t/ide. 0. ChristiesoD, of 

Montrose, has disco v ere d an easy and ex- 
art method of ascert^nmg the longitude 
either by land or sea, by means of a tee- 
Tidian aftftudeof the sun. It is said to 
wHh the use of the solar tmd lu- 


nar tables, and also of time keepers, nei- 
ther of which may be implicitly relied on. 

Oxygenated muriatic acid, employed 
both externally and internally, is asserted 
by M. Van Moris to have cured all the 
cases, of hydrophobia in which it was ex- 
hibited. 

Artificial congelation. — Professor Les- 
lie, of Edinburgh, has lately made a dis- 
covery of the utmost value and importance 
to the residents in toiTid climates. He 
had formerly perceived that sulphuric acid 
•does not possess a greater power of ab- 
sorbing moisture than decayed whinstone, 
or friable mould, reduced lo a powder, and 
dried thoroutrhly. This subject subse- 
quently engaging his attention, he direct- 
ed a servant to gather some shivei’y frag- 
ments of porphyritic trap, and having 
pounded it grossly to roast it befoie a kit- 
chen fire in a tin oven; he then threw H 
into a wine decanter with a glass stopper. 
Shortly after, in a lecture he shewed its 
influence on the hygrometer, when the li- 
quor of the instrument fell from 90 to 
150, and rose again to 130, the lint co- 
vering the wetted ball turning whiter, 
and evidently freezing. From further ex- 
periments, it appears, that such dried 
earth will absorb the fiftieth part of its 
weiglit of moisture before its absorbing 
influence is diminished one half, and the 
tweuty.fiftli before this power is reduced 
to one-fourth. When completely saturated 
with humidity, it may hold near a fifth 
part of its own weight. Tlie quantity of 
caloric disengaged by evaporation being 
adequate to the congelation of about eight 
times an equal weight of water, the dry 
pulverized green stone, or garden mould, 
is capable of freezing more than the sixth 
part of its weight of water. Professor 
Leslie however recommends, for the ensu- 
ring of success, a larger proportion of the 
powder. The contents of two quart de- 
canters, for instance, pounded into a sau- 
cerofa foot diameier,might be employed to 
freeze one half or three fourths of a pound 
of water in a hemisplierical cap ^ pwous 
earthen-ware. The powder when dried 
still retains the same energy, but with 
feebler effect. In hot climates, it may be 
suflicient lo expose it to the sun. Ice 
may therefore be procured in tropical cli- 
mates, or even at sea, with very little 
trouble, and with no sort of risk or in- 
convenfenee. 

Capt. J. Mills commanding the Heii. 
CompaQy*s ship Europe, has discovered a 
shorn Dot marked in any of fbe clMrts, 
and by the bearings of the land supposed 
to lay in lat, !• 121 north; long. 107*1 
20' east. 

StBign WHfon of Rnguieers is app^t- 
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ed to survey that portion of Rnuepoor si- 
tuated »’a'tv\rd of the Buiamputre, and 
such oi.;: o: the country of the Garrow 
tribes as .nay be accessible. 

Ohserv'itions on the fP^tnttkPT maie at 
the Rooms of the Society , Bom- 

bay, daring Non. 181G. 
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Letter to the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sir, — In yopr paper of the 30th Oct. 
you have published from the Madras Pa- 
pers, an account of a shoal to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. I beg 
jeave to correct its lon^iiude. 

Long, by Chronometers 25® 30^ east. 

Ditto Lunar 25 « .32* do. 

Latitude by Observation 37® 2(>* south. 

(Signed) C. Harrison. 

Comm, of the Ship Frederic and Maria. 

Advices from Meerut, 25th Kov. men- 
tion the (tccurrence of a dreadful hail 
storm ou the 9ih, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. Its range was very exten- 
sive, and it is said to have d'ine gi*eat 
mischief, killing men and cattle, and rend- 
ing many young trees to pieces- The 
Iiailstones weigired generally from two to 
ten pounds, and it was reported on tlie 
authority of a respectable native land- 
holder, that one single mass of ice on 
being weighed was found of the enormous 
magnitude of eleven cutcha seers, about 
three hundred ounces. 

The medical practitioners of Calcutta, 
have of latc-had re:»«ion to complain, that 
the diseases prevaieut in the city, have 
partaken more than is usual of the low*, 
or what,, if we are not misinformed, is 
termed the typhoid type. >imilar un- 
wliolesome dispositions of the atmos- 
phere, and consequent pre\aU’nceof sick- 
ness, altltough Itappily very rare, are by 
no meana unknown. The histories of 
Ferishta and: Gholam Hossain give sa- 
tisfactory evidence of this. 

j4$iatic Jo^rn, — No. 18. 


Copies of Vol. 12 of the Asiatic Re- 
searches is arrived at the Custom-House. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The History of Java, containing a Ge- 
neral Description of the Couiitiy and its 
Iiilmbitauts, the State of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Ciit}ini"r e. the Na- 
ture of the Govtrnment and Institutions, 
and the Customs atid Usages peculiar to 
the People; together with an recount of 
the Languages^ fjtcratuie, and Antiqui- 
ties of the Country, and the Native His- 
tory of the Island, principally from Na- 
tive Authorities. By Thomas Stamford 
Raffle^, Esq. F.R.S. and A S. &c. &c* 
In two volumes 4to, with a map and 
plates, £&. 6s. boards. Large paper 
^^8. 8s. 

Karam inia, or a brief Description of 
the South Coast of A'^ia Minor, and of the 
Ueinaihsof Antiquity, with Plans, Views, 
&c. collectotl duiiug a Survey of that 
coast, under the orders of the Lonls Com- 
missioners of tiic Adm'ralty, in tlie years 
1811 and 1812. By Kraiicis Beaufort. 
One volume 8vo. 14'. boards. 

Letters from Mrs. Kli^aheth Carter to 
Mr«. Montagu, between the years 1758 
and 1800, cliiefly upon Literary and Mo-> 
ral Subjects, Publisljed from tlie. origi- 
nals in tlie |U)?se5sion of her Nephew and 
Executor, the Uev. Montag\i Pennington, 
M.A. V’^icar of Nortlibnrn in Kent, Sic. 
&c. Three volumes 8vo. 27s. boards. 

Narrative of a Voyace to Hudson’s Bay, 
in His Majesty’s Ship lV>3amond, con- 
taining some Account of the Northern 
Coa.«t of America, and of the Tribes in- 
habiting that remote Region. By Lient^ 
Edward Chappell, R. N. One volume 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Annual Register, or a View of tl« 
History, Politic", and Literature for the 
year 1816. ICs. boards. 

The New xAnnual Register, or General 
Repasitory of History, Politics, and Lite- 
rature, for the year 1816; to wWch is 
Prefixed the History of Knowledge, Lite- 
rature, Taste, and Sriencfc, in Great Bri- 
tain, during the Reign of George III. 
20s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings oC 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late 
Vice Provost of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal. By the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, M.A. of St.John's Collciie Oxford*. 
Two volume", Kvo. 21s. board^^. 

Observations on the West India Tsinda* 
Mediral, Political, and Mi.scelluieous. 
By John Williamson, M,D. In two voh. 
8vo, Price £\. .'>s. boards. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea or Pacific Ocean ; the fifth and con- 
cluding Volume. By James Burney, Esq, 
Price £i. Is. Price of tiie fi\e vols. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered be- 
fore the Royal College of Surgeons, ou 

Vol. III. 4 K 
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Friday, Feb. 14, 1817, and published at 
their request. By William fsorris 4 to. 
p'iee 5;.. 

Part of Volume II. of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, containing Six 
coloured and Two other Engravings. 
4to. price jfeT. 11s. 6d. 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland. Drawn up from the 
Communications of the Clergy. By Wil- 
liam Shaw Mason, Esq. M.R.I.A. Vol. 
11. 8va £l Is. boards. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Upera, ad Exemplar 
Recensionis Bentleianae pleruinqiie emen- 
data, et brevibus Notis instructa. Edidit 
Thomas Kidd, A.JI.E. Coll. S.S. Trin. 
Royal 12mo 15s. royal IBmo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, 
according to tbe Linnean Method, with 
particular attention to the .Synonymy. By 
I..e\vis Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S. F.L.S. die. 
3 tol. 8vq. jgl. 183. boards. 

A Treatise touching the Liberty of a 
Christian Man j written iu Latin, by Jlar- 
tyne Lutber (in 1520) : to which is pre- 
fixed, his celebrated Epistle to Pope Leo 
X. — ^Translated ft out the oiiginal by Jas. 
Bell. — Imprinted 1579. Edited by Win. 
fieugo Collyer, D.D. F.S.A. 3s. boards. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines, by 
William Bengo Collyer, D.D. F.A..S. Ho- 
norary Member, anil Vice President of 
the Pliilosophical Society of London, &c. 
&c. One vol. 8vo. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Ruins of Gour, with a topographi- 
cal map and eighieen views, compiled 
from tlie manuscripts and drawings of the 
late N. Creighton, Esq. is printing in a 
dtorulume. 


The Sacred Edict ; containing sixteen 
Maxims of Emperor Kang Hi, amplifi^ by 
bis son, theEinperorYoong Ching, with n 
Paraphrase by a Mandarin ; translated 
from the Chinese, and illustrated by notes, 
by the Rev. Wm. Milne, is printing in an 
8vo roiume. 

A new work in one volume octavo will 
speedily appear, entitled Autlieutic Me- 
moirs of the Revolution in France, and 
of the sufferings of the royal family ; 
deduced chiefly from accounts by eyt 
witnesses, which will exhibit, beside-s 
information from other souices, a com- 
bined nariative of details from M. Hue, 
Cl^ry, Edgevvoitli, and Madame Royalc, 
now Duchesse D’AngouIeme. 

Thomas Walter Williams, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. is printing a continuation 
of his compendious abstract of all the 
Public Acts, on the same scale and plan 
as the Acts passed Anno 1816, wtiich 
will be piiblislied immediately after the 
close of the present session of parlia- 
ment. 

A History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. Ill 3vol3. 4to. 

A Projiosal for establishing, in London, 
a new Pliilantliropical and Patriotic Insti- 
tution, to be called the Patriotic Metro- 
politan Colonial Institution for a«si.stii!g 
netv Settlers in his Majesty’s Colonies, 
and for eni ouragilig new Branches of Co- 
lonial Trade. By Edward Augustus Ken- 
dall, Esq. F.A.S. 

Mr. Nicholas will soon publish, in two 
octavo volumes, the Journal of a Voyage 
to New Zealand, in company with tbe 
Rev. S. Marsden ; with an account of tbe 
country and its inhabitants. 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Imperial Parliament . — .A bill was pass- 
ed on tbe 7tU .May, to regulate the trade 
to and from places within the limits of the 
Charter of the East-India Company, and 
certain possessions of hi.s M.ijesty in the 
Meilitcrraneaii, by whicli it is enacted, 
that trade may be married on directly and 
circuitously between the Island of Malta 
and ita dependencies, or the Port of 
Gibraltar, and all ports and pl.aces within 
tbe limits of tbe Comp.any’s Charter, 
Ciiina excepted. The Cape of Good 
Hope to be oonsklered within such limits. 
Ships not to be under the burden pre- 
scribed. Governors and Licut.-Gover- 
Itors of Gibraltar may grant licences, 
transmitting lists of licences, granted or 
refnaed, with rea-ums for refusal. Mas- 
ters or Commanders of sliips to produce 
lists of persons and .irnis on board before 
•ailing, which are to be transmitted to 


the Court of Directors of the Company. 
Cargo may be discharged or taken on 
board at M.ilta and Gibraltar. Goods 
may be re-exported to the United King- 
dom. No La-scar or Asiatic seaman to 
be taken on board without licence, ac- 
cording to regulations, for whose main- 
tenance and conveyance back to India 
masteis to enter into securities. 

A clause in the Clergy Residence Bill 
has passed a Committee of the whole 
House of Commons, which exempts the 
Principal of the East-India Colle^ from 
the necessity of obtaining the license of 
tbe Bishops for non-residence. 

Edward Strettel, Esq. the Company’s 
Advocate-General, at Bengal, has retorn- 
ed to Europe, on account of ill-health ; 
bigbiy recommended by the Supreme 
Court to the Court of Dhtetors. 
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Robeit Poe, Esq. now at Madras, is 
appointed to succeed to the office of Solici- 
tor to the Compan), at the l^resrdeucv at 
Bengal, whenever it shall be vacated by 
James Taylor, Esq. at present holding it. 

The Court has appointed Messrs. Jes- 
feeu, Trail, and Co. the Company’s Agents 

Batavia. 

The Medical E.^tahllshnient at Prince 
of Wales’ Island, which has hilherto been 
provided for from the other Presidencies, is 
now made separate and permanent. The 
medical gentlemen appointed to that 
Presidency are to rise in regular suc- 
cession to the highest stations. 

Joseph Hume, Esq. whose name is 
well known in this publication, was, on 
the lath ult. elected one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. Afteraseveie 
contest, the numbers were for 
Joseph Hume, Esq. 208 
William Tooke, Esq. 203 Majority 5. 

Sir James M. Cuniughame, Bart. In- 
spector of Military Stores, has retired, 
in consequence 'of ill-health, from the 
Company’s service. 

Thomas AJdridge, Esq. of tlie Ac- 
countants’ O^ce, has also retired. 

ARRIVALS SINCE Ot/R LAST. 

Company's Ships. 

Pheenix, Prince Reirent, from Bengal ; 
Cabatva, Marquis of Huutly, Liuly Mel- 
ville, Earl Balcarras Buckinghamshire, 
Oenerai Hewitt, Castle Huntly, Cumber- 
land, from China. 

Priv'ite Ships. 

Albion, Lydia, Marquis of Anglesea, 
Orpheu-s, from Bengal and 3Iadras. 

Passengtrs. 

Mrs. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Haig, Miss 
Robwt'ion, Miss Lloyd, JMiss Cunlifles, 
Major Macleod, Major Martiu, Capts. 
porest, Westou, Andrce, Liceits. Ewing 
L.mbolfe, Hay, Mr. G. Mercer, Mr*. 
Tyler, Mrs. Ricketts, Dr. aud Mrs. 
Shoolbred, Mrs. Lumsdaine, .fames Mac- 
nab, Esq. Mr. B.iiky, Mr. Taylor, Col. 
Kicholls, Mrs. Palmer, and many ebd- 
<!rea of dilTorcnt names, from Bengal ant! 
Madras ; William Eraser, Esq. from 
China. 

April \(\. — A Court of Directors was 
held at the Kast-Iiidia House, when the 
fullowtag Commanders took their final 
leave of the Court previous to departing 
for their respective destinations, viz^ — 
Capt. William Mitchell, of tlie Noitlmui- 
bcrland, for Madeira, Bencal, and Ben- 
(oolen; and Capt. C. Weller, of the 
Huddart, for Bombay direct. 

April 21 .—The dispatches were finally 
closed at the East India House, and deli- 
vered to the Pursers of the foibjwing 
^hipt^ viz. Lord Casticreagb, Captain 


Youughushaud, and Thomas Grenville, 
Captain ALager, for Bengal direct. 

I’asseugers per 'J'liomas Grenville for 
Bengal — Mr. G. F. Fraser, writer; Lieut. 
Colonel R. Houstouii, Mi . Failiifnl, Mr*^. 
Bullet' ; — for Madras — Lient. and Mrs. 
I'aylor. 

Pa.s.sengers per Lord Castlereagh ; — for 
Bengal— Messrs. Dyer an l Adim, sur- 
geons; Mrs. Ricketts and fainilv , Misses 
Murray, Tods, and Gi'ison ; Mr-J. Dyer, 
Mr. Str.icey, Mrs. Arni'-trong, Mrs. Bell. 

^fay 3. — The dispatchev Were close ! at 
the East India Hou-e, and delivtre.l to 
the Pursers of the folIowinLr shlp-i, via. 
Union, Capt. J. E. .To}in>on, and \orlh- 
uinbeiland, Capt. W. Mitchell — for Ma- 
deira, Bengal, and Tienconlen. 

Passengers per I'non; — for Benj^al-r 
Lieut. A. C. Trrro ■ ; .\ir. W. O’Neil, 
surgeon, and family; Mr. VV. Davidson ; 
Misses J. Ciilloden and .M. Davidson. 

Pa‘-«eim^cr.s per Noitliuinherland; — ffjr 
Bengal — George Te.npler, Ksq senior 
niercbam. Mrs. Templcr ; Mr. R. Wood- 
ward, wrirer; Capt. A. Brown and fa- 
mily; Capt. J. Smith; Cornets J. W, 
Thomas and A. Tremainendo ; Messrs. 
Patterson, Ross, and Wardrop, Assistant 
surceoiis. 

For Bencoolen — Mr. F. Gisborne, 
\vrlt<T. 

For Ceylon — Mr. W. Gisborne, wiiter. 

May 9.— The dispatches were closed qt 
the East India House, and delivered to 
the Pursers of the following ship.s, vi/. 
Huddart, Capt. C. Weller, and Carmar- 
then, Captain J.‘ Ross, for Bombay direct. 

Passeiisers per Huddart — Messis. War- 
low and Steel. 

P.aSicngeis per Carmai then— Messrs. 
Butchait and Dalgamo', As'istant-sur* 
geons; Mis. Campbell, Misses Fawcett, 
Smith, and Morns, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. C. 
M‘Leod. 

May 21.— A Court of Directors was 
held at the Kast-lndia House, when Tho- 
mas vStamforil Riffles, Esq. late Lloute- 
iiaut-Guveraor of Java, w.is introduccil to 
the Court, and swoni into hi* new office 
.i-s Livuteuani-Governor of Fort Marl- 
borough. 

WAR orrirn. 

May 3. — /i/vref. — Major John Gil- 
lespie, Supei iutendant of the Recruiiiug 
Servee of tlie Ea>t India Company, at 
the Dopo’, at Chatiiam, to be 1..U urimant- 
Culooci in the Ka'-t Indies only — dated 
April 10, 1817. 

Captain Edward Hay, Second in Com- 
maud of the rwcnmiiu' Service of the 
East India (\impany. to he M.ijor iu the 
East Indies only — dated as abiwe. 

Captain Henry Kiskioe Somerville to 
be Adjutant to tiie East India Company’! 
Depot, at Chatham — dated as above. 

—6. — Stq ^. — Lieutenant Colonel Evan 
John McGregor Murray, of the 8th Light 
4 K 2 
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pragoons, to be Peputy-Adjutant General 
to the King's Troops serving in the East 
Indies, rice Lieut. Colonel Stanhope- 
dated April 24, 1817. 

Lieut -Colonel Hou. Leicester Stanhope, 
of the 47tli foot, to be Deputy-Quarter- 
Master-dciieral to the Kin^f’s Troops 
serving in the East Indies, vice Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray— dated as above. 

Stochhotm»-^h Proclamation was issued 
cni April 18 here, prohibiting the importa- 
tion among other article.«>, of Airak, as well 
as of white and plain ceftton goods and 
muslins, excepting, however, cotton 
goods imported directly from the East- 
Indies on t>oard of Swedish ships; all 
printed cottons and embroidered white 
goods wei'e prohibited by a former regu- 
lation. The calico priuiera at Stockholm 
will now h ive nothing to do 1 11 white 
calicos come ftom the Eu^t. 

Copenha^-n, ^pril 21. — The low 
prices of tea here lay great difficulties in 
the way of <mr East-India Company, and 
prevent ittiom undertaking profitable en- 
terprises to China, Congo tea co^'ts here, 
at this iiMimenr, something less than two- 
thirds o. specie doUnr per lb. a price 
under which the Coinpaay never can pio- 
cure it in ttine.s of peace. 

Marlborough Street, ^pril 15.— 

Beecher, who has beeti hitherto considered 
a tnost elegant and polished gentleman, 
was hioiiuht tip by the Marv-le-bone 
officers ai)«l examined, charged with 
stealing a vahiahle gold watch, four g<dd 
seals and chain, a diamond and emerald 
ring, and a brilliant broach ; the whole 
tstimated at 150 guinea*', the property of 


the Misses Sinclair, of No. 11, Seymour 
place, Montague-square. 

The Ladies stated, that a few weeks 
back the prisoner introdneed himself into 
their familv a** the son of an hast India 
Judge, with a fortune of £7 000 a year. 
He pretended to pa) honorable addresses 
to one ot them, am) Ids attendance was 
very regular ; he neitiier spared his per- 
son nor his purse to render himself agree- 
able, and they cnteitaiued a very high 
opinion of him, and regarded him as an 
enlightened and well-hiformed gentleman. 
Several persons had desweil them to be on 
their guard aeainst him, but they consi- 
dered their admonitions as prejudice, pro- 
duced only by his snperiiw merit. 

On Thursday last he called as usual, 
and on his departure the articles in ques- 
tion were found missing; no suspicion 
w'as attached to him for several day.-?, 
when not making his appearance, they 
gave information of tbe ciictimstance to 
the officers. P>’mIL the Constable, saw! 
that the I’ri'^oner wafi broiiglit in by one 
of the wafehn'en; he behaved very ob- 
atreperousH janifcul tbe watchman's hands 
with his 8pur>*, and it was with great 
difficulty he was secured. Here the pri- 
soner signifiwl a desiie to be left alone 
with ihe Magistr.iie, when it supposed 
he confe'f-eii where the property was; 
for, on the admission of vvitnesse.s, he 
was oulcied to be remanded. 

An elegant .«ketch for a monument in 
honor of the lamented Majoi -General 
Gille'pie, who glorious v fell at Kalimga 
liiNtpal, onthe3lsi of October, 1815, 
is now exhibiting in the model room of 
the Uoyal Academy, Somerset-Honse. It 
is executed by SUeabstoa, 
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CHINA. 

Wc refer to our journal for .April, page 
399, for such particulars of the embassy 
as were then known, we can now an- 
nounce to the public the certainty of Lord 
Amherst’s arrival at Canton on new year's 
day — happily he has sup{>orted the dignity 
of the country, a conduct which we hope 
will be propel ly apprei iated at home ; but 
if it should be thought that any thing 
can be gained tooui t lade by being tribute- 
iHjareis to the (. hipese, ue shall rerable 
for liie safety ot the Bi'iti>h resident in 
China ; such principles if acted upon will 
not onl\ deurade us In the eyes of Europe, 
but de‘«tio) our radealso. Wesubjoina 
few ino't lii i r. ^tiiig particulars which we 
believehave : verrvached Europe by any 
L-ther cbanncl than the private letter 
we copy ; it is dated, oth January, 1817. 

u appears that di'^cussions, negocia- 


tiot's, and threats, were used at Tong 
Chew, in oi-der to procure the perform- 
ance of the teremoines. The point 
»eerae<l to be given up by the Chinese, 
and Lord A proceeded to Yuen Min 
Yuen, the I inperiHl gardens near Pe King; 
and after travelling all night, hi.*^ great 
surprise, when lie alighred irom his car- 
riage, at six o'clock in the moi Ding, he 
found himself in the IiupermI Couit, sur- 
rounded by the princes, and principal offi- 
C'r» of state. An attempt wa made to 
usher him unshaved, uiiwa.-bed, and with- 
out his credentials, into the Emperor's 
presence. Something like force, though 
not acinal force, was ii>ed. A» thwtime 
h“ had t* r .wu himself, ovoicome with fa- 
tigue, info aciiairin a small room which 
was allotted him out ot tl»ecrowd. Find- 
ing himielf rudely seized by the arm, he 
sprang from his dtarr, attd shoo k the per-. 
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yon (the Duke as he was called) off; ([ 
believe) he put his hand on his sword, 
and declared in a loud tone of voice he 
vvoiiM n’)t stir. The noise of hia voice 
disturbed some of his suite, who beinyf 
overcome witli fatigue, had fallen asleep 
on a couch. They rallied ahuut him, and 
LordA. seeing Mr. Cook, Ids aid«de‘>camp, 
about to draw his sword, he called to 
him, saying, “ Mr. Cook, do not draw 
yet." 'Fhe Duke then pacified him, ami 
left him He however retnriied very 
shortly, savin;; the Emperor had sent a 
gracious mcs-'aue, that they must now re- 
turn to Tong Ciiew, and tiiit he would 
see tliem another day* Consequently, 
they again Net out on tbeir journey, after 
having been a few hott!> only at Yuen 
Min Yuen. Iliey pa.H8ed through the su- 
burbs of Pekin, but did not enter the city, 
and at rived at Tong Chew late at night (I 
believe) an l on the second day after they 
had left n. Even* thing now appeared 
settled; and iltey expv*cted in a few days 
to be admitted into the presence of the 
Emperor ; but just before b'cak <»f day, 
they were all disturbed out of their sleep, 
with an order to prepare instantly for 
their journey to Canton, No kind 
of solicitation was made by Lord A. 
to remain, though some of the em- 
bassy say« that the mandarins evi- 
dently wished it. In a little time piemen's 
were brought from the ttupeior, and 
others were taken in return by the Clii- 
jiese, who were permitted to make their 
own selection. They tlien >et out on 
their journey, and have been treated with 
every mark of attention ever since. 'Fhe 
Empeiorha.s published h kind ot peniten- 
tiary edict, complaining of having been 
deceived by bis mandarins, &c. &c.; and 
the Chinese that 1 have conversed with, 
evidently feel themselves disgraced. In 
short, it is the general opinion in the 
factory, that the spirited manner in which 
Lord A. conducted himself, will be pro- 
ductive of as much, if not more good, 
than had they been received in the bur- 
jried manner that .seemed to be intended. 
It has given the Chinese, and particularly 
the court, some iiusight into our spirited 
and iudepemla.ii chaimter; and they 
have seen, for the lir.>t time, an Eiigli>h 
ambassador acting with calmnes.s and 
dignity, hi a most trying situation, dis 
putiag therigiitof equality for bis own 
sovereign, and de'pI^in^ the menaces of 
an Emperor, who declares there is but 
oneaun in the heavens, aud oueemper r 
on earth. 

Sir George Staunton will return home 
with Lord Amherst, whose arrival is 
shortly e.xpected. 

Extract a Letter from on Officer^ 
dated Macao, Dec, 1, 1816. 

My last letter to you was from Hong- 


kong, in whicli f believe, I mentioned 
that I joined the Alceste, at the desire of 
Captain Maxwell, to render any assist- 
ance in my power (his Master dying short- 
ly atterwards) aud proceeiled with him to 
the entrance of tlie Pey-ho, wiiere we 
arrived outlie -8th of July, afiei ex|)e' 
rienciug a very pleasant passage of four- 
teen day". The amba.">ador was obliged to 
remain a fortnight, until tlie inaiidarins 
were piepared for his distmbirkation, 
which took place on the9ih of Adi;ast. — 
I accompanied his lordship on shore, and 
from all I cotiUl observe he appeared to be 
received with all tiie le^pwt due to his 
rank. Outhellthot Autoist, on quih- 
ting the Pey-lio, we p.irtecl coiii|Mny with 
the Hewitt, Lyra aud Invesiig.itor, and 
proceeded with the Alce.‘'te to the pro- 
montory Leotong, where we anrhored for 
a few days, afterwards coasted it along in 
very bad weather, until w'e reached the 
southern point of Leotong; h'om thence 
westeeied thiougli the clu-ter «)f Islands 
to the northward of I'enchoofoo, and ulti- 
mately proceeded toKi-.an-'Cu ba\,w*herc 
the squadron again united, the detail of 
w'hich loute Ros^ no doubt has sent to the 
honorable court. Tiie rapidity of our 
iDotious entiiely prevented a veiy correct 
suney being made, until we reached Ki- 
san seu bay ; from thence to the N. E, 
point of Shantong, Ru.ss commenced a 
regular suiTey, wliich will be sent home 
this season, from Chusan aud .Macao, The 
weather was too boisterous to approach 
thecou't; you will perceive a veiy mate- 
rial differtnce between the chart Ross 
sends home, aud tlie eye sketch of Mr. 
Barrow, and tru"i the uavigaiion of that 
sea will heiicetoi vvaid present no difficul- 
ties. The Alceste and Lyra on their re- 
turn, touched at the Lieu-kieu islands, 
where they remained above a mouth and 
experienced the most hospitable treat- 
ment from the natives — provisions in 
abundance were furnished them gratis, 
I think this kindness sliould not pass un- 
noticed by the British government. 
Since I commenced this letter the Alceste 
being refused perinis>ion to pn>ceed to 
Whampoa similar to the Lion, Captain 
Maxwell deteimined about the 14th of 
November, to move up with outtheir leave. 
.Arcordiiigly the tide serving ahrout 8 p. 
m. he weiglied from Cluinpee and "tood 
lor the Boguc — immediately the manda- 
rin boat." that surrounded him opened a 
file of shot upon the Akc'^te, and struck 
her, which so irritated Capt. M. that he 
soon silenced tliom. The Chimpee Fori 
then commenced, which a few shot from 
the frigate soon quieted ; lie then proceed- 
ed upward", and when in the Bogue he 
opened so severe a fire upon all the forts 
that they very soon permitted him to pass 
without further molestation. This con- 
duct instead of stopping the tiadc, has so 
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frightened the V’iceroy, that he immedi- 
ately published a proclamation, saying, 
that all the vessels and boats attached to 
this embassy, sliould be allowed to come 
up the river and receive those refiesh- 
luents which his imperial Majesty is le- 
solved to furnish them with. 

About a month ago the Countess of 
Loudon (country ship) Capt. Hammond 
bound to Chiua, fiom Bengal, was lost on 
a shoal off the west coast of Palawan du- 
ring the night ; veiy fortunately the Susan 
was in company which saved the crew. 
It appears she forged over the shoals ; 
but the vessel was so bilged, that the 
water having settled her nearly to 
the lower sills of her ports, it was 
found necessary to abandon her ; slie was 
cotton laden. Ross thinlts, fi'om the ac- 
count Capt. Collinawood of the Susan 
gives, it was t!ie York breakers, though 
Capt. Hammond imagines it to be a bank 
ju 10® 2' N. Unfortunately, they had 
not Boss’s Charts for the Coast ; probably 
I shall be able by-a»d-by, to collect more 
of the particulars for your information. 
1 am certain the Palawan coast requires 
farther examination, aiid think it not im- 
probable but we may revisit it next year. 

The General Hewitt, the last India 
ship wliich accompanied Lord Amhcisfs 
embassy to China, is arrived in the 
Downs, and of course the Alceste, with 
the mission, may be expected daily. The 
letteis by the General Hewitt state, that 
Lord Amherst and suite arrived at Can- 
ton on the 1st of January. TlieAlcc.ste 
was expected to sail trom Canton on the 
1st of Febniaiy, on her way home ; and 
the Lyra was expected to touch at Tiinco- 
malce, to repair some damages. — The 
failure of the embassy is confessed to have 
arisen fiom the pcr.*!evei ance of the court 
of China in (ieniandiiig the abject ceremo- 
ny of prostration, which Lord Amherst 
resisted, not only on general principles of 
national dignity, but on the precedent 
established bv Loid iMacariney, 

l*he embassy, though not admitted to 
the l''ai[)eror’s presence wa*?, however 
treated in its way back witii great and 
indeed une-xampled attention, and the 
persons of the suite enjoyed a degree of 
personal freedom gre.iler than was ever 
before enjoyed by any foreigner.^. The 
foctoi 7 at Canton appear.s to consider 
trie<ffect of the Alceste’s guns on the 
foils as having wronglit an effect as 
bmehci.U as could ha^e been hoped from 
tlie most favourable uegociatious. — We 
tdiall be happy to find this to be the case ; 
but we cannot forget that the Chinese 
cliaracter is its remarkable for duplicity as 
for cowardice With such a nation the 
consequences of our conduct depend more 
intimately upon ourselves. 


CALCUITA. 

Novemher 7.— Our accounts from La- 
bor extend to the 27th ultimo. Medi- 
tating an expedition into the liilly coun- 
try of Noorpoor, Runjit Snigh had or- 
dered his master of the ordnance to have 
the artillcrj' in readinos, and tlie troops 
to be exercised with double parades. On 
the 26th an envoy of Dovvlut Rao feindhia 
waited on Prince Ghonik Singh, and in 
the name of his master, presented a valu- 
able dress and other fO'?tly gifts to him. 

Lettersofthe 10th ultimo, from Mool- 
tan, mention that Meer Ismael Sha, am- 
ba^•‘a(lo^ from Sindh had passed through 
Dci'ui Gliazee Khan, on his route to the 
Dooranee court at Cabool. A messen- 
ger from Leia had brought information 
to MooUan of an army Iroin Bhukur 
having arrived in that town on its w’ay to 
attack Ubdoos Sumb Khan, governor of 
Daueri Deen Punah. All these places are 
immediately upon, or near to, the bank 
of the Indus, in the road from Mooltan 
to Peshawur, Sur Afraz Khan, governor 
of Mooltan, was residing in Shooja-abad. 
Meer Khan, who may literally be said to 
go (o and hro, seeking whom he may de- 
vour, has repaired to Joudpore, the ra 
ja of wdiich is dangerous!/ ill. A part ol 
the Khan's tioops have been severely 
beaten by those of the Raja of Bickaneer. 
Another division has laid siege to Diiul- 
wana. An officer named Jacob, in the 
service of Sindhia, with a thousand horse 
and four regiments of infantry, and Baboo 
Jee Sindhia, wit!) dre tliousand hoi sc, have 
sat down before Doulutpoor. We learn 
from Holkar's ramp, that the officers of 
the army, tired of sitting dhiirnu, had 
reluctantly consented to return to their 
duty, on being paid one half their arrears. 
An army sent from Joudpoor to Murhut 
to attack Baboo Jee Sindhia, had been 
defeated with the lo^s of all its cannon 
and baggage. The soldiers of Holkar’s 
army have lately fallen upon a more co- 
gent scheme to coerce payment of liieir 
arrears than the simple sitting of dhurnu. 
A body of them, in the middle of last 
month, forcibly entered the tents of two 
of the ministers, and stood over their 
hea<l8 with naked swords until they had 
made them swear to satisfy their demands 
witliout delay. 

The Raja of Nepal, who so lately pro- 
cured himself a lasting reputation hy his 
energetic resistance of the British arms, 
died on 20th November last of the small 
pox caught in the natural waj ; at the 
very time when the disea-^e aitadked his 
highness, his ministers and family were 
hesitating whether he sliould be vacci- 
nated, a natural brother having just be- 
fore ^Icn a victim to it. It is not sup- 
posed that any prejudice against the sjs- 
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tem of vacciiiatron caused the fatal delay. 
Tire raja has left one son, an infant three 
yeais of a?e, who has succeeded, and a 
regency has been formed. 

On the bth November, his Majesty 
Shah Ukbur proceeded in great state to 
the J^edgahj for the purj)Ose of pre^i'img 
at some great ceremonies of the Malio-* 
inedan reliidon. His majesty was attend^ 
ed by the British residency aiwl the gran- 
dees of the court. His departure from, 
and return to the fort were announced by 
royal salutes. I'he presents made on 
great days were on this occasion laid at 
the imperial feet. Th^ire is uothiug in- 
teresting from Jypoor. The Raja of Joud- 
poor has entirely recovered his health, 
and is represented to be occupied in alle- 
viating the distractions ot his dominions. 
The Indore Ukhbars are full of rumours 
respecting the Pindaris, lately assembled 
Dear the Nurbudda. They assert tliat 
the Jaulna force, together witfj ubody of 
the Nizam’s horse, has marched for 
Khandeiili, and will be joined by the 
troops encamped ne.ir Doulutabad. 'J'lie 
Nagpore Jiiiti^h and native foire is 1 ke- 
wiso said to be on the move. The deter- 
mination of liunjeef Singh to conquer the 
hilly countries of Kuloo and Jnmba, is 
now being carried into etfect. He march- 
ed with his son anii army from Uoirut Sir 
northward on the 30ch September; and 
on the 4tli ultimo was still moving to* 
wards the frontier. His designs are as- 
sisted by Ruja Sunshar Cliund, who has 
embraced the worthy resolution of elTect- 
iiig the ruin of all his brother mountain 
chiefs. The Mooltau papeis state, that 
two bloody but indecisive skirmishes had 
taken place near Leia, between the troops 
of Abdoos Sumud Khan and Uhiuud 
Khan. We have nothing from Cabool. 

Oct. 24. — Some weeks ago we men- 
tioned that the division of Madias troops 
cow temporarily acting as a subsidiary 
force, would soon be relieved by detach- 
ments from this establishnieut. The ar- 
rangements to this effect are we under- 
stand nearly completed, aud the wlioie 
force will probably be put in motion be- 
fore the end of next month. 

Tlic report of Tuesday mentioned the 
arrival at the new anchorage on the 21st, 
of his majesty’s ship Orlando, from China 
and Malacca. She commiinicaecd intelli- 
gence of the loss of a very valuable ship, the 
Caroliae, Street, bound for China, in the 
straits of Malacca ; the crew and part of 
her c^rgo saved by the Orlando. She 
struck, during the haze of a dark night, 
on the same shoal on which, ten years ago, 
the La Paix of this port was lost. She 
suddenly shoaled from twenty to six fa- 
thoms, ami then instantly grounded. It 
is said that her hull was not finally lost. 
Between 80 and 00 chests of opium, saved 


from the wreck, were sold on the spot at 
1,500 dollars. 

Novemher 14 . — lilie various corps of 
which the Nagpore subsidiary force is to 
he composed, are now beginning to move 
toWiird.s Etayah, the place of general i‘e«- 
dezvous Letter.^ received two days ago 
from Agra, iatiniate that the 1st batta- 
lion, 2id native infantry, was tlien on 
the eve of commencing its march. Our 
Ukhbars from Bahor and Peshawur have 
faded us this week. Tlic^se fiorn Jypore 
are as usual hlled with accounts of the 
fierce contentions and petty engagements 
to which that unhappy country has long 
given place. Meer Khan wast last en- 
camped at Dareen, it was believed tliat 
he courted a battle with Bajoo Jee Sind- 
hia, who was posted only ten coss distant 
fiom him. This smrnise received some 
confirmation from Meer Khan having 
called around liiin Jum'^hed Khan and 
otlicis of his Lo-idjutors. Meanwhile 
Meer Khan kept fa«t his hold on the Ra- 
ja of Jypoor, to whom he had urged the 
choice of one of two alternatives ; the 
imtiifdiate payment of two lacs of mpees, 
or another vi^it from the Afghan army. 
Mabtab Khan «tili kept possession of 
Hindoun, having been foiled in a plan for 
gaining possession of the important forts 
of Gorukpoor, and Madin Dass, by means 
of the treacliery of Roop Ram, the son 
of Misr Sheo Naraen, heiiad laid regu- 
lar siege to the former place. 

We lament that late letters from Kur- 
naiil represent the Jiealth of Sir D. Och- 
lerlony as by no means good. 

Nov. 26 . — The troops in cantonments 
at Bairackpore were ordered out to wit- 
ness the execution of Dya Ham, and 
Peru Patuk, jemidars of the light infan- 
try batallion, capitally condemned for 
participation in a foul eoiK^piracy framed 
by some of the native officers and ?nen of 
that corps, whilst on the inland i)f Java, 
The different reglrnciif> having drawn up 
in the form of a square, the pri<ioners were 
led forth, and inarched round : the bands 
playing the I>ead March in Saul. Wlieu 
they had arrived at the pla^'c of execution 
they were, ordered touncovtu*, and iicira 
eonfinnation of the dreadful sentence of 
the law. The warr-un being read; the 
firing party loaded their mu'-kets, and 
prepared to perform thWr painful duty. 
.At this moment Alajor General J. S, 
Wood produced a refu ieve, and informed 
the culprits, that Excellency the Com- 
niander-in-Chief, taking into considera- 
tion tiie whole of their case, had been 
pleased to remit the sentence, not from 
entertaining any doubts regarding tbeir 
guilt, but in compliment to the general 
good conduct of the coins both hofojn atM 
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after tlie period of their treachery, Th« 
scene was one of striking solemnitf* Al- 
though neai’ly fire thousand men were oo 
the grouml, the deepest silence was 
rfiroughoat preserved. The <lep4#rtment 
of the unhappy prisoners uaa dignified 
and resigned — alike distant from con- 
temptuous levity and unmauly lamenta- 
tion. VVe >iacerely hope that this great 
instance of mercy wiU hare a salutary 
effect upon the minds of the prisoners, and 
of those of their deluded companions, who 
were by evil e.campie drawn into a back- 
sliding from lUeir allegiance. — Calc. Rec. 

The Goveimor General in Council is 
pleased to resolve, that the Agra Nujeeb 
battalion shall be placed on the same 
footing with regard to the ciril authu- 
riiy, as the provincial battalions gene- 
rally, in ilie western provinces. 

The 5ih and fith volunteer battalions, 
lately ari ive<l from Java, were inspected 
by His rxcelleucy the Commander in 
Chief at Harrackpore oo the 23d. 

Major General Donkin left the Presi- 
dency for Meerut, under a salute due to 
his rank on the 25th. 

Dy the Calcutta papers we receive in- 
telligence that Mr G. Forbes and Co- 
touel Loved ly delivered over the French 
setlleineiu of Chandeniagore to the coru- 
mlssionei's appointed by Louis XVIIl. 
on the 4th December last. 

On 5th November, the Frances Char- 
lotte, with a detachment of the 76tli 
regiment, struck on a reef olT the desert 
Uland of Preparis, half way beiween 
Cape Negrais on the Pegu Coast and 
the Andamans. On 10th, Captain We- 
therali of tlie Prince Blucher, on near- 
ing the island fell in with .some boats 
belonging to the unfortunate vessel, and 
Uiok on board the ciesvs who hotl been 
several days without food. Learning 
that the rest of the seamen and troops, 
with a number of women and children, 
Imd got on shore on the island, he sent 
Ills boats the next day to bring off as 
many as possible ; they returned on the 
iJth, with Major Maepheraon and his 
lady, Mrs. Macqueen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Brown, Lieutenants Mackenzie and 
Mackruinmen, with anuniljerof lascars, 
aad soldier’s wives and children. A storm 
coming on frustrated an attempt to get 
off tbe remainder next day. Captain 
Wetherall then made sail for Calcutta, 
aad anived on the 2Gth. Next day the 
Nautilus cruiser was sent off with a sup- 
ply of provisions for the sufferers on the 
island, whicli it was suppo.sed she would 
reach in six d lys. There were left on 
tl.e island six officers, nimty privates, 
and forty lascars. It is consistory to 
add, that several fine springs rise in the 
island, and the coast furnishes shell fish 
hr abundance, there is .dso fElenty of 
Avood. We learn by a subsequent ac- 


count that the whole party is arrived 
safe in Calcutta. 

On the I4th, Mrs. Edmonstnne gave a 
grand ball and supper to her numerous 
friends. 

On the 27th September, Shoju lUMoolk 
the Ex King of Cabul, anived at Ijood- 
hiana. It is said for the purpose of 
claiming British protection. 

A salute was fired from the ramparts 
of Fort William, in honour of the birth 
of a son, to His Highness the Peishwa. 

The Ukbars of last month notice the 
arrival of the Pegu Ambassador at 
Delhi. 

The 24th September, the 11th anni- 
versary of His Imperil Majesty Shah 
Ukbar’s reign, was solemnized with great 
pomp ill the court and city of Delhi. 

Lately, a Baboo, named Bnddhunath, 
residing at Chandernagore, being im- 
portunefl by certain ryots to come to as 
adjustment of certain rent!«, unjustly 
withheld by him for a considerable time, 
ordered his Burkundase# to sabre the 
principal claimants ; the order was no 
sooner given than executed ; and two of 
the ryots were cut to pieces on the spot. 
The Burkundases were inrmediatply 
secured, hut the retreat of the Baboo 
has not yot been discovered. 

Mr. Bruce, a cabinet maker, was 
drow’ned in one of the tanks near Cal- 
cutta. 

On the 28th of August, the ship Ca- 
roline of this port, bound to China, was 
lost on the Bao)be)y Shoal, in the Straits 
of Malacca. We understand she was 
insured at six lacs of rupees. 

The Dnrch ship Magniineme, from 
Ostend, airived at Calcutta on the lOth 
September. She is the first Hollander 
that arrived in India since the peace. 

General Orders^ Fort fFilliamt Sep- 
tetnber 20tA, 1816. — ^The Right Honor- 
able the Governor General in Council, 
considers it proper to notify for general 
information, that ordnance oificers, either 
European or Native, proceeding by water 
ill charge of niilitaiy stores for different 
magazines of the army, are not subject 
to tmy interference whatever in the in- 
ternal conduct of their convoy. All mili- 
tary officers and others are therefore 
strictly prohibited by his Lordship in 
Council, from giving any directions to, 
or in any way interfering with any per- 
son belonging to the Ordnance Establish- 
ment, while employed in superintending 
the transit of military stores by water 
from one magazine to another. 

Hagepow Fair arid We 

undei'Staod, that the annual McL’.k held 
at the confluence of the Ganges and 
great fiunduk, took place this vear under 
tbe most propitious circumstances, and 
the Hindoo astrologers announced expec- 
tations of a season moit tiian oidiuarily 
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fruitful, both in sraln and in inainatjC’*. 
At this period ot le^iiv ity and flirtation, 
we hail the latter parr of prediction with 
pleasure, and liopetliat it may prove aiitpi- 
cious, even to tlie most toiloru. Most of 
the memlKiJ! of the European Ssociety of 
Patna and the neiehbouiin:? distiicts met 
togetlier on this occasion, as usual, and 
enjovt d, we are told, a degree of convi- 
viality and gaiety which stifled all regret 
for the fvslnonable amusements of the ca- 
pital. We o',ir>elvcs well know the de- 
lightful relief which this annual social 
eongress is calculated to afford to a coun- 
try life; and we heartily rejoice that oiii 
provincial friends retain a source of en- 
joyment which b they .say, all at- 

tempts to excife their envy hy details ot 
our mure brilliaut, InU more cheerful, 
festi^ itie'-’. 

We have been favonveil with an account 
of the races ; wiiich, however, we icgret 
to sa\ , is inipeifeet, the weights in many 
instances not being nieijtione<l. 

The cup, value 100 goUl-moluirs, given 
by the oliicers of the honorable C(»m- 
pany’s stud, for all horse> bred in India, 
was wa'ked over for by Capt. H’s. b, li, 
Haimihal. Captain H. vei> liand.somely 
ofTerc't it to he vuu for ucaiu next year: 
and U was accordingly chaHeiigedb) ^cvc- 
ral geutleineu present, 

A plate for Maiden Arab horses was 
walked oyer for by Capt. W’s gr. h. the 
Giaour. 

Captain gr. li. the Giaour, be.at 
Captain H’.s. !>. Ariibh. Thomas A. Beckef, 
dO gold-niohnrs, 

A pliro for hor«es br.? i in India was 
l^alked over for hy .Mr. W‘.s. flllv Julia. 

Give and take plite. Halts. 

Capt. H’.**. oil. .Ar.ib h. 

CU'.hhert, - - - - 8st. itib. 1 1 
Capt. gr. Ai.di h. 

Wiute-ro.sc, - - - 3st. 31b. 2 2 

A very «evere race. 

Handicap for the remainder of rtie first 
plate wiiich had been walked over — Ifrats. 
Capt. W’s. White-rose, - * uh. 1 i 
Capt. H’s Cnthbert, 8st. dib. 2 2 

Handicap for the icniaiuder of the .'se- 
cond plate which had been walked over 
for 

Capt. W’.s. gr. Ar. li. tlie H^ats. 

Giaour - - 8st. lib. 1 I 

Capt. H's. b. h. Hannibal - Iht. lib. 2 dr. 

In running the second heat, Hannibal 
was thrown down liy some bullocks crus.s- 
Ing the course ; but luckily neither he nor 
his rider received any injury. 

Besides the above, there were a sweep- 
stakes, and several matches, with uiurain- 
ed horse^i, which afforded considerable 
amusement. lo addition to the cbaileoges 
ior the cup,' a number of matches were 
made for the ensuing, year. 

Asiatic Journ.^'~^o. 18. 


AVc liave great satisfaction in stating, 
that the Mi. v of cutlle er the fair wa.s 
to jjj vejj and to iii- 

dici‘c i i'.nypi; (!• ri -e r.f improvc- 

luent 111 thi- bre 0 <*f liot.-e , within the 
di.stiic's Jiudei H.e.nthienco of the stud. 
A gentleman wiio inspected a large batch 
of zemimUty 1 ’L.Us aud lillies, puichased 
by the oiTIe^r:? or tiic stud on account of 
governmarit, .spuaks jn the highest terms 
of tlieir guicral appeal ance, as to furiii 
and strength. 

'J’lic /leath of Mi . IVii ie, late Go; ernor 
of I'unct'ol Whiles [‘'iand, was announc- 
ed on j'ndiiy artei noon, hy ilie hoisting of 
tin; {lag, half iiiast high, and the firing of 
minute gnus oa the laiuparts of Fort 
Wdiiam. Even if we couUl, it would be 
needless to add any thing to the very 
appiopiirdc eulogy, eoniained in the Pe- 
nang (ia/ette, or the virfnes of a man, 
in<-d and proved hy a jieiioil of more than 
fifty yea-'’ uotonoi!> -erviee. Mr. Petiie 
had been hmg in a 'ciy pi»or state of 
li(‘ali!i ; and, ihniiie the ia'^t tiiiee years, 
had more Ilian once lallen inlo what was 
doeiiied a liope'es.s sjiii,itit)n. His fata! 
illiie-s was only of five day.sihiiaiiou. He 
wa^ taketi very ill <m Sunday, the ‘i’id of 
Oclolier, and, after (.iiflnring great pain, 
expimion tlieevenmg of Fndav the 27th, 

The eoiitagious disease at Cawnpoor 
has lately somewliat abated ; ihe division 
.stationed lliere has lo'^f 127 men, out of 
•1,372. 1 1. M’>. fldth cImI '' 71 h reitts, are 
still aflec«ei], amoPa tl.'- nv.i’ ‘EoipjiUe 
moi.t’i.y i- lated a^ i 2.‘ out of 

:;p,03-. 

oopy-dom liio liuiia (hiyette the 
foil., a in . tr bio * t i t'u taa'u ter of the. 
>V<ivocifeH 'nia!,oii occasion ni hj« ap- 
pro.ic'dnt ‘I''." I'u.h'i.d. 

“ <hi Friday iu-'t, Inimedi \reh after 
the Supreme Conit was adionrnc-'I, and as 
soon a-' the .Judge’S had quitted the liencli, 
Mr. l'er.,»-on, o;i bJiaif of the bar ami 
the itenllamen (»f tla' ;>’ofe^-iou of the 
l.iw at thi-' pie-uh-ncy, a;‘'he>'ed tl'oAd- 
voeaic Heiiei al. Mi . ''tu i rd', o’l t’le oc- 
eusiou ot ids app.io.u Idi.'., di [»aiT'ire iroin 
the bar of the >ajUfinr en ut; and al- 
thmnrli the scntini! >il ddivered by Mr. 
Ferii,iM.m v.oc vsidcuiiy the imprcmedi- 
tatedefiu'h'i”; oi hi' I k of, vM-'-ecMeiv 
declare, that al no peiio.l ni oki liw - , )■ i , 
we li.-'lened to lanenaeceoirvC'. i'l - • ‘o .i' tr 
or jjuit r fecl.ng — oi to ni.o ' .• i<re or 
genuine eloqncuee. 'i o l;av e ht f’i enablfd 
to conuiiit r-' wi tier, u. , *- 3Ir. lergu- 
son expre -jcd, vviml I iiave 

iwacticablo if oer ..pr. ;• li:ui hecu Uj.-.d 
to hi- .>eiisihdli; ; — di. k to attempt i-j , . 
|»eat from men" : v e/eu the suhnar < - r, 
an address, -o lu -t. and >o apj»«o > . 
would be an act of injustice to M; i' . 
sruson-^vvhilc itcouveyed no udf.Mj., ’ i 't \ 
to the {mblic, of Hie afic' a- 1 
VoL. Ill, i L 
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fying sentiments wliirli he flelivered. The 
reply of Mr. Stiettell, was preei^ely what 
might have been expected tiorn such a 
man on such an occasion and it appear- 
ed, that even experienced some difll- 
culty ill giving sufficient utterance to the 
sensations of his mind.— He manifestly 
felt the emotions, which the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Ferguson were calculated 
to inspire ; and he must have been per- 
suaded, that these sentiments wcie sin- 
cerely entertained by every inembei of 
the profession, of which Mr. Strcttell 
had so long been the head and the orna- 
ment at Calcutta. We unfeignedly re- 
gret that it is not in our power, to give a 
more correct account of what pu>«cd on 
this interesting occasion ; because we are 
assured, that most of ouv readers would be 
gratified in perusing the proud, but honest 
tribute of eloquence, addressed to a man 
of unquestionable talent, and exalted cha- 
racter. Jt was intimated byMr. Ferguson 
in his address, that the profession request- 
ed Mr. Strettell's acceptance of a testimo- 
nial, which should convey to /tim and to 
his posterity the affectionate regard en- 
tertained for him, by those with whom lie 
had so long lived and acted : and which as 
we understand, is io be presented in En- 
gland, 

“ After these just tributes to the pub- 
lic and private woitli of the Advocate Ge- 
neral, it may seem as if we were inclined 
to diminish their value, by intruding our 
humble mite ; but at (he hazard of such 
an imputation, we cannot conclude this 
article without declaring, that no bar- 
rister, more sincerely beloved, respected, 
orlameuted, than Mr. Strettcll, has ever 
withdrawn from the duties of the pro- 
fession.” 

TIk* following is extracted from the 
Goverinnent G.izette, Aug. Ill : — ** Co- 
lumbian Centind^ ^larch Ifi, 

‘All extract from HwiCalcntta Timesyfr’w- 
ing the details of the rencounter between 
theH. C. brig Nautilus and the U, S. 
ship Peacock, has been copied into many 
American papers. The Times pronounced 
the attack to have been wanton, and the 
deaths consequent on both sides lament- 
able; but the East-India Iptclligencer 
contains the following extract from Capt. 
Warrington's official letter on the Mibject, 
(Aow came this dispatch to he delayed 
publication nnttl this time ?) which gives 
the transaction an aspect very different 
from that delineated in the Calcutta pa- - 
pers 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Lewis 
Warrington to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated U. S. ship Peacock, Nov, 11, 1815. 

“As it is probable you will hereafter 
see or hear some other account of a ren • 
contre which took place between the^Pea- 
oock and the English East-lndia Compa- 


ny’s brig Nautilus, on the 30th of June 
last, in the straits of Sunda, I take the 
libeityof making known to you the par- 
ticulars. In the afternoon of that day, 
when abreast of Anjier, as we closed 
with this brig, which appeared evidently 
to be a vessel of war, and completely 
prepared for action, her commander 
hailed and asked if I knew there was a 
peace; I replied in the negative, direct- 
ing him at the same time to haul his co- 
lours down if it were the case, in token 
of it, adding, that if he did not I should 
fire into him. This being refused, one of 
the forward guiis wa.s fired into hei, 
which was immediately returned by a 
broadside fiom the brig; our broadside 
was then discharged, and hi.s colours were 
struck, after having six lascars killed, 
and seven or eight wounded. As we had 
not the most distant idea of peace, and 
this vessel was but a short distance from: 
the fort of Anjier, I considered his asser- 
tion, coupled with his arrangements for ac- 
tion, a finesse on his part to amuse us 
till he could place himself under the pro- 
tection of the fort, A few minutes be- 
fore coming in contact with the brig, two 
boats, containing the master attendant of 
Anjier, and an officer of the army, came 
on board, and a.s we were in momentary 
expectation of firing, they were with their 
men passed below. I concluded they had 
been misled by the British colours under 
which we had passed up the straits. No 
questions were in consequence put to 
them, and they very improperly omitted 
mentioning that peace existed. The next 
day, after receiving such intelligence a.*? 
they had to communicate on this subject 
(part of which was official) , I gave up the 
vessel, first stopping her shot holes, and 
putting her rigging in order. 

“ 1 am aware that I may be blamed for 
ceasing hostilities without more authentic 
eriflencc that peace had been concluded, 
but I trust, Sir, when our distance from 
home, with the little chance we had of 
receiving sucli evidence, arc taken into 
cottsideriUUm, I shall not be thought to 
have decided prematurely.” 

administrations to estates. 

October^ 1816. 

Lieuu Col. J. Williams. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq, Registrar. 

J. Mackenzie, Esq. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

R. M. Payne, Esq.— Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

G. Bryant, Esq.— Executor, Rev. J. 
Marshmati. 

Major. J. Lumsdaine. — Executrix, Mrs. 
Selina Lumsdaine. 

Mr. Chatter Toomun.— Executrix, Mrs. 
Mariam Chatter. 

Capt.W. Wooilett Executors, Messrs. 

Alexander, and Co. 
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Mrs. Caroline Matilda fllanckenliagen. 
—Executor, Major G. T. Harriott. 

Mr, J, Donoven Vcrner. — Executor, 
Tornechurn Bosse. 

Mr. Robert White.— Executor, Capt. 
E. B. Roberts. 

Mr. C. Francis Frank.— Executrix, 
Miss Cecilia Silvester Frank, 

Francis de Souza, — Administra- 
tor, D. Heiniiiif, Esq. Rei<i<trar. 

Mr. Peter Miller. — Administrator, D. 
Heminc, b>q. Ucgistnir. 

Major Miliingscliump. — Aininistra- 
tor, D. Hemiiig, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. C, Frank Wroughtou. — Admini- 
strator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Major W. R. Willjams.— Administra- 
tor, 1). Hemiug, Esq, Registrar, 

Mr. J. Ogilvie.— E.xecutor, Mr. Francis 
Burton. 

James Calder, Esq. Assistant Surgeon. 
—Executor, R. Mackintosh, Esq. 

Statement of Bullion and Specie im- 
ported by sea, in the mouth of Septem- 
ber : — 

Dollars 21, at 205 Sicca Ru- 

pees per 100 Dollars S. 11. 1,250,737 1 1 7 
Pagodas 81^05 at 3 8 each 30,817 8 0 


Sicca Rvipees 

16,554 

. 0 

0 

Gold value in S. R, . . 

121,918 

1 3 

0 

Silver do 

. , 6625 

0 

0 

Sicca Rupees 

. 1,435,652 

1 6 

7 

During the month 

of September, the 

following articles were exported from the 

Port of Calcutta : — 

Sicca liapces^ 


Borax and Tincal ♦ • 

5,629 

7 

9 

Brandy 

5,447 

9 

0 

Cotton 

4,508,216 

1 

7 

Canvas 

17,945 



Camphor 

4,350 

7 

0 

Cassia 

12,660 

3 

3 

Cloves 

54,214 

12 

0 

Cotton Thread .... 

6,501 

9 

6 

Carpets 

3,902 

12 

0 

Coffee 

16,496 

14 

0 

Cinnamon 

30,150 



Dammer 

700 

9 

0 

Dry Ginger 

35,874 

10 

6 

Ebony wood 

2,276 

8 

5 

Europe Goods 

2,098 

0 

b 

Gunnv and Bags. , . • 

4, .385 

4 

0 

Gallingal 

3,128 

9 

6 

Goat Skins and Hides 

5,936 

8 

0 

Gum Copal 

60 



Iron 

5,700 



Indigo 

103,424 

3 

6 

Kiurtedge 

8,800 

13 

6 

Long Pepper 

1,670 

13 

6 

Madeira 

44,580 



Nankns 

650 



Opium 

254,864 



Piece Goods ...... 

672,968 

6 

0 

Madras Piece Goods . 

12,163 

5 

0 

Pepper 

478 

2 

9 

Raw Silk 

21,970 

14 

0 

Rattans 

4,969 

8 

0 


Red Wood 

8,896 

15 

6 

Rum 

37,502 

8 

0 

Sugar 365,584 

2 

11 

Saltpetre 

62,265 

13 

6 

Sugar Candy, Country 

1,210 

6 

0 

Sal Ammt)iuac .... 

1,787 

4 

0 

Stick Lac 

3,556 

10 

0 

Soap 

6,237 

5 

3 

Safflower 

5,527 

5 

G 

Shawl-< 

19,850 



Sbelt Lac 

2,96G 

4 

0 

Sadlery 

2,966 

4 

0 

Sapau Wood 

48 

8 

0 

Senna Leaf 

709 

12 

6 

Shoes 

735 



Till 

1,286 

8 

0 

Tea 

2,465 

10 

0 

'I'utenagne 

51 



Tiirmcrick 

4,630 

8 

9 

Tallow Candles , , . . 

1,380 



Woollens 

3,000 



W'ax Caudles 

5,000 



Wine 

12,082 

6 

0 

3,432,154 

n 

1 

Rice Bags 

15,G95 



Gram 

1,430 



Wheat 

500 



Paddy 

200 



Exports 


R./1. 

Patchery Rice, Bansful,.. 


2 

0 

Ditto Patna, Saha, 



2 

4 

Moogy Rice, 1st soit,.. , 


1 

3 

Ballaum, do 


1 

2 

Ditto, imchatta, 


1 

1 

Gram Patna, 


2 

0 

Wlieat, Dooda, 


1 

0 

Ditto, Guiigajallv 


1 

0 

Ditto, Jamally, 


0 

15 

Turmerick, 


4 

0 

Sugar, Benares, 1st sort 


10 

8 

Ditto, ditto, 2d do 


9 

8 

Ditto, ditto, 3d do 


9 

0 

Ghee, 1st sort, 


21 

0 

Ditto, 2d do 


20 

0 

Raw Silk, Istsoit, .... 


8 

4 

Ditto, 2d do 


d 

0 

Ditto, 3d do 


7 

8 

Ditto, Raiianagore, 


8 

0 



7 

4 

Gunny bags, 


7 

4 

Opium, Patna,. ....... 


2200 

0 

Ditto, Benares, 


2100 

0 

Patchack, 


8 

0 

Cotton, Jalone screwed,. 


17 

0 

Ditto, Cutchovvia, 


16 

0 

Red Wood, 


3 

8 

Black Wood, 


3 

4 

Dry Ginger, 


7 

» 

Long Pepper 


27 

8 

Cummin Seed 

,••••. . 

5 

4 

Sheet Lead 


12 

8 

Stick Lac 


10 

8 


The Sale of Horses bred at the Honor- 
able Company’s Stud on the 19th, prodn- 
ced at an average 1000 rupees each. 
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PRICE CiatRENT 
D^c. 2:>, iHie. 


Urif:-,. -ff. /. 

Alum -J 

Ar-NtMiir (l^nckiiowj <io. 17 0 

Do. fPcgu) tlo. 16 0 

A.s>afretidci ls>t soi t .... per seer none. 

Do. Patna do do. a 0 

Do. do. 2d do do. 4 H 

IJeujamin lat sort (Eiiiopc lieadj 

in an 11 none. 

Do. 2d sou Miidia headj do. 32 0 

Do. 3d suit do. 15 0 

Borax <1<'. 2f) H 

Ditto (unrefined or Tinc.d) do. IH 0 

Camplior do. 60 0 

Cochineal per seer 43 0 

Gall nuts.. per maun 48 0 

Lac lake do. 24 0 

Lac dye do. 40 0 

Shell lac, 1st sort ...... do. 20 0 

Do. 2d do do. 17 0 

Letharge do. 22 0 

Opium fPatnaj per chest none. 

Do. fBenare^J do. do. 

Quicksilver «... {)er seer 3 10 

Red Saunders per maun 1 12 

Safflower, 1st suit .... do. 24 0 

Do. up country ... . ... do. none. 

Sago, Lst sort do. 6 0 

Do. 2d do do. 4 0 

Sal Atnmoni<ic do. 22 0 

Saltpetre 1st sort (Culrni) do. 8 8 

Do, do, 2<1 do. do. do. 8 0 

Do. do. 3d do. do. do, 7 8 

Stick lac (Bunhvau) . . do. 7 0 

Do. (Sylhet) do. 10 4 

Do. (Pegux) do. none. 

Sulphur, 1st ^ol•t do. 12 0 

Do, 2(1 do do. 8 12 

Tamarinds do. 1 4 

Terra Japonica (real good'' do. II 0 

Turmeric, l»t sort .... do. 4 0 

Do. 2d do do. 3 H 

Vermilion (China) chest 14^ 0 

Grains. 

RicePatcherry, Ist sort, per maun 2 2 

Do. do. 2d do. do. 1 14 
Wheat (Dooda) do. 1 2 

InrliliO. 

Blue per maun 155 to 160 0 

Blue and purple do. 1.30 0 

Purple do, 14.'> 0 

purple and Violet do. 140 0 

Violet. do. 1.4.3 0 

Violet and Copper do. 130 0 

Copper I'finf) do. 120 0 

Do. rlean) do. !)0 to 100 0 

Metals. 

Block tin I old,' per maun 28 4 

Do. (new do, 27 0 

Copper sheet 16 to 18 oz. do. 50 0 

Do. 20 to 22 do. 50 0 

Do. 24t<»26 do. .50 0 

Do. 28 to 40 do. 49 0 

Do, nails (Europe^ do. 53 0 


Copper slab 

, per maun 

4/ 

0 

Do. .Inpan 

. per do. 

DO 

0 

Iron (Swedish square} per do. 

5 

4 

Do. (do. Oat) 

. per do. 

5 

8 

Iron, (Eiiglisli sqiuri-) 

per do. 

4 

8 

Do. ( D(». fiat) 

per do. 

4 

4 

Do. bolt, 

per do. 

4 

8 

Do. Nails 2 to .3 iiicli. 

per do. 

18 

0 

Do. Do. 4 to 10 inch, 

per do. 

13 

0 

Do. Hoops, 

per do. 

7 

0 

Le;ul, (sing.) 

per do. 

11 

12 

Do. (sheet) 

per do. 

12 

0 

Ued lead fist sort) . . 

per do. 

20 

0 

Do. (2d sort j . . 

j)Ci do. 

19 

0 

White do 

per do. 

17 

8 

Tiitenague, 

per do. 

28 

0 


Piece- Goods. 


AlliabadSanas,40by 2^per corge 140 0 

Do. Enierties, 30 by 2 per do. ■ 73 0 

Do. Mahmoodis, 40 by 2 per do. 97 0 

Do- Baftus, 36 by 2 per do. 82 0 

Jelalpour super. Saiias, 40 by 

per piece 6 12 

Do. 2dsort, per corge 120 0 

Do. 3d do per do. 110 0 

Do. 3d do, 20 by 2\ per do. 75 0 

Do. Cosas, 40 by 2^ per do. 105 0 

Kharabad Emertis, per do. 73 0 
Do. Mabm(X)dis,40 by 2 per do. 97 8 

AzinighurSanas 42 by 2^ f)er do. 110 0 

iMoradabad Mahmoodis, 40 by 1 

14-16ths j)er roige 92 0 

Do. Baftus 36 by 2 . . . per do. 78 8 

Fy/abad Mahmoodis 40 by 2 per 

do iOO 0 

Meergunge do. 40 by 2 per do. . . 82 0 

Do. 36 by 1| per do. .,65 0 

Fyzal)adSanas,40 by 2f per do. 142 8 

Do. Eraertis 32 by 2 . . per do. 75 0 

ChoppaRoiuals Istsort, perdo. 140 0 

Bandanas, Istsort,.. perdo. 145 0 
Spices. 


Cardamoms, (Malabai) per seer 

3 

8 

Cloves, (good small) 

per do. 

3 

10 

Ginger, dry (1 Runghoor) per 



maun 


6 

12 

Mace, good ...... 

. . per seer 

none 

Pepper, 

per maim 

17 

8 

Long do 

per do 

25 

0 

Miscellaneous. 



Betel Nut, (pedier) good per 





3 

0 

Canvases, Europe, 

1st .sort, per 



boll, 


22 

0 

Do. 2d sort, 

.... per do. 

20 

0 

Coftee, rMoclia) .. 

per maun 

28 

0 

Do. (Bourbon) ... 


none 

Do. (Java) 

per do. . . 

11 

8 

Cotton, Jaloon (iinsc.) per do. 

14 

12 

Do. Banda, (do.) .. 

. . . per do. . . 

13 

4 

Do, thread (Luckipoor) per do. . . 

29 

0 

Do. do. (Patna) .. 

. . per do. . . 

18 

0 

Damnicr, (boiled) . 

. per do. , , 

3 

12 

Do. (raw) . . . 

. . per do. . 

2 

12 


Elephant’s teeth, 1st sort, per do. 115 0 
Do. 2d sort, per do. lOO B 

Rattan?, per hundred, 0 14 
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\2 0 Lieutenant G. Arnold, 2d N. C, to be 
62 0 Ft. Adjutant, and Barrack Master at 


1817 .] 

Tar, (Stockholm) .. per barrel, 

\\^ax, (Pc^u) ...... per maun 

Course of Ejcchan^e^ Dec. 24, 1816. 

Calcutta on London, 6 months sight, 
2s, 7d. bicca Rupee. 

Calcutta on London, 3 months sight, 
2s. 6d. S. R. 

Calcutta Oft Bombay, 30 days sight, S. 
R, 93 0 per 100 Bombay Rupees. 

Calcutta on Madras, 30 days sight, S. 
R, 328 8 per 100 Star Pagodas. 

Current value of Government SecuritieSy 
]7th Dec. 

Buv. Skll* 

Bs. As. Ils. As. 

1 4 Six per cent, loan obliga- 
tion, Dis 1 8 

Dec. 25, 1816.— Co/ton.— Jalloon Ban- 
da, Bheerglier, and Cutchowra are again 
fallen, and are quoted 4 anas per maun 
less than la'sf week’s prices. 

Sug/jr. —Thti market is tolerably bri«k 
just now, and the prices appear to have 
improved 5 the 2d, 3d and 4th soits four 
anas, and the 5fli sort eight anas per 
maun. 

Piece cfooils. — The pi ices of clotha have 
vaiicd a uiod deal diinng the week. The 
principal* altci.itioiis lu the Elliabud and 
Taiuhi coods are condned to Kliabad Sa- 
iias, and Fjzabad Mulimoodis, both of 
which appear to have fallen five rupees 
per corge. 

Peppt ?• is «tationary at the prices of last 
week, with very little doing in the mar- 
ket. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

30M Ai/e, I8i(). — Mr. M. Aitislie, ad- 
ditioinl Register of Zilla Court of Go- 
rukpoor. 

— Mr. D. Scott, Commissioner 
in Couch Behar. 

Mr. X. yic LcimI, Judge and Magistrate 
of District of Riiiigpoor. 

26f^ Oct. — Mr. H. Swetenham, &c. 

Nor. \ — Mr. W. Lambert, Additional 
Register of the Zilla court at Dinageiwor. 

Mr. W. Braddou, Register of the Zilla 
Court at Tirhoot. 

Noe. .0. — Capt. F. V. Raper, 2(1 A'^sist- 
ant to the Resident at Lucknow. 

Nor. 22d. — Mr. W. F. Dick, Assistant 
to Supcnntendeiu of Police in the West 
Province' . 

Mr. C. Dick, Register of the Zilla court 
at AUyghni. 

Mr. I. 1. Bo^anquet, Additional Regis- 
ter of the Zilla court at Bareilly. 

Mr. J. F. M, Reid, Ueiristerof the Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Court of Cir- 
cuit, for division of BareilU. 

Mr.J. H. Barlow, Assistant to the Ma- 
gistrate ofNudeea. 

MILITARY PROMOTION'S. ' 

6th Oct. 1816,— Ensign J. Patetson, to 
be Lieutenant. 


Agra. 

\st Nov. — H. C. European Regiment, 
Capt. Lieut. Kiichoffer, to be Capt. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. Thomas Wat- 
son to be Captain Lieutenant. 

W. H, Howard, to be Lieut. 

Ensign R. M‘Caltey Pollock, to be 
Lieut. 

2d Nov. — Lieut. Col. Martin White, 
Honorary Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency 
the Governor General. 

Major Gen. I. S. Wood, Vice President 
of the Militdiy Board. 

8M Aop.— Captain Lieut. A. Black, to 
be Captain. 

Lieut. Andi*ew O’Shea, to be Captain 
Lieutenant. 

Ensign Charles Field, to be Lieutenant. 
Util Regiment of Native Infantry, 
Senior Ensign David Peebles Wood, to 
be Lieutenant, from the 28th July 1816. 
CADETS OF CAVALRY — Mr. C. \V. 

Hodges, Mr. B. Uoxbuigh, to be Cor- 
net.s. 

Lieut. Col. Littlejohn, to be Regulating 
Officer at Chittagong, until Major 
Matthews anivc®. 

Ensign K. Bell, ITth N. I. to the charge 
of the Aitillery Detail, attached to the 
Nizam’s troops in Berar. 

Mr. Forbes, Cadet of Engineers, to sur-* 
vey the embankments at Rajashaye and 
vicinity. 

Lieut. Morton, of Engineers, to super- 
intend the construction of the public 
works at Bareilly. Ensign Paton to be 
employed under Lieut. Morton. 

The (Elders of lu> Lordship in Council 
for the return of .Mr. P. Alien to Europe, 
are countermanded, and he is restored to 
that situation and rank assigned bygeueral 
orders 13th Sept. 

I2f/t Of f. — Lieut. Salmou, .\djutaiit 
to 2d bat. 18th regt. N. I. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw’s escort. 

6URGBONS. — Uf Nov — Mr. C. B. 
Francis, iMr. I. Turner, Mr. C. S. Curling, 
Mr. O. Wray, As'sistuit Surgeons. 

Mr. Assistant Suigeon Strong, to the 
civil station ot Dacc'a Jelapoor. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Yeomans, to the 
civil station of MurshadaUad. 

FURLOUGHS TO EURQPE. 

Capt. U. Laugslovv, Invalids. 

Lieut. Broadhui^t, Ariilleiy Regt. 
Lieut. Fireworker J. Buck, »Io. 

Lieut. A. hldridge, 2(1 Xat. Cav. 

Major and Bu vet Lieut. Col. J. Nut- 
hall, 3d Nat. Cav. 

Capt. C. I. Ridge, 4th Nat. Cav. 

Capt. H. Woton, 19th Nat. Infantry. 
Cornet I. S. Williams, 4th Xat. Cav. 
Lieut. J. Scott, regt. of Artillery. 

Mr. W. Cormack, Deputy Commiss. 
of Ordnance 
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Mr. Assistant Surgeon Andrew Forbes 
Ramsay. 

Invalid. — 2hth. October. Mr. I. Su- 
tlieriand, conductor of ordnance, 

Serj. -Major Twidale, pensioned. 

Fort Oct. 2hthf 1816. — ^The 

Right Hon. the Governor-General in Couii - 
cil being desiious of restraining within 
the narrowest possible limits, the prac- 
tice, in some case.s of public service una- 
voidable, of compelling the inhabitants of 
the hills of Nepal under the authority and 
protection of the British government, to 
act as porters, prohibits all military tra- 
vellers from pressing any of the said inha- 
bitants to carry their baggage, or perform 
any other sei-vice. Persons exercising au- 
thority from Government in those coun- 
tries aie accordingly restricted from sup- 
plying such travellers with carriers, as 
they mu.’iit in all ca.'^es depend for the 
transportation of their baggage on the 
bearers or coolies whom they may be able 
to eug^e in the plains. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. SS. The lady of D, Macdonald, Esq. of a 
son. 

— . Mr>. F. Gonsalves of a daughter. 

Oct. 3. At Bhauglepore, ai the liouse of Mr. 

Jas. Atjderson, Mrs. H»nry Andejson of a son. 

24 . Mrs. Maiy I’eters of a son. 

Nov. 27 The lad> of R. Howard, Esq, of a 
daughtei. 

— , The lady of I.ieut. W. Playfair, 8th rest. 
N.l. Superintendent of Military Roads, of a 
dai^hter. 

20. The lady of 1. Smith, Esq. of a daughter. 
23. Mrs. 1. ('halke, of a son. 

2d. Mrs, I. Mtreado, of a daughter. 

17. At Cluiisurah, tlie ladv or Hr. Vos, of a 
son. 

13, At Sheharghatfy, the lady of George Playfair, 
Esq. Civil Mirge>>ii, Rainghur, of a son. 

Aug. 26 At Mulcid, the lady of William Brad- 
don, Eaq. of the Civil Sr-rvice, of a daughter, 
26. At Goamal’j, near Slalda, Mrs. John 
Andrew, of a daughter. 

Sep. 12 At Maida, tlie lady uf Johri Lamb, Esq, 
As3i>>l Sing ot the btatioM. tif a daughter. 

26. At S del, iKar Matda, Mrs. George Lee, of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 14 At Cawnport., the lady of Lieut. Thos 
Jenour, of H.M. i4th toot, of adaughter. 
Nor. 17. At Benares, the lady of R. O. Wynne, 
Esq. of tl»e Civil Service of a daughter. 

— . At Futlyghiii. ttie lady of J Donnithrone, 
Esq. of 'he Civil Service, of adaiigh er. 

12 Alynpoory, the lady of Majoi Si. Boyd, of 
the 1st bait. 2 5ih N.l. of a ton. 

6. Lady of Cap*. I. S. Browiingg, Secretary to 
Military Hoard, of a daughter. 

3. l.ady of Dr W. Russell, of a daughter. 

— . Lady of Capt. Poilock, Artillery, of aiiaugh- 
ter. 

1 . Mrs. I S. Jebb, of a daiigliter. 

Oct. 21. Lady of W. Fane, ‘Esq. Civil Service, 
of a son. 

At the house of Major Gen Sir R. Blair, the lady 
ot Capt. W. Swinton, of a ion. 

N 'V. -2. At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut, Col. 

R.chardson, of adaughter. 
fi. Mis. E. 1. Penningion, of a son. 

8. At B^rfiampore, the lady of Rev. W. Eales, 

. of a son. 

Oct. 29 At Hiippoot, lady of Capt. W. Dick- 
son. 6th N C, of twin daughters. 

At Sitapur. Onde, lady of Lieut, and Adj. VV. 

Turner, 2"ih N.l. of .t daughter. 

Oct. 31. At Cawiipore, lady of S. Marshall. Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Nov. 14, Lady of H. Watson, Esq. Civil Service, 
of a son. 

15. Mrs Rodgers, of a son; the infant died the 
«amc day. 


Oct, 26. Mrs. Edmonds of a son 

28. Lady of Abercromby H'ch, Esq. of a daivgh- 
ter.* 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 4. RIaior Thos. Wfiitehead, 9tli regt. N.l. 
to Miss Charlotte Noss. 

1. Mr. B. Deveren, to Mrs. S. Dunningham. 

2. Mr. F. R. Tovev, to Miss I. L. Williams. 

9 . W. H. Abbot, to Lucy Mana, 2d daughter of 
E, Wdtis, Esq. lateot Calcutta. 

— . Mr. R. Smyth, Free Manner, to Miss Ellen 
M’Kenzie. 

90. Key. R.May, to Miss E. Balfour, 

14. Mr. T. Swindon, to Miss A. M. Ramsay. 

15. Mr F. Roberts, to Miss A, Barose. 

16. Mr, C. Martin, to Miss A. M. Vallente. 

20. Frederick Nepean, Esq. of the Civil Seivjce, 
to Miss Harriet Martina Becher. 

Oct. 7. Mr. E. D’Enselme to Miss Eliza H. 
Brown. 

DEATHS. 

Aug 14. At Chuuar, Lieut. W. H. Hornidge, 
Sept, 29. Lieut. Joseph Barry, of H. M. 87th 
loot. 

25. Ensign E. B. Shorter, of H, M. 87th foot. 
June 13. Capt. Ricliard O’Connor. 

Oct. 5. At Cuttack, Lieut. B. W, Bayley of the 
1st batt, lath rest. N.l. 

3. Licnt. Arthur Macartney of H.M. 2tth Light 
Dragoons. 

16. Isabella, wife of J. Law, Esq. 

19. At Serampore. Elizabeth Mary, the infant 
daughter of Mr. John Eales. 

29. Mr, F. btewart, branch pilot, 

Nov. 2. Mrs, S. Perroux. 

11. Mr. S. Fritz. 

7. Capt. I. Norris, of ship Georgina. 

8. Mi.G. Hooker aged 59. 

Sept. 30. At sea, on his return from Java to 
Bengal, < apt. R f’oek, Com. left wing Light 
inf. Batt. Bengal V'o . 

Lately at futtyghur, Lieut. Chas. Webster bth 

regt. N.L 

Nov. 18. Mrs. A. D:as. 

Sept. 19. At sea, Capt. W. Hawkey, of the ship 
Barroas. 

26. At Delhi, C. Childs, Esq. Assist, Surgeon. 
Dec. 3. G. E. Bunny, aged 17 years. 

Oct. 27. Caroline Matilda, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. Ottley, H.M. 30th regt. 

Nov 22. Mrs. Charlotte Hyppolue. 

14* At Ramnaghar neai Btttiah, after an illness 
of only ten days, Lieut. Ji.hn Fryer Goad, 
Interpreter and Quarter Master to 2d batt. 3ih 
regt. N, 1. 

IS. At Kenaies, Emma Harriet, the infant daugh- 
ter of R. O. Wynne, Esq of the Civil Service. 
Oct. 22. At Cawnpore, afier a lingering illness 
of singularly long continuance, Mrs. Anderson, 
the lady oi Capt. J. Anderson, of the 1st batt. 
22d regt, oi N.l. 

MADRAS. 

On the 27th September his Excellency 
Count Dupuy, Peer of France, and M. 
Dayot, Esq. the Inteudant, lauded at Pon- 
dicherry, under the customary honors. 
The former commands Pondicherry, with 
the rank of Goveruor-Gcnerai of the 
French pos.sessions in the East Indie.s. 
There are besides several other public 
functionaries, to the number of seienty, 
we believe, arrived by L’Ampliifrite and 
La Licornc, store ship, which left Koche- 
foit the 17th May, the Isle of France on 
the 3f.st August, and Bourbon on the 3d 
ultimo. 

Same day arrived at Madras, his Ex- 
cellency F'ather in God \'erthanes Lord 
Archbishop of Aimenia, and Most Rev. 
Father Thomas, and Deacon David, his 
Lordship's associates. 

The French settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel were given up by the Right 
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Hon. the Governor in Council to His Ex- 
cellency Count Dn Pay, and Mons.Dayot, 
the Coniinissioners of His Majesty Louis 
J8th. 

Government Gazette E^i tranrdinary. 
January 20, 181 7 . — The following ex- 
tracts from official corre'^pondeiice, an- 
nounce the complete expulsion from the 
Northern Circars, of the body of preda- 
tory horse who entered the Kimmedy 
District on the 19th ultimo, which has 
been etfected by the zeal and indefatiga- 
ble exertions of Lieut. A. Borthwirk, of 
the 2d native regiment and the men under 
his command. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieut. Col. Steele, 
commanding at Iterhampore. 

I have great satisfaction in forwarding, 
for the information of Major General 
Rumley, copy of a report received fioin 
Lieutenant Borthwick. 

The zeal and ability displayed by that 
officer is manifest, the action .'^iieaks for 
itself, and any comment from me is un- 
necessary. 

1 have the honor to be, 

(Signed) T. Stfrlc, 

Lieut. Col. Cotng. 

Brr]ia}npore, 

2fi Jiuiuaiy 181". 

Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Borth- 
tpiek. Commanding Detachment of 
the '2d Bat. 2d Regt. N. 1. dated Color, 
30M Dec. 1816, 4 P. 

I beg leave to acquaint you for the in- 
formation of the officer commanding the 
regiment, that yesterday morning before 
I left Goangoo, 1 ordered a jemadar’s par- 
ty of forty men, with a supply of aiuiiiii- 
nition from Aska, to follow up and to 
hang on the rear of the Pindaris, and 
in the event of my attacking them on the 
opposite side, to give me every assistance. 

Having calculated the time the party 
from Aska would take in being nearly up 
with them, I took a circuitous route by 
Colar, and entered their camp about four 
this morning, situated in tlie open paddy 
fields, near Nowgaum and about two co.ss 
south of this. This surprise was equal 
if not better than the first, for the jema- 
dar’s party arrived most opportunely, and 
commenced firing shortly after I had 
routed them. So soon as the party had 
joined me I fell back on Colar, expecting 
that they would take that road about day- 
light ; therefore at present I cannot say 
what loss they have met with, but from 
the well directed fire that was kept up 
whilst within range, it must be consider- 
able. I brought off nineteen horses and 
might have brot^ht off a great many more 
could I have spared hands to seize them. 

1 have said that 1 retired to this place, 
mid just when I was in the act of dis- 
posing of my little force to the best ad- 


vantage, on the three roads leading into it, 
they forced our guard, and before i could 
support it, about one half of tliem passed, 
and the other half I forced to retire, 
which they did immediately on seeing 
four men and one horse killed on my 
arrival. 

Had I liad a sufficient force with me, 
I am confident that last night it might 
have been disposed of in such a manner as 
to prevent many of them escaping. The 
guartl, with ammunition from Berham- 
jmre, joined me yesterday before I left 
Goangoo. 

Notwithstanding the great privations 
the men have undergone since I left Ber- 
liampore, they behaved remarkably well 
this morning, obeying every order with 
the greatest alacrity. 

Extract of a letter dated January 
1817, from the Major General Rum^ 
ley, commanding the northern division 
oj the army, 

I have mneli pleasure in transmitting, 
for his excellency the Commander in 
Chief’.s infoiination, copy of a leport 
from Lieutenant Bortlivvick, dated the 
1st Instant, fiom which it appears that 
the Ganjam district is now completely 
free from Pindaris, the whole of them 
liaving retreated by very long marches 
towards the Bond district, in the Mah- 
ratta territory. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 
(Signed) C. Rumley, 

Major General. 
Waltnir, January 8, 1817. 

Extract of a letter from Lieutenant 
Borthirick, '2d. battalion '2d. regiment, 
dated Colar, \st Juniinry 1817. 

1 beg leave to acquaint you for the in- 
formation of the officer commanding, 
that I liave just received information 
tliat the body of Pindaris whom I forc- 
ed to retieat on the 30th ultimo took the 
Bullapilly road (which lies a little to the 
west of this) at Xowgaum, and joined 
the body that passed this place tiie same 
evening, at a place called Boditnrhy seven 
coss north of this — so it is no/o all over, 
for from what they have experienced, they 
know better than to allow infantry to 
come up with them again. 

It is supposed by the }>eople who brought 
me the above information, that at the 
late at which they were travelling they 
must by this time have crossed the Dus- 
pdly Ghaut, consequently for me to fol- 
low them up would be harassing all the 
men to no purpose. However I have 
sent in a Havildar and twelve men to 
hurry any straggler's who may have fallen 
on the rear out of the Company’s territory 
as fast as possible, but do not expect that 
tliey will come up with any. I received 
a letter last night from the Malikaar 
of Guillary, saying that they passed that 
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place on the 30th ultimo, with the utmost 
expedition, leaviusf behind two wounded 
horses— and another letter froju Bclqoonta 
niforms me, that the Peons of that place 
have rauglit in the juggle eight pindari 
horses and that not a pintlari was to bo 
seen alive on the 3ist ultimo, to thu 
southward of this. 

I have the honor to be, 

(Signed) A. lioRinwicK, 
Comg. Det. 2d. Bat. 2d Uegt. 

P. S. — Since the above letter was 
written, the Havihlar’s party mentioned 
in it has retunud from Boodinghy (not 
conceiving it uccessaiy to go further) 
with information that the Pindaris, 
after passing this, marclied sixteen coss 
without halting, burning every village 
in their way. — Tlie barricaded pass at 
Boodinghynas little or no obstruction 
to them ; tliar was s<jon cleared away and 
they proceeded by Chuckabad and Ban- 
koch on towards Boadh. -This information 
the Havildar brought to me written by 
the head man at Bodingliy, afid I ha\c 
every reason to believe it is correct. 

Wc have advices so late as the lotli 
Dec. from the head quarters of the Hy- 
drabad subsidiaiy torce. The tioops com- 
posing that (Ihision have recently been 
almost constantly engaged in the pursuit 
of the numerous bands of predatoiy horse, 
which have since autumn made iuroads 
into the Nizam’s territories. In every 
case their efforts have proved unsuccess- 
ful; for although they fre()uentiy came 
within sight of the marauders, the latter 
kept such a good look out, and moved off 
with such celerity, that iieitlier infantry 
nor cavalry could overtake them. It is 
hoped that the irregular horse, now about 
to be organized by the Nizam, will under 
the conduct of its European orficers, give 
a better account of the pilfeiers. Three 
or rbur very large bodies had, wljen our 
letters were written, pas.^ed to the south- 
ward of Nagpooi— rum and conflagration 
marked their track. 

Letters of the l.ith Dec, from Nagpoor, 
intimate that a Pindari force of three 
or four thousand men had a few days 
before ciossed the fords of the Nuibudda 
near Hendia, and proceeded in a south- 
erly direction. They were in-^txtntly pur- 
sued, but without effect, by adoiiel 
Walker's division. They were supposed 
to have made for Boorhanpoor. 

On Sunday native accounts were re- 
ceived from Colonel Doveton’s force sta- 
ting, tliat a small detached party btdong- 
ing to tlie troops guarding the fiontier in 
that quartci , had been attacked and over- 
powered by a body of Pindaris. It 
would appear that an European officer 
and five men were cut off in this affair. 

* W'e have been informed that the 


officer cut off was ut. Bolton of the Idth 
N. I. He wa< travelling with a cor- 
poral’s guard, attacked in the night, and 
murdered in liis palankeen. 

Jan. 2. — On Friday an ex[)rcss reached 
town, giving cover to a report of a body 
of pindaris having descended the passes 
into the Norlliein Ciicais, and pioceeded 
along the narrow belt of laud l)ing be- 
tween tlie sea and the foot of the moun- 
tainous district. Aitiiongh tlie infornia- 
tioii came from a veiy lespcctahle quarter, 
considerations of tiie extremely difficult 
nature of the country, and the great ob- 
stacles offeicd by it to the traiivit of even 
the lightest sjieiies of troops, iiidiu'ctl 
most persons to susjiecr that it might he 
piematui'c. Ihifoitiiiiately tlie po>t of 
Tuesday put an end to these hopes, and 
left no doubt that a body of tlicse marau- 
ders had reached the plains, ami iiotwirli- 
standing the rapidity of their course, left 
many tiviees of the drealfil havock, 
which miifoimly accoinpauies their visits, 
'i’he following is the sum of the intelli- 
gence yet receivcil. Its accuracy may, 
we believe, be depended upon. On the 
night of the IHth, they entered the ze- 
inindary of Kimidy, and burned the great- 
er part of the town of that name. Mr, 
Spoitiswood, collector of Ganjam, hap- 
pened to bo then in tfie town. He was 
awakened in the dead oi the night hy cries 
of file and murder! On irefting up, he 
saw half the adjoining buildings in dailies, 
and the incendiaries riding furiimsiy up 
and down. He escaped with difficulty. 
Their force was conjectured to amount 
to about seven thfmauud hoijc, and three 
thousand foot. The infantry consisted 
probably of inhubitants of the circars — a 
rude and rebellious race. On the follow- 
ing day their camp was attacked by a de- 
tachment of the Madras troops, com- 
manded by Major Oliver, who killed 
thirty men, and an etiud number of 
horses, and put their main body lo flight. 
'I'hc site of Kimidy may be observed in 
the common maps. It lies at some dis- 
tance inland of the coast, about midway 
between \ izagapatam and Ganjam. The 
course of the enemy was now bent noith- 
ward ; and on the night of tlie 20th, their 
camp was pitched at Cossiboogam, a vil- 
lage situated about fifty miles south of 
lierliaiiiporc. Later advices received at 
Cuttak on the 27th ultimo, gave reason 
to believe that they had reduced the town 
of Ganjam to ashes ; passed the feny of 
the great Chilkeea Lake ; and encamped 
at Manickpatam, only si.xteen miles from 
Jii^ennath. These however being found- 
ed on a mere native rumour were not 
credited. The rich and populous town of 
Pooree was generally understood to be 
the avowed object of their enterprise. 
We however have no doubt but they would 
be foiled in^ their attempts to sack it. 
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The temple of .Tag^eimnth itself is suf- 
ftcli'titly <tn)iiir to resist tlie nri'kilful 
iissaiilts of a myriad of irregular horse, 
and the regular troops stationed there 
would, we trust, be quite sufficient for 
the piotection of tlie town. Urge and 
strairgling as it is. Previously to the ap- 
proach of the enemy, only five companies 
of the 2il battalion l^tli regt. native in- 
fantry, were posted tliere; hut as soon 
as the news of their appearance reached 
Cuttak, the remainder of tlie battalion 
with a brigade of guns, marched to rein- 
force them. The nature of the mountain- 
ous and woody districts which divide 
Orissa from Berar, and the centrical pro- 
vinces of the Dakhtn, is too little known 
to admit of our hazarding aconjc(tme, 
re-'pecting the probable outlet by which 
rhese villains will endeavour to make 
^ood their return to their own country. 
We nevertheless trust, that some of the 
iletachments which would be immediately 
‘.sent in search ot them, will have been 
lucky enough to intercept their retreat, 
and that they will not by undue lenity lose 
the opportunity ofstiiking terror into the 
minds of men utterly cniel and merciless. 
The exact nmfe l)y which this body de- 
scended the ghauts i> yet unknown; and 
their undertaking appears astonishing to 
fill who are aware of the imgged and bar- 
ren nature of the Circars. — ('Calcutta 
Gaz.) 

REVENUE APPOINTMENT. 

Nov. 2%. — Mr. E. Ulitoff, Second As- 
sistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichinopoly. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. E. H, Woodcock, Register of the 
Zilla of Salem. 

Mr. I. Haig, Register of the Zilla Tiii- 
pevall. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. fil- At Madras, the lady of G. I, Hadow, 
£sq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 7- At Madras, the lady of 0. Roberts, Esq, 
of a daughter. 

a. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. W. O’Reilly, of 
a daughter. 

30. At Madras, the lady of Major Lindsay, of 
the 9Sd N. I. of a daughter. 

Oct. 9. At Jaypoor Kouthy, the lady of Cupt, 
W. P. Blacke, of H. H. the Rizam’s N, i. in 
Berar of a son. 

25. At the Residency Hyderabad, the lady of 
Lieut. Charles St. John Grant, of the Resi- 
dent’s Escort, of a son and heir. 
f8. At Madras, the lady of Capt. C. C. Johnston, 
of a son. 

15, At Trichinopoly, the lady of Charles May 
Ln^ington, Esq. Collector of Trichinopoly, of 
a d^hter. 

B4. At St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
Col, Preeac, of a son. 

Not. 14, of M, Jones, Esq. Paymaster 

H. M. SO regt. of ason. 

3. Lady of Lieut. T. Malton, 92d regt. of a 
daughter. 

&0. Lady of S. Nidiotls, Esq. of a daughter. 

S4. At the Presidency, the lady of J. H. D. 

OgiUie, Esq. H. C.*s Ciril Service, of a son. 
i. At Verdbachillum, the lady of Brooke Cun- 
Uffe, Esq. of a dau^ter, 

6 . At Kumool, the lady of Lieut. G. Stott, 9tU 
regt. N. I. of a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Nov IS. Ri*v’. Ed. Vaughan, A. M. Senior Chap- 
lain, to Mr?, Culebruoke, widow of the late 
Lieut -Col. Colebiooke, C. B. 

13. At Hydrabad, H. Riusell, Esq. to Miss M. C. 
Mottet. 

2 At Madras, Lieut. Gen Mil‘=om, ist.batf. 

N. 1. to Mis 5 Marv Boswctl Parkin-ori, (laugh- 
ter of the late Bobwe I Parkinson, Esq. and 
grand daughter ti,< Cnl. J. G. Hill, late oI that 
e»tabli--]iinenl. 

Oct. ‘10, At the same place, J. Beaumont, E«q, 
to Genevieve, eldest daughter of W. Rutter, 
Esq. 

Sept. |o. J. Stenhenson, Esq. H. M. 92d Light 
Dragoons, to Sliss Jane Mjggs. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. R. At W illair, at tlie house of his father- 
in-law Sir J. Cliultners, K. C, B., P. De Gre- 
nier, Esq. eldest son of the late Clievalier De 
Grenier De rouclari', 

2ft. Mrs S, Russ, wife of Mr D. Ross. 

Oct. 18. At Madras, Mis. Marth-i Stephenson, 
wife of Lieiic and Adj. Stephensou, '>6tti ri-gt. 

7. At Samulcottah, itie lady of Ensign 1 rancis 
Haleinan, 1st bait. 4th regt. N. I. 

Aiig. 11. Ac Madras, Licut G. M, Elhs, H.M 
Util foot. 

IIOMBAY. 

We learn, by ietterfe from Catch, tliut 
tbo contagion', disease, which has for 
some time priwailod in tint part of the 
country has soinewlnt abated. At a vil- 
lage called Moorbec, the daily deaths are 
now reduced in number, from twcuty-five 
and thirty to five and seven, and at But- 
chao a similar favourable turn has been 
experienced. We regret to learn, how- 
ever, that the fever at the date of our cor- 
respondent’s letter, was dieadfally de- 
structive in the fort of Rhadunpoor and 
in some towns in Sind. 

The disease is .stated to have made its 
appearance first at Kuiidacote, in the 
month of May of last year, and to have 
traversed from one part of the country 
to the other, verv distinctly, leaving sad 
marks of its ravages throughout the 
whole of its progress. At a village called 
Adowee, it carried off five hundred and 
eighty persons in the months of January, 
February, and March last. Two months 
after its effects had ceased in Wagur, it 
suddenly appeared in Moorbee, where it 
has raged ever since, and, according to 
the best accounts has destroyed sixteen 
or seventeen hundred people. In August 
it shewed itself, and still continues to 
exist in Butchao and extended to the vil- 
lage of Cherce, on the borders of our 
newly acquired districts in Catch, where 
it seems to have been checked in a man- 
ner equally unaccountable as it originated* 
The disease is attended by slight fever, 
with swellings in the glands of tlie groin 
or armpits, which, in the event of non- 
suppuration, produce death in general on 
the fourth day. One iu.'stance occurred at 
Moorbee, of a woman recovering after 
the swellings had been formed nineteen 
days, and was the only case of a recovery 
without suppuration. The disease ap- 
pears to be confined to the limits of the 
towns, where it has broken out, without 

VoL. III. 4 M 
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extending to the suburbs, and has never 
yet made its appearance in the towns on 
the sea coast ; its ravages being entirely 
confined to the interior. 

The Bombay papers mention that the 
fever has spread with dreadful effect to 
the western side of the Peninsula : in one 
district of Guz<arat the deaths are said 
to have exceeded twenty-five daily ; it 
was deemed contagious, and its progress 
was so alarming, that the Bombay Go- 
vernment judged it neccasaiy to take 
precautionary measure'^, to intercept its 
transmission along the coast. The cold 
season was expected to produce a miti- 
gation of its rage. 

The clergy on this establishment have 
presented terras for the adoption of tlie 
army, upon which they would wish to be 
admitted subscribers to the Bombay Mi- 
litaiy Fund. 

Wc have been informed by a cor- 
respondent in the Dakhati, that the 
Pindaiis contiimeil hovering about Col. 
Walker’s camp on the Nerbudda, and 
succeeded in surprising two officers who 
were hunting within three miles of the 
force. We are sorry to learn that alter 
stripping and plmulering one of them, 
they dolibeiately put him to death. We 
refrain from mentioning the officer’s 
name, in the an.xious hope that the 
report may pro^e unfounded.” We re- 
gret, however, to state that our inqui- 
lies induce us to fear that the above re- 
port is correct ; wo have seen a letter 
mentioning the circumstance, and we 
have also been informed tfiat a pai ty of 
four or five Sepoys had been cut off* and 
munlered by these robbers. Tliis is pro- 
bably a varied account of the murder of 
Lieut. Bolton. 

The Bomhai) Courier^ of the 4th Ja- 
nuary, has been received, containing 
Major Lushingtoii’s account, to the Resi- 
dent at Poonah, Mr. Elphinstone, of his 
successful and persevering pursuit of the 
Pindaris, on the 25th and 2fith of 
December. The Major conducted the 
expedition with skill and address. Only 
one British officer was killed — Captain 
Darke, of the 4th regiment of Light 
Cavair}' : no officers were wounded. 

The Bombay Courier says^ that the com - 
mnnication between Seroor and Poonah, 
and the latter place and Pauwell, had 
for a fortnight been unsafe without a 
guard. « Numerous iAialiratta families 
have within these few days sought for 
refuge in the islands of'Caraiija and 
Salsefte. TJie priueipal object of the 
Pmdans m entering the Concau, was 
to seize a large quantity of kincob (silks) 
tjhich was exported from Bombay to 
thowal fur the interior. This they suc- 
ceeded in. It is their intention to sweep 
the coast as fur as Surat.”— Coi- 
ner, January i.) ^ 


Sept. 7.— On IMonday last the court 
of Oyer and Terminer for the town and 
island of Bombay, met pursuant to ad- 
journment, when, after hearing the Ad- 
vocate-General in answer to the motion 
for arrest ofjudgment, and the defendant’s 
counsel, in reply the Hon. the Recorder 
decided against the law points, and passed 
sentence of a fine of 4000 rupees on the 
defendant Punyakhoty Moodeliar, in ad- 
dition to the sentence passed on his for- 
mer conviction. 

The Bishop of Calcutta was expected to 
visit Cananore on his return to Calcutta. 

The Bombay Courier, 13th. December, 
returns an answer to a coi respondeat on 
a subject of ranch interest, The Postage 
of India Letters. 

T*he latest act that the legislature has 
passed regulating the postage of letters 
between the United Kingdom and the East 
Indies is, we believe, the 55 Geo. 3. 
cap. 153. 

This statute imposes a duty on all 
letters forwarded, by vessels employed as 
packets by the Post-master General, or 
sent in Mails by His Majesty’s ships of 
war or store ships, or by the Hoii’ble 
Company’s Ships or pnvate Traders, at 
the discretion of the Post-master General 
with the consent of the Lords of ttie Ad- 
miralty, to and from the United Kingdom 
and the East Indies of 
33, 6d. for a single letter ; 

7s. for a double letter ; 

10s. 6d, for a treble letter ; 

14s. for an ounce, and so on in proportion. 
— .And on letters conveyed in like manner 
between the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius aud any part of the continent 
of Asia, and all intermediate places, of 
Is. 9d. for a single letter, and so in pro- 
poriion for a double, &c. 

Packets of Newspapers, Price currents 
and all printed papers subject to stamp 
duty, and duly stamped, may be forward- 
ed under a cover open at the ends at the 
rate of 3d. per ounce. 

Seamen and soldiers employed in the 
senice of His Majesty, or the Company in 
the East Indies, are allowed to send ttid 
receive letters at the rate of Id. a letter. 

On letters forwarded to Indiaby vessels 
not employed as packets, is hiiid a sea 
postage of Is. 2d. for each single letter, 
and on letters forwarded from India in 
like manner, a sea post^e of 8d. for each 
single letter, and so ito proportion for 
double. Ice. Owiwrt, charterers and con- 
signees of vessels, are allowed to send and 
receive, by their own ships, letters free 
of postage as &r as 20 ounces, and ship- 
pers and consignees of goods as fhr as 

ounces. 

llie act directs that the postage intpos- 
ed by it, on letters sent from any port in 
Great Britam to a&y port in shall 
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be received by the deputies of the Post- 
master General on the delivery in India, 
but the postage on letters forwarded from 
India to Great Britain, may be received 
on their delivery in tjje United Kingdom 
or in India on forwarding the same, at 
the option of the party sending them. 

The foregoing statement is tlie best an- 
swer we are able to give to our corres- 
pondent’s A. B’s. first query; with re- 
spect to his second query, as the act al- 
luded to expressly directs that the packet 
or sea postage of letters sent to India, be 
received on delivery in India by his Majes- 
ty’s Deputy Post-masters General there, 
we conceive that they are fully warrantecl 
in levying the rate of postage even if the 
English post marks should indicate that 
the postage had been previously paid in 
England ; the levying of the packet or sea 
postage rates in England, on leiters for- 
warded to India is contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act and we believe the post- 
masters at home could not legally exact 
or receive them ; but we cannot point out 
to our coiTe‘'pondetit how he is to obtain 
redress, as the act in question imposes no 
penalties, except on persons who ^hall 
violate the statute, by sending or convey- 
ing letters, othcrwi>e than through the 
medium of the post office or Ity the autho- 
rity of h s Mtyesty’s Post-master Ge- 
neral. 

Tlie duties or rates of postage to be 
levied by this act, are in addition to the 
inland postage in the United Kingdom.— 
Letters destined for India and sent from 
the country, are subject to the old inland 
postage for conveying tiicm from the place 
whence the letters arc sent to London, or 
to the port in which the packet is made 
up ; and this inland postage, we believe, 
must be paid in the United Kingdom at 
the time «f giving in the letter at the post 
office in the country. 

♦ji* This article about postage is nearly 
right} but in the seventh paragraph what 
is said about the optional payment of post- 
age in India on letters to England should 
be understood as applying only to the 
Packet not the Ship letters. 

With respect to the eighth paragraph, 
nothing is chargeable in India for British 
post^e, except what is marked here on 
the letters. 

The last paragraph is wrong. The in- 
land postage on letters from hence to 
India is nof paid at putting in. 

Dec. 5.— The Raj pore subsidiary force 
has drawn a little Pindari blood on the 
4tb ult. Intimation was given to Captain 
Walker of an immense body of the ma- 
rauders having forded the river near Hin- 
dia, and proceeded southward iu the di- 
rection of Boorhanpoor. He immediately 
marched after them, and before day-light 
on the morrow had gone thirty-five miles^ 


when he learned that the invaders had 
suddenly turned back ; the British force 
was iminediateiy countermarched, and on 
reaching Hinda found that the main body 
of the enemy had that morning recrossed 
to the north hank of the river. Continuing 
their march, they came upon <i small 
Pindar! detacliraent, encamped ui a jun- 
gle. Uiifoitunately from the lateness and 
darkness of the evening, and from their 
being speedily recognised, no part of the 
force came into play, excepting adetach- 
ineiit of Madras cavalry, which dashed in, 
anil killed fifteen men; the rest escaped. A 
body of .5,000, others say 10,000 of these 
marauders, are stated to be still prowling 
near the banks of the Nerlmdda. Some 
anxiety was manifested for the arrival of 
the Bengal relieving division. Giizarat 
and Candeisli are in great alarm. 

The Bombay Courier of the 28th Sep- 
tember, notices the discontinuation of 
tlie King’s Naval establishment at that 
port, with the exception of the master 
shipwright, who is to remain to super- 
hiteiid tlie construction ot tlie ships or- 
dcied to be built. 

The Commissioner J. Johnstone, Esq. 
has been ajqminced by the Lords of the 
Admiralty .Naval Commissioner at Tiiu- 
comalec. 

The erection of a monument is coiu- 
lueucedat St.Thomas’s Church, Bombay, 
raised by subscilption fiom the British 
and naval inhabitants of that place, in 
commemoration- of the late Captain Har- 
dinge, who fell in action between H. M. 
>liip Si. Fiorenzo ami the French national 
frigate La Piedmontaise. 

(Jeiteral OrtUrs. '22(1. Xon, 1816, — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to appoint 
Lieut. M. Blackall of 6th Kegt. N. I. to 
be Mahratta linguist to the 2d butt, of 
that Regt. 

Captain W. Sandwith, Europ. Regt. to 
succeed Maj. Hodgson as Assist.-Commis 
at Surat. 

27.— Brevet Capt. D. H, Bclla-'ls to ba 
Deputy-Adj. Gen. with the official rank of 
Major. 

Lieut. S. Halifax H. C. Europ. Regt. to 
be Maj. of Biig. 

Capt. Anderson, 9th Regt. N. I. to be 
Paymaster in the South Division of 
Guzmrat. 

Lieut. Steven'jon is to return to his for- 
mer Mtuation in Batt. Art. Maj. Hodgson, 
Commiss. of store having arrived at the 
Presidency. 

SURGEONS. — Senior A>sist. Surg. Mar- 
maduke Hewitt, to be surgeon. Rank 
7th Dec. 

Assist.-Surg. Llewellyn is appointed to 
the Medical duties of U. C. cruizer Prix^ce 
of Wales. 

4 M 2 
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FURLOUGHS TO FUROPE. 

Capt. C. M. Leckey 5th. N. I. Lieut, 
and Brevet Capt. I. Carter, 3d. N. I. 
Barrack-master at Surat. 

Lieut. T. Palin, 5th. Refit. N. L 
67 /^ _Stirfi. P. C. Baird, Act. Su- 
perinteml.int Surg. in Gu/arat. 

9th.— Avsist.'Siug. Wier, attached to 
tlie C. cruisers in tlie China seas. 

10th.— Capt. 1. living, 2(1. N. 1. 
lith.— Lieut. K. M. Grihdiay. sub- 
Absist. Commis. General. 

liivolidt'H. — Lieut. U. White, 1st. Reirt. 
N I. at his nun re(pie.^t. 

liesi'xned 'th. /^ee.— Lieut. VV. Uocli- 
ford. Bate, of Artillery. 

SnrPPING INTULLIGENCE. 

>frrirals.— Nov.SJ.— Bng St. Antonio, Duncan, 
from Calcutta. 

Not gt.— H.C crau'O P.tjohe, Lient. r. Faiili. 
full, trom .Malwaii, 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. •). At Hope Hall, the lady of Capt. F. 
Fierce, nf adaughtei. 

6. La'l\ of ( apt. Livingston, Barrack Master at 
the 1‘reaideiicy, ot addughier. 

Oct. GO- At Bombay, the lad\ of Quarter Master 
William Johnstone, of H. M. Sfiih toot, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 27. J. Ricinrds 6th regt. N. I. to Miss E. 
Mignan, daugtUer ot Lieut. Col. Mignaii. 
DEATHS 

Not, 24. The iiifaut <on of Major Haynts. 

26. Major Haj lie-, H. M 47th refit. 

At Kaiia, Lieut. C. Grenville, H. M. I7ilt Light 
Dragoons. 

Oct. 31. At Bombay, aged 34, Byrom Rowb's, 
Esq. of the Hon. £as:-ludu Company*» Bom* 
bay Civil Service. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

BIRTH. 

Aug. 17* At Furt Marlbufougli. Lady He«elridge» 
th. lady "f Cipt. H. W. Wilkiii»on, 9th regt. 
Bengal N. I. of a daughter. 

JAVA. 

'J’he orders by govcTUmcnt eiiHct, that 
ill consequence of the deliveriwg over of 
Java, tlie civ il otiicei s of the J Jriti&h govern- 
meut vvi!l be relieved by tiio.'e ot the Ne- 
therlands i;ovenjineuf, with the exception 
of the Secretary to Govennueut, the 
treasury and accountant’s ofilce. 

Mr. J. Crawford has been appointed 
Coniiuis.-ioner at Samai'ang, to expedite 
tlie arraiifienieiit.s requisite, previous to 
the retiiiiig of tiic Briti.iii authorities. 

ExtraH from a h<i‘nvhi Gazette^ dated 
SatnMay thcTth of Sept ohher i8lG, 
The accounts respecting tlie transfer of 
file re.sidencies successively received, are 
v'Ty satisfdctoiy. Aiiiou^r others, at both 
tlu courts of Djovjocaita and .Somocarta, 
the lesidcurs have been received by the 
Princes in a most brilliant raanuer.— On 
the day appointed for the transfer of the 
residencies to the Dutch government, all 
the principal officcT5 at the court as- 


sembled, at the houses of the Resident, 
to witness tlii.s wished for event j and the 
Prince.s gave the Dutch lesidents in tlu? 
plainest manner to uiideijstand, how mucli 
they lejoited to seC that 1 elation lee.^ta- 
blished, which had existed tor so many 
years. The iu?surances given to them oi» 
the part of the Dutch giufinment, that 
the agieemenfs made with the loimor 
govciiifueiit vvmild be ainintaiued, weie 
received with that respect with which the 
confidence in the unsliaken fideliiy of the 
Dutch nation, in abiding by their agice- 
nients, at all times had irispiied the na- 
tive Princes. 

On Wedne.sday evening, tlieli Lxcelh ii* 
cios the CoinmisMoners Geneial gave au 
entertainment to the members of the for- 
mer Britisli fiovcinmeiit, to vvliich the 
piincipal civil servants and ofh’ccis of the 
garii-^on vvercinvited. The amii'cmeiUs, 
which a well seived table occ.isioned, 
were increased by the successful attempts 
of a beautiful hand of inu-ic, and the vi- 
vacity of the company can only be mea- 
sured by the spirit with w liich the toasts 
were drank. 

Their excellencie.s received the congra- 
tulatioiw of the ofticeis of the ganison, 
and of the colleges, the mmj>teis of tho 
different sects, tlie civ il servants, and also 
those of the Chinese and natives, and of 
tlie gicater part of the inhalutunts of liie 
town. 

His e.xcelleijcy the Lieutenant General 
Antingh, accompanied by many officers, 
offered his congratulations and homage lo 
the King, and to tlie Commis-^ioners Gene- 
ral. And the Presidents, accompanied by 
the nicinlier> of their respet live colleges, 
expressed, at this opportiiiiiry m appro- 
priate speeches, the happiness which they 
felt, at being replaced under tiie Dutch go- 
vernment, and under the best of kings, 
assuring the Commissioners general of 
their attachment to the mother country, 
and their fidelity to the rno>t beloved of 
kings, for whom and whose posterity they 
all expressed their best wishes. 

All that wTic admitted to this audience 
testified the same sentiments, an din the 
evening, all the inhabitants gave a public 
proof of their happiness by illuminating 
their respective dwellings. Tlie Ex-Lieu- 
tenant Governor accompanied by the ino.st 
ic.spectable of his nation, still remaining 
at this place, honored the Commission- 
ers Geiieial with a visit. 

His e.xcellency the Governor (ieneral 
gave a sumptuous dinner to the Lieut.- 
General Antingh and his oiiiceis, and in 
the evening, a grand ball and supper iu 
the Harmony, wheit- moie than two hwi- 
died persons were pre-'^ent \ among others 
the British Lieutenant Governor, and all 
the military and civil servants of the for- 
mer administration. Both sides of the 
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liouse were brilUautly illuminated ; one 
side of it being decorated by the Dutch 
arms. 

The Java subscription for the Waterloo 
P^iuid, in belialf of the families of the 
brave men killed, and for the wounded 
^ulferers in the army of the Netherlands, 
during that glorious and memorable cam- 
paign, amounted on the 27th of Jauuaiy 
1816, to the sura ot eighty-three thousand 
gilders, solely subscribed by the Dutch 
inhabitants of Java. 

Thus far the congratulations of the 
Netherlanders. We have received later 
accounts from Java, wliicli have al.so a 
stronger semblance of authenticity with re- 
gard to the cordiality of the native Javanese 
to the return of Dutch lule and authority. 
The most deplorable gloom is stated to per- 
vade all ranks ; the prince and the sub- 
ject alike tremble at the idea of a relapse 
into the former state of senility, po%erty 
and oppression. With regard to nui- 
selves, the information produced by Mr. 
Raffles has so interested us iu the fate of 
this fertile island, that we sympathise iu 
the blighted hopes of the princes and na- 
tives of Java who expected with ourselves 
the most happy and lasting results, from 
the wisdom, justice, and energy of British 
governors. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anu DEATHS. 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

May 1. At Brighton, the lady of Gen. Sir David 
Baird, Bart. G. C. B. of a still born child. 
i. Lady ot Capt. G'ayham, of the H. C.*s ship 
William Put, of a son. 

On Sunday, May 13. in Suiry Si^uare, the lady of 
H. Hutchinson, Esq. 2d othcer of H. C. ship 
General K>d, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

May 6. At St. George’s Hanover Square, the 
Rev. Spencer Rodney Drummond, Rector of 
■Swarraton, Hants, to Caroline, only daughter 
of M. Montague. Esq. of Little Bonkham m 
Surry, and niece to the late Earl ot Euckingham- 
shire. 

7. W. Blathwayt, Esq. ofDyrham Park, Glou- 
cestershire, to F. Margaret, eldest daughter of 
J. Taylor, Esq. of Calcutta. 

5*. J. Tliornhill, Esq. to Henrietta Phillipine, 
eldest daughter ot Col. Beaufoy, of Bushey 
Heatli. 

DEATHS. 

J. S. Burford, Esq. aged 67, formerly in the ser- 
vice ot tiie H. E. 1. C. for iipward.s of 30 jears, 
leaving a widow and eight children. 

At his house, York Place, Baker Street, ^;ed 73, 
W. Lewis, Esq. formerly of the Civil Service, 
and Member ot Council at Bombay, 

At West Hall, Mortlake, Surry, in the 67th 
year of Ins we. Major Thomas Harriott, late of 
the Hon. But India Company’s service, at 
Bengal. 

May 25. Mr. J. Jones, aged i6, late of Calcutta. 
April 19. At LifF, shire of Angus, m Scotland, 
the Rev, Doctor Thomas Constable, brother of 
Lieut, Ccl, Constable, of the Bengal AruUety, 


LONDON markets. 

Tuesday, May 27, 1817. 

Colton. — The news from tlie Brazils has occa- 
sioned several parcels of Cotton to be withdrawn 
fromsalej Jmldeis ask an advance; but little or 
no business lias been done at any improvement in 
piice, yet there is no doubt that the intelligence 
will have a favourable eflect 011 the market. The 
sales of last week were limited, ahd at various 
prices. 

Sugar. — Notice has been given in Parliament 
respecting an alte aiion in the bounties of Re- 
fined, on exportation. The particulars have not 
yet transpired j the act itself is not biouglu into 
the House of Commons j but it is probable there 
will be some reduction. The import duty on Raw 
Sugar has declined from JUs.ogTs ; tlie export 
bounty on Refined, by the act dated 24th June, 
1816, -waa not subject 10 any varuiLii.n, according 
to the aggregati' average prices of Muscovados, by 
whicii It had previously been gove. ued. 

In For-ign Sugais tlieie were few transactions; 
720 bag*- East- India, sold on Company’s terms, 
weiitotf much about the late prices — yellow 37s. a 
42s ; ordinary wliite 45s. « 45s. 6d. 

Go^ee.— Theie continues to be gieatfluctuations 
ill the prices of Coffee, last week eveiy descrip- 
tion brought to public sale, with tlie exception of 
some mixed Sumatra, si*ld ai a decline of 2s. per 
cut.} good and fine ordinary Jamaica sold un- 
commonly low, on account of the quantity of 
these descriptions biouglii forward. 

EaH'India Sale. — The following Notice was 
posted up on Friday at tfie East- India House t— 

“ May 23, 1817.— It appearing that a Bill has 
passed the House of Commons, and been sent up 
to the Lords, for regulating ilie exportation of 
Sugar and Coffecj the buyers are inlormed that 
the sale of Sugar and Coffee wliicli was advertized 
for this da>, is nece.«sarily postponed until a copy 
of the Bill can be obtained, of which due notice 
will be given without delay.” 

East- India Tiude extended to Malta and Gibraltar, 
—Particulars of a Bill, now in progress, regula- 
ting the Trade to and from the Places within the 
Limits of the Charter of the East-lndia Com- 
pany and certain Possessions of His Majesty in 
the Mediterranean, are stated in page 610 of our 
present number. 

SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship's Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailings 
Columbo. 

Prince Regent .... 40u June 20. 

Bombay. 

Albinia 427 May IS, 

Lord Sidmouth .... 400 May 25, 

Madras and Calcutta. 

Ganges 400 May 19. 

Prince H~ales' Island and Bengal. 
Metcalf 810 from Gravesend, Mays;. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Leda I65 June 

Antelope. . . . 170 June 2. 

Clyde 2^ June 1. 

Elizabeth 250 pul back to Deal Mayiw, 

Cape Packet 2J0 June 20 . 
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S. 
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s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 


L, 

s. 

d. 

Codiinea! 

lb. 

0 

3 

9 

to 

0 

4 

3 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

1 

8 

0 

to 

1 

10 

0 













0 





— Cheribon 


3 

14 

0 


3 

15 

0 

Zedoaiy 







— — Bourbon 


4 

0 

0 


4 

e 

0 

Galls, m Surts 

7 

10 

0 


7 

15 

0 


















Cotton, Surat 

lb. 

0 

1 


_ 

0 


5 

Indigo, Blue lb. 








— Extra fine 


0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

1 

7 

— Blue and Violi't 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Bengal 


0 

0 

10 


0 

1 

1 

Purple and Violtt ... 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

9 

— Bourbon 


0 

1 

10 

_ 

0 

2 

8 

— Fine V lolef 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

tf 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 








— Good Ditto 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Epatica.... 

...cwt. 

6 

0 

0 


14 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

6 

Aiiniseeds, Star... 


4 

10 

0 


6 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Borax, Refined... 


6 

0 

0 



6 

5 

0 

- — Good Copper 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

9 

— Unrefined, 01 

• Tincal 

D 

5 

0 





— Middling Ditto 

0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Camphire unrefined 

10 

10 

0 

_ 

13 

0 

0 

— * Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Cardemoms, Malabar., lb 

0 

3 

0 

__ 

0 

5 

6 

— — Fine Madras 

0 

6 

3 

. — 

0 

7 

S 

— Cevlon 









— Good Ditto 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Cassia Buds 

....cwt. 20 

0 

0 

_ 

21 

0 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto 

n 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 












12 






Castor Oil 

lb. 

0 

3 

3 



0 

4 

0 

Safflower. cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

China Root 

. .cwt. 

9 

0 

0 


9 

5 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Coculus Indicus.. 


Q 

0 

0 


2 

15 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... .cwt. 

2 

4 

0 





Columbo Root.... 


2 

10 

0 

_ 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 

0 

13 

1 

— 

0 

13 

11 

Dragon’s Blood.. 









Novi 

0 

16 

8 

— 

1 

15 

1 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 








Ditto White 








— Arabic 


3 

10 

0 


5 

0 

0 

— China 

1 

0 

9 

— 

1 

10 

5 

■ — As<5afcetida... 









— — ■ Organzine 

1 

IS 

0 

— 

2 

a 

0 

— Benjamin ... 


7 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon Ib. 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

13 

0 

— Animi 

...cwt. 

5 

0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 

0 

3 

8 





— Galbanuin... 









— — Bourbon 








— Gambogmm 


17 

0 

0 


22 

0 

0 

Mace 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

9 

t 

— Mvnh 


R 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— — Nutmeg**.. 

0 


a 

— 

0 

5 

9 

— Ohbamim.... 


5 

0 

0 

_ 

s 

0 

0 

— — Ginger. ... rwt. 

2 

10 

0 





Lac Lake 


0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

a 

0 

— Pepper, Companv"'! • 

u 

0 

7 

— 

0 

0 

8 

— Dye 


0 

6 

u 



0 

« 

0 

Privilege 

0 

0 

7 





Shell, Block. 


0 

10 

0 

.... 

.» 

r> 

0 

— — White . 

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

0 

— - Shivered .. 


3 

10 

0 

_ 

14 

0 

0 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

1 

18 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

— Slick 


3 

10 

0 

.... 

R 

0 

0 

White 

2 

(1 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

Musk. China 

. ...02. 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

— Brown 

1 

12 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

Nux ^ oinica...,. , 

...cwt, 

1 

10 

0 


1 

15 

0 

IVa, Boliea lb. 

0 

2 

6 





Oil Cassia 


0 

iji 

0 


0 

2 

3 

— (’ongou 

1) 

2 

p 

_ 

0 

3 

s 

— Cinnamon .. 


0 

(4 

0 





— » Souchong 

0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Cloves 


0 

3 

0 





— Campoi 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 


















Nutmegs .. . 


0 

1 

4 





— Pekoe 

0 

4 

8 


0 

5 

8 

Opmm 

lb. 








— Hyson Skin 

0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Rliubarb 


0 

4 

0 


0 

10 

6 

— Hyson 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

5 

8 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

. .cwt. 

5 

5 

0 





Gunpowder 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

2 

Senna 

Ih. 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

0 

c> 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

1 1 

0 

Turmerick, Java . 

,.,.cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

9 

6 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Tuesday, 3 June—Pi<mpti9 August. 
Company' s.-^Tez Bohea, sOO.OUO lbs — Congo»i, 
Campoi, Pekoe and Souchong, 4,550.000— Twan. 
kay, 850,000— Hjson Skin, 150,000 — Hyson, 
250,000 — Total, including Pnvate-Ti-ade, 6,300,000 
ibs, 

OnTuesdayt \0 June— Prompt ft September. 
f3mpanj(’s.— Bengal Piece Goods, viz. Muslins, 
7,196 pieces— Callicoes. 91,450— ProUibltcd45,082. 


Cojnpswy's.— Coast Goods, viz. Coast Callicoes, 
150,162 — Coast Prohibited, 13 , 7 * 17 — Sarai Prohi- 
biied, 19.048 — Nankeen Cloth, 84, 158 — Also 
damaged Coast and Surat Goods. 

Madeira Wine, 37 pipes— Arrack, 8 casks— and 
damaged Bengal Piece Goods. 

On Monday, 21 July— Prompt 17 Oct' her. 

Company*i.—Chit\!i UawSifk, biies— lu ng." I 
Raw Silk, 1, 194 bales. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of tlic Marquis Huntly, Cabalta, Lady 
Mtlville, Part Salcarra>, Pucktnijhani^hire, 
General Htwitt, Cumberland, CasUt Huntly, 
Coldstveani, IVmdham, Marrhtoncss oj Eietei , 
and Lord Lyndoch, Com China; Pnnee Re- 
S*^Ph<£ni.x, and Europe, from Bengal, 

Conykinjr*«*fc;oo(/s.— Tta, 13,y&4.ni4 lbs.— Raw 
Silk, 111,768 lbs,— Nankeen, 104,000 pieces — Salt- 
petre, 17,474 hags— Carpets, Coffee, Colton, Kee- 
moo Shells, Madeira Wine, &c. sundry parcels— 


C’allirocs. U2,5i«l W)— Pr<diibif. 

ed, 90, 14'2, 

Prtiatc-Trade flu'l /Vii Tea — N.-^n kccri. 

Piece Goods— Cassia, Cassia Buds, (.‘.as^ia Oil— 

Rhubarb— Tortoiseshfcll—Gambego — ^Vnnisefc'd — 

S.-w— Mothcr-o'-pearl Shells — MaKirea Canes— 
Whanghec ditto— Table Mafs— China Ink— Fish 
Skins — Seed Coral— Rice Paper— Crosses — Raw 
Silk— Indigo— Ginger — Turnimr' — Red Wood — 
S^o— Shclidc-^Castor Oil— I.nc Dye— Sal Ammo- 
niac— Cutch — Feathers — Madeim V^ne — Dra- 
gons’ Blood— Paper Hangings, itc. 


Indian Securities and Ejcchanaes. 

O 

la Dece mber last the discount on Company’s The exchange for private bills On Loudon -’ 5 / - 
6 ^ cent, paper was from 1 Rupee^ 8 Anna*, to to 95 . 7 d. per Sicca Rupee, 
i Rupeef u Annas, per cent. 
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Annuity fund 292 
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C 
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405, 509, 614 
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nues of 18, 201 
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Cargoes of East-India ships 311, 415, 631 
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421, 542 
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Haileybury ,, 80 
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Extract from ditto for 1816 19K 
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Confucius, verbal translation of the 
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toiy, litciatuie, and religion of 

jo- 

• Legh’s Marrativc of a Jour- 
ney in Elt; pi, Ac 4fl 

■ Stati’inents iv‘'})ectiiig tiic 
Ka>t-Iiidia College, by the Uev. ''J'. 

R. Maltlius 117 

the Charge deiiveied hj Dr. 

Miiiillcton to the Cleigy of tlie Di- 

occ'c of Calcutta 033 

7“ -dra-jner’s Account of the 

Natives oi the Tonga Islands in 
Inc South cunipiledby Dr, 

•• •• .. 233,’ 343 

Sliakespcai tiiiiduatani and 
Kngli.-'h Dictionary 313 

— — Ucrtolacci’;j \'ievv of the 


Puce 

Agricultural, Comincrcial, and fi- 
nancial Interests of Ceylon 449, 553 
Review of Mills’ History of Muham- 
madanism 563 

Runjeet Singh, the present ruler of 
the Sikhs, a memoir of .. .. 17 

Sabat’s account of liis conduct .. 72 

Sakuntala, translation of the Epi- 
sode of Duslnvanfa and Sakun- 
tala, from the IMaliabharata 425, 584 
Sales at the Kast-Iudia House, no- 
tice of, 91, 207, 311, 415, 519, 631 
Sacskrita Language, a Discourse on, 
delivered before the Royal College 
26 of France, by Professor A. L. 

Chezy 435 

Scringapatam medals 78 

Siam, some account of the Mines of 331 

description of the principal 

fruits of 432 

Silk Trade, on the state of the, by 

Mercator 209 

Sickness, notices of the Epidemic, 
at Cawnpoor, Cutch, Ac. 510, 625 
Shipping casualties. 

Loss of the Caroline 615 

Frances Charlotte 616 

Countess of Loudon 614 
Ships, times appointed for the East- 
India Company’s, for the season 
1816-7, 90, 206, 310, 414, 518, 6.i0 
Shipping Intelligence 89, 205, 297, 30% 
413, 517, 611 
Slaves liberateil at Columbo .... 78 

Stocks, daily prices of 92, 208, 311, 416 
520, 63-2 

Stockholm, proclamation respecting 

India goods 612 

Surya Siddhanra, the Astiouoinical 
work of X’iiaha Mihira, a transla- 
tion of the two first chapters of, 
fiom the xSanskrita .. .. 428,546 

4k 

Tiger, adventure of, with a snipe 

shooter. ,.515 

Trial, the ingenious, a tale .. .. Ill 

Twining, resignation of the Diicc- 

tion by R. Twilling, Es(j 191 

W. 

War Office promotions 611 

Warrington, Capt. of L'. S. ship Pea- 
cock, his account of the rencoun- 
ter with H. C. biig, Nautilus .. 618 
Waterloo subscription . 504, 629 

y. 

Young t. the East-India Company . , 399 
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{In this Ixidcx. b- signifies birth ; m. marriage; d. death, pa. passenger ; pr. promotion ; a, .ippoh-'’ 
mtni. Ndtnt's rclerable lo none of these circumstances, are not duiinguu'hed o) an-. .] 


A Busltliy 298 

Ashe 295 Bannerman 39^) 

Arden, pr. 195 Bidwell, />r. 194 

Arnold, /)r. 621 Bunny, rf. 622 

Alexander, A. 197 Braddon, a, 621 

Adams, d. 407 Brownrigg, d. 622 
Alder,i* 197,</.514 Blathwayt, w. 629 
Ainslie, d. 409 Bellasis 625 

Ander^'on 622, 625 Boithwick 62.1 
Abbott, wo 622 Buck 621 

Atkin.'on, b. 297 Blunt, b. Iif7 
Allan 406 Blair, d. 515, 622, 

Allen,;;;'. 406, 5 13, 299 

pr. 621 Beaumont, m. 625 
Ainslie, a. 621 Balfour, w<. 197 

Aikin, a. 201 Blairiave, b. 197 
Austin, 6. ol4 Bhlli, r/. 197 

Alberton, 6. 198 iUiiii, wt. 197 

Ainslie, d. 517 Barretto, d. 407 
Ashton, m. 198,297 Barry, r/. 622 

Alley, a. 295 Buckley, m, 297 

Angus, h. 297 Duller 106 

Ashburner, 201 Baird, 628, 629, 

Addison 201 295 

Andrew, h, 622 Burgh 513 

Allsop, h. 198 Bovvyer 406 

Alley, a. 295 Bu.xioti 513 

Alsop, <7. 295 Brydges, /);*. 194 

Adamson 298 Burford, d. 629 

Anderson, h, 622 Bird, a. 406 

Angler, /w. 514 Buttanshaw, /;r. 

B 406 

Betts, /?r. 200 Barclay, r/. 515 

Browne 201, 298 Broadhiirst 621 

Bruce, h. • 196 Burnet 513 

Barnett,;?;'. 195 Bosaiiquet, 621 

Brooke, j?;*. 195, 297 Bunyon 513 

Blackall 625 Buigh, a, 294 

Broughton, /?r. 195 Butter 201 

Bell, 197 Baynes 199,201 

Bryant, d. 407 Boniiain, b. 203 

Barclay, d. 407 Buckinglianishirc, 
Beck, Ik 197 d. 307 

Burioughs, pr. 194 Batten, h, 517 

Bayley, t/. 622 Baker, f/i. 514 

Barlow, b. 196, a. Bitts, h. 514 

621, 397 Bales, 6. 514 

Barnett, h. 196 Blanckcnhagen 619 
Barham, </. 407 Brown 195,29.5 

BarettOjW;. 407,297 Bryce 199 

Boyd, pr. 406, d. Blacke, h, 625 

622 Breniner 513 

Becher, d. 407 Babiugton 513 

Black, m. 197, 621 Burroughs, a. 295 

Brown, />r, 195, 513 Bainbridge, a. 295 

Beuuet, rf. 198 Broeuger, d. 515 


Braddon, h. 

622 

Cock, a. 

294 

Byers 

51. 'I 

Collioiin 

513 

Baker, h. 

.514 

Clayton 5i5, 

, 297 

Bryant 

(iltj 

Calder 

619 

Bell, pr. 

621 

Cocke 

201 



Charter? 

513 

C 


ComyiJ, h. 

406 

Cassaniaijor 

l!)h 

Curry 

397 

Cave, a. 

29.5 

Clerk, d. 

201 

Crawford 

624 

Claikc 406, 

, 515 

Calaiicv, d. 

2‘jr 

lleveland, b. 

19H 

CliaiiilK'ilain,wf.i07 

Cunmngham,/'/. 198 

Couwav, pr. 

lot; 

Coiiiellus, in. 

297 

Campbell, Iy5,20(i, 

Chamier 

26. 

307. 406, 

, 2y; 

Carnac. h. 

201 

Crawford, u. 

516 

Couslade, n. 

295 

Cun ie, //. 

ltf8 

Caiter, ?/?. 

297 

Chaimeis, a. 

2y5 

Crewe, h. 

19? 

Crane, m. 

514 

Coventry, 

297 

Carey, pi\ 

195 

Ciiaike, h. 

622 

Canning, pr. 

195 

Cameron 

29? 

Carr 199. 

, 513 



Chasson, hi. 

197 

D 


Cu.«ack, pr. 

195 

Dalzell 

29? 

Canipbcll, h. 

197 

Deslx.rougli, rf.407 

Cuniiingliain,i. liir 

Dent 

29.; 

Cliai'^Iey, m. 

412 

Dickson, d. 

622 

Culling, pr. 

621 

Dana, d. 

407 

Coultnian, lyii, 

Davuison, h. 

197. 


407 


51.5 

Cartwright, m. 412 

Donnelly, pr. 

19.5 

Coverdale, d. 

407 

Davie, b. 

19? 

Cole.-?, pr. 

195 

Dashwood, a. 

29-; 

Colebrooke 

194 

De Souza 

619 

Cruickshank, wr. 

Deverinne, m. 

197 


194 

Drysdale, pr. 

406 

Christie, d. 

197 

De Ciuz, fri. 

197 

Cumberland, h. 306 

Davies, m. 

406 

Comyii, b. 

197 

Dick, m. 407, 

621, 

Chick, m. 

197 


622 

Carey, m. 

197 

Deveren, «j. 

622 

Collett, m. 

197 

Dmmnioiid,;«. 

629, 

Cock, d. 

622 


513 

Con wav, b. 

194 

Davies .513, 

515 

Childs 

622 

Duflin, 

197 

Collins 406, 

407 

D’Kiiselnie, m. 

622 

Coi mack 

621 

Delanungerede 

,b. 

Cai ter 

62H 


196 

Constable, d. 

629 

De Grenier, d. 

62.5 

Casement, pr. 

406 

Dupuy 

622 

Cosily, pr. 

406 

DeBergeon, d. 299, 

Cunhtfo, b. 

625 


515 

Cliaile-, u. 

295 

Dart, b. 

306 

Cliwe, m. 

307 

Dias, d. 

622 

Cheek 

513 

Daly, d. 

19? 

Cunningham 

397 

Dent 

2R6 



Index of Names, 


Denty, pr. 

1 S,') 

Giahani 201, 

296, 

Dyson 

201 


297 

Davies 

IS9 

Gille'-pic 611, 

612 

Dry'sdnle, b. 

406 

Gun, d. 

407 

De?bru'^]ais, b. 

297 

Gile 406, 

513 

D’Souza, d. 

297 

Gibson, d. 

407 

D’Acrt', pr. 

■106 

Gibbs 

298 

Diintze, a. 

406 

(iihbina 

198 

Derozio, m. 

197 

Grenville, d. 

628 

Donnit’ironc,6 

.622 

Gla^s 296, 

515 

Droz 

293 

Gcuard, pr. 

195 

D’Stelio, in. 

.014 

Garnii'ilt 

198 

Dough'S, p>\ 

406 

Grose, b. 

196 

De Souza, d. 

511 

GiinsoJi, m. 

197 

Dunbar, d. 

517 

Gall, h. 

406 

Durham, a. 

295 

Gordon, 295, r/. 407 



a. 

515 

E. 


Gonsalvet', b. 

622 

Elderton, b. 

201 

Gieene, b. 

406 

Ellerton, 0 . 406, 

Grindlay 

628 


297 

Giagham, b. 

629 

Eatwell 

199 

Giceu, h. 2973 

, 4t 6 

£win, m. 

407 

Gai ner 

513 

Eldridge 

621 

Glazbiuoke, b. 

406 

Elliott, d. 

407 

Goad, d. 

622 

Eliot, in. 

407 

Gi caves, b. 

515 

Kales, (f. 

622 

H 


Edmonds, d. 

622 

Hadnw, l\ 

625 

Klioy, m. 

197 

H.uu, b. 

196 

Erskine, m. 

409 

Hill 

513 

Ellis, d. 

625 

Hawthoine, h. 

514 



Huuuei ford, d. 

201 

French 

29.3 

HIpcins, d. 

497 

Fiy 197, 

296 

Hook, b. 

196 

Fay 407, 

, 51,1 

Hodees 

406 

Fallen, 1. 

197 

Hai ley, pr. 

195 

Forrester, n. 

295 

Hanison, m. 

297 

Fielding, pr. 

195 

Hatliway, a. 

201 

Fraser, m. 

297 

Hay, <t. 

611 

Fleming, 

514 

Hutchinson 

407 

Forbe?, 199, 

621, 

.M3, 

629 


514 

Hiigh(.<, o'. 29b 

, ".07 

Free-'C, b. 

625 

Hanna, </. 

198 

Fritz. //. 

622 

Hyppollte, d. 

62-2 

Faithful, n. 

295 

Hai i iot, b. 

197 

Fordyce, a. 

295 

Heiii<>e>, pr. 

191 

Fisher 

29.1 

Heatley, m. 

407 

Frank 

619 

Hawkes, h. 

196 

P'rancis, d. 

407, 

Horne 195, 

198 

pr. 

621 

Hunter, b. 

197 

Field, pr. 297, 

621 

H.iidintr, b 

197 

P'leniincr, pi . 

•201 

Hev^hani, pr. 

195 

PVther'ione, b. 

297 

Hail, m. 

4O6 

Forrest 

397 

Hester, pr. 

195 

P'rance 

397 

Hornidi;e, d. 

622 

Fiank, d. 

107 

Hahman, d. 

625 

Fane. d. 

6'22 

Hesselridire, h. 

628 

Fni-') fh, m. 

406 

Havnc.s, d. 

628 

Il l'll, .•..-jnn.ay; 

H all tax 

6-25 

i'.'tlit’" hf.nr406 

Hopkiiisnu, m. 

299 

..iriHai' 

409 

Plushes b. 295, 

306 

G 


Hunter, d. 

197 

Gray, d. 

193 

Higgins, d. 

193 

Hilbert, b. 

297 

Haird, b. 

406 

(Jarner 

513 

Marram, b. 

406 

Giant 291,406,407 

Hamilton 297, 

406 

513, 

6'25 


407 

Gcc, d. 

297 

Hooker, d. 

6^2 


Hewitt f‘>l7 .'J.l 

Ha\nes, d, 6‘2^ Keitli, d. 

Hay 397 Kidd 106, 107 

Haig, a, 625 Kirchoffcr, pr, 621 
Haldane, pr. 195 Kiiichani 199 
Hawkins, pr 406 
Hodi^es, pr. 621 L 

Haiighton 397 Littlejohn 29S 
Heiiot, a. 295 Lindsay, b. 62o 
Hodgson 397 Lethbridge, d. 299, 
Hare, m. 198 515 

Howard, h. 622 Lingblow 295, 621 
Hiule 293 Lynu, cl. 198 

Hanio 199, 396 Leicestei, 1-. 406 

Hiinie, b. 515 fyambrie, <7, 29'> 

Haig 406 Lyons 296 

Harriot,</. 517, 629 Lowe, rf. 407 

Han key, d. 622 Lewis, d. 629 
Heyne, d. 198 LuterriiK'e 397 
Hi>ward, pr. 621 Llewellyn, j. 627 
Hancock 397 Larkins, b. 106 
Homo 296 Law'on 296 

Hunt (^7, 514 Lambert, a. 621 

Hume,/'. 306 Law, 514, 515, 622 
Hardwicke, c/.20i Laing 295 

295, 517 Littlcjolin, p?'. 195, 
Hampton 513 621 

HHU>ide 5l6 Lamb, 622 

Hutchinson, rf. 515 Liringston, b. 628 
Hinighton, d. 515 Luni'daine 407,513 
HolUway, 6. 516 618 

Horsefoid 295 Lawson, d. 297 
Henderson, m. 514 Lushingtun, b. 625 
Hendry, d. 407 Lumsden 191 
J. Langton. d. 407 

Johnson, m. 193 I.ansdown, m. 107 
Jebb, d. 622 Lyons, b. 406 
limes, 197, 407 iJitie, rf. 197 
Jack'-on, b. 406 X.ucrtn 296 

linpe), b. 406 Lowrty 194 

Jenour, b. 622 Lawreuce, tri. 197 
.lame', b. 197 406 

Jones 297, 299, Ludlow 194 

406, 515, 620 Lcckey 628 

625 Lee, b. 622 

Judge, d. 517 Lloyd 397 

Imlay, /•. 196 M 

Ju-««aii, (/. 198 Murphe), m. 297 

.lohn^oii,/. 525,628 Mi>aat 193,513 

Irving 628 iMorriii, d. 407 

Impey, /jr, 406 51unav, fr. 611 
fncell 406 Montguineiy, fl.295 

Ingli.', b. 197 MHiowen, u. 295 
Joluistone, 627 5Lihe, b. 224 
Joseph, b. 201 Mallier, u. 206 
Harke 198 M‘ Donald 295,406 

Ibbetson 516 516, 623 

Irvine 513 M'Kenley, />;•. 175 

Innis 194, 295 Menzies, w. 295 

K Mahon,//. 199 

King, 201, 307 M‘.\iflnir, m, 197 

Kerr, 195, 4 O 6 , 407 Mooie 200, 295, 

Kercholfer, pr. 195 409, 514 

Kensington, b. 299 Matthews, a. 295 
515 Morris 291 

Kiucey 397 Macanley. b. 195 

Kennedy 197, 206, IVIorison,A. 208 

513 Mackenxie 6H:^ 
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MiisOiii, 7)1. 

623 

O^Reliy, b. 

514 

Rowles, d. 

628 

Speller, d. 

407 

IVIataitney, d. 

622 

Outlaw, b. 

193 

Ueiley, d. 

197 

Stoddart, pr. 

195 

Miisgrove 

296 

OReiliy 197, 299, 

Rally, 7/1. 

197 

Sliapland, pr. 

406 

I\Iay, in. 

622 

307, 

625 

Rees, 

409 

Sommers, m. 

40b 

■Martiiulell 

295 

0‘Shea, pr. 

62! 

Reid, 195, 

197, 

Sims, (/. 

407 

Mackie,<af. 

514 

Oakes 2U6, 

5,4 


514 

Swetenham, a. 

621 

Alarshall 295, 

513, 

P 


Rani‘;?v 

622 

Scha'ch, pr. 

406 


622 

Playfair 294, 

622 

Roberts, 299, ' 

622, 

Shakespear, 

196 

Mullins, d. 

514 

Paterson, in* 

406 

625, 

5 1.3 

Steveiihon, 

197, 

Matthews, a. 

29.5 

Powell, /■. 

198 

Richard^, in. 

628 

513, 

625 

Mickle, d. 

198 

Pejit-Il, ni. 

198 

llochtnrd 

628 

Shank, b. 

197 

Mered}tli, m. 

297 

Peniose,/>r. 

195 

RIchard'jon, d. 

622 

Stewait, d. 

622 

Morrison 

513 

Payne 

618 

Russell, m. 

625 

Stiirg-ill 

397 

Me. Leod 1 95, 

297, 

Pereira, b. 

196 

Ivobeitsou, b. 

196, 

Sinclair, m. 

299 

406, 513, 

6-21 

Pennington 

294, 


297 

Skipton, h. 

406 

Mason 

298 

297, 

. 622 

Raper, a. 

621 

Liter, b. 

297 

Milliiigscliamn 619 

Parkes, m. 

517 

Uu.'sel, a. 

293 

Sandwith 

625 

Mercer, b. 

197 

Pearson 

513 

R.iikcs 

191 

Stephenson, 

299, 

IMore, b. 

197 

Pierce, b. 

628 

Robert, h. 

514 


625 

Mearine, d. 

407 

Pcirker, a. 

295 

Il'tcliie, m. 

197 

Sealy, d. 

198 

Mercado, h. 

622 

Prichaid, b. 

198 

Redly 

296 

Sraik, m. 

197 

Mansone, pr. 

406 

Phipps 

513 

UoxhurghjU. 

295 

Sandfoi il, d. 

117 

Marechaux, d. 

197 

Pope,/)r. 

200 

Ueddie, d. 

198 

Sibbald, (I. 

407 

Maddock, b. 

406 

Palmer 295, 

, 296 

Rahim i, d. 

407 

Sewel, d. 

5 1 5 

Macreith, b. 

198 

Pattensou, b. 

406 

Rae, d. 

198 

Shortei, d. 

622 

Maltoii, b. 

299 

Peiriman, b. 

198 

Robei t, b. 

51! 

S,c'e 

5i.J 

Miller 

619 

Penman, 0. 

198 

UcMV, d. 

513 

Sav), b. 

196 

Morton, »)-.406,621 

Pick, d. 198 

,407 

Robeson, a. 

201 

Swiiitoii, d. 

622 

Mills 1!1(! 

, 198 

Pi UCII, b. 

198 

S 


Smytli, HI. 

622 

Me. Qujker, <1. 11)7 

Patton 

513 

Stirling, i\ 

406 

SiUlicrlam! 19 

7,622 

Moran, m. 

406 

Perroux, d. 

622 

Stock, pr. 

193 

Shower.-, pr. 

19,5 

IMartin, m. 

622 

Perrin 

201 

Sinclair 

286 



Me. Gre?or, b 

. 406 

Portner, d. 

407 

Sievvaid, pr. 

200 

T. 


Marshal 

406 

Peters, b. 

622 

Stewaid, d. 

198 

I'aplcy, p) . 

195 

Magnaic, a. 

406 

Paton 

194 

SvviiJton, /’. 

297 

Travers, o. 

295 

Marley 

295 

Pogson, d. 

198 

Stewait, d. 

201 

Turner, 204, 

621, 

M'VVhiter, </. 

514 

Plumcr 

397 

Scott 

621 

397, 513, 

, .-.15, 

Molcsworth, b. 201 

Powaey, d. 

407 

Swcttenhaai, 

a. 


622 

Montgomerie 

298 

Pollock, pr. 

621, 


294 

1‘honias, 194 

, 195, 

Macintosh, b. 

198 


622 

.^monlt, u. 

293 


516 

Maltoii, b. 

623 

Pestonjee Bom- 

Staflord 

295 

'I'liom^on, 

194, 

Mundy 

616 

anjee 

199 

Scott, 296, 

, 621, 

297, 407 

Mitford 

295 

Perrin, /jr. 

200 

297, 513 

Templer, m. 

297 

N 


Paterson, 297,621 

Showers, pr. 

195 

Toomim 

618 

Norton, m. , 

197 

Pigou 295, 514 

Sanderson, a. 

295 

Thornhill, m. 629 

Ncwlyn, b. 

193 

Panel, d. 

407 

Saunders, b. 

297 

Thomson, i. 

198 

Ni.'ion, b. 

409 

Port eons, d. 

819 

Sew'ell, b. 

514 

Townsend 

397 

Nuthall 

621 

Palin 

623 

Smith, 194 

, 201, 

Tuirdmll, 1. 

297 

Nicolson, pr. 

195 

Passos, d. 

198 

pr. 294,295,297, 

Templeton, 

279, 

Napier, b. 

197 

Petrie, d. 

617 

407, 307 

, 514, 


513 

Nepean, m. 

622 

Pliilpol,!', 

406 

513, 622 

Tucker, d. 

407 

Norris 307 

, 397, 

Proudfoot, m. 

. 197 

Stout, in. 

297 

Timbrell, 191, 412 


622 

Price, d. 

197 

Scaly, a. 

293 

'I'widilc 

622 

New nil am 

295 

Possniau, d. 

197 

Swiudon, in. 

622 

Tvtier, d. 

197 

Nkholls, b. 

625 

B 


Stucey, b. 

297 

'r'ulloch, b. 

■lit!) 

Nicholi, pr. 

406 

Reynolds, b. 

511 

Stott, b. 

62.5 

■’I'rowei*, d. 

407 

Nowland, d. 

297 

Rowe, d. 

407 

Shipp, m. 

297 

'^Paylor, in. 

297 

Nicholson 

313 

Roy, m. 

.515 

Sweeting, b. 

297 

-ion, ly: 

', 198 

Nicolb, i. 

514 

Rozario, d. 

407 

Saudford, b. 

297 

’’I’ove; , in. 

622 

Newboit 

286 

Ram.«ay, pr. 

195 

Sowmille, 

295, 

T\Ur, m. 197, d. 

Neufviile, a. 

295 

Raffles 307, 61 1 

611, 40b 


297 



Rodgers, d. 

622 

Story 

397 

V. 


0 


Reid, a. 

621 

Smelt, b. 

196 

Uhthoir, 198, 62n, 

Ochme, b. 

196 

Rowe, Ml. 

197 

Strong, pr. 

621 


286 

Ogilvic 298, 406 

Ridge 

621 

Smart 

205 

lUtm.-^on 

397 

619, 625 

Roquet, h. 

406 

Sairaon, pr. 

621 

V. 


Orr, «i. 

297 

Russel, d. 

622 

1 Steele 

410 


296 

Ochtcrlony 292,406 

Ross, d. 

625 

Stanhope, a 

612 

\'ivraih 

286 



640 

Valgar, 1. 201 

Valente, d. 297 

Vos, b. 622 

Vaughan, 298, 625 
Vincent, a. 295 
\'on Gever, m. 198 
Vellum, OT. 198 

I'erner, 197, 407, 

619 

W. 

Watson, pr. 621 
622 

Wilder, d. 412 
Wynn, m. 307 
Wright, 406, 407 
Wavell, 397, 406 
Woodcock, d. 198 
625 


Wood, 

196, 

197, 

295, 5 

.13, 

397, 

, 

407, 

621 

Worsley, 

pr. 

195 

Warden, 

pr. 

195 

Wilson, 

293, 

, 406 

Wiese, h. 


409 

Warden, 

b. 

197 

Wynne, - 

!•. 

622 

Williams, 

,51.3, 

407, 


618, 

, 621 

Worlhani 

, pr. 

194 

Weston 

621 

White, 

621, 

198, 

406, 5 

1 1, 

628, 


205, 

619 

Webster, 

-/. 

622 

Wray, ,u. 


299 


406 
198 

297, 407, 
409, 513 

407 
407 

194 
397 
397 
194 
195, 197 
Wamhy 201 

Whitehead, m, 622 
Whitney, d. 198 

Warner 295 

Wynne, </. 622 

Wogaiu, m. 297 


Walker, 513. 

,514 

Webster, d. 

297 

Woollet 

618 

Wioughton 

619 

Whannel, b. 

198 

Wigram, d. 

307 

Warlow 

513 

Whish 

286 

Webster 

296 

Whitfield, a. 

294 

Willoughby, d. 

515 

Wier 

628 

Wade, 195, 

199 

Y. 


Yeats 

5 1 5 

Young, 297, 

409 

Yeomans, pr. 

621 


index of Names, 

Wise, b. 
Wiseman, d. 
W’ard, 

Wychyre, d. 
Woollett, d. 
VV'oolocomb, pr. 

Wallick 
Woodward 
Wilkinson, 



END Ol' VOL. ill. 
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